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INTRODUCTION. 


THE writer’s aim in the following pages has been to supply 
in a compendious form the means of reference to the precise 
paragraphs in which the most noteworthy ideas of Plato 
have been enunciated and discussed, and to bring together 
under their several heads those passages in the entire 
works of the author that bear on the same subject. In 
addition to this, there has been furnished a concise analysis 
of each dialogue, in which the contents are set forth in 
their consecutive order with the number and letter. of 
the paragraph attached, so that the place of each in the 
Greek text may be instantly foind. The volume is thus a 
Handbook and an English Index of ‘Topics, alike useful for 
the Greek student or the general reader who would ascer- 
tain what has been advanced by Plato on many points that 
are still as interesting to moralists and metaphysicians as 
in the time of the early development of Greek thought. 
It should be distinctly undérstood that the object is rather 
to give a bare enumeration of the matters discussed, leaving 
out the connecting tissue of akgument in which they are 
embraced in very many or most cases. Had the author 
attempted to do more than furnish a clue to the discovery 
of particular passages or lines of reasoning, the volume 
would have been swelled unnecessarily. It partakes 
therefore largely of the naturé of an Index eyen in the 
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first or analytical portion, and rather suggests the con- 
nected argument than furnishes it in finished detail. 

The reader will hardly find within the same compass s0 
thorough an abstract of what is to be met with in Plato. 
In Ast’s Lexicon, or Mitchell’s Index, he will doubtless 
meet with a complete concordance of passages containing a 
given Greek* word or its inflexions. In Mr. Grote’s great 
work, and in Dr. Whewell’s paraphrases, he will likewise 
find all that is necessary to bring him into intimate ac- 
quaintance with the speculations and reasonings unfolded 
in our author. But these are all expensive works, and the 
two last would require to he read as a whole to extract 
from them what has been advanced on any single topic. 
No one, however, who wishes to do justice to the great 
philosopher of antiquity should stop short of studying 
Mr. Grote’s most masterly analysis, the only drawback to 
which is, that the author belongs to the sensational school 
of Mill and Baim rather than to that of Plato, and is not 
wholly in sympathy with him. 

In the present volume, which is a, kind of Directory to 
Plato, the writer has avoided either attacking or defending 
the opinions contained in his dialogues, or setting them 
in a framework of his own. Even where he may uncon- 
sciously have given a turn to the reasoning which the 
original may be thought not%o’ require, little harm will be 
done, as the reference to the numbered paragraph and 
letter will generally enable the student to correct or verify 
the rendering. It is not an Index of words, but rather of 
remarkable or pregnant thoughts, particularly of such as 
bear on present modes of thinking, or anticipate at the 
dawn of philosophy the very controversies of: our own 
time. Into the criticisms of the text, or questions of au- 
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thenticity, the writer has cautiously abstained from enter- 
ing. Mr.Grote has argued the last with his usual ability, 
and left to the German critics the further defence of their 
several hypotheses, and the infusion of fresh vitality into 
a subject well-nigh worn out. 

The collection of passages and parallelisms in this Hand- 
book is the result of a careful perusal of the orfyinal Greek, 
which has been gone over at least three times for this 
purpose, in addition to the reverification of the several 
references. 

As it was thought desirable that an English Index 
should be applicable to some entire English ‘Translation of 
the author, it was resolved to give in each instance the 
pages of the English version as they occur in the six 
volumes published in Bohn’s Library, and over against them 
the number and letter forming the marginal register of the 
complete Greek text as adopted by Ast and Stallbaum, 
which are those now generglly in use. | 

It is believed that those who Already possess the English 
version will be benefited by being enabled to consult the 
original more readily, and that those who do not, or who 
only have access to English or Greek versions, where 
the same chaptering or subdivision is not employed, will 
be glad to be referred to a standard register now almost 
universally employed. 2 

It is fortunate for us that in a general way there is no 
great difficulty in understanding Plato, despite of occa- 
sional obscurity and textual corruptions. Some of the ob- 
scurity is undoubtedly due to a want of clear apprehension 
in our author himself, and the schools of philosophy in 
which he had been bred. It is only surprising that he 
should have been master of the logical refinement and 
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subtlety and accurate discrimination he has shown, almost 
in the infancy of philosophy and dialectics. That an 
author should be unequal, or occasionally at variance with 
himself in a number of independent treatises, or that he 
should exhibit conflicting theories with a different leaning 
at different times, according as his interlocutors are 
changed, is*not to be wondered at. Nor is it at all suprising 
that many of the fiscussions end without establishing any 
positive result, seeing that they are only tentative, and 
‘aim at showing what is not known with our present appa- 
ratus of argument. Plato thought, no doubt justly, that in 
his time the materials for a complete positive philosophy 
did not exist, and that at best all these exercises were but 
tentamina, which future disputants would make subservient 
to the establishment of truth on a more immovable foun- 
dation. Had Plato lived to our own time, he would have 
realised the conviction that he had acted wisely in thus 
avoiding a too hasty and dogmatic solution of his diffi- 
culties. While he has anficipated nearly all the questions 
that have swelled into importance in the metaphysical and 
ethical speculations of these later ages, men’s minds are 
still divided into two schools at least, of one of which he 
may be regarded as the great leader or representative. 
That is to say, that notwithstanding our greater logical 
precision, and the enormously greater store of scientific 
accumulation, one party, and a very powerful one, still 
recognises in him the mental type, more or less developed, 
of its own adherents. 

It will be obvious at once that in an Index or Directory, 
or concise Handbook like the present, questions of phi- 
losophy could not be handled at large, nor what has been 
said on vgrious readings, nor what is or is not accordant 
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with Plato’s style or manner of thinking; on all which 
volumes have been written and will be written. Suggested 
readings must be left to illustrate or adorn the pages of 
the successful editor of the several dialogues; they will as 
a rule add little to the sum of Plato’s opinions or detract 
from his worth. The sceptical critics may be left to settle 
what is or is not Plato’s by setting them in conflict with 
themselves and with their conservative opponents, and thus 
demonstrating that there is no such subtle, critical tact, 
and taste, and smell, as shall infallibly detect what the 
master-mind has or has not dictated. If Plato is not the 
author in all cases, some one but little his inferior will have 
to be conjured up, as Dr. Whewell has said, to fill his 
empty seat. Not that it is meant hereby to depreciate 
criticism. All that is proposed is to explain that the 
present volume claims only to refer the reader to the dis- 
cussions and leading thoughts that pass under the name of 
Plato, or are to be found in the collection of writings, 
genuine or spurious, that are bound up together in Bekker, 
Ast, or Stallbaum, under his name. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that while the dialogues 
in the Summary and Analysis are printed in the order of 
the English translation, they are referred to in the Index 
in the alphabetic order of their titles. 


It is with deep regret that tha Publishers have to add 
that the Editor of this work has not lived to see its pub- 
lication. Shortly after the revision of the last proof sheets 
he was attacked by a sudden and severe illness, which 
terminated fatally in a few days. 


The numbers and capital letters in the Summary refer to the register 
adopted by Ast and Stallbaum. 

The letters (Tr.) in the Summary refer to the Translation in Bohn’s 
Classical Library, the number of the volume being indicated at the head 
of each page of the Summary. 

In the Index the number of the volume is given in the jirst reference 
to that volume. : 
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UNLIKE most of the other writings of Plato, this is chiefly 
in the form of harangue rather than dialogue, professing 
to be the defence of Socrates before his judges: Its 
genuineness is universally admitted. 

Among the numerous falsehoods alleged by the plain- 
tiff, Socrates is surprised to find himself: charged with 
being a master of seductive eloquence; he denies this, 
unless eloquence be another name for truth. (Tr. 3; 
17 A, B.) The truth will be uttered by him in its 
simple unsophisticated nakedness, and not as by the ad- 
versary in picked phrases and*studied ornateness, in a 
way becoming an old man more than seventy years of 
age, now brought, for the first time, before a public tri- 
bunal. (Tr.3; 17 0, D.) ‘The true excellency of a 
judge is to discern whether the party arraigned says what 
is just; that of an orator is to say what is true. (Tr. 4; 
18 A.) I have often been accused by persons, of whom I 
am more afraid than of Anytus and his clique, of prying 
into celestial things and the mysteries of the lower world, 
and of making the worse appeare the better reason. (Tr. 
4; 18 B.) They pretend to assert that those who-do 
these things are atheists, and they have taken occasion to 
traduce me in my absence, and to prepossess your mimds 
against me, in the credulous period of youth. (Tr. 4; 
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18 C.) Chief of all is a well-known comic poet, whom I 
could name, and there are others who will not come openly 
forward, so that I must fight, as it were, with shadows, and” 
my accusers are thus of two kinds. (Tr. 4; 18 D, E.) 
With God’s approbation, I will proceed to defend myself, 
though I know the difficulty ; and first, let me repeat the 
unfounded charge of Meletus, that I am impiously curious, 
making thé worse appear the better reason, and teaching 
others to do the’ same. (Tr.5; 19A,B.) In his play, 
Aristophanes brings in Socrates treading the air and other- 
wise playing the fool in a manner utterly unknown to me. 
I care not for this, but let it not be made to tell against*’me, 
till you have heard the evidence of those among you who 
know my mode of conversation, and that these statements 
are unfounded. (Tr. 5; 19 C,D.) Nor is it true that 
I ever took money for my teaching, however reasonable it 
may be that men like Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias should 
induce youth to leave the instruction which they can have 
gratuitously elsewhere, to give them money and thanks 
for allowing them to become their pupils. (Tr. 5; 19 E.) 
There is Evenus, the Purian, too, who teaches for five 
mine, whom my friend Callias patronizes for his two sons. 
(Tr. 6; 20 A,B.) But how, Socrates, it may be objected, 
did you become obnoxious to these charges, if there is no 
truth in them? I will tell you: it is because I possess a 
sort of mundane wisdom, not anything superhuman, to 
which I make no pretence, (Tr. 6,7; 200, D,E.) You 
know Cherephon, my old associate, an earnest man in all 
he did. He asked at Delphi whether there was any one 
wiser than I, and was answered by the priestess in the 
‘ negative, as his brother can corroborate, for my old friend 
is dead. (Tr. 7; 21 A.) What can the god mean? I said 
to myself: he can only speak the truth, and I am wholly 
unconscious of the fact asserted. I therefore tried to find 
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a man wiser than myself; but I only found him wise in 
the opinion of others, and in his own, but not really so, 
though he was a man of considerable political note. On 
trying to convince him that he only fancied himself to be 
wise, I made him my enemy, and as I left him, I mused over 
the matter, and came to the conclusion that I was wiser 
_ than he only because I make no pretence to a knowledge I 
do not possess. (Tr.7; 21 B,C, D.) I, tried the same re- 
peatedly with others, and found that the ‘best reputed 
were the most deficient, and that those least thought of were 
generally more deserving of the name of being wise. (Tr. 
8; 21 H,22A.) In the same way I searched among the 
tragic and dithyrambic poets, but I found that almost any 
one: could estimate the meaning and value of what they 
wrote better than the writers themselves. What they do is 
only by a sort of inspiration, like that of prophets and 
diviners who utter many high-flown announcements which 
they do not comprehend. Thus I was in this respect better 
than the statesmen and the poets. (Tr.8; 22 B,C.) I 
next had recourse to the craftsmen, who possessed some very 
valuable wisdom among them, but who all failed in assuming 
that their one particular attainment was a guarantee for the 
universality of their knowledge. (Tr. 9; 22 D,E.) The 
result I found to be, that though I did not possess their 
wisdom, neither did I their ignorance, and with this I was 
content. Hence my unpopularity, and the notion that I 
am wise because I expose the folly of others. What the 
god meant to be inferred is that man’s wisdom is of small 
account, and he used Socrates as a name for one who knows 
the extent of his own ignorance. I regard this as the ser- 
vice to which I am devoted, viz., to show my fellow men 
the deficiencies of their boasted wisdom, and thus, by neg- 
lecting my own affairs and giving myself to the service of 
‘the god, I am reduced to extreme poverty. (Tr. 9; 23 
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A, B.) Besides this, many young men who take delight in 
hearing me expose the vain pretensions of others, affect my . 
company and imitate my practice, so that I have got a bad 
name and am said to corrupt them. The moment, how- 
ever, you ask those who make this objection, wherein I do 
so, they fly to the trite general statement in the indict- 
ment, but do not tell the real ground of pique, that I have 
lowered their pretensions. Meletus, on behalf of the poets, 
Anytus, on that of the statesmen and craftsmen, and 
Lycon, on that of the orators, have joined the combina- 
tion against me. Judge, then, men of Athens, if what 
I allege is not the truth. (Tr. 9, 10; 23 C, D, E; 
24 A.) That noble patriot Meletus and his associates 
charge me with corrupting youth and believing in false 
gods. But I will prove to you that Meletus never concerned 
himself with how they were to be made better, or who is 
the person that takes this upon him. On being cross-ques- 
tioned by the prisoner, Meletus is made to say, that the 
laws, the judges, the supreme council, and all who meet in 
the ecclesia make the youth better, Socrates being the only 
exception. (Tr. 10, 11; 24B,C, D, E; 25 A.) Socrates 
asks, do all men make horses betterewhile one only spoils 
them, or is the fact exactly the reverse? How lucky is it 
for youth if only one man corrupts them, and all else set 
them an example of virtue; but how can Meletus be of the 
latter class, seeing he never indulged a serious thought 
about the morals of youth? gain, as all wen like to dwell 
with good citizens, and to be benefited rather than injured 
by those with whom they associate, does Meletus charge 
me with corrupting youth designedly? “Yes,” replies the 
party appealed to. “ Are you, then, Meletus, so far beyond 
me in wisdom as to know the results of evil associations 
while I am entirely ignorant of the harm they inflict ? 
This is incredible. If, therefore, I corrupt youth,-I do it 
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without designing it, and you ought to try and set me right, 
not to bring me where I shall get punishment, and not in- 
struction. (Tr.11,12; 25 B,C, D,E; 26A.) I corrupt the 
youth, you say, by teaching them to believe in strange 
gods. If I dothis Iam at least not an atheist; but per- 
haps you mean to say that I do not believe there are any 
gods, and that I teach this to others?” <“ Yes, ¢hat is what 
I assert.” ‘Do I not, then, believe in the sun and moon as 
gods?” ‘No; for you term the sun a stone, and the moon 
earth.” ‘No one is so ignorant as not to know, or so poor 
as not to be able to purchase, the information, that you are 
talking of Anaxagoras, not Socrates. It is the height of 
‘insolence and unrestrained licence to bring such a charge, 
and you are guilty of the grossest contradiction. (Tr. 
12,13; 26 B, C, D, E; 27 A.) No man believes that 
there are human affairs, and denies that there are men, nor 
can a man believe in divine things without at the same 
time acknowledging the existence of demons who are gods, 
or the offspring of gods.” (Tr. 14; 27 B, C, D, E.) 
Clearly, O Athenians, there is nothing in the accusation of 
Meletus, and I am merely overborne by the envy of the 
multitude, which has victimized many good men before me. 
(Tr. 15; 28 A.) But it may be said, you ought not, 
Socrates, to have studied what exposes you to the loss of 
life. This, in my view, is of no consequence. The chances 
of life or death are not to be weighed one moment with 
the question whether a maa”is doing justly or unjustly. 
Such was not the case with Achilles, who preferred death 
as the consequence of slaying Hector to an inglorious life. 
No man should desert the post of duty or danger where he 
finds himself or he has been placed by his commander, what- 
ever may be his fate. (Tr. 15, 16; 28 B,C, D. E.) If I did not 
desert my post at, Potidea, Amphipolis, or Delium' (see 
Lach. tr. v. iv. 150; 181 A, B; Symp. tr. v. iil. 572; 221 
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A, B), why should I abandon the study of philosophy because 
of its dangers? To fear death is to pretend to know that 
of which we know nothing. Death may be the greatest of 
blessings, but men ignorantly fear it as if they knew that 
it was not. I do not pretend to know the secrets of the 
grave, but I know that to disobey the Deity or my earthly 
superior is qicked. (Tr. 16; 29 A, B.) Were you to set 
aside Anytus and fis accusations and to free me on con- 
dition of abandoning the pursuit of philosophy, threatening 
me with death if I resumed it, my reply would be, “ All 
honour to my noble countrymen, but I shall obey God 
rather than you, and with my latest breath shall utter the 
dictates of philosophy.” Are you not, as the occupants of 
this city so renowned for power and wisdom, ashamed to 
prefer riches and earthly glory and honour to the welfare 
of the soul? And if you say that you do study the latter, 
I shall test you thoroughly to see if you set the highest 
value on things of worth or those that are worthless. 
(Tr. 16, 17; 29 C, D, E.) This is the business of my 
life; and if this is to cosrupt youth, I shall persevere, 
though I should die a thousand deaths. (Tr.17; 30 A, 
B.) Should you doom me to dies you will not injure 
me more than yourselves, nor is it possible for a better 
man to be injured by a worse. Anytus may get me con- 
demned to death, or banishment, or confiscation of civil 
privileges, none of which are so bad as the evil he will 
inflict on himself by his inju&ttce. On your own accounts, 
not mine, do me not this wrong. You will not easily 
supply my lack of service. This city, like a noble but lazy 
horse, wants a gadfly to quicken its motions, and such am I. 
You may strike me in momentary anger, roused by my 
sting, and then you may doze away for ever, unless my 
place is supplied. Had my office not been divinely ap- 
pointed, I should not have neglected all my personal inter- 
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ests, 80 unlike other men, merely to exhort you to virtue. 
Not a shilling have I ever been profited, and my poverty 
proves the truth of my assertion. (Tr. 17, 18; 30 C, D, 
E; 31 A, B.) You will object, perhaps, that I do not 
appear in your public assemblies to offer my advice. (Tr. 
19; 31 C.) But this my demon has always opposed, and 
had I dabbled in politics 1 know that my life would have 
terminated long ago. No man is safe wkp opposes you or 
any other mob, and who resists what is unjust and illegal 
in civio affairs. The only security is in withdrawing from 
the public eye. (Tr. 19; 31 D, E.) Once was I elected 
as delegate of my deme to be one of the Prytanes, when 
the condemnation of the generals who did not carry off 
those who had perished in the naval action was to be re- 
solved on. On that occasion I alone opposed the general 
voice, and was abused by the orators, but I preferred risk- 
ing my own life to siding with what I deemed wrong. (Tr. 
19; 32 A, B.) This was in the time of the democracy. 
Under the thirty, I with others was ordered to bring Leon 
from Salamis, with a view to his being executed. The 
rest did as they were bidden, but I firmly refused ; and 
had not their government been dissolved soon after, I should 
probably myself have been put to death. (Tr. 19, 20; 
32 A, B,C, D.) Would my life have been spared, think you, 
if I had engaged more in public business? Through life 
I have always done, so far as I could, what is just; and 
though I never constituted *ntyself the teacher of any, I 
never refused information when asked. I take no fees. I 
converse alike with rich and poor, good or bad, but for 
their goodness or badness I am not responsible; nor has 
there been any concealment or reservation. (Tr. 20; 32 
E; 83 A, B.) The reason why I am followed, I have already 
told you. What I do is by a divine impulse, and if my 
influence had been so corrupting, why do not those who 
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have been corrupted bear witness against me, or the friends 
who are solicitous for their welfare? But here I see 
Criton, Lysanias, Antiphon, Nicostratus, Paralus, Platon, 
and Apollodorus. Why are none of them called? Surely 
if the victims of my bad teaching still take my part, their 
friends here present, who have not been misled, can have no 
such reason to keep quiet. (Tr. 20, 21; 33 C, D, E; 34 
A,B.) Possibly gay judges may think I ought to entreat 
for my life, and to try and excite their sympathy by an 
affecting display. But though not sprung from a rock or 
oak, I too have children and human ties. JI will not call 
in the aid of such an exhibition. It:is in no spirit of 
obstinacy or pride, that I refuse to do this, but neither my 
age nor character will allow it. It is disgraceful to see 
men, as J have seen them, with a reputation for courage 
and firmness, thus crouching at the fear of death, as if 
they would be immortal were no sentence passed on them. 
Such bring (discredit on the Athenian name, as if those 
who were chosen to the highest offices were no better than 
women. Neither should persons of reputation do this, nor 
should you permit them, or let it be thought that these 
dramatic displays of grief and terrog are of any avail. (Tr. 
21, 22; 34 C, D, E; 35 A, B.) Apart from this, it is 
not right that a judge should exercise pity in place of de- 
ciding according to law. You are bound by your oaths, 
which if I should induce you to break, I should teach you to 
disown the gods, and prove ‘the case as against myself.” 
(Tr. 23; 85 C, D.) At this stage of the proceedings 
Socrates is declared guilty by a majority of those present. 
On this he expresses his surprise, only, that the majority 
is so trifling. By taking three votes from this, and adding 
them to the minority, he would have been acquitted; and 
even this is due to the part that Anytus and Lycon have 
had in the charge, for Meletus would not have obtained 
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the fifth part of the votes for his share in the charges, and 
woyld, but for the verdict on all the issues, have had to 
submit to a fine of one thousand drachmam. (Tr. 23; 35 
E; 36 A.) ‘“ But what verdict shall I pass on myself for 
neglecting all the ordinary pursuits of mankind, their petty 
rivalries and intrigues,and quest of pelf, and bidding you all 
study how to become as wise and good as posgible? You 
ought to maintain me at the public expgnse in the Pryta- 
neum, much more than a man who has conquered at 
Olympia in the chariot race, to whom there is no need of 
public support, as there isto me. (Tr. 24; 36 B,C, D.) 
Do not think I say this from presumption. Ifa trial for life 
lasted more than a day Ishould have convinced you of my 
innocence, but we have been too short time together for me 
to do this. You would not have mé fear the death Meletus 
condemns me to, of which I say that I know not whether 
it is an evil. Ido not prefer to live in confinement under 
the will of the magistrates, nor to be fined, having no 
means of discharging a fine, nor to go into exile with the 
vain hope that I shall be more,popular anywhere than in 
Athens. I should only undergo the same fate a second 
time. (Tr. 24,25; 37 A, B,C, D.) But, says some one, 
keep quiet. This, however, I cannot do, for this would be 
to disobey God. Life is not worth living if the right of 
discoursing about virtue is taken away, though you will 
hardly believe me. Were I rich I would choose a fine, 
but I could not pay more that a mina.. Plato and Criton, 
Critobulus and Apollodorus authorize me to say they will 
be my sureties for thirty, and to this extent I undertake 
to go.” (On this sentence of death is passed, and Socrates 
resumes.) “You will, men of Athens, be reproached for 
putting to death Socrates, whom, in order to annoy you, 
your maligners will term ‘the wise.’ Had you been con- 
tent to wait the course of nature, he would soon have died 
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naturally. As it is, I have been condemned, not for want 
of arguments but of impudence, and because I would not 
flatter your Jove of the agreeable. But I would prefer 
death to life on these terms. A man may escape death in 
battle by deserting his arms or suing for mercy. Nothing 
is sO easy as avoiding it, nor so difficult as to shun base- 
ness, which, is more fleet than death. I am overtaken, 
old and feeble as | am, by the slower, while my enemies 
are outstripped by the fleeter. (Tr. 25, 26; 37 E; 38 A, 
B, C, D, E; 39 A, B.) Being about to die, I may assume 
the prophet’s privilege, and tell you that when I am gone 
it will be worse for you. You do not perceive how your 
accusers have been kept in check by me. Their mouths will 
not be stopped by any severity exercised towards me, and 
you will think with regret of the old man under the fiercer 
attack of younger and less scrupulous assailants.. (Tr. 27; 
39C, D.) But I may still converse with you as friends. It 
is a strange thing, O my judges, that though on almost 
all other occasions my demon has opposed me, often very 
trifling ones, yet in this greater crisis of my fate, he has 
uttered no voice of prohibition. The reason I believe to 
be that death isa blessing in store*for me. (Tr. 27, 28; 
39 E; 40 A,B.) I draw the inference that this is so, as 
follows :—Death is either annihilation and loss of sensation, 
or it is the transference of the soul to another place. If the 
former, where no dream disturbs the sleeper, it is a great 
gain. Possibly, no time of 4 man’s period on earth is so 
entirely pleasant as that which is passed in a dreamless 
slumber. ven in this case death is a gain, and the future 
is crowded into the moment in which it takes place. But 
if, on the other hand, it is a passage from earth to another 
world, what greater blessing can befal a good man than 
meeting there such righteous judges as Minos, Rhadaman- 

Bacus, and Triptolemus? What would you not give 
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for a meeting there with Orpheus, Musmus, Hesiod, and 
Homer? Gladly would I die again and again if such 
converse was to be the result. Think of talking over my 
sufferings with Palamedes and Ajax, and the joy of testing 
who among departed heroes was or was not wise, or of 
questioning Ulysses, and Sisyphus, and innumerable others 
of every age and sex, and all-this with no further fear of 
death and the certainty of immortality,before me! (Tr. 
28, 29; 40 C, D, E; 41 A,B,C.) You, O judges, should in- 
dulge good hope as to death, that to the righteous nothing 
can be evil, either in life or at its close. It is better that 
I should depart hence; and neither to you nor my accusers 
do I bear ill-will, though it may not have been their pur- 
pose to do me a kindness. (Tr. 29; 41D.) All I have 
to ask is, that if the sons I leave behind me grow up to be 
avaricious, or to act in any way contrary to what is vir- 
tuous, thinking themselves of great importance where they 
are of none, you will censure them as I have censured you, 
and make them repent their folly. If this is done, we shall 
all have experienced justice frqm you. It only remains 
that I take my departure, but God only knows which will 
be best off, you in life or I in death.” (Tr. 29; 41 E; 
42 A.) 





CRITON. 


Criron is a sequel to the Apoiogy, and records the efforts 
made by the person of this name to induce Socrates to 
escape from the grasp of the executioners of the law. 
Criton, by virtue of interest with the gaoler, has obtained 
early entrance into the prison, before his friend is yet 
awake, whose placid slumbers, on the eve of so sad a fate, 
he is unwilling to break. Happy must be the temper of 
the man who can enjoy unbroken repose at such a’ time! 
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No sooner is Socrates roused, than he asks why Criton did. 
not waken him at once, and, in reply to his explanation, 
declares that there is no good ground for a man of his age 
repining because he must die, though Criton has known 
others whose age did not reconcile them to their fate. 
‘“ Well, what made you come so early ?” says Socrates. “I 
have come with heavy tidimgs,” rejoins Criton. ‘I fear 
the ship will arrive from Delos before the day is out, for I 
hear it is already off Sunium, and you will probably die 
to-morrow.” “As God wills,” adds Socrates; “but if 
dreams tell true I shall not die to-morrow, for I have had 
one in which an exquisitely-beautiful female, clothed in 
,white, called to me and told me that in three days I should 
be in fertile Phthia.” (Tr. vol. i. 31, 32; 43 A, B, C,D; 
444A.) “A remarkable dream certainly,” observes Criton ; 
“ but nevertheless take my advice and make your escape ; for 
if you do not I shall suffer the irreparable loss of your friend- 
ship, and incur the censure of our common associates, for 
begrudging you the pecuniary means of flight.” “ Why 
should we concern ourselyes about what people think and 
say, Criton?” ‘“ We are under the compulsion of doing 
80, for the many have much in their°power.” “ Would they 
had the power of doing much good! But they cannot 
make others wise and good, and it is all as it happens.” 
‘‘Be it so,” adds Criton. “Do not, in this instance, care 
about informers, or the loss of money to your friends. All 
this inconvenience we shail cheerfully bear—and more 
than this, if you will be guided by us, (Tr. 82, 88; 
44 B,C, D, E; 45 A.) All my fortune is yours; and Sim- 
mias, the Theban, alone has brought sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and Cebes and others are equally ready. I can find 
you friends in Thessaly where you shall be free from any 
annoyance. You ought not to sit down passively while 

cdn be placed in safety, and in doing so are as much 
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r.own enemy as are those who persecute you. You are 
betraying your children and forcing them to become 
orphans, and displaying a culpable inaction, though you 
profess to have taught strenuousness and virtue all your life 
long. Besides, you involve us, your friends, in the imputa- 
tion of cowardice, who might have thwarted the proceed- 
ings at every stage. Rouse yourself, then: there remains 
only one night for carrying out a plan,of escape, and be 
advised to avail yourself of the opportunity.” (Tr. 33, 
34; 45 B,C, D, E; 46 A.) “Your earnest appeal, Criton, 
would be praiseworthy, were it based on what isright. I 
follow no guidance but that of reason, and a moment’s 
change of fortune does not alter its conclusions. No opinion 
of the many will weigh with me, however it may bluster or 
seek to terrify us. We appear to have been jesting, it would 
seem, when we talked of the validity of opinions. If & con- 
clusion was right when no fear of death existed, how should 
it be not right when death stares a man in the face? We 
agreed, when no danger threatened, that some opinions 
were rightly formed, and others pot, and that those of some 
men were to be accepted, while those of others were to be 
rejected. We may homwour the opinions of the wise and 
good, but not of the bad. (Tr. 34, 35; 46 B, C, D, E; 
47 A.) The man who practises gymnastics looks only to 
the judgment of his trainer or physician. He does not 
study the judgments of the crowd, for this would be to 
Incur bodily mischief. So, toof we cannot accept the deci- 
sions of the crowd about what is just or unjust without 
injury to that part of our nature which takes account of 
these attributes. We can neither enjoy life with a body 
deeply disordered, nor with a soul demoralized, the soul 
being of more value than the body. (Tr. 35,36; 47B,C, 
D, E; 48 A.) We ought, then, to set aside the opinion of 
the many. Even if the multitude can put us to death, our 
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anxiety should not be for life, so much as for living well, 
that is to say, justly. The question arises, ought I to try 
and leave Athens without the assent of the Athenians? 
Itis not an affair of money or other insufficient motives, all 
which would imply a truckling to popular sentiment. 
What is to be considered is, is it just that I should do as 
you propose, for I greatly prefer death to acting against 
my convictions. (Tr. 37; 48 B, C, D.) If you can shake 
this conviction, I will obey you, for I honour the kindness 
of your intention. Let us, however, examine further. 
Think you that we may sometimes do injustice and at 
others not, or is it always wrong to commit it? Have all 
our previous decisions been those of children, or is it never 
lawful to do wrong or return evil for evil? Well, you 
agree that it is wrong to do injustice in all cases, even 
when it is in retaliation for wrong done to us. Yet, as this 
is far from the belief of the multitude, consider whether 
you can firmly hold to this view. If you are still agreed, 
are you of opinion that our promises are always to be kept 
inviolably? Iam. Well, then, are we not doing injustice 
to those whom we ought least to injure, in running away 
‘without permission of the state? Suppose that, when on 
the point of flight, the Laws should come to us in person, 
and ask our purpose. ‘Are you, Socrates,’ they will pro- 
bably say, ‘intent on destroying us and the community 
so far as you can? Do you imagine that a state can exist, 
where the enactments are set at naught and made a dead 
letter” What an opportunity for oratorical denunciation 
would such a case furnish! Suppose the Laws to say, 
‘ You agreed, Socrates, td submit to the judicial sentence of 
the state. You are fond of question and answer; let us in 
turn interrogate you. Why do you try to destroy us, we 
who gave you birth, nurture, education, and social ties? 
Did we not instruct you in music and gymnastics, and are 
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not you and your progenitors our offspring and servants? 
Surely we do not stand on the same level, that you may 
retort on us what we inflict on you. You did not dare 
return blow for blow when your father punished you, nor 
ought you to deal so with us. You are wise enough to 
know that a man’s country is more priceless, august, and 
sacred before gods and men than any ancestry, and that 
deeper submission and obsequiousness is due to her than 
to parents. Where you cannot persuade you must submit, 
either to be flogged or bound, or incur risk of life in battle, 
and to do all she commands with more awe than you 
would the behests of father or mother. (Tr. 38 to 41; 48 
HE, ...to510C.) Furthermore, after giving you birth 
and rearing and instruction, we announced to you when you 
attained to manhood that you might emigrate where you 
liked with all your chattels, but that if you should delibe- 
rately remain, it was a compact which could not be broken, 
that you should wholly do what we enjoin, unless you can 
convince us that it is not expedient. (Tr. 41; 51 D, E; 
52 A.) All this is more especially applicable to you, 
Socrates, who so loved the toWn that you never went 
abroad but once to the Isthmian games unless on war ser- 
vice, Even at your trial you might have made choice of 
exile rather than death. Would you now belie your solemn 
assurances, and break the connexion you are sworn to main- 
tain? You have had seventy years to consider whether 
you would emigrate or not, during which you never pre- 
ferred Lacedsemon, Crete, or other Greek and foreign 
towns, but you have stuck to Athens more than even the 
halt and blind; and it will be ridiculous that you should 
now, for the first time, turn round on us. (Tr. 42, 43; 
52 B, 0, D, E; 53 A.) What good will your breach of com- 
pact do you? Will you not expose your friends to the 
chances of fine, or banishment, or confiscation of goods? 
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Or if you go to Thebes or Megara, you will come as a dan- 
gferous and suspected person, a corrupter of the laws and 
youth to boot. Will life be worth retaining on these 
terms? Or suppose you go to Thessaly, to Criton’s friends, 
and tell them how ludicrously you escaped from gaol, 
catching up as a disguise the first thing that came to hand, 
as is the way with prison birds when they take to flight, 
will they not think it unseemly on the part of one tottering 
on the verge of fhe grave? What will have become of 
your preachments about virtue and your other fine doc- 
trines? (Tr. 43, 44; 53 B, C, D, E.) But you say 
you want to live to educate your children. Do you 
mean to take them with you to Thessaly, and so make them 
aliens? Will they not be better trained and taught here, 
and taken care of by your friends, in any case, whether 
you go to Thessaly or to Hades? The professions of your 
friends are but little worth if they will not do so much for 
you. (Tr. 44; 54 A.) Take our advice, then, and do not 
set a higher value on life or children than on honour. Have 
this at least to plead when you get to the other world: 
neither your interests in time nor in the world beyond will 
suffer you to hesitate. IRPfdie you, must, it is not we, the 
Laws, that have done you wrong, but the men who per- 
verted them. You cannot escape without returning evil 
for evil, and breaking your most solemn engagements, and 
incurring our anger. Pay no heed to what Criton urges.” 
(Tr. 44; 54 B, C.) “Aftey this, my dear Criton,” says 
Socrates, “the din of this expostulation so resounds in my 
ears, like that of the flutes in the mad rites of the Cory- 
bantes, that I can listen t6 nothing further. All your soli- 
citude for my adopting any other course will be utterly in 
vain.” “ Well, then,” says Criton, “I have done.” “ Lat 
me, then,” adds Socrates, ‘follow the course the deity points 
out tome.” (Tr. 45; 54 D, E.) 
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PHADON. 


', @ favourite dialogue of Plato, about the authorship 
of which no question seems to exist, rendered further inter- 
esting by its treating on the immortality of the soul, though 
the demonstration can hardly be deemed satisfactory, and 
ag exhibiting the calm and triumphant assurance of a man 
who contemplates his rapidly approaching end without a 
cloud upon his spirit, or any internal tumult to mar the 
bright serenity and repose of his feelings. Socrates is here 
the heathen saint who has triumphed over the fear of disso- 
lution ; and who with clear conscience awaits his doom as 
a martyr for the cause of truth and justice, being the only 
one unmoved among the sorrowing and weeping circle of 
his friends. 

Without entering on the machinery of the dialogue, 
we will recount currente calamo a few of the more ex- 
pressive thoughts. The lawfulness of suicide is denied 
(Tr. 58,59; 61 C, D. E; 62 A, B,C.) Death is much 
better for the good than the bad. (Tr. 61; 68C.) Grounds 
of good hope to a man who has spent his life in philosophy. 
(Tr.61; 63 EB; 64 A.) Death is only the severance of 
soul and body. (Tr.62,66; 64C; 67D.) There should 
be no solicitude about the latter (Tr. 62; 64 E); though 
the crowd think exactly the reverse. (Tr. 63; 65 A.) 
Not even sight and hearing, theeexactest of our senses, give 
us true insight into real existence. (Tr. 63; 65 B,C.) 
The just, and fair, and good exist, but not for the bodily 
eye. (Tr. 64; 65 D.) Not the Senses, but reflection must 
attain these. (Tr. 64,65; 65 E; 66 B,C, D, E; 674, 
B.) We cannot realize these in life, but only by the soul 
after death ; it is not granted to the impure to attain the 
pure. (Tr. 65; 67 A.) It would be ridiculous that the 
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man who has lived as near death as possible while on earth, 
should shrink from it when it comes to him. (Tr. 66; 67 
D, E.) Death should be least fearful to those who have 
studied how to die, (Tr.66; 68 A.) Natural attachment 
to departed friends has induced many to desire to be with 
them, and shall the devotees of wisdom and philosophy 
shrink from doing so? (Ib.) Brave men submit to death 
from fear of dishonour, but philosophers are not brave from 
fear. (Tr. 67; 68 D.) Death should not be accepted as 
an alternative. (Tr. 67,68; 68 E; 69 A,B,C.) There 
are in the mysteries many rod-bearers, but few inspired 
mystics, and these are the true philosophers. (Tr. 68; 
69 ©, D.) : 

A cvllocutor starts a doubt of the soul’s immortality. 
(Tr. 69; 70 A, B.) Allusion to Aristophanes. (Tr. 69; 
70 ©.) Socrates bases his first argument for the soul’s 
immortality on tradition, and the law of opposition, that 
life springs from death. (Tr. 69; 70 ©, D.) All things 
that have a contrary originate in this opposite. (Tr. 70; 
70 B; 71 A, B.) But death and life are opposites. (Tr. 
71; 71C,D,E.) Were it not for this reciprocity, all things 
would at last coalesce in one form ayd cease to be produced ; 
all would fall to sleep, and render meaningless the tale of 
Endymion, and the dictum of Anaxagoras, “all things 
into one,” would be realized (Tr. 72; 72 B, C); and 
nothing could prevent universal death. (Tr. 72; 72 D.) 

From this analogy of the yutuality of opposites, which 
is more verbal than real, so far as the point to be proved 
is concerned, he passes to his favourite theory that learn- 
ing is nothing but remifiiscence, which however striking 
and attractive is utterly inconsequent as a proof. The 
province of demonstration and suggestion are here con- 
founded, and it is even probable that by the former Plato 
himself did not understand what we demand; or he may 
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have known that no satisfactory proof was possible, and 
therefore confined himself to an ingenious hypothesis. (Tr. 
72; 72 E; see Tr. 89; 85 OC, D.) 

Here Cebes, who takes up the dialogue, endeavours to 
show that when men are rightly questioned you discover 
that correct opinions are latent in them of which they 
were not aware, and that this is elicited in the case of 
diagrams. (Tr. 73; 78 A,B.) That they have a notion 
of differentia. (Tr. 73; 73 C.)' That Sdeas by associa- 
tion call up others with which they have formerly been 
conjoined. (Tr. 74; 73 D.) That, thus, like will suggest 
unlike, and that abstract ideas and concepts imply a 
reference to something more than the momentary ex- 
perience of the individual. (Tr. 74; 74 A.) Equal 
things are different from equality, and a passing resem- 
blance carries with it the higher attribute of similitude, 
(Tr. 75; 74B,C,D, E.) Butthese concepts are the result 
of previous knowledge, which no present exertion of sense 
could furnish. (Tr. 76; 75 A.) If this knowledge was 
not inherited from an antecedent state, or innate at birth, 
it must have been at least connate. (Tr. 76,77; 75 B, C, 
D,E; 76.4, B.) All this holds as to the beautiful and 
good and other entia, and sense only compares objects with 
an eternal pattern. (Tr. 78; 76 D.) Such abstracts have 
a real existence, and thus the soul existed before birth, 
(Tr. 79; 77 A.) 

But it is not yet proved that the soul will exist after 
death. (Tr. 79; 77 B.) Here the principle of con- 
trariety is again appealed to. (Tr. 79; 77 C, D.) Not- 
withstanding our boyish fears of the spectral character 
of death, yet soul is not the kind of substance which 
admits of change or dissipation. (Tr. 80; 78 B.) It 
is the compound and complex that is decomposed, not the 
simple, and this is the case with essential being; the abso- 
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lutely equal and beautiful, they are permanently the same, 
(Tr. 80, 81; 78 C,D,E.) Things perceived by sense are 
the ever changing, not the qualities to which we mentally 
refer them, which are unseen, and never change. (Tr. 81; 
79 A.) But the body is allied to the one, and the soul to 
the other. (Tr. 82; 79 B,C, D, E.) Inthe union of soul 
and body, Nature has ordained that the latter should be 
subservient to the former, which resembles most a divine 
principle. (Tr. 83; 80 A.) The one is allied to the mortal, 
the other to the immortal. (Ib.) Thus soul is akin to the 
divine, immortal, intelligent, uniform, and indissoluble, and 
is opposed to the body in these respects. (Tr. 83; 80 B.) 
The soul spurns the body, and philosophy is a studying how 
todie. (Tr. 83; 80 B, C, D, E.) Soul goes to its like and 
to be with the gods (Tr. 84; 81 A); is weighed down by 
its mortal part when impure at death (Tr. 84; 81 B,C); 
flits about the place of the body’s sepulture (Tr. 84; 81 
D), such in death as it was in life. (Tr. 85; 81E.) Glut- 
tons, drunkards, and tyrants undergo a metempsychosis 
into asses, wolves, hawks. (Ib.) Diversities of character dis- 
cussed. (Tr. 85, 86, 87; 82 B,C,D, E; 83 B,C.) Danger 
of the soul’s being linked too strongly to the body, which 
has thus to be always doing an unaccomplished work, 
and unweaving the web of Penelope. (Tr. 87; 83 D,E; 
84 A.) 

Socrates does not think his present circumstances 
calamitous, but is like the dying swan, who sings more 
sweetly as the hour of blissful departure approaches, 
(Tr. 88, 89; 84 E; 85 B.) It is true we cannot wholly 
know, but we must chodse the best reasoning possible to 
us, and embark on this as a raft. (Tr. 89; 85 ©, D.) 
Objection raised; the union of soul and body compared to 
that of harmony and the lyre when strung. (Tr. 89, 90; 
85 HE; 86 A, B,C, D.) Again, the soul may many times 
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revive in a different body and yet wear out at last. (Tr. 
91, 92; 87 C,D,E; 88 A, B.) 

After some pleasant but affecting chit-chat, Socrates 
is represented as uttering a caution against misology 
as being on a par with misanthropy. (Tr. 94; 89 
D.) The good are scarce. (90 A.) Persons much 
busied in disputations lose faith in everythwmg; all is 
whirled confusedly along an eddying Egripus. (Tr. 95; 
90 C.) Yet the blame is mainly due to the man’s own 
bad reasoning. (T'r. 95; 90 D.) We want what is true 
for ourselves. (Tr. 95; 91 A.) But yet the truth is of 
more weight than the opinion of Socrates, who would not 
fly away like the bee, leaving his sting behind. (Tr. 96; 
91 C). Socrates disputes the resemblance between the soul 
and the harmony of the lyre; these comparisons cannot be 
trusted, being too superficial. (Tr. 97 to 100; 92 A, B, C, 
D, E; 93 A, B; 94C, E.) The soul is the ruling power 
by controlling the passions. (Tr. 100; 94 B.) 

Having answered Simmias, he addresses himself to Cebes, 
and his admissions and objections (Tr. 101; 95 A, B,C, D); 
and attacks the materialistic theory. (Tr. 101; 95 E.) He 
recounts his early fondhess for the study of Nature. (Tr. 
102; 96 LB.) His speculative doubts. (Tr. 102, 103; 96 
C, D, E; 97 A, B.) Finds fault with Anaxagoras. (Tr. 108 
to 105; 97 C, D,E; 98 A, B,C, D,E; 99 A.) Difference 
between cause and necessary concomitant. (Tr. 105; 99 
B.) Pre-eminence of the volftional and disposing power of 
mind. (Tr. 105, 106; 99 C, D, E.) 

He now returns to the much-yentilated subject of ideal 
forms, the absolutely good, great, and beautiful. If these 
exist, then the soul is immortal. (Tr. 106, 107, 108, 103; 
100 B, C, D; 101 A, B, ©, D; 97 A,B.) 

We pass over the scholastic discussion, which occupies 
down to (Tr. 113; 105 C), and then the main argument 
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is resumed. Body becomes living by the presence of 
soul, but as opposites cannot co-exist, the notion of the 
soul's death is excluded. Hence it is immortal] and indis- 
soluble. (Tr. 114, 115; 105 D, E; 106 A,B.) This is 
but a flimsy argument, and does not advance the proof, but 
rather throws us back on the other law of opposition, and 
Socrates himself admits this, or as much, (Tr. 115; 106 
C.) We can only rest on the surmise that divinity and life 
are incompatible with the notion of death. (Tr. 115; 106 
D, E.) Simmias will not question the conclusions further, 
but still expresses a sense of uncertainty. (Tr. 116; 107 
A, B.) 

Socrates now turns to the moral lessons deducible, that 
if the soul is immortal it deserves our anxious care, and 
we should strive to be as good as possible. Even to the 
bad man, annihilation would be a blessing, as separating 
him from his badness. (Tr. 116; 107 C.) The fate 
of souls pure and impure in Hades is then dwelt on. 
(Tr. 116, 117; 107 D, E; 108 A, B,C,D.) Then follows 
an important application .of the principle of the sufficient 
reason to show how the world is sustained in space. (Tr. 
117; 108 E; 109 A.) Graphic and poetical account of 
our mortal condition upon earth, as seen from our residence 
in its swampy hollows, and in the more radiant portions of 
the upper earth. (Tr. 118 to 120; 109 B,C, D,E; 110 A, 
B, C, D, E; 111 A, B, C.) Also of the lower regions and 
Tartarus. (Tr. 120,121; 111 D, E; 112 A, B, OC, D, EB.) 
The happiness of the blessed. (Tr. 123; 114 A, B,.C.) 
Though this is not proved to be as described, the account 
is at least probable. (Tr. 124; 114 D, EH; 115 A, B.) 

Socrates is now questioned as to how he would like to 
be buried, and replies that his soul will be away, and that 
his body will be no part of him. (Tr. 125; 115 0, D, E.) 
The touching courtesy of Socratés to his executioner, and 
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that of the latter towards him, is described. (Tr. 126; 116 
D.) The sun still upon the mountains and not yet sunk. 
(Tr. 126; 116 E.) The prayer and invocation. (‘T'r. 127; 
117C.) Expostulation with weeping friends by Socrates, 
who is alone unmoved. (Tr. 127; 117.D.) “Such,” says 
the narrator, “O Echecrates, was the end of our friend, a 
man whom we should say was the best and pregeminently 
the most wise and just of those who havegever come under 
our observation.” (Tr. 127; 118 A.) 


GORGIAS. . 


Goreras, one of the most read and popular of the dialogues 
of Plato, whose authorship is beyond suspicion. Callicles 
twits Socrates with being a day after the fair, like those who 
arrive when the battle has been fought and won (Tr. 136 ; 
447 A); but as Gorgias is his guest, he has only to ask in 
his own person what it is he professes to teach. Gorgias, 
on being interrogated, declares that no one has asked him 
anything new fora very long time past. (Tr. 137; 448 A.) 
On being pressed to say what is the art in which he is 
skilled, Gorgias replies that it is in rhetoric (Tr. 138; 
449 A), that he is a good rhetorician, and able to make 
others the same. Socrates hopes that he will reply with- 
out prolixity, and be as brief as possiBle in his answers. 
(449 B.) This, too, is what Gorgias prides himself on 
being able to do, though length cannot always be avoided, 
and Socrates begs that brevity may be now made use of, 
and the long speeches be deferred. (Tr. 139; 449 C.) 

“ What then is rhetoric employed about? of what is it the 
science?” Gorgias says, “ That of words ;” to which Socrates 
rejoins, ‘‘ What words? for many other arts are equally so 
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employed without being rhetoric.” (Tr. 139, 140; 449 D, 

E; 450 A,B.) Gorgias explains that while other arts are 

busied with manual exertion, rhetoric is wholly concerned 

with words. (Tr. 140; 450 C.) “ But arithmetic and geo- 

metry are in this respect on a par with it, though certainly 

not rhetoric. (450 D, E.) The first has to do with even and 

odd, the aw of computation pursues these relations to their 

consequences, and astronomy inquires into the velocity of 
sun, moon, and stars in their orbits. (Tr. 141; 451 A, B, C). 

What are the words which rhetoric is concerned with ?” 

“ Those,” says Gorgias, ‘‘ that belong to the highest and best 

of human interests.” ‘ But has he never heard that these 

are health, beauty, and riches honestly acquired ? (Tr. 142; 
i151 D, E.) Seeing that the physician, the gymnastic 

teacher, and the money-maker, would each declare his own 

pursuit and teaching to be the highest good, Gorgias must 

be compelled to show how he substantiates his claim.” 

(Tr. 142, 143; 452 A, B, C, D.) 

On this he says that his is the power of persuading 
judges in the law courts, senators in the senate, and the 
attendants on public meetings, and of making subservient 
to his purpose all professors of tke fore-mentioned arts. 
(Tr. 143; 452 E.) ‘“ Rhetoric, then, is the science of per- 
suasion; yet as both Socrates and Gorgias are earnestly 
bent on getting a clear idea on every subject, the matter 
must be further probed. Zeuxis paints animals and so 
do other artists, but what" animals is the question? Is 
rhetoric the only science of persuasion, or is not this the 
object of all teaching? (Tr. 143, 144; 453 A, B, C, D, EB.) 
What kind of persuasion is peculiar to it?” (454 A.) Gor- 
gias asserts that it is that which is produced in public 
proceedings relating to what is just and unjust. (Tr.145; 
454 B.) 

, ‘In order that the discussion should not be carried on 
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captiously, each reasoner is to state his case in his own 
way. (454C.) Socrates now asks ‘ whether learning and 
belief are one and the same or not, whether there is not 
true and false belief, which cannot be the case with science, 
so that belief and science are thus not the same, though 
each is attended by persuasion. (Tr. 145; 454 D, E.) Is 
the persuasion of rhetoric about the just and, unjust in 
public meetings that which produces beljef without science 
or with it? Manifestly it is the former, and the rheto- 
rician must give up all pretence to teach what is just and 
unjust, and take his stand on effecting belief. (Tr. 146; 
455 A.) Ifthe question is about physic, or building walls 
and docks, the selection of field marshals, the occupation of 
posts, will it be the rhetorician who will be called on to 
‘decide, or will the pupils of Gorgias be only able to 
counsel on what is just or unjust?’ (Tr. 146, 147; 455 
B, C, D.) The latter observes that Themistocles and 
Pericles were those who advised the building of walls and 
docks, not the artificers; on which Socrates exclaims that 
rhetoric must be an art all but divine in its range. 
(Tr. 147; 455 E; 456 A.) 

To confirm this impxession of its power, Gorgias adduces 
the fact that he has often persuaded the sick man to be cut 
or cauterized where the doctor could not prevail; that the 
rhetorician would be preferred as a candidate in any city to 
the medical man by virtue of his power of talking. (Tr. 147, 
148; 456 B,C.) Yet it wowd not be right, because a man 
is a pugilist or wrestler, that he should display his powers 
against his father, mother, and friends, or that where one 
such had done so, these arts should be denounced alto- 
gether. (Tr. 148,149; 456 D,E.) Neither the professors 
nor their science are to be scouted for a partial abuse of this 
kind, nor is the rhetorican to depreciate the physician’s 
or other pursuits because of his ability to override them. 
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We must only ‘despise and banish those who improperly 
employ their powers. (Tr. 148; 457 A, B, C.) 

Socrates deprecates being misunderstood or his motives 
assailed, because he differs from Gorgias. He claims to 
belong to those who are gladly refuted if they say what is 
not true. It is a greater goud to be delivered oneself from 
an evil then to deliver another. Gorgias expresses his 
agreement with what is said, and puts it to the vote whether 
the discussion shall be protracted. (Tr. 148, 149; 457 
D, E; 458 A, B.) All are clamorous for its going on. 
(Tr. 149,150; 458 C, D.) Socrates asks, “‘ Whether Gor- 
gias professes to make any willing pupil a rhetorician, so 
that he shall speak persuasively, but not to instruct him 
really?” 'This is admitted in reference to the multitude ; 
but does not this mean the ignorant, among whom alone 
the rhetorician will do more than the physician when 
health is the question? (Tr. 150; 458 E; 459 A.) “ All 
that rhetoric will do then is to make the ignorant think that 
it can accomplish what science cannot. (Tr. 150; 459 B,C.) 
Is the case the same with regard to just and unjust, dis- 
graceful and honourable, good and evil, as it is with 
health, that rhetoric can only makeethe ignorant man sup- 
pose that its possessor is more competent to advise than he 
who knows all about them? or must one who comes to 
Gorgias to be taught bring a knowledge of such subjects 
from elsewhere? (Tr. 151; 459 D, E) or will he only teach 
him to appear what he is not? What a man has learnt is 
that which he can teach; to teach justice the rhetorician 
should himself be just. It was said just now that we 
should only punish those who make a bad use of their 
powers, and the rhetorician, ought not to be capable of 
acting unjustly, if he is to discourse of what is just. But 
this is opposed to what was previously said, that rhetoric 
could be employed unjustly, so as to get the better of know- 
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ledge among the uninstructed.” (Tr. 151, 152, 153; 
460 A, B, C, D, E; 461 A.) " ° 

Polus here claims for Gorgias that he has involved him- 
self in apparent contradiction because he was reluctant to 
deny to the rhetorician the knowledge of what was just and 
good and beautiful. (Tr. 153; 461 B,C.) Socrates, in his 
quiet way, slightly resents this impertinent intrysion of so 
much younger a man into the discussiog between himself 
and Gorgias, and begs that he will avoid prolixity (461 D.) 
‘Am I not to be allowed to talk as much as 1 like?” says 
Polus; to which Socrates replies, “ That it would be sadif 
in Athens, where there is such freedom of speech, Polus alone 
should be refused indulging it. Yet he must recollect that 
if he claims this privilege, others may with equal right be 
allowed to walkaway.” (Tr. 154; 461 E; 462 A.) Polus 
now takes up the dialogue. ‘‘ According to Socrates, rhe- 
toric is not an art but a kind of skill for the procuring of 
pleasure, just as cookery is; and though he does not wish 
to pour contempt on the art of Gorgias, he denies that it 
ranks among things beautiful. (Tr. 154, 155; 462 B, ©, 
D, E.) The sum of it is flattery, and cookery is another 
department of the same exhibition, which Socrates further 
classes with personal adornment and sophistry. Rhetoric 
is a seeming division of politics, which is not beautiful, but 
the contrary.” (Tr. 155, 156; 463 A, B, C, D, E.) 

In explaining his meaning, he notes “ That there is such 
a thing as an apparently goed*habit of body which would 
not stand the test of a medical man’s scrutiny, and this is 
also true of the soul. (Tr. 156; 464 A.) The art which 
relates to the soul he terms political ; in that of the culture 
of the body there are physic and gymnastics; the latter 
analogous to legislation in the department of politics, the 
former to judicature. But flattery assumes in turn the 
disguise of each of these, and feigns to be what it is not. 
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Without concerning itself with what is best, it hoodwinks 
ignorance and assumes a specious outside. Cookery pre- 
tends to judge what is best for the body in place of physic. 
If a cook and medical man had to be judged by boys as to 
who was the best provider of nutriment, the latter would 
starve for want of employment. (Tr. 156, 157; 464 
B, C, D.), This is flattery and is disgraceful, because it 
looks to what is agreeable, not to what is best. (Tr. 157; 
464 E.) Itisaskill, not an art. (465 A.) The flattery 
under the semblance of gymnastics is personal adornment, 
which is base and deceptive and imposing, causing men to 
assume an outward sleekness and beauty which is foreign 
to them, making them neglect what is their own, and due 
to gymnastic training. What personal embellishment is 
to gymnastics, cookery is to physic, and sophistry to legis- 
lation. What cookery is to physic, rhetoric is to justice. 
Sophists and rhetoricians are made to simulate lawgivers 
and judges. (Tr. 157; 465 B,C.) Were the soul to relin- 
quish its command of the body, and cookery and physio 
not to be discriminated, all things would be jumbled 
together as Anaxagoras holds.” (Tr. 158; 465 D.) 

But here Socrates taxes himself with making use of that 
very prolixity which he has before censured in others. (465 
E.) ‘Are these,” Polus asks, ‘‘ good rhetoricians to be es- 
teemed base flatterers? (466 A.) Socrates says, they are of 
no esteem, and are powerless, if power is a good to him who 
possesses it. (466 B.) Do they not, like tyrants, slay whom 
they like, and banish and plunder where it pleases them ?” 
To this Socrates answers, “ That neither tyrants nor rhe- 
toricians do what they wish, though they do what they 
fancy is best. (Tr. 159; 466 C, D.) If to have power is 
a good to the possessor, such have no power ; nor when a 
man is destitute of understanding is doing what appears 
best to him any power in the true sense. Before Socrates 
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can be confuted, Polus must prove that rhetoricians are 
men of understanding, and if they are not, the being able 
to do what they please is an evil, nor can tyrants and 
rhetoricians have great power or do what they wish.” 
(Tr. 159; 466 E; 467 A.) Polus, however, refuses to see 
the distinction between doing what they wish and what 
seems best. (Tr. 160; 467 B.) Socrates asks, e Whether 
men wish what they do or that for the sake of which they 
do it? Do:those who drink medicine wish it, and what 
is disagreeable in it, or the health that it procures? 
(467 C.) Those who encounter the dangers of the sea do it 
for the riches which fvllow, not what they wish, but only 
its consequences.” (467 D.) 

It is now asked whether there is anything existing that 
is not either good or evil, or intermediate? ‘ Wisdom, 
health, and riches, are good, and their contraries evil.: 
Intermediate things are such as sitting, walking, run- 
ning, or mere substances like wood and stone. Do men 
do or seek these indifferent acts and things for the sake 
of the good, or vice versi? Surely the former. All we 
do is for some good proposed, not for the sake of the 
actions themselves. (Tr. 161; 467 EH; 468 A, B, C.) 
If then the tyrant or rhetorician kills or banishes another, 
he does only what seems better; but if the acts are 
evil he does not obtain his wish, and has no great power, 
if by power is meant the ability to acquire good.” (468 
D.) Polus thinks that Soczates would be envious of a 
man who could kill or rob with impunity irrespective of 
justice, while the latter thinks that such a wretch is not 
a subject for envy. (Tr. 162; 468 E; 469 A.) Socrates 
asserts, ‘That he who kills unjustly is wretched, and to 
be pitied, and that he who does it justly is not to be envied. 
Moreover, that he who is so slain is less to be pitied than 
he who commits the deed, whether justly or unjustly. It 
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isa greater evil to do than to suffer unjustly, though 
neither may be desirable, nor is tyranny to be chosen on 
such conditions.” (Tr. 162, 163; 469 B, C.) 

Socrates next supposes that he himself should exhibit a 
poniard in the full forum as a proof of his power to slay whom 
‘the momentary whim may select. ‘‘ Yet this proves nothing, 
for all meg have a power of mischief, of setting fire to dock- 
yards and ships. But for this they will be punished, and this 
is an evil. A man may have power when he can do what 
he likes for good; but if only for evil, his power must be 
rated assmall. (Tr. 163; 469 D, E; 470 A.) To kill or 
imprison is only good when done justly, but otherwise is 
the reverse.” Polus thinks that a child might convince 
him of the contrary, and Socrates expresses his readi- 
ness to be confuted by the child or Polus in his stead. 
*(Tr. 164; 470 B, C.) “To come to recent times, was 
not the tyrant Archelaus happy, and is not the Great King 
so likewise?” (470 D.) ‘ This can only be decided when it 
is known how either is situated as to knowledge and jus- 
tice. Archelaus is miserable if he is unjust,” and Polus 
declares hit to have been the latter, and relates the story 
of his cruel career. (Tr. 165; 470.E; 471 A, B. C.) 

Socrates now tells Polus that though he " well up in 
rhetoric he is deficient in dialectics. ‘‘ The production of a 
number of false witnesses against one that is true, is no con- 
futation. (471 D, E.) The Athenians and strangers may 
side with Polus, or Nicias,eor Aristocrates, or the whole 
family of Pericles, but cannot put down Socrates in this 
way. (Tr. 166; 472 A, B.) I, Socrates, must convert 
you, Polus, to be the one witness on my side or I shall not 
succeed in refuting you. The points in dispute are not 
trifles, for it is discreditable not to know who is or is not 

You think that Archelaus, though unjust, is 
y, which I declare to be impossible. How would it 
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be were he to meet his deserts? But you fancy that he is 
happy because he escapes punishment. I think him even 
more miserable because he does not than if he did. (Tr. 
166, 167; 472 C, D, E.) Paradoxical as this seems, I 
maintain this against you and your fancied refutation. 
Truth, however, can never be refuted.” (Tr. 167; 473 
A,B.) “Do you assert,” says Polus, “that if a man is 
tortured, mutilated, or has his eyes burnt out, or has first 
seen his wife and children so treated, and is then smeared 
with pitch and burnt, that he is more happy than the suc- 
cessful tyrant?” “This,” Socrates says, “is trying to 
scare him, not to refute him. Neither the one nor the 
other is happy, but the latter is more miserable.” Polus 
at this laughs outright; but neither is this refutation. 
“ True,” says Socrates, “I got laughed at when as a senator 
I had to collect the votes, and I have no wish to gather 
them now; but this is not what I seek: I must by fair 
argument get my opponent’s vote, for I never hope to 
succeed. with the multitude. I am of opinion that you and 
I, and all men, believe practically that to do what is unjust 
is worse than to suffer it.” (Tr. 167, 168; 473 C, D, BE; 
474 A, B.) Polus denigs this, but admits that it is more 
base to perpetrate wrong, though not that it is worse. 
(Tr. 169; 474C.) He does not think the beautiful and 
good, the evil and the disgraceful, the same. 

Socrates asks “‘ whether bodies, coléurs, outlines, sounds, 
employments, are beautiful per,se or in relation to something 
else? Are they not beautiful by virtue of the pleasure they 
confer or by their utility? (Tr.169; 474C,D,E.) So, too, 
with laws and science?’ Polus*praises this distinction. 
“Things are more beautiful and ugly according as they 
exceed in pleasure and utility, or in pain and evil.” (Tr. 
170; 475 A.) “You admitted that injustice was more 
base or ugly, and therefore it must exceed in pain and 
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or in both.” While he admits this, Polus denies 
that to commit injustice exceeds in pain, or in both pain 
and evil, and therefore it only exceeds in evil, and this 
being what is worse, the committing injustice is not only 
more base but worse than undergoing it. (Tr. 170, 171; 
475 B, C, D.) Polus admits that he would not prefer 
what is base and worse to what is less so, nor would any 
other man. This Socrates claims as a testimony of one 
true witness on his side against any number of dissen- 
tients. 

“Now let us come to the question whether it is not a 
greater evil not to be punished than to suffer wrong. 
(Tr. 171; 475 E; 476 A.) All things are beautiful so 
far as they are just. No agent can exist without a thing 
acted on. The patient suffers what the agent dves, and in 
the same mode and degree. If the agent chastises rightly 
and justly, the patient is mghtly and justly chastised, and 
what is just is beautiful. (Tr. 172; 476 B,C, D, E.) If 
it is beautiful then is it good, seeing the beautiful is either 
what is agreeable or useful. He that is punished rightly 
then suffers what is good, and is benefited as to his soul, 
and is freed from the greatest evil. (Tr. 173; 477 A.) 
Poverty is the great evil in respect of a man’s property ; 
sickness and malformation are evils of body, while injus- 
tice, ignorance, and unmanliness are evils of the soul. 
But is not injustice the most base and the worst of these ?” 
(Tr. 173, 174; 477 B, C.). This is admitted, but Polus 
will not grant that what is more base and harmful is 
therefore more painful, though he concedes the greatness 
of the evil. (Tr. 174;°477 D, E.) “Of the three reme- 
dies for poverty, disease, and injustice, justice is the more 
important and beautiful, and productive of most pleasure. 
To be under medical treatment may be no ground of 
rejoicing, though it may be useful, for he that is in perfeot 
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health is happier than be who needs a physician. But of 
two men possessed by any bodily or mental evil, he is 
the more wretched who is not under medical treatment 
than he who is. Now punishment is remedial and justice 
is the physic for depravity, though he who has no mental 
defect is the most happy. (Tr. 174,175; 478 A, B, C, D.) 
Next, however, is he who is freed from it, who is the 
person punished and called to account; and last of allis he 
who is uncured, who is like Archelaus, and the tyrants, 
and rhetoricians. (Tr. 176; 478 E.) These, like children, 
fear the knife and cautery; they look to the pain rather 
than the profit, and know nat the misery of a soul that is 
polluted and unholy, how much worse it is than any bodily 
suffering.” (Tr.176; 479 A, B.) 

It is now agreed by Polus “that to act unjustly is a 
vast evil, but that to do so and not suffer the penalty is 
infinitely more so (Tr. 176, 177; 479 ©, D); and that 
this applies to Archelaus, contrary to what was previously 
asserted.” (Tr. 177; 479 E.) “Now if this is so, what 
is the use of rhetoric unless it does the very reverse of 
what was supposed, and teaches us to accuse ourselves or 
friends of wrong-doing?” (Tr. 177,178; 480 A, B, C, D.) 
Absurd as this appears, Polus thinks that it cannot be 
rebutted. 

But Socrates further insists that on the principle of 
doing ill to our enemies, we ought to strive to prevent 
their being punished for their misdeeds, and that they may 
be immortal in their crimes, for which purpose rhetoric 
way be of service. (Tr. 178; 480 E; 481 A,B.) Here- 
upon Callicles suggests that Sodrates is joking, which 
Chmrephon denies, and he then questions Socrates on the 
point, and whether our lives will not be wholly subverted, 
if what he says is true? (Tr. 179; 481 ©.) 

Socrates explains that he can no more refuse to speak 
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as his favourite philosophy dictates than Callicles can dis- 
regard his attached Demus. The son of Clinias, his other 
flame, says different things at different times; not so phi- 
losophy, who is true to one verdict. ‘‘Far better that I 
should disagree with all men than that my lyre should be 
unstrung and dissonant, and the chorus of which I am 
conductor,” (Tr. 179, 180; 481 D, E; 482 A, B.) 

“You are, Socrates, but a mob orator,” says Cal- 
licles. ‘You have served Polus as you did Gorgias, and 
drawn from them admissions which I repudiate. Pro- 
fessing to look for truth, you confound the province of 
nature and law. Naturally, it is baser and worse to 
suffer injustice; but legally it is worse to commit it. 
To submit to wrong is not the part of a man but of a 
slave. Those who make laws are the feeble and the 
many, who would terrify the stronger and more acqui- 
sitive, themselves content to have only an equal allow- 
ance. But nature declares that the more powerful should 
have more than those less so. In all states this has been 
agreed on, or why did Xerxes war on Greece, or his father 
on the Scythians? (‘T'r. 180, 181; 482 C, D, E; 483 
A, B,C, D.) We however tame dgwn the fiercest tempers 
from youth up, as if subduing lions by charms and tricks, 
and expatiating on what we term the beautiful and just ; 
but if a man of higher ability is found, he will cast off 
these limitations and break through them and trample 
under foot these legal dogmes and restrictions, and become 
master in lieuof slave. (Tr.181; 483; 484A.) Pindar, 
too, speaks of Law as king, where Hercules carried off the 
oxen of Geryon. However refined a thing philosophy may 
be, when moderately pursued in youth, it may be ruinous 
when prolonged too late or followed too exclusively. 
Recluses of this turn know nothing of business or the 
active duties of life. They are as ridiculous in these 
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matters as are politicians who meddle with philosophy. 
As Euripides says, every mancuts a figure in his own 
particular walk, and dwells chiefly upon it. What he is 
deficient in he speaks slightingly of, and shuns, and 
praises his own forte from self-love. (Tr. 182; 484 B, C, 
D, E; 485 A.) Philosophy may be well in its due place, 
but is ridiculous when pursued to old age. It,is absurd 
to hear an old man stuttering, or to sep him playing, as 
much so as to see an old head on young shoulders. An 
old man who has not abandoned philosophy deserves to be 
whipped. All this I say, Socrates, for your advantage. 
(Tr. 183; 485 B, C, D, E; 486 A.) If you were to be 
arrested on a charge of injustice, you would not know what 
answer to make in court, but would turn giddy and be at 
a non plus at the mercy of the accuser. An art that renders 
aman incapable of self-defence, or lets him be slapped on 
the face with impunity, is worthless. Give up these 
frivolous and elegant subtleties which will only help you 
to dwell in an empty house, and emulate those who are 
wealthy and prosperous and renowned.” (Tr. 184; 486 B,C.) 

“Had I,” says Socrates, ‘‘a soul made of gold, I should 
rejoice to find a touchstone fit to test it, and I am for- 
tunate in discovering one in you.” (486 D, E.) “ How ?” 
‘Because you are possessed of knowledge, goodness of 
heart, and power to express yourself. It is not every one 
who can test me, either from the lack of wisdom or good 
intention. Though Gorgias end Polus ard wise, yet they 
are sO sensitive to shame that they contradict themselves 
before a crowd of listeners. You, Callicles, have studied 
wisdom. If you agree with me, it is a test of my being 
true. (Tr. 184,185; 487 A,B,C, D, E.) I err unwil- 
lingly when I do err, and through ignorance, not intention. 
If my future actions do not agree with my previous 
admissions, call me stupid and worthless. 
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“ Let nie however hear again what Pindar says and you. 
Is it that the stronger should strip the weaker by force, 
the ‘better rule the worse, and that the superior should 
have more than the more abject?” ‘ This,” says Cal- 
licles, “is what I did and still say.” (Tr. 185, 186; 
488 A, B.) “Do you,” asks Socrates, “regard the better 
and supeyior as the same, or the stronger one with 
the better? (488 C.) The many are by nature superior 
to the one, and prescribe laws binding on individuals. 
If the superior are better, as you say, so are their laws 
better and beautiful. But the many think it just to pos- 
sess the equal, and that it is more disgraceful to do than 
to suffer wrong. Answer, is it notso?” “Itis.” “Then 
law and nature are here agreed, and your previous state- 
ment is contradicted.” (Tr. 186,187; 488 D,E; 489 A, B.) 

Callicles objects to what he terms trifling, and catch- 
ing at words, and asserts that superior and better are 
the same. He does not mean to say that the decisions 
of slaves or worthless persons are binding as legal, or 
that two are better than one, or that what is stronger 
is better. Whom, then, does he mean by the better if 
not the stronger? Socrates begs him to answer in good 
temper lest he should take himself off. (Tr. 187; 489 
C, D.) | 

He now declares that he means the more excellent, 
or, if Socrates will have it, the more wise. (Tr. 188; 
489 E.) “Accordingly, one wise man is superior to ten 
thousand not so, and should rule and have more than they, 
this being the meaning of Callicles. But by this reasoning, 
a physician in the midst of abundance and among persons 
both vigorous and feeble, ought to have more meat than 
they, because he is better, though, should his constitution 
be weak, he ought to take less food.” (Tr. 188,189; 490 
A, B, CG, D, E.) 7 
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Callicles objects to this Socratio mode of particularizing 
or trifling. He thinks the wise better, and that he ought 
to have more than others, but not more food or clothes. 
Nor does he think that a shoemaker should have larger 
shoes, nor a good husbandman more seeds to sow. ‘By 
the gods, Sovrates,” says Callicles, “ you are everlastingly 
talking of shoemakers, and cooks, and doctors. ,(Tr. vol. 
iil, 573; see Symp. 221 E; 222 A.) By superiors, I 
don’t mean such as these, but persons skilled in ruling the 
state and brave todefend it.” To this Socrates replies that 
his shortcomings are different from those of his collocutor, 
who never says the same thing with himself. At one 
time better and superior mean stronger, then again wiser, 
and now braver. This only elicits a reassertion that the 
better are the wiser and braver politicians, and that the 
governors should have more than the governed. (Tr. 189; 
491 A, B, C.) ‘Is it,” Socrates asks, “as governing 
themselves or as being themselves subject to rule? We 
speak of men being masters of themselves and temperate.” . 
Callicles, however, declares that the temperate are the 
silly. ; 

“ Of course” (said ixpnically by Socrates). “The man 
who livesaright, happily and not servilely, should indulge 
his desires to the utmost on the grandest scale, with the 
aid of wisdom and courage. Few men have the talent for 
this, and therefore the most conspire to hide their own 
feebleness and to abuse intemperance. (Tr. 190; 491 D, E; 
492 A.) What more contemptible in a king’s son, or one 
having the means of advancement, than to abandon the 
good things of life for the sake of the dicta of the many. 
Will they not be miserable, if, being in power, they can 
confer no more on friends than on enemies? The truth is 
that self-indulgence and license are happiness, and virtue 
and the rest nd.” (Tr. 191; 492 B, C.) 
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“You speak unreservedly, Callicles, what others think 
but fear to say,” observes Socrates; “goon and exhaust 
what remains, You mean, that those who want nothing are 
not happy.” “Ido; for thus stones and dead folks would 
be happy were it not so.” ‘And, indeed,” adds Socrates, 
‘“‘ Euripides may be speaking the truth when he says, ‘Who 
can say whether life be not the same as death, and death be 
not life? I have heard from one of the sages that we are 
dead and the body our tomb, and that the soul’s desires 
are always fluctuating up and down, which some poet has 
worked into a fable, by playing on the Greek words, where 
a cask seems to be connected with the word for being 
credulous, and the term ‘ uninitiated,’ applied to fools, may 
also be taken to mean ‘leaking out.’ He compares the 
intemperate habit of a soul to a cask full of holes, and 
makes the filling such a cask by a sieve to be the punish- 
ment of the uninitiated in Hades. The sieve is the 
emblem of the soul which retains nothing. Fabulous as 
this may be, I want it to teach you a lesson, and I hope I 
shall succeed. (Tr. 191,192; 492 D, E; 493 A, B, C, D.) 
Suppose, again, that two men have many casks, those of 
one being full, either of wine, or honey, or milk, &c., 
which have been procured with infinite toil, and can only 
be refilled at great cost, but having been once filled do not 
leak out, while those of the other are full of holes, the 
waste through which he. must labour painfully to replenish. 
Which is the happier man, the former, who represents the 
moderate, or the latter, who may be taken as the intempe- 
rate man?” (Tr. 192; 493 D, E; 494 A.) 

“I am not persuaded,” says Callicles, ‘and I maintain 
that he who has filled his casks has no more pleasure, but is 
like the stone ; for pleasure consists in the flowing in and 
out.” *‘* Well, this latter is certainly different from the case 
-of the stone. You mean something akin to the pleasure of 
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eating and drinking when hungry and thirsty 7” “TI do.” 
*‘ Does this apply to scratching, where a man has the itch, 
or to persons utterly abandoned to the satisfying infamous 
desires?” Callicles asks if Socrates is not ashamed to have 
recourse to such illustrations, and the latter defends him- 
self. (Tr. 193, 194; 494 B, OC, D, E; 495 A.) Socrates 
desires to know whether the pleasant and thg good are 
the same, or whether there is something pleasant not good. 

Not to contradict himself, his opponent declares them to 
be the same; but Socrates objects to such a qualification, 
if made for the sake of argument. (Tr. 194; 495 A.) 
“If Callicles persists in ayserting their identity earnestly, 
the discussion shall proceed. (495 B.) Science is some- 
thing. It may be conjoined with courage; but courage 
and science, and pleasure and science, and courage and 
pleasure, are not the same. Yet Callicles of Acharne, who 
says that the pleasant and good are the same, declares that 
courage and science are different Hom one another as well 
as the good.” 

‘““And Socrates of Foxland does not concur in this,” 
observes the other. ‘‘No, he does not. A man cannot 
be well and ill at the same time, or distant at the same 
moment from health and disease, nor is he good and 
happy, and bad and wretched, coincidently. He cannot 
possess and part from good and ill at one and the same 
moment. (Tr. 194,195; 495 C, D, HE; 496 A,B.) This 
is admitted. ‘T'o be hungry as painful, though it is plea- 
sant to eat when hungry, All want and desire is painful. 
Drinking satisfies a want and isa gratification. Therefore, 
when the thirsty man drinks, pain and pleasure coexist. 
(Tr. 196; 496 C, D, EH.) But as aman cannot fare badly 
and well at the same time, and a man in pain may rejoice, it 
is clear that the good and pleasant are not the same.” 

Callicles thinks this is mere subtlety (Tr. 197; 497 A), 
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and appeals to Gorgias, who insists that Socrates may be 
allowed to argue in his own way. (497 B.) Socrates con- 
tinues, ‘“‘ Do we not at the samo instant ceaso to thirst and 
to receive pleasure from drinking, and so cease at once to 
feel pain and pleasure? But we do not at the same 
moment cease to suffer good and evil. Consequently, 
vood and pleasant, and evil and painful, are not one and 
the same. (497 C, D.) Good is good from the presence 
of good, and beautiful from that of beauty. You do not 
call fools and cowards good men, and boys and men of no 
understanding you have often seen rejoicing. (497 E.) 
You have also seen persons of intelligence rejoicing and 
grieving. But which do both these the most, wise men 
or fools? Have you seen a coward in battle? Which 
exulted most at getting rid of the enemy, the coward or 
the man of valour 7” “ Why, both,” says Callicles. “ But 
who grieves inost when an enemy advances 7?” ‘ Possibly 
the coward, as well as in the other case he rejoices.” (Tr. 
198, 199; 498 A, B.) ‘On the whole, the good and bad 
feel joy and pain pretty equally. (Tr. 199; 498 ©.) But 
if goodness and pleasure are confounded, the bad man, who 
is rather the more susceptible of joyeng and grieving, must 
become equally good with the good man, or rather more 
good.” (Tr. 199, 200; 498 D, FE: 499 A.) 

Callicles, who is fast being entangled in the adversary’s 
toils, tries to shift his ground by maintaining that he thinks 
some pleasures better and others worse, or, in other words, 
that some pleasures are good and others bad. (Tr. 200; 
499 B,C.) “ Some pleasures,” continues Socrates, ‘‘ are pro- 
fitable, others injurious, and these are what we term good 
and bad. The pleasures of eating and drinking, so far as 
they produce health and strength, are good, otherwise they 
are evil. Some pains are advantageous, others the reverse ; 
and we ought in all cases to select the beneficial, the good 
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being the end of all actions, and everything requiring to 
be done for its sake, not the reverse. (Tr. 201; 499 D, E.) 
We must do the pleasant for the sake of the good, not 
the good for the pleasant; but this needs knowledge, 
as I said to Gorgias and Polus. Cookery has pleasure 
for its aim, and physic has the good. Do not think 
that I jest, when I seck to determine so importaxt a ques- 
tion as how we ought to live, whetheras a rhetorician 
employed in political affairs, or as a philosopher. (Tr. 
201, 202; 500 A, B, C.) 

“We have decided that there is what is good, and 
what is pleasant, and that they differ. I spoke dispa- 
ragingly of cookery as a skill, not an art; but of 
medicine in far other terms. Supposing this to be con- 
ceded, there are analogous principles applicable to the 
soul; those which consult for its best intcrests and those 
which only consider its pleasure, without regard to conse- 
quences.” ‘J concede that the discussion may be brought 
to an end,” says Callicles; and now he yields his assent to 
what is further propounded. “ By means of flattery, many 
pursuits effect what is pleasant. There is flute-playing, 
harping in tho public games, the exhibition of choruses, 
and dithyrambic poetry to gratify the crowd. (Tr. 202, 
203; 500 1), B: 501 A, B,C, D, HM; 502 A.) What, too, 
of that ancient and marvellous art of tragic representation— 
does it avoid what is pernicious? or does it aim solely to 
gratify the auditors ? Clearly the latter, and this is flattery. 
Were we to take from poctry its melody and rhythm and its 
metrical march, mere words would remain (Tr. 204: 
002 B, C); which being addressed to the multitude is 
popular speaking, and also rhetorical, addressed to women 
and boys, and slaves and freedmen, which we regard as 
flattery. (Tr. 204; 502 D.) Does what is addressed to 
the Athenian public, and elsewhere in states, appear tu you 
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to aim at what is best for them, or are they talked to as 
children for mere gratification?’ (Tr. 205; 502 E.) 
‘*Sometimes their good is regarded, sometimes not,” says 
Callicles, 

“ But where,” asks Socrates, ‘did you ever see a rhe- 
torician who studied the people’s .good? if so, name 
him. Nether Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades, or Pericles, 
was of this class. No good man talks at random; like 
other good artists, he gives his work a certain form, har- 
mony, and regularity, and this is the case with the yym- 
nast and physician. A good house will be one that is 
orderly and well disposed, and a bad one the reverse. So, 
too, in the case of soul and body: in the latter what 
results from good order is health and vigour ; in the former, 
it is righteousness and moderation. (Tr. 205, 206, 207; 
503 A, B,C, D, E; 504 A,B,C, D.) ‘The good rhetorician 
will likewise strive to banish injustice and intemperance. 
(504 EF.) Physicians only allow the healthy man to eat 
and drink what he pleases, and so long as a soul is unholy, 
its desires should be restrained where they do not tend to 
better it. This restraint is punishment, and it is therefore 
better for the soul than that iteshould possess license.” 
(Tr. 207; 505 A, B.) 

Callicles declines to grant this, though, as Socrates says, 
it leaves the discourse without a head, nor will he be 
induced to argue further. To this Socrates rejoins, that if 
he is himself to carry it onealone, it will verify the say- 
ing of Epicharmus, that a dialogue which was before held 
by two must be sustained by one alone. (Tr. 208; 505 
C, D, E.) : 

Gorgias now expresses a wish that the reasoning should 
proceed; and Socrates, though he thinks he has given 
Callicles a Roland for his Oliver, assents to go forward 
with the argument “The good and pleasant are not,” 
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he says, ‘“‘the same. The pleasant is to be sought for 
the sake of the good. We are good by the presence of 
virtue, which is not a thing that comes by chance; 
but by order, art, and right procedure. These are what 
make a thing good. It is so with the soul: the orderly 
and temperate soul is good. (Tr. 208, 209; 506 A, B, C, 
D, E.) If this be so, what is contrary to tewperate is 
base. The temperate or moderate man will act praise- 
worthily towards gods and men—that is, righteously and 
holily—and he will be righteous and holy. He will also 
be courageous, and shun bad associates and improper plea- 
sures ; in short, a good man in all respects oppositely to 
the evil one. Among individuals or states, happiness is 
only to be secured by doing what is just, or suffering 
punishment when wrong has been done. This should be 
the aim of life, to control and repress all intemperate 
desires, and that we should not live like robbers, who can 
have no attachments nor know what friendship means, 
(Tr. 209, 210; 507 A, B, C, D, HE.) The wise men say 
that heaven and earth and their denizens are held together 
by community of feeling, and they term this order a 
Cosmos or Universe. You do not seem to see what a 
mighty power geometric equality has with gods and men, 
and prefer that each man should share unequally. If the 
happy are not so by the possession of righteousness and 
moderation, what will follow? Why, that we ought to 
be our own accusers if we dosinjustice, and we should call 
rhetoric in to enforce the necessity of punishment, so that 
the good rhetorician should know and practise what is just, 
which Polus thought Gorgias admitted from being 
ashamed to admit the opposite inference. (Tr. 211; 508 
A, B, C.) You say any man may strike me on the face, 
or rob, or kill me, all which I deny to be disgraceful 
except to him who inflicts these injuries on another. 
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These are abiding truths, bound up in adamant, which it 
will take a stronger man than you to tear asunder ; and in 
throwing aside punishment as a means of redress we cast 
away a chief help. (  ,/211, 212; 508 D, E; 509 A, B, 
C.) To do injustice, then, is the greater evil; to undergo 
it the less one. But how is the first to be avoided and 
the secong averted? Is it by power, or mental determi- 
nation? Will it.be sufficient for a man to wish not to do 
wrong in order to avoid it, or does he need some external 
aid? Recollect that no one commits wrong willingly, but 
against his will, as Volus and I asserted. We need, then, 
an art and power for prevention of wrong.” 

The following is the course the reasoning now takes. ‘‘ A 
man who is absolute in a city, or the friend of the powers 
that be, will be safe from injury. Like is friendly to like, and 
no fierce tyrant will be the friend of the more virtuous man, 
nor will he be that of one much worse than himself; so that 
a youth who would wish to be unharmed and to rise in the 
world, would study the temper of the ruler. (Tr. 212, 213; 
509 D, HE; 510 A, B, C, I.) But he will not thus be ren- 
dered incapable of committing wrong or of avoiding punish- 
ment for it, and the worst of evil will be his lot. You say 
he may kill whom he pleases; but this will be for a bad 
man to kill one who is good, probably. But this is not the 
worst evil that can befal a man, nor is the art of rhetoric, 
which would screen a man in the courts of law, the art 
most to be cultivated. Swmming saves a man’s life, so 
does the art of the steersman, just as rhetoric does, without 
claiming to be all-important. The captain does not 
swagger and boast when he has brought us from Mgina 
for two obols, or from Egypt or Pontus for two drachme; 
but walks ashore in a quiet and unostentatious manner. 
Nor does he know whom of his passengers he has done a 
service to in preventing their being drowned. They are 
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no better in soul or body than wkten they embarked. To 
# man incurably afflicted, escape from death is no benefit ; 
and if the malady is in his soul, possibly the man ought 
not to live at all. (Tr. 214, 215; 510 HE; 511 A, B, C, D, 
E; 512 A.) Thus the sea captain does not boast of saving 
life, nor does the engineer or general who saves cities ; 
yet he is as good as your orator, though he havyly extols 
his art as verbosely as you do, Callicles ; and though you 
would spurn to give your daughter to his son as being but 
an engineer, or to take his daughter for your son, why I 
cannot see. (Tr. 215, 216; 512 B,C, D.) To save and 
be saved are not the chief good. As no man can avoid his 
day of doom, we ought to strive to pass what remains to us 
of life in the best manner possible. It is a question 
whether we should strive to resemble the Athenians as 
much as we can, without which we shall not be in favour 
nor possess influence. We must take care lest, like the 
Thessalian witches who dragged down the moon, we lose 
our dearest reward by choosing such power and influence. 
If you would gain and retain the favour of the Athenian 
people, you must imitate them and the son of Pyrilampes, 
for all love those who, adopt their way of thinking and 
speaking.” (Tr. 216; 512 EH; 513 A, B, C.) 

After this, Callicles says he is not quite persuaded, though 
shaken in his opinion. To which Socrates rejoins that this 
is because a popular sentiment has laid too strong a hold on 
him. (Tr. 217; 513 D.) Tovresume. “ There are, as was 
said, two principles, pleasure and the aiming at what is best ; 
the first low, and a kind of flattery, the second high in its 
aspirations. Our fellow-citizens must be prepared for the 
reception of goodness by being made upright, without 
which riches and power are worthless. But did we design 
to carry out great architectural or engineering works, we 
must first look to our qualifications whether we have had 
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experience, or possess ta&8te; and if so, we may proceed to 
work. So if we aspired to the character of physicians, we 
ought reasonably to ask, whom did we evercure? It would 
be as ridiculous to practise in any case of danger as for 
the potter’s apprentice to make his first trial on the costly 
vase. (Tr. 217, 218; 513 E; 514 A, B, C, D, E.) You, 
Callicles, gall me to account for not concerning myself 
with state affang; but what citizen have you yourself 
bettered, or made good, who was previously foolish and 
immoderate ?”’ 

“ This, Socrates, is cavilling.” “No, not so. Ought not 
every politician to ask himself whether he has studied to 
be as personally perfect as possible; and adopting this 
test, what shall we say of Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades, 
and Pericles? (Tr. 218, 219; 515 A. B,C.) If they were 
good citizens, they made their fellows better instead of 
worse; but did not Pericles cornupt them and make the 
Athenians lazy, cowardly, talkative, and greedy, by giving 
them pay?’ Callicles says, ‘‘'This is said by those who 
have been bruised as to their cars.” Socrates proceeds. 
‘When the Athenians were worse, they found no fault 
with Pericles; but after he had wrought a change (as you 
would say for the better), they condemned him for corrup- 
tion, and all but to death. He is but a pvor trainer of 
asses, horses, and oxen, who has brought them to kick, and 
butt, and bite, though originally free from these faults. 
Man is no more than an animal, and Pericles ought to have 
made his herd more just had he been a good statesman. 
But he rendered them savage from being gentle, and 
though his protégés, they ostracised him for ten years. 
They did the same to Themistucles and Miltiades, the con- 
queror at Marathon; and had not the Prytaneis interfered, 
he would have been thrown into the Barathrum. Good 
drivers do not keep their seats when their horses are un- 
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broken in, to be pitched out when they are fully trained. 
(Tr. 219, 220; 515 D, E; 516 A, B, C, D, E.) 

‘‘We have therefore had neither good statesmen nor good 
rhetoricians. I grant that Themistocles and Pericles did 
more than the men of our day, but hardly in teaching con- 
tinence and the repression of unbridled desires. They pro- 
vided ships, and docks, and walls, and thus were more effi- 
cient than their successors. (‘T'r. 221; 5)7 A, B,C.) We 
keep, however, going round and round in the same track. 
Though the care of the body is the object of many arts, 
medicine and gymnastics preside over these. ‘The soul, too, 
as you admitted, is under sume higher rule; but you quote 
insufficient examples of men, good and great, in this de- 
partment, just as you spoke of certain cooks, and confec- 
tioners, and innkeepers, as ministering to the body, who 
only made it gross and ruined its old flesh. The subjects 
of this pampering, however, will not accuse and blame 
those who have indulged their tastes, whenever, through 
high feeding, they have become diseased, but those who 
warned them of the consequences of excess. You, Callicles, 
extol those who have thus ministered to intemperance by 
presenting them with ,walls, and docks, and doles, as 
Pericles did, whom you praise; but take care the Athe- 
nians do not turn round some day on you and Alcibiades, 
though you may not be offenders in chief. (Tr. 221, 222, 
223; 517 D, E; 518 A, B, C, D, EH; 519 A.) When a 
state punishes its statesmen, the latter loudly complain. 
But no state ruler can be unjustly deposed by his fellow- 
citizens any more than the sophist can be treated badly 
by those to whom he professed to teach virtue; for if he 
has done what he promised or ought to have done they 
cannot be unjust. (Tr. 223, 224; 519 B,C, D, E.) It 
was the ruler’s business to make the citizens good ; and if 
he does not, he suffers for his own defects. (Tr. 224; 
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520 A.) Sophist and rhetor are pretty much the same, 
though the art of the former is more beautiful than that 
of the latter. Get rid of injustice on the part of men, and 
there is no danger that sophist or rhetorician will be cheated 
of their fees. It is not discreditable to take fees for a consul- 
tation on architecture or other subjects, but it is thought 
so to refuge advice on the way in which a man can become 
as good as possible, without a fee is given, for the obvious 
reason that if the man is made good there is no fear that 
he will not repay the obligation. 

‘““Will you then urge me to thwart the Athenians for 
their good or to flatter them to their injury? (Tr. 224, 
225; 520 B, C, D, E; 521 A.) If you again say that 
I expose myself to be killed or plundered, I say that 
a bad man will kill a good one, and my property will 
never be of use to the plunderer. JI may go to prison 
or to death, but no man of worth will lead me there. I 
and a few others alone aim at true statesmanship. I 
speak not for popular applause, and I may be able to 
make no reply in a court of justice. I should be judged 
as a physician would be by boys, where a cook brought an 
indictment against him. The latter would say that he did 
not cut, and burn, and drench you with horrid draughts, 
nor starve you, but that he catered to please your appetite, 
and a rare outcry would be raised at the doctor. (Tr. 225, 
226; 521 B,C, D, E; 522 A.) This would be my case in the 
law-courts.” ‘‘ But is not this,” asks the respondent, “ to 
be badly circumstanced, net to be able to assist yourself?’ 
“My notion of self-assistance,” says Socrates, “is not being 
able to sin against gods or men. If I could do this, I 
should be ashamed ; but were J to die for want of orato- 
rical flattery, I should die calmly, seeing that to descend 
to the grave with a guilty soul is the crowning ill. (Tr. 
226, 227 ; 522 B, C, D, E.) 
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“ But hear a beautiful fable. The law has existed since 
the time of Saturn, that the righteous go to the Isles of 
the Blessed, the wicked to Tartarus. At that period 
the sentences were badly awarded, owing to the fact 
that evil souls were often lodged in bodies very beau- 
tiful, and that falso witnesses were suborned. The 
judges, too, were veiled in a body of flesh. Zeus ordered 
Prometheus to rectify this. The time of a man’s death 
is no longer to be known; he is to be jrMged, naked and 
dead, before judges who are in lke condition. Minos 
and Rhadamanthus are to be the judges from Asia, /Macus 
from Europe, and Minos is to be chief arbiter. Death 
is the severance of soul and body, though cach retains its 
own habit afterwards, whether ef bodily pecxlarity or 
mental. (Tr. 227, 228, 229; 523 A, B, CU, D, Ib; 524 A, 
B, C,D.) Often the soul of some lordly tyrant or the great 
king is arraigned before the judges. Their souls are found 
marked with seams and scars, disfigured by pride, and 
falsehood, and luxury, and lust. On this they are sent to 
prison as a punishment, by which they will be rendered 
better, or to serve as a warning t0 others. (Tr. 229; 524 
E; 525 A.) Those who are benefited are such as have 
committed curable sins, and this only takes place through 
punishment. Extreme cases there are which are incurable, 
which aro a lasting warning in Hades. Of these, that 
Archelaus cited by Polus will be one, and tyrants, kings, 
and despots will be others, who, through irresponsible 
power, have enacted frightful crimes. Homer attests this 
in the persons of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Tityus; while 
Thersites he regards as curable.+ (Tr. 229, 280; 525 B, 
1, D, EB.) Notwithstanding, good men have been found 
among the powerful, and such are pre-eminently deserv- 
ing of praise, though they are few in number. (Tr. 230; 
526 A.) Of these, Aristides was one. When the soul is 
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brought before Rhadamanthus, he knows only that it is 
wicked, and he sends it to Tartarus as curable or incurable. 
That of the philosopher he sends to the Isles of the’ 
Blessed, if he has been quiet in life and busied with his 
own affairs. 

“Believing all this, I shall strive to live and die as 
virtuously as possible, and I invite you and all others 
to aim at the same. If you do not, it is you that will 
turn giddy, and“be nonplussed when you appear before 
the judge (see above, 486 B, C; also Theet. 174 C, 
D, E; 175 C, D; Tr. 409), and possibly some one will 
smite you on the face. You may, however, regard this as 
an old wife’s story, and not wonder if you can find any- 
thing more worthy of belief. But now you three, Cal- 
licles, Polus, and Gorgias, the cleverest men of your day, 
are unable to show that the contrary is true. While so 
much has been refuted, this remains stable: that we ought 
to avoid inflicting injury more than the suffering it; that 
we ought to aim to be, not to appear good merely; that 
next to being good is becoming so; that flattery should be 
wholly avoided; and tliat rhetoric should be employed 
altogether in effecting what is just, Dare, then, and suffer 
all, for nothing is ever dreadful to the good and virtuous 
man. When we have attained this condition we will deli- 
berate further; but at present our views are too fluctua- 
ting to be of any avail, so ignorant are we. Lastly, let 
us follow the reasoning whigh calls on us to live and die 
in the practice of virtue, and invite others to do‘the same, 
not that which you, Callicles, unhesitatingly urged, which 
is of no worth.” (Tr, 230, 231, 232; 526 A, B, C, D, E; 
527 A, B, C, D, E.) 
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PROTAGORAS. 


Proragoras, one of the most famous and admired of the 
canonical dialogues of Plato, in which a considerable number 
of interlocutors appear. Socrates is twitted by g friend as 
being still captivated with the mature beayty of Alcibiades, 
and the former contends that the most attractive age is that 
when the beard is first appearing. (Tr. 237; 309 A.) But 
he has met what is more beautiful, a very wise man from 
Abdéra (Tr. 237; 309 C); no less than the famous Prota- 
goras. (Tr. 238; 309 D.) Being urged to tell what con- 
versation had taken place between them, Socrates narrates 
how Hippocrates had roused him very early before dawn to 
announce the great man’s arrival, being anxious to profit by 
his instruction. (Tr. 239; 310 A,B,C, D.) On this Socrates 
questions him whether he knows to whom and for what 
he is about to disburse fees, fees which will probably empty 
both their purses and run them into debt. (Tr. 240; 311 
A,B,C, D, E.) Doubtless it is to a Sophist with a view to 
become such, a character, however, in which he would blush 
to appear. (Tr. 240; 312A.) Yet he does not desire to bea 
professional sophist, but to reap the instruction which prac- 
tising the study would communicate. (Tr. 240; 312 B.) 
But here he isin the dark. What is the wisdom the 
Sophist will convey? (Tr. 244; 312 C, D.) Hippocrates 
replies that he will teach him the art of public speaking. 
(Ib.) But about what? and here he frankly confesses that 
he does not know. (Tr. 241; 312 E.) Socrates enlarges 
on the danger of a man’s trusting his body, much more his 
soul, to an unknown guide (‘I'r. 241, 242; 313 A, B); 
and asks if a Sophist is not a species of trafficker in soul 
wares, for the soul’s nutriment. (Tr. 242; 313 C.) Such 
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nutriment is learning, but it is not to be bought from the 
huckster or hawker, in ignorance of its value. Food which 
is deposited in earthen jars may be bought without much 
risk, but learning must be carried away in the vessel of the 
soul with great risk of tainting the soul itself. (Tr. 242; 
313 D, BE; 314 A, B.) 

After this the two go in search of the Sophist and expe- 
rience a rebuff from a saucy janitor, who at last admits 
them where they see Protagoras walking to and fro, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of disciples attracted from foreign 
cities by the witchery of his voice, which is said to re- 
semble that of Orpheus, and by many well-known con- 
temporary Athenians and persons of distinction from other 
places, in addition to groups surrounding Hippias and Pro- - 
dicus in bed under heaps of skins for blankets. (Tr. 243, 
244; 314 C,D,E; 315 A, B, C, D,E.) 

Socrates now introduces himself and Hippocrates to the 
Sophist, and the latter then enlarges on the fact that the 
earlier Suphists concealed their art under the veil of poetry 
to avoid unpopularity and jealousy from the leaders in 
states, not the unthinking herd. But he is of opinion that all 
subterfuge of this sort is dangerous and silly, and makes a 
man look like an impostor when found out. (Tr. 244, 245; 
816 A,B,C, D,E; 317A.) He therefore tells all the world 
what he is, and though old enough to be the father of every 
one present, he has never suffered any inconvenience from 
this candour. (Tr. 246; 347 B, C.) Arrangements are 
made for entering on an open conference in presence of 
Hippias and Prodicus, and our Sophist tells the would-be 
disciple that every day will bear testimony to his improve- 
ment. (Tr. 246; 317 D, H; 318 A.) But Socrates asks, 
“Improvement in what?” (Tr. 247 ; 318 B, C.).“ Not,” says 
Protagoras, with a knowing look at Hippias, ‘in arithmetic, 
astronomy, &c., but in showing him how to manage his 
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private affairs, and to be an effective statesman.” (Tr. 247 ; 
318 D, E.) “In other words, ‘ politics,’ ” says Socrates, 
‘‘which I fancied was not to be taught.’’ In support of 
this view he gives a graphic account of popular consulta- 
tions at Athens, the laughing and hooting at any man who 
steps out of his own art to advise on practical matters, but 
on the other hand the complacency felt when,any man 
speaks on politics. Moreover, the great Pericles had ill- 
success in teaching his sons to be statesmen, and other wise 
and good men had had no better success in teaching virtue. 
(Tr. 247 to 249; 319 A, B, C, D, E; 320 A, B.) 

On this Protagoras recounts the fable of Prometheus and 
Epimetheus which declares at its close that Zeus ordered the 
distribution of modesty and justice to all men in common. 
(Tr. 249 to 251; 320 C, D,E; 321 A, B, C, D, E; 322 A, 
B,C.) ‘This explains all men’s right to share in political 
discussions. (Tr. 251, 252; 322 D, E; 323 A, B.) Pro- 
tagoras next undertakes to show that virtue does not come 
naturally, but is the effect of teaching and study. (Tr. 252 ; 
823 C.) ‘“ When we blame others or punish them, it is be- 
cause we think they may be taught. We do not punish 
merely to avenge what js past and cannot be undone, but 
‘to better the criminal and to act as an example to others. 
Your Athenians do this, and therefore think virtue can be 
taught. (Tr. 252, 253; 323 D,E; 324 A,B,C.) Tfacity 
is to exist by virtue of justice, moderation, and holiness, 
and the absence of these is punishable, your leading men 
must act strangely if they throw these aside to teach 
things of no moment, the want of which is not punishable. 
(Tr. 253,254; 324 D,E; 325 A,B,C.) From boyhood up, 
the child is taught what is right, or if refractory, is bent 
like a gnarled or twisted tree, by flogging or artificial 
restraint. Children are made to commit poetry to memory, 
music, gymnastics, and finally laws. Like those who write 
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by means of lined copy-books, they are compelled to follow 
prescribed rules, so that the wonder would be if virtue 
cannot be taught. (Tr. 254, 255; 325 D,E; 326 A, B,C, 
D.) No doubt much of individual success depends on 
natural capacity, but yet those who are taught even to 
play the flute will be better than those who have received 
no instrugtion. The most unjust man in an educated com- 
munity will be preferable to one in a savage condition, and 
though it may be difficult to find teachers for those who 
are already experts, it is easy to do so for those wholly un- 
skilled and ignorant. We ought to be satisfied with partial 
success, however slight, and 1, Protagoras, profess to make 
a man just and good, if not I return the fees paid, or agree 
to be remunerated according to what my services are ad- 
mitted to be worth. Your judgment is premature as to 
youths not yet past hope.” (Tr. 255, 256; 326 E; 327 A, 
B, C, D, E; 328 A, B, C.) 

After this long exposition, Socrates observes, ‘“‘ that the 
popular orators are like books, which answer no questions 
(Tr. 257; see also Phedr. 275 D, E), but like smitten 
gongs uttera prolonged din; and Protagoras, too, can utter 
long and striking speeches, as welleas reply briefly, but he 
wants to know whether virtue is one thing, and righteous- 
ness, moderation, and holiness are parts of it, or are they 
all the names of one thing in common?” (Tr. 256, se 
328 D, E; 329 A,B,C.) 

Then ensues a long series of questions and replies, in 
which it is admitted that these qualities are like the parts of 
a face, particular features, but dissimilar ; that justice is just, 
holiness holy, and so forth. But Socrates goes farther, and 
says that he thinks that righteousness is holy, and holiness 
is righteous; about which Protagoras hesitates, though he 
will concede the point. Socrates, however, will not accept 
this half and half admission. Protagoras grants that in a 
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sense they are similar, as black and white are colours, and 
‘ the parts of the face are features, though this does not justify 
treating them as strictly resembling. (Tr. 257 to 260; 
329 D, E; 330 A, B, C, D, E; 331 A, B, C, D, E.) 

The changes are now rung by Socrates on the contrariety 
of wisdom and folly, the identity of correct and advantageous 
conduct with wisdom and moderation, and thateof wrong 
action with folly, and so in the case of styength and weak- 
ness, swiftness and slowness, beauty and deformity, good 
and evil, high and low in pitch, each thing has one and not 
several contraries. (Tr. 260 to 262; 332 A,B, C, D, E.) 
These admissions, however, prove that wisdom and modera- 
tion are the same, if they are both opposed to folly, and 
Protagoras reluctantly grants this. (Tr. 263; 333 A, B.) 

Socrates now asks Protagoras whether he thinks unjust 
persons to be wise or correct thinkers, and this is admitted | 
where they gain their end. “Is that good which is advanta- 
geous 7’ ‘‘ Yes, and some things too which are not so;” in 
which rejoinder Protagoras shows temper. (Tr. 263, 264; 
333 C, D, E.) He is pressed to say, whether anything is good 
that is of no use to any one, and replies in the negative, 
that some things are ofeuse to one and not to another, some 
are so applied externally, and others internally, and different 
plants and animals are differently affected by them. This 
answer elicits great applause from the bystanders. (Tr. 
264; 334 A, B, C.) 

And now Socrates complams of forgetfulness, and an 
altercation takes place on the subject of long answers, 
which causes Socrates to rise up with a view to going 
away. The parties present support their respective 
champions, Callias, Alcibiades, Critias, Prodicus, and Hip- 
pias ; but the two last endeavour to mediate, Hippias re- 
marking that it would be intolerable if, on the very hearth 
and in the Prytaneum of wisdom, and in the proudest 
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mansion of the city, two disputants so distinguished 
should thus separate. Socrates concedes his objection, but 
declines the appointment of an umpire in the further dis- 
cussion, and will allow Protagoras to question, while him- 
self replies, to which with some reluctance the latter con- 
sents. (Tr. 265 to 269; 334 D, Eto 338 E.) 

Protagqras now adduces what he conceives to have been 
a contradiction op the part of Simonides, where he says it is 
very difficult to become a good man, and elsewhere blames 
Pittacus for a similar statement, differing, however, in 
using elvac for yevéoOu. Socrates, in reply, points out the 
difference between “to be” and “tobecome.” (Tr. 269, 
270; 339 A to 340 C.) Possibly Simonides did not mean 
by “ difficult” what we mean, just as Prodicus repudiates 
the use of dewvds for ‘clever,” insisting on its other mean- 
ing of “ terrible.” Prodicus being appealed to, declares that 
by “difficult,” Simonides meant “ evil,” and that it is evil to 
be good; to which Protagoras will not assent, nor Socrates 
either. (Tr. 271, 272; 340 D, E; 341 A, B, C, D, E.) 

In the teeth of his former protest Socrates now outdoes 
Protagoras in a long-winded harangue, remarking that phi- 
losophy and the Sophists are more, at home in Crete and 
Sparta than elsewhere; that under a simple exterior they 
far excel others in brief and expressive wisdom, and that 
the seven wise men were all admirers of Laconian training, 
who consecrated their sententious utterances on self-know- 
ledge and non-excess at Delphi. (Tr. 272, 273; 342 A, B, 
C, D, E; 343 A.) Simonides was ambitious, he says, of 
disproving the statement of Pittacus that it was difficult to 
be good, the real difficulfy was “in becoming so.” After 
much more on this view of the point at issue, he gets to his 
favourite thesis, that “no man is willingly evil,” as bearing 
on what Simonides further says. This occupies from 'I’r. 
273 to 277; 343 A to 347 A. | 
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Socrates now proposes to have done with poems. “ Dis- 
cussions on poetry are like the drowning conversation by 
hired musicians at the carouses of uneducated people. At 
the feasts of the better educated you won’t meet with 
piping and dancing women, even when the drinking is 
somewhat advanced. We can employ our own mental 
resources without extraneous aid from the pets, so I 
challenge Protagoras to go back to wheye we broke off, 
and question me if he pleases.” (Tr. 277, 278; 347 B, C, 
D, E; 348 A.) Protagoras is at last prevailed on to re- 
spond. (Tr. 278; 348 B,C.) Socrates recalls what Pro- 
tagoras has said of his own ability as a professor and 
teacher of virtue, and restates the question, desiring to 
know whether he still asserts that wisdom, moderation, 
fortitude, righteousness, and holiness are names for 
different things, not like parts of gold, but like the dif- 
ferent features of the face? (Tr. 279; 348 D, E; 349 A, 
B, C.) His reply is, ‘‘ that four of them closely correspond, 
but that courage or fortitude differs from the rest, because 
many bad men are conspicuously courageous.” (Tr. 280; 
349 D.) ‘‘ Does he mean by this daring? (Tr. 280; 349 E.) 
Virtue is not partly beautiful and partly not. (Ib.) All 
persons who are skilled in any art are courageous in pro- 
portion to their skill—is this courage compatible with want 
of skill ?” 

Protagoras explains “that he does not hold that be- 
cause the courageous are bold hat therefore the bold are 
courageous. (T'r. 280, 281; 350 A, B,C.) That if in this 
way wisdom is to be proved one with courage, it would be 
just as easy to prove that strength is wisdom. I do not 
assert that the powerful are strong, though insisting that 
the strong are powerful; seeing that strength is a natural 
physical endowment. So, too, boldness may spring from 
skill, or passion, or inspiration, but courage is a natural 
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bodily and mental quality.” (Tr. 281; 350 D, E; 
351 A.) 

Socrates now asks “‘ whether the pleasant is not, so far 
as it is pleasant, a good, and the painful evil?” (Tr. 282 ; 
351 B, C.) Protagoras replies cautiously, ‘that there are 
some things agreeable that are not good, and some disagree- 
able ones not evil, while others partake of neither character.” 
(Tr. 282; 381 D.) The question is re-stated. (Tr. 282; 
351 E.) Again Socrates asks, “ Is knowledge the governing 
and controlling power in human nature, or do passion and 
feeling drag knowledge at their chariot wheels?” The reply 
is, “that wisdom and science are the ruling powers.” ‘“ Yet 
it is asserted,” says Socrates, ‘‘ that those who know what is 
best are still reluctant to do it, even when able, being 
mastered by pleasure or pain. Join me then, Protagoras, in 
disabusing men of this misconception about being overcome 
by pleasure. (Tr. 283; 352 A, B, C, D, E.) Things 
are baneful, not on account of the momentary pleasure, but 
for their future consequences, because they issue in pain. 
(Tr. 283, 284; 353 A, B, C, D, E.) So when we talk of 
good things as painful, such as physic and gymnastics, we 
call them so, not for the present fealing, but what is insured 
by them; they are only good in the long run. Enjoyment 
is only bad when it leads to the loss of greater pleasure, 
and pain is a good when it conduces to greater happiness, 
or frees us from worse pains. It is therefore ridiculous to 
say that a man does evil knowing it to be evil, or avoids 
good for the sake of immediate gratification. He does evil 
knowing it to be so, yet overcome by what has greater 
present weight with him. If we change the terms our 
proposition will run, that a man does painful things, know- 
ing them to be such, overcome by pleasant things that ought 
to have no such force. All we can do is to place pleasures, 
whether at hand or far off, in the scale, as against pain, 
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present and future, and make choice of what outweighs, so 
as to insure the largest amount of happiness and the least 
of misery. Things near exceed those afar off in apparent 
size, and we want a standard by which to appreciate their 
relative worth. This art of measuring will thus be our 
safeguard. ‘The safety of life will be in the correct estimate 
of pleasure and pain ; in other words, will come to ys through 
knowledge, so that, to recur to our previous argument, 
pleasure will not get the mastery of knowledge, but only 
of ignorance. 

“ We shall thus have established,” says Socrates, ‘‘ that 
error is the result of defective knowledge, and that the 
being overcome by pleasure is the issue of gross ignorance, 
which Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus profess to cure, 
but you, the crowd, by curtailing these men of their fees, 
counsel badly for yourselves and your children.” (Tr. 285 
to 290; 354 Ato 358.) Thus it appears to be proved that 
no one voluntarily engages in what is wicked, or will 
make choice of a greater evil when he can select a less. 
(Tr. 290; 358 A, B, C,D.) Neither will a man pur- 
posely choose what he dreads. He again recalls the state- 
ments of Protagoras, and completes the argument about 
courage, showing that the difference between the brave 
and the bold is a difference of knowledge. Cowards are 
cowardly from ignorance, and daring from the same cause, 
from not knowing what is or is not dreadful. Protagoras 
is reluctant to give his assent, but after hesitating, does so. 
(Tr. 290 to 293; 359 A to 360 E.) 

The conclusion is that, if virtue is knowledge, it can be 
taught, notwithstanding what may have previously been 
asserted by either of the principal speakers. But Socrates 
admits the confusion of his ideas, and that he should wish 
to inquire what virtue is ; an investigation which Protagoras 
promises to proceed with at another time, while he takes 
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leave of Socrates with an intimation of his expecting to 
find him one day eminent among the philosophers, and 
with many commendations of the way in which he conducts 
a dispute; protesting, at the same time, that he is not 
touched with envy or want of genuine admiration for an 
opponent so skilfit] as he, Socrates, has proved himself to 
be. (Ty 293, 294; 361 A to 362 A.) Notwithstand- 
ing that there a in this dialogue the usual absence of 
dogmatic assertion, our author intimates pretty distinctly 
what are his deliberate convictions on several of the mooted 
points, and with due allowance for an imperfect ethical 
theory, there is much in his speculations to command our 
approbation. 


PHADRUS. 


Prepervs is another of the canonical dialogues of Plato, 
amongst the best known and read of the whole series. As 
any attempt to recount the machinery of these dialogues, 
though often ingenious and highly dramatic, is impossible 
without going into them at greater length than is conve- 
nient, [shall do little more than toucd on the leading thoughts 
or topics discussed, as assisting a more ready reference to 
their place in the body of the whole. Phsedrus tells 
Socrates that Lysias the orator had written a speech on the 
subject of a comely youth solicited by one not deeply ena- 
moured (Tr. 301; 227 B); and excuses himself from repeat- 
ing it memoriter. (Tr. 302; 228 A.) Socrates twits him 
pleasantly (Tr. 302; 228 B, C), and makes him own that 
he has the speech in his pocket. (Tr. 303; 228 D, E.) 
They propose to go towards the Ilissus and select a quiet 
seat on its banks. (Tr. 303; 229 A.) 

Here follows a poetical description of the spot. (Tr. 304; 
229 B, C,D.) Socrates touches on the subject of self-inquiry, 
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whether he himself is a fierce and voluminous Typhon or a 
tamer,animal. (Tr. 304; 230 A.) Description of scenery 
continued. (Tr. 304; 230 B, C.) Socrates, who usually 
keeps within the city walls, extols the study of human nature 
above that of fields and trees. (Tr. 305; 230 D, E.) The 
speech of Lysias argues that those who do not love are less 
inconstant and exacting, and given to change their minds, 
than the unreasoning subjects of passion. (lr. 305; 281 A, 
B, C.) After detailing the advantage of making choice of an 
admirer from among the many who are less selfish and 
jealous and tyrannical (Tr. 306, 307; 231 D, E; 232 A, 
B, C, D, E; 233 A, B), Lysias is described as telling the 
youth, whom he is supposed to address, that if he will give 
him the preference, he will love him for future advantage, 
not present gratification, and that the friendship will be 
lasting and disinterested. (Tr. 307; 233 C). Our kindness 
and indulgence is not to be bestowed on the rich, but on 
the poor and deserving (Tr. 308 ; 233 D, E)—not on those 
who will be boastful and fickle when they have become 
satiated. (Tr. 309; 234 A, B,C.) Socrates is pressed to 
say whether he thinks any man in Greece could have spoken 
better on the subject (dr. 309; 234 D, E); and points 
out that there 1s a good deal of tautology in the speech of 
Lysias, and needless display. (Tr. 309; 235 A.) Socrates 
is under the impression that he has heard better things 
from Sappho or Anacreon (Tr. 310; 235 C), and is urged 
by Pheedrus to express his views in opposition to Lysias. 
(Tr. 310, 811; 235 D, E; 236 A, B, C, D, E; 237 A.) 
Socrates begins what he has to say by invoking the Muses. 
(Ib.) The question being whether we should give the pre- 
ference to one in love or one not in love, we should first 
define what love is. (Tr. 312; 237 B,C, D.) How shall 
we draw the line of distinction between one who is in love 
and one who is not, seeing both desire beautiful things ? 
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(Ib.) There are two principles that have the rule in us—the 
inborn desire of pleasure, and the love of being animated 
by a sense of what is best, which alternately fight for the 
mastery. When one is in the ascendant, we call it modera- 
tion, or temperance; when the other, we term it excess (Tr. 
312; 237 E), and under the latter of these we must place 
love. (Tg. 313; 238 B, C.) | 
Influence of gurrounding scene alluded to. (Tr. 313; 
238 D.) Resumption of the question. The lover will 
always strive to lord it over the loved (Tr. 314; 238 E); 
will debar him from philosophy, and is not a good guar- 
dian and associate (Tr. 314; 239 B); will prefer the delicate 
and effeminate and artificial to the hardy and natural 
(Tr. 314; 239 C, D); will wish to deprive the object of 
his love of his best and dearest friends (Tr. 315 ; 239 E)— 
of gold, of wife, children, and home. (Tr. 315; 240 A.) 
In other evils there is a mixture of pleasure, as with 
the flatterer and mistress; but the lover is not only hurt- 
ful, but disagreeable by constant daily intercourse, and this 
is specially so in the ‘case of an old man’s endearments. 
(Tr. 316; 240 B, ©, D, E.) In love he is disgusting, and 
when he ceases to love, belies has solemn protestations, 
made when a wover. Afterwards, ashamed of his broken 
promises, he takes to flight. (Tr. 316; 241 A, B.) It will 
be better not to have granted favours to one in love, or, if 
he does so, he will give himself up to one who is faithless, 
sour, disagreeable, injurious to property, health, and the 
soul’s training, which is the most precious of all interests. 
(Tr. 316; 241 C.) : 
Socrates is now asked to speak on the case of the man 
not in love, but satisfies himself with declaring that 
what was the case with the man in love will be quite 
reversed in the other. (Tr. 317; 241 D, E; 242 A.) 
Reference to the demon signal of Socrates. (Tr, 317; 
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242 B.) The soul prophetic, and Socrates declares that he 
has been gaining honour from men at.the expense of 
offending the gods, and sets about a recantation. (Tr. 
818; 242 0, D.) Iflove isa god he cannot be evil, and 
what has'been said must undergo purification and denial, 
as in the case of Stesichorus. (Tr. 318; 243 A, B.) A 
generous man would think that he was listening’. to those 
whose idea of love had been drawn from our quays and 
slums. (Tr. 319; 243 C.) Our mouths must be sweetened, 
and Lysias will have to write another speech. (Tr. 319; 
243 D, E.) 

The ideal boy is again called up to hear the contrary 
statement. (Tr. 319; 244 A.) The madness of the lover 
is no objection, for the priestesses and the prophetesses 
of Dodona and Delphi have done more fur Greece in their 
frenzied moments than in their right minds, and so of 
the Sibyl. (Tr. 320; 244 B.) Connexion of pavia and 
pavris, and of augury, with Greek words implying thought. 
(Tr. 320; 244 C, D.) Madness has led to atonements and 
pious rites. (Tr. 320; 244 E.) A third madness is that 
of the Muses. (Tr. 321; 245 A.) Madness is given by 
the gods for the purpose of causing the greatest happi- 
ness. (Tr. 321; 245 B.) 

Immortality of the soul, and its self-activity ; the source 
of motion has itself no beginning, and that which moves 
itself is immortal, and is one with soul. (Tr, 322; 245 
C, E; 246 A.) The soul may be compared to a charioteer 
and a pair of winged horses, of which one is noble and 
the other the reverse, and this creates a difficulty in driving 
them. (Tr. 322; 246 B.) While the soul is perfect 
and winged, it spreads its pinions and soars on high, 
commanding the universe ; but when stripped of its wings, 
it falls earthward, and assumes a mortal shape and body. 
(Tr. 322; 246 C.) The immortal is not deduced from any 
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one reasoned argument, and as we do not see nor suff- 
ciently comprehend the divine nature, we conceive of 
it as an immortal animal, consisting from all eternity of 
body and soul. (Tr. 322; 246 C,D.) Cause of the loss 
of the wings. (Ib.) The natural function of a wing is to 
bear ponderous bodies to the region of the skies, where 
the diving and beautiful and good reside. (Tr. 322; 246 
D.) These are the sources of nutriment to the wings, 
while the opposite qualities cause their decay. (Tr. 323; 
246 E.) Career of the gods and demons described, and their 
well-balanced chariots and sight of pure essence. (Tr. 323; 
247 A, B,C.) Like the soul of deity, every soul that con- 
templates being is delighted, and bebolds righteousness, 
moderation, pure science, and all other realities, and feasts 
on them. When the chariotecr unyokes his steeds, he sets 
before them nectar and ambrosia. Such is the case of the 
gods. (Tr. 324; 247 D, E.) 

Failure of other souls to attain the upper empyrean, 
and the knowledge of being, for which opinion has to be 
substituted. (Tr. 324, 248 A, B.) If the soul has beheld 
essential being in any partial degree, it abides another 
revolution; but if, from being wnable to continue the 
struggle, it has lost its wings and fallen to the earth, 
it does not in its first generation enter the form of a 
beast, but, according to its attained knowledge, is first 
a philosopher, or next in order, king, statesman, gymnast, 
or physician—prophet, poet, artizan, sophist, tyrant. 
(Tr. 324; 248 C, D, E.) In ten thousand years the 
soul recovers its wings; only the philosopher may oktain 
his in three thousand. ‘The rest, after their first life, are 
tried and sent to heaven or the lower world for a thousand 
years, when they choose their second life, and pass into the 
forms of beasts. (Tr. 325; 249 A, B.) The philosopher 
only is possessed of wings, and ponders what is divine ; 
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while the multitude think him mad, seing that he looks 
aloft newly-fledged, desirous but incapable of rising. (Tr. 
326; 249 C, D.) 

- Such is the true inspired lover. Every soul of man has 
beheld to a certain extent real existences, but the im- 
pression has been weakened or effaced. Only a few re- 
cognise in the dull images of justice and modeyation on 
earth the representations of those brighter realities. 
(Tr. 326; 249 E; 250 A, B.) Yet glorious was the sight 
when with the happy choir of gods we beheld them in 
their unclouded splendour, freed from the body which sur- 
rounds us like the oyster is surrounded by its shell. (Tr. 
326; 250C.) The sight of beauty excites the voluptuary 
to a carnal passion, but he who has been recently initiated 
is struck with awe and trembling in its presence ; the wings 
begin to sprout, and the quills to swell, in view of the beau- 
tiful object, and the growth to be checked when away from 
it, but the joy returns with memory (Tr. 327; 250 D, E; 
251 A, B, C, D, E); he has a physician for all this tumult 
in the presence of the beautiful object of his love. (Tr. 328 ; 
251 E; 252 A.) The attendants on the several deities 
chose objects after theiy own ideal. (Tr. 329, 330; 252 
B, C, D, E; 253 A, B, C.) 

The winning the loved object takes place thus. The 
nobler horse of the tripartite sou] is pronounced to be 
good, the other not; that in the more beautiful condition 
is erect in form, with jointseperfect throughout, lordly- 
necked, aquiline-nosed, white of aspect, eyes black, a 
lover of honour, moderation, and modesty, a friend of 
right opinion, requiring neither whip nor spur, and is 
driven by a look and word only. The other is crook- 
limbed, stiff-jointed, with thick, short, strong neck and 
throat, ape-faced, black in colour, grey-eyed, hot-blooded, 
the friend of boasting and insolence, shaggy about the 
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ears, deaf, and scarcely yielding to the whip and goad. 
(Tr. 330; 253 D, EB.) | 

Exciting struggle described, and subduing of the vicious 
horse. (Tr. 331; 254 A, B,C, D, E.) The loved object 
is at last won. (Tr. 331; 255 A.) His wings too begin 
to sprout, and love fills his soul. (Tr. 332; 255 B, C.) 
The simglar action is described. (Tr. 332; 255 D, E.) 
The unbridled horse of lover and loved seek unrestrained 
sensual gratification, but are controlled by the charioteer 
and better horse. (Tr. 332; 256 A.) If philosophy triumphs, 
bliss and harmony results, and a truly Olympic victory 
(Tr. 333; 256 B.) Ifthe coarser and lower principle pre- 
vails, an inferior triumph is the result. The soul is with- 
out wings, but carries off no paltry prize of imadness, and 
the lover and loved, if ever they become winged, become 
so together. (Tr. 333; 256 C, D.) The philotimic soul 
is allowed to carry off no small prizo of madness from 
its unrestrained indulgence of sensual passion, in a way that 
does not do much credit to the morality of our author, as 
compared with our better standard. 

In a general account of the matter, many of the nicer shades 
of critical distinction are necessarily passed over. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the view here presented with other parts 
of the Platonic ethics, excepting that human love is regarded 
as a kind of initiation into higher mysteries. Plato has 
here allowed his imagination to run riot and to carry him 
away. ¥ 

The intercourse with one not in love issues in a being 
bandied about the earth and under it fur nine thousand 
years without intelligence. (Tr. 333; 256 E.) Such is 
the recantation (Tr. 334; 257 A, B), which probably 
Lysias will not attempt to rival. (Tr.334; 2570.) We 
come next to what has been regarded as the chief subject 
of the dialogue, viz., the nature uf rhetoric, 
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Fondness of public men for speech-making and composing 
well, (Tr. 334; 257 C0, D, E; 258 A, B,C, D, E.) Story 
of the grasshoppers and Muses, and propriety of convers- 
ing rather than sleeping at midday. (Tr. 334 to 336; 
259 A, B,C, D.) The qualifications for correct writing 
and speaking. (Tr. 336; 259 E.) It has been said that 
an orator needs not say what is just but what se@ms so to 
the people. (Tr. 337; 260 A.) It wouldebe ridiculous to 
praise.an ass as fitter for military purposes than the horse, 
but it is better to be ridiculous than mischievous. (T'r. 
337; 260 B.) The orator who is ignorant, and who per- 
suades a community in the same predicament to do evil 
instead of good, will get little by his rhetoric. (Tr. 337; 
260 C.) Yet Rhetoric asserts that mere art and knowledge 
are not sufficient without her. (Tr. 338; 260 D.) The 
Spartan declares that there is no art of speaking without 
truth. (Tr.338; 260E.) Is not rhetoric equally essential 
in private and trivial matters, as in the law-courts? (Tr. 
338 ; 261 B); it confounds the distinction of just and unjust. 
Do we not know that Palamedes made his hearers believe 
contradictory propositions? (Tr. 339; 261C, D, EB). De- 
ception is easier in thifigs that differ slightly, and slight 
changes escape detection more than violent ones. (Tr. 340 ; 
262 A.) The man who is ignorant of the nature of things 
will be least able to mislead skilfully by a dexterous shift. 
(Tr 340; 262 B.) 

Socrates proposes to analyse the speech of Lysias, and 
show where it is artistic or otherwise. (Tr. 340, 341; 
262 C, D, E.) We are not equally agreed in all things; 
we mean the same by iron and silver, but not by just 
and unjust. (Tr.341; 263 A.) The rhetorician should 
have learnt the meaning of ideal genera, and how to refer 
objects to their classes. (Tr. 341, 358; 268, 277 A, B.) 
But love belongs to things doubtful, and Lysias has not 
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what is agreeable to the gods, not to please the crowd, and, 
if necessary, will do it with prolixity. (Tr. 353; 273 D, B; 
274 A.) Ifa man aims high he will undergo any suffering 
needful for the attainment. 

So much for speech-making, but inelegance in composi- 
- tion still remains to be touched on. (Tr. 354; 274 B.) 
This introduces the fable of Theuth, who, on telling the 
Egyptian king his invention of letters, as a means of assist- 
ing memory arfl rendering men wise, is met with the 
objection, that memory will thereby be weakened, or 
rather the faculty of retention, while only the power 
of recalling things to mind will be helped by them. (Tr. 
354, 355; 274 C, D, E; 275 A, B.) Men in the early 
ages listened to the words uttered by the oaks of Dodona, 
and all they needed was truth, whether from oak or rock. 
(Tr. 355; 275 C.) A man isa simpleton who thinks that 
written words are more than reminders, and is ignorant of 
the prophetic utterance of Ammon. Writing, like painting, 
answers no questions, and falls into the hands of those who 
do and who do not understand it. (Tr. 356; 275 D, E.) 
Contrast with this what ts written by knowledge or science 
in the soul of the learner. (Tr. 356; 276 A.) The skilful 
agriculturist will not sow seeds for pastime in the gardens 
of Adonis, to see them germinate in eight days, but where 
they will mature in eight months; and the man of intellect 
is not less prudent. He will not write his words in water, 
with ink and pen, words incapable of replying or enforcing 
the truth (but cherish convictions indelibly imprinted 
on the mind by the slower process of memory), while for 
his diversion he will store up reminders for his old age in 
written compositions. (Tr. 356, 357; 276 B, C, D.) 

But a better result will be arrived at by personal scientific 
discussion which will bear immortal fruits in his own and 
in other people’s minds. (Tr. 357; 277 A.) In either speak- 
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ing or writing, a man should thoroughly understand the 
principles of definition and analysis, and how to adapt him- 
self to the soul of his hearer or reader, either for persuasion 
or instruction. (Tr. 358; 277 C. See above Tr. 341, 344, 
351, 352; 263 B; 265, 271 D, E; 272 A,B.) The man 
who cannot distinguish dvap and tap in what is just or 
otherwise incurs disgrace. (Tr. 358; 277 D, E.\ He who 
writes a discourse in a playful vein, not for persuasion but 
instruction, to be inscribed in the soul, on subjects just, 
beautiful, and good, is the father of a legitimate progeny 
not only in his own intellectual world, but in others’ souls, 
where he has begotten brothers and sisters akin thereto, 
and such you Pheedrus and I Socrates would pray to be. 
(Tr. 358; 278 A, B.) Neither Lysias, Homer, nor Solon 
ought to be famous for anything but what they have 
written earnestly and seriously. (Tr. 359; 278°C.) Wise 
is not an epithet fit for any but deity, but we may term a 
man philosophic. (Tr. 359; 278 D.) Socrates praises 
Isocrates at the expense of Lysias, who he thinks will excel 
all others, and who displays a natural love of wisdom. (Tr. 
359, 360; 278 E; 279 A, B.) And the whole concludes 
with a prayer to be made inwardly beautiful. (Tr. 360 ; 
279 B, C.) 

Professor Thompson would translate yuyy maca (Tr. 
321; Pheedr. 245 B), and probably waca pev avOpwrov wuxn 
(Tr. 326; 249 EK), by ‘the universal soul ;” and waca 7 
Yuyxy, “the soul,” whether of» the world or man, “in its 
entirety.” (Tr. 322; 246 B.) The rest of souls are spoken 
of. (Tr. 824; 248 A.) 
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THEATETUS. 


THEETETUs, one of the genuine dialogues of Plato, be- 
longing to the same group as the Sophist and Statesman, 
and conducted by the same interlocutors. Thesetetus, 
suffering from gysentery contracted in the camp, is met 
with on his being borne to Athens in a half dying state, 
The meeting puts the narrator in mind of a conversation 
that took place between Theodorus, Socrates, and Thes- 
tetus, which he undertakes to relate, leaving out such links 
of connexion as are usual in the oblique or indirect narra- 
tion, and making the parties to the dialogue speak for 
themselves. (Tr. 370; 143 C.) Socrates asks Theodorus 
what promising students he has in the study of Geometry, 
and is told of one who is praised not for his beauty, but 
his resemblance to Socrates, who far excels all that the 
teacher has met with. Most clever pupils are destitute of 
ballast, and are too impulsive, while the more sober-minded 
are apt to be slow in progress. This one moves so noise- 
lessly and smoothly that he is like flowing oil, much re- 
sembling his father, who died very rich, as Socrates well 
remembers. 

He is now introduced as Thestetus. (Tr. 372; 144 D.) 
Socrates at once engages him in conversation, and asks, 
what are the qualifications: of a geometrician and astro- 
nomer for judging of their personal resemblance, which is 
rather the office of a painter. (Tr. 372; 145 A.) “ Yet 
if he praised our mental endowments, we should think it 
worth while to examine the truth of his statements; and, 
as I never heard any one so praised by him as you, 
it is but fair that I beg you to unbosom yourself :to me. 
(Tr. 372; 145 B.) He teaches you geometry, astronomy, 
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music, and the art of reasoning—all matters that I, too, 
strive to learn; but I want to know what is meant by 
learning ?” (Tr. 373; 145 D.) “Is not learning the same 
thing as becoming wiser? and are not wisdom and know- 
ledge, or science, identical?’ (Tr. 373; 145 E.) “Yet I 
have my doubts, and should like to debate the question, 
according to the usage of the game that for each mistake a 
forfeit shall be made, and the winner shaJl be King, and 
determine what questions shall be further asked.” (Tr. 378 ; 
146 A.) 

“Well, then, Thesetetus, what is science?” ‘I should 
say,” says the latter, ‘‘ what Theodorus teaches, and all 
artizans in their several departments.” (Tr. 374; 146 B,C.) 
‘‘Your answer is comprehensive: you mean that there 
is a science having reference to all these arts; but that 
was not asked—how many sciences there are, but—what is 
science in itself. If this is unknown, it is useless to par- 
ticularize that of different persons, which leaves us where 
we were.” (Tr. 375; 147 A, B, C.) An example is ad- 
duced from geometry respecting areas, which are squares 
or oblongs, though not very intelligible. (Tr. 376; 148 
A, b.) The answer, however, as to science, presents greater 
difficulty than a practical case of this numerical and linear 
kind. (Tr. 376; 148 C.) Thestetus modestly disowns 
his supposed capability, and is assured by Socrates that 
it is not for want of being pregnant, but only for want of 
some one to deliver his labouring brain, that he cannot 
reply. (Tr. 877; 148 D, E.) “Does not Thesetetus know 
that he, Socrates, has learnt the midwife’s art? that, like 
others who are past bearing, he can assist those who are 

syoung enough to bear; can supply stimulants and,checks, 
and play the part of matchmaker with any professor of the 
art? (Tr. 377, 378; 149 A, B, C, D, E.) Only the art of 
Socrates goes much beyond this, for he has to distinguish 
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between phantasms and realities. He assists men, not 
women; and to bring forth what is born from souls, not 
from bodies. Barren himself and destitute of wisdom, he 
yet can make other minds productive, where there is any- 
thing latent; though where there is nothing forthcoming, 
he hands them over to Prodicus and the Sophists.” (Tr. 
379; 15@ A, B, C, D, E.) 

Theatetus, on being further pressed, declares that science 
is perception. (Tr.381; 151C,D, E.) “This is much the 
same as supporting the dictum of Protagoras, that man 
is the measure of all things; that what a thing appears 
to me, that it is to me, and to you what appears to you. 
(Tr. 381; 152 A.) A wind is cold to one, or not so to 
another; or at one time and not at another. We cannot, 
however, assert that it is both cold and hot. (Tr. 381; 
152 B, C.) YPerception has regard only to the fact, and 
not to appearance. Still Protagoras was too wise not to 
have had some meaning. He asserts that qualities are 
relative; that there is nothing absolute and unchange- 
able in the objects of sense; that everything is a question 
of degree, or movement, or reciprocal action, and that 
things only become, and do noteexist. In this he is one 
with Heraclitus and Empedocles, Epicharmus and Homer, 
though we must except Parmenides. Motion causes appa- 
rent existence, and rest its opposite. Even fire and heat 
are but motion or its effects. (Tr. 382; 152 D, EH; 153 A.) 
The body is renewed by motion, and decays in its absence; 
and the soul in like manner is made to live by mental exer- 
cise, or to decay by rest, which is the equivalent of igno- 
rance. The air grows stagnant and corrupt by calms; and 
were the sun’s activity to be suspended, which Homer 
speaks of under figure of a golden chain, all the world 
would be subverted. (Tr. 383; 153 B,C, D.) The colour 
white is not in the eye, nor any thing outside of the eye. 
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It varies with some movement external to it, coupled with 
that of the eye itself, and is for ever varying. (Tr. 383; 
153 E.) Are you sure that objects appear the same toa 
dog as they do to you, or even to another man, or to your- 
self at different times? (Tr. 383; 154 A.) If things were 
absolutely existent, they could not exist under altered 
arrangements to the same percipient. (Tr. 384, 154 B). 
Six is more than four and less than twelve, and yet a 
thing cannot become more without being increased. Here 
the tongue and mind are at variance, as in the verse of 
Euripides. (Tr. 384; 154 D.) You cannot change from 
less to greater without addition, nor can a thing exist for the 
first time without being produced.” (Tr. 385; 155 A, B,C.) 
‘Thesetetus declares that these speculations often make 
him giddy; but Socrates observes that amazement is the 
lot of the philosopher. Natural mystery has been de- 
scribed as the daughter of wonder, not unappropriately, 
(Tr. 385 ; 155 D.) 

Here Socrates enters on a classification. ‘There are 
persons who believe in nothing but what they can see 
and handle. (Tr. 386; 155 E.) Others hold that the 
universe is nothing but, motion of two sorts, active and 
passive, and unlimited in amount; that by the reciprocal 
action of these, perception and the perceived are called 
into existence together—seeing, hearing, feeling—with 
what constitutes the thing seen, heard, or felt. (Tr. 386 ; 
156 A, B, C.) Thus whiteness only results from the action 
and reaction of the organ, and the thing external to it, and 
ceases the moment either shifts its place out of view of the 
other. There is no absolute hard or warm; but all these 
exist only when the active meets with its appropriate 
passive, and in their due conjunotion. (Tr. 386, 387; 156 
D, HE; 157 A.) We ought to speak of things as produced, 
not as permanent.” (Tr. 387; 157 B.) 
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Socrates again asks whether the Good and Beautiful 
are in the same predicament and have no actual existence, 
but are being ever produced. (Tr. 388; 157 D.) He 
now brings up the case of dreams, diseased sensation, and 
mental hallucination, where the impressions have no founda- 
tion in fact. ‘Here clearly false opinions are formed, 
and pemeption cannot be one with science. (Tr. 388; 
157 E; 158 A, B.) What is the proof we are able to 
give that we are not awake when we dream, and dream- 
ing when we are awake? (Tr. 389; 158 C.) As we sleep 
half our time, we at least take for true what is not real 
during that time, though assured of the contrary. During 
madness we are equally positive of what has no exist- 
ence, and it would be absurd to take the same as truth 
that is only apparently so for a time. (Tr. 389; 158 D, E.) 
Again, Socrates in health is different from Socrates in sick- 
ness. The wine which is sweet to him in the former, is 
bitter in the latter case. He, as the percipient, must be 
changed for it to become sweet, and it will be bitter to no 
one else unless a like change is effected on that person. 
(Tr. 390, 391; 159 A, B, C, D, E; 160 A.) Thus we can 
only say that a thing exists of, for, or in relation to another 
thing, and being relative, it appertains to myself merely. 
If this be so, Protagoras is right, and so 1s Thesatetus when 
he says that science and perception are the same. We have 
thus brought our precious bantling into the world. Let 
us see if it is worth rearings or fit to be exposed.” (Tr. 392, 
393; 160 B, C, D, E; 161 A.) 

Socrates, who repudiates all wisdom of his own, and 
protests against being thought to be a bag of arguments, 
now tries to argue on the other side. He expresses surprise 
that Protagoras did not make a pig, or Cynocephalus, the 
measure of all things, and put himself on the same level as 
a tadpole. (Tr. 393; 161 B,C.) If what he says is true, 
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why should he try to teach others, or extract pay from them 
for teaching what is untrue to them, and which they under- 
stand so well and so very differently? (Tr. 394; 161 D, E.) 
What is the use of this oracular profundity, uttered from 
the sanctuary of his Book on Truth? (Tr. 394; 162 A.) 

Protagoras is supposed to reply that men assume the 
existence of Gods, and the inferiority of beasts, without any 
proof, in a way that if done in mathematics would be con- 
sidered worthless, where probability goes for nothing. 
(Tr. 394, 395; 162 B,C, D, E.) The question of the identity 
of science and perception is again resumed. Do we know 
what we are said to see and hear—for instance, a language 
we have never learnt? ‘Thestetus properly replies that 
we do hear and know the pitch of the sounds, but not what 
the linguist or writer on grammar would have to say. (Tr. 
395; 163 B, C.) Does the person who has learnt and 
remembered a thing, know it? The man who sees, has a 
scientific knowledge of his object; but if seeing is know- 
ledge, a man with his eyes shut, though he may remember, 
has no knowledge. If remembering what has been learnt 
is knowledge, here is a contradiction, and science and per- 
ception are not one. (Ty. 397; 164 B.) Thus we have to 
begin de novo, instead of crowing before the victory like 
dunghill cocks. (Tr. 397; 164 C.) 

Socrates now asks whether it is possible for the man 
who knows a thing not to know it, which will be the case 
if to see is to know. The man will be trapped in a 
well, if asked whether he sees an object when one eye is 
closed. Thestetus replies that he does not see with 
the shut eye, but with the other. Nevertheless, he sees 
and does not see at the same time; and if seeing is know- 
ledge, he knows and does not know at the same moment. 
Then there are all the cases of imperfect vision where 
things, are seen at a distance, which will serve to confute 
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the identity of perception and knowledge. (Tr. 397, 398 ; 
164 D, E; 165 A, B, C, D.) 

Protagoras is now represented as objecting to much that 
Socrates has advanced. Will Socrates allow that a man 
who is changed is the same that he was befure the change? 
(Tr. 399; 166 B, C.) It does not follow that a thing 
exists toghim alone who has the impression; nor is it right 
to talk of pigs agd monsters, and act like them in traducing 
his writings. (Tr. 400; 166 D.) The differences between 
men are infinite, and the way in which things appear to 
them; but Protagoras avers that he does not deny the ex- 
istence of wisdom and mental superiority, by which things 
may be made to change their aspect. To take the case of 
the man in health, who regards as sweet what is bitter in 
sickness. In neither case is he ignorant; but this is no 
reason why we should not make him well: and the argu- 
ment for better education is equally powerful. Opinions 
for the time being are always true: we may change our 
opinions for the better, but we do not thereby make them 
more true. The clever and wise orator will make what is 
just appear so to states. So long as the state thinks some- 
thing else just, it will be so to it,ebut this does not hinder 
its being brought to a more healthy conviction. (Tr. 400, 
401; 166 E; 167 A, B, C.) So, too, the sophist will teach 
and earn recompense deservedly. (Tr. 401; 167 D.) It is 
of no use to burlesque, and misrepresent and carp, but to 
speak seriously. (Tr. 401; 167 E; 168A, B.) 

Socrates now proposes to follow the advice of Protagoras, 
by having a serious argument with Theodorus, who thinks 
Theeetetus will conduct it as well as many of the long beards. 
(Tr. 402; 168 D, E.) Theodorus twits Socrates with wishing 
to make every man he meets strip and have a tussel. (Tr. 
402; 169 A, B.) Socrates admits his weakness for con- 
troversy, though he has been brained by innumerable 
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Herculeses and Theseuses in previous experiments, Theo- 
dorus agrees to take a part in the reconsideration of Pro- 
tagoras’s doctrine. (Tr. 403 ; 169,C, D, E; 170 A.) “ There 
is no one,” says Socrates, “who does not think that he 
has some one strong point in which he is beyond all 
other men, however superior they may be to him in dif- 
ferent respects. Every one, therefore, admits thet know- 
ledge and ignorance belong to him. But wisdom is true 
opinion, and ignorance false opinion. If it is asserted that 
your opinion is necessarily true, thousands will assert it to 
be false, and the judgment of the many must decide. (Tr. 
404, 405; 170 B,C, D, E; 171 A.) Will he who admits 
the truth of the opinion of the majority still contend for 
that of his own, which is at variance with the former? 
(Tr. 405; 171 B.) The truth of Protagoras will not be 
true either to another or to himself. One man is wiser 
and also more ignorant than another. It is not every 
simpleton, woman or child, or inferior animal, that can 
distinguish between what is wholesome or the reverse, 
still less between what is expedient or not, in political 
enactments, though many will insist that just and holy are 
relative terms, and are oyly what appear to be such to the 
particular community.” (Tr. 406; 171 C, D, E; 172 A, B.) 

This introduces another toupic—the awkwardness of men 
of philosophical pursuits when in the courts of law, and 
who appear to have been brought up as slaves by the 
side of more liberally-educated persons. (Tr. 407; 172 C.) 
“These more experienced men of business are always 
prompt, being limited as to time by the clepsydra, and 
forced to speak to the point in what is often a contest of 
life and death, clever in subterfuges and other dishonour- | 
able tricks. (Tr. 408 ; 172 C, D,E; 173 A,B,C.) Your philo- 
sopher hardly knows his way to the forum, never canvasses 
or indulges licence even in a dream. He knows nothing 
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derogatory of a man’s ancestors, any more than he can tell 
the cups of water in the sea. True his body has its lair in 
the city, but his mind soars to the heaven above, and pene- 
trates beneath the earth to its inmost recesses. Thales 
was once rebuked by a pert Thracian damsel, when he 
tumbled into a well as he was star-gazing, for not looking 
to his fget. So absorbed is the philosopher in thought, 
that he does not even notice what sort of man is his next- 
door neighbour. (Tr. 408, 409; 173 D, E; 174 A,B.) Such 
@ man in the courts causes a laugh not among Thracian 
damsels only, but the indiscriminate herd. As he cannot 
slander, he is nonplussed when he should retort. (Tr. 184; 
Gorg. 486 B,C.) He thinks the praise of tyrants fulsome, 
and to be like glorifying a cowherd for milking his flock, 
though the tyrant milks a more refractory and crafty 
herd. If he hears of vast landed possessions, he thinks | 
them small compared with the measure of the whole earth ; 
or when ancestors are boasted, he pictures to himself the 
endless succession of kings and beggars that connect every 
one living with the parent of the race. (Tr. 409, 410; 
Theet. 174, C, D, E; 175 A, B.) When, however, mere 
practical questions of the day apd moment are set aside, 
and those of justice and injury, of happiness and misery; 
come to be inquired into, your crafty shrewd practitioner 
is ata discount. Such lofty questions turn his head, and 
perplex and bewilder him so that he in his turn is a langh- 
ing-stock to Thracian dameels and boors. (See also Tr. 230, 
231; Gorg. 525 C; 526 A, B.) To the philosopher it is no dis- 
credit to be simple and unaffected, and not to be able to 
flatter. All this the sharp-witted shifty man can do; but 
he does not understand a noble carriage, nor the hidden 
springs of harmony and propriety of language. (Tr. 410, 
411; Theet.175 C, D,E; 176 A.) Evil will never cease 
to be. There will be always what is antagonistic to good ; 
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and as this has no place among the Gods, it haunts this 
mortal sphere. 

* We have then to fly from earth to heaven; and this is to 
be accomplished by resembling deity as far as possible, 
not in appearance merely, which is a sentiment fit for old 
wives only. (Tr. 411; 176 B.) The just man is like God ; 
and he is nothing, unless so far as he is this. All other 
seeming excellence is worthless. We must never allow 
that wickedness can excel, for while it “is praised, the 
perpetrators will never learn to regard themselves as cum- 
berers of the ground. The truth is, that what they think 
they are not, the more they are, from not thinking so. 
(Tr. 411; 176 C, D. The punishment they receive is not 
the stripes and death, but the being brought into accord- 
ance with the life they have chosen, and the impossi- 

» bility of sharing the bliss of the good.” (Tr. 412; 176 E; 
177 A.) | 

After this digression, the discourse returns to the propo- 
sition previously asserted, that what a state enacts as just, is 
just so long as it is agreed on and continues in force. “ Few, 
however, will contend that this is true if we put the word 
good in place of just, unless by good we mean only a name. 
(Tr. 412; 177 C, D.) But cities aim not at a name merely, 
but to realize the thing meant, and not only for the present, 
but for the time to come. (Tr. 413; 178 A.) We will ask 
Protagoras, therefore, whether men are the measure of what 
is to happen in the future? If a man thinks differently 
from his doctor as to whether he is going to have a fever 
or not, who will be right and who wrong? (Tr. 413; 
178 B,C.) Will not the opinion of the husbandman, or 
musician, or gymnast be preferred in his own province to 
that of the untutored? Will not Protagoras know best 
what reasonings are most likely to avail in courts of law ; 

or if he does not, why pay so heavily for his teaching ? 
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(Tr. 414; 178 D, E; 179 A.) Legislation looks to the 
future, but often misses its aim. So long as one man is 
wiser than his neighbour, the latter can never be ‘the 
measure of truth in a given case, and the refutation is com- 
plete. (Tr. 414; 179 B.) 

‘¢ Let us now try and see if we can detect a flaw in the 
theory, of motion as connected with perception. (Tr. 415; 
179 C, D.) This doctrine is spreading, and advocated 
by the disciples of Heraclitus. It is of no use to talk about 
it with the people of Ephesus, who are mad on the point. 
They are no more to be kept to their argument than 
the subject of it. They cannot rest even in a conclu- 
sion. If an explanation is demanded as to one phrase, 
you are knocked down with another, from the same 
inexhaustible quiver. (Tr. 415; 179 E; 180 A, B.) The 
doctrine that all things are in motion was cloaked under 
the myth of Ocean and Tethys; but we are almost for- 
getting that Parmenides, Melissus, and that school contend 
that all things are one and motionless, and that there is no 
such thing as space in which they can be moved. We 
must be careful not to be dragged against our will over the 
boundary line of the two hostile camping grounds, but 
examine each position carefully. (Tr. 416; 180 C,D, E; 
181 A, B.) First we want a definition of motion: is it of 
rotation or transference? (Tr. 417; 181 C0.) When a body 
grows old, or decays, or changes colour, is this a third 
kind of motion? Are we to say that everything is moved 
and changed, or sometimes either, without the other? If 
the last happens, the same will appear to be both at motion 
and at rest, and we cannot say that all things are in motion 
more than at rest. (Tr. 417; 181 D, EB.) But we have 
before shown that qualities in body result from the re- 
ciprocal action, passive and active, of the percipient and the 
external object. (Tr. 418; 182 A,B.) If things change 
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while we speak of them, how can we talk of a given colour, 
or any other attribute? (Tr. 418; 182 C, D.) If all 
things are in motion or change, the perception must par- 
take of this change; that is, it is, and is not what it is 
termed. If perception is science, it is, therefore, also not 
science. 

“Thus a general contradiction results, if all things are 
correctly said to be in motion. The words ‘so,’ or ‘not 
so, become unmeaning in such a representation, and 
some expressions must be coined to suit the hypothesis. 
Thus, then, no man is the measure of things unless he be 
wise; and science is not perception, if all things are 
perpetually moving.” (Tr. 419; 183 B, C.) 

Socrates declines to go into the theory of Parmenides, 
as leading too far away from the question, What is science ? 
dut wishes to promote the bringing to light the view of 
Theetetus. (Tr. 420; 183 D, E; 184 A, B.) At the outset 
of the further discussion, Socrates asks whether it is more 
proper to speak of perceiving with the sense organs, or 
by them. “Do we refer the perception to the bodily organ, 
as aninstrument? (Tr. 421; 184C,D, E.) Hasevery sense 
@ limitation to its own spegial sphere, so that the one organ 
cannot help the other? Sound and colour both exist, and 
are different, each one unique. How do we recognise any 
similarity and dissimilarity between them’? We could not 
say of either that they were salt without calling in the 
assistance of the tongue. What,is the faculty by which 
we note their difference, or existence or non-existence ? 
Clearly no other than that of the soul, whose business it 
ig to note any common characteristic. (Tr. 422; 185 A, B, 
O, D,.E) | 

‘“You are beautiful, Thesstetus,” says Socrates, ‘“‘ because 
you answer beautifully; and I am of the same opinion. 

The soul only conceives of existence, identity, differ- 
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ence, the beautiful and good; and these in relation to 
past, present, and future. By the same bodily sense we. 
get to learn the existence of opposite properties; but its 
is the soul which discriminates what is in the perception. 

All that constitutes the simple sensation comes to us im- 
mediately on birth, but it requires years of labour and 
compaigson to arrive at the essential character of the same. 

We cannot apprehend, truly, that whose existence we 
cannot grasp, nor have a scientific knowledge of it. (Tr. 

423; 185 E; 186 A, B, C.) Thus there is no science in 
sensation, only in what is got out of it by reasoning. Hence 
perception, so far as it results from sensation, is not one 
with science; but we want to get beyond this negative 
conclusion.” (Tr. 424; 186 D, E; 187 A.) 

Thesatetus suggests that science is true judgment. ‘ But 
the distinction between true and false judgments is one. 
of difficulty. (Tr. 425; 187 B, C, D.) We must retrace 
our path, it being better not to make more haste than 
good speed. Do we not say that judgments are some- 
times false? We either know a thing or we do not; 
and he who judges must judge what he does or does 
not know. We cannot affirm knowledge and ignorance 
of the same point in the same person. A man does not 
imagine that what he knows is the same as what he does 
not know, nor vice versd. How, then, can he judge falsely ? 
Will it not be better to let alone knowing and come 
to being? It will be true, that one who thinks what 
has no existence will exercise a false judgment respect- 
ing it. Can a person, then, think of a nonentity? He 
cannot see what is and is not, nor hear the same. Is 
not judgment, in these respects, on a par with sensation? 
He who judges what is nothing, does not judge at all, and 
therefore false judgment is something different from this.” 
(Tr. 426, 427; 188 A, B, C, D, E; 189 A, B.) 
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Socrates asks, if it would not be preferable to speak of 
false as mistaken judgments, where one object of thought is 
improperly put in lieu of anuther? In the course of the 
further discussion of this question, he is led to ask whether 
Theretetus and himself mean the same thing by the term 
“thinking.” In his view, “thought is discourse of the soul 
with itself; the silent asking and answering questions. 
When it has decided, the issue is a judgmant pronounced 
secretly. But no man confounds beauty and deformity, 
nor declares an ox to be a horse. We cannot so replace 
objects by substitution, und hence the previous suggestion 
is of no value. We must not be faint with the difficulty 
of the inquiry, nor be like sea-sick persons, utterly reckless 
what becomes of us. (Tr. 428 to 430; 189 C,D, E, ... to 
191 A.) It is partly possible that a person may judge that 
*what he knows is a something he does not know; but at 
all events, it is possible to learn what was unknown to him 
before. (Tr. 430; 191 B, C.) 

“ Let it be supposed that in our souls is a tabula rasa 
of wax, differing in size in different, persons, and of various 
degrees of purity and hardness. Assume this tablet to 
be a gift of Mnemosyne,* the mother of the Muses, ‘and 
that on it we impress as with a ring seal what we desire 
to remember, which we continue to be cognisant of while 
the impression remains, but whose image dies out when 
we forget. (Tr. 430, 433; 191 B, C, D; 193 C.) In such 
a case, it will be impossible for as to confound this image 
with that of something we do not know; nor can we 
suppose that what we do not perceive is something dif- 
ferent from that we are said not to perceive. (Tr. 432; 
192 A, B,C.) We cannot, therefore, here at least, judge 
falsely. But we may imagine something we know to be 
different from what we perceive, whether we know it or 
not, It is possible that a man may have no perception 
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of something he knows as well as a perception; or he may 
not have a perception, as well as have it, of something 
he does not know. (Tr. 432; 192 D, E.) I may know two 
persons without seeing them, and cannot confound them ; 
or I may know one of them only, and not see them, in 
which case I shall not confound them. And I may neither 
know “ior perceive either of them, when I shall not 
suppose that what I do not know is some other, than it 
is, of the things unknown to me. (Tr. 433; 193 A, B.) 
But I may form a false judgment by comparing with the 
mental impress the figures of two persons seen at a dis- 
tance, clothing the one with the attributes of the other, 
putting the right shoe on the left foot, or reversing the 
resemblance as a mirror does. There may be a want of 
correspondence between the mental image and the percep- 
tion, as it should exist; or the absent perception may be 
compared with the present impression, and thus give rise 
to deception. We do not make false judgments about 
things we neither know nor perceive, but only as to what 
we do, and falsehood thus comes in indirectly. (Tr. 434; 
194 A, B.) Where the wax is thick and well manipulated, 
perceptions are abidingly imprfated on the heart or wax 
of the mind (a pun on «jp and xypds), and true judgment 
is the result. If the seat of sensibility is hairy, or the 
wax is impure, or too hard or soft, these impressions are 
indistinct or evanescent, and false judgment ensues. (‘I’r. 
435; 194 C, D, E; 195 A.) Let us suppose that the 
latter lies in the combination of perception with thought, 
not in perception alone. As regards numbers, people have 
but an indistinct idea about them when they are large. If 
a man mistakes eleven for twelve, it is because he gives a 
wrong name to the mental impress; but this isa case before 
regarded as impossible, and false judgment is not a confusion 
of thought with perception. The fact is, we are in the 
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dark, not knowing what science is, nor what is meant by 
‘knowing’ and ‘not knowing.’” 

Science is thereupon declared to be the same as having or 
possessing knowledge, which are somewhat different. ‘‘ The. 
man who puts birds into an aviary may be said to have 
them (Tr. 438; 197 C); but possess would be a better 
term, for he has still to catch them. (Ib.) Similgrly the 
soul may be compared to an aviary, where ideas or sciences 
fly in flocks or solitary. This corresponds with know- 
ledge; but to catch any particular science we want a spe- 
cial qualification. Only the arithmetician can seize the 
science of number. By a misconception of the science 
he seeks to catch, he may take eleven for twelve, or lay 
hold of the wrong bird; but if he takes what he strives 
to take, he is not deceived. (Tr. 441; 199 B,C.) Science 
can never make us ignorant, any more than blindness can 
make us see.” 

Here Theeetetus suggests that ignorance of various kinds 
may be on the wing with the other flying sciences. (Tr. 441 ; 
199 E.) The whole of this investigation is a revolving in 
the same circle. (Tr. 442; 200 ‘B, C.) We have been 
wrong in looking to ungerstand false judgments, before 
knowing what science is. Again, Theetetus proposes to 
define science as true judgment. Socrates rejoins that, to 
aman who fords a stream the depth will soon be known, 
and that we may blunder ona discovery by continued pur- 
suit. (Tr. 443; 201 A.) In¢he case of rhetoricians and 
legal practitioners, the only effort is to warp the judgment, 
not to instruct, for it is inconceivable that those who did 
not witness a transaction van shed any light on its truth 
during the flow of the clepsydra. The aim is to persuade; 
but a just persuasion, when a true opinion is formed without 
any means of knowing but hearsay, is a judgment without 
science. (Tr. 443; 201 B.) 
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Thesstetus remembers that he has heard that true judg- 
ment, combined with reasoning, is science, and that that 
is not known for which a good reason cannot be assigned. 
(Tr. 443; 201 C.) Buthow are things that may be known 
to be distinguished from those that may not? Socrates 
proposes what he calls dream for dream. He has some- 
where heard that there is no explanation of primary ele- 
ments possible. | We can predicate nothing whatever about 
them, and can only speak of them without any qualifying 
addition or proposition. The same persons aver that com- 
pounds may be known, while their elements cannot. The 
soul may apprehend the truth about a thing without 
knowing it; only what is capable of explanation can 
be made matter of science. (Tr. 444; 202 A, B, C.) 

Socrates will not, however, admit that compounds can 
be known, when their elements are unknown, and he ap- 
peals to the syllables that compose the words Socrates and 
Theetetus. (Tr. 445; 203 A,B.) This brings up the 
question whether a whole is the same as all its parts, 
or is @ specific idea apart from them. (Tr. 446 ; 204 A.) 
‘“Does the whole differ from all, where we speak of 
number? (Tr. 447, 448; 204 B, C, D, E.) All this 
turns on whether we can talk of the-parts of an indi- 
visible whole, or to speak of the whole as different from 
the sum of the parts. We first learn our letters before 
we proceed to spell; and in music we first make the ac- 
quaintance of the note before assigning its place in the 
chord, so that we have a clearer knowledge of elements 
than of syllables or phrases. (Tr. 449; 206 A, B.) But to 
estimate the meaning of science being true judgment com- 
bined with reason, we must know what Adyos, or reason, is. 
This has reference first to oral discourse by means of verbs 
and nouns, and is certainly a concomitant of true judgment. 
Hesiod tells us that a chariot is made up of a hundred 
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pieces, which no one would think of enumerating but in 
a very general way. A man may spell Themtetus without 
a knowledge of grammar; but he who can give a full 


_ scientific account in detail adds Adyos to true judgment, and 


this means a knowledge of the smallest elements. But 
there is another kind of Adyos connected with true judgment 
yet not implying science, and this is a knowledge of the 
right order in which the syllables of a word are to be 
arranged. (Tr. 452; 208A, B.) Here, then, our definition 
escapes us, as riches fly away in dreams. Let us try a 
third conception of Adyos. We speak of the sun as the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies. This idea of differentia 
is one kind of Adyos, as is that of laying hold of a common 
quality belonging to bodies, According to this, he who 
combines a knowledge of difference with true judgment, 
will have science, where he had previously only judgment. 
But the nearer we look at this, the more the perspective 
loses its proper effect. It is not true that by seeking the 
qualities common to Thesetetus and other men, I learn to 
know him better; and if Iam to judge him by his snub- 
nose and goggle-eyes, I shall not “thereby know him from 
myself. I shall only call up the image of Thestetus when 
the difference is carried so far as to enable me to dis- 
tinguish between his plain features and those of everybody 
else. Thus right judgment will be based on knowledge of 
difference ; but the addition of Adyos will be superfluous, for 
it will add only what we are already supposed to have, which 
is but a blind procedure and useless iteration. (Tr. 454;. 


' 209 B,C, D, E.) I could not know Theetetus from any 


other man without knowing his difference from that other ; 
and what use will Adyos, as knowledge of difference, be after 
that? It ‘is nonsensical, when looking for science, to call 
it true judgment with the science of difference or any other 
science, Thus neither perception nor right judgment, 
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éither ‘with or without Adyos, is science. (Tr. 455; 210 
A,B.) We are still pregnant, or all that has been given 
birth to is a wind egg, or not deserving of rearing.” (Tr. 
455; 210 C, D.) 

The discussion, as usual, settles nothing, or rather unsettles 
everything. In some respects the dialogue is less perplex- 
ing thanethe Parmenides, Sophist, or Statesman, but is not 
without its diffiquities, from the rapid way in which Socrates 
takes up a position, and abandons it before you are aware of 
his intention. We are thus often left in doubt as to his 
meaning, what is the view he is really supporting, or 
whether the language is always self-consistent. Accord- 
ingly, while debating the precise interpretation, we find 
that he has already shifted his front and selected some 
other weak point of attack, or has allowed himself to be 
lured aside by some tempting digression, whose connexion 
with the subject is not at once obvious. 


EUTHYPHRON. 


EvuTHYPHRON, a dialogue of Plata on Holiness, held be- 
tween Socrates and a collocutor of that name. The latter 
begs to know why he finds Socrates about the entrance of 
the court of the king Archon, so unusual a thing is it to 
have him concerned in bringing or defending an action. 
Socrates replies, that he hat been indicted by one Meletus, 
of the deme of Pithos,a man with a hooked nose and 
sparse lank hair and beard. (Tr. 458; 2 A,B.) ‘He 
accuses me of corrupting youth, a matter in which he would 
seem to show his acuteness and eminent virtue, if it is as 
he alleges.” (Tr. 459; 2C, D.) “I wish he’ were the 
patriot you suppose,” observes Euthyphron ; “ but I fear it 
is otherwise, since his attack on you appears to me to be 
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wounding the state in its most vulnerable point and assault- 
ing it at the heart. (Tr. 459; 3 A.) What has he to 
bring against your” “ Why, he asserts that I make strange 
gods and disbelieve in the old divinities.” Compare what 
is said in the Apology. “I suppose,” says Euthyphron, 
“because you talk of your demun; and you know how 
sensitive the multitude is about any religious inzovation.” 
(Tr. 459; 3 B,C.) “I do not mind their laughing, as 
they do, where a man pretends to be clever, but they get 
angry and jealous when he would teach them. I am too 
fund, perhaps,” says Socrates, “ of telling others all I know, 
if I can get them to listen. Their laughing at me I don’t 
mind; but the prophets only know what will become of 
me if they are seriously angry. (Tr. p.460; 3 D, E.) 

‘* But what cause brings you here, Euthyphron?” “ Well, 
it may seem a mad procedure, but I am going to prosecute 
my old father on the charge of murder.” ‘ You must indeed 
be a profound sage to do this rightly. He has killed a near 
relation, possibly?” ‘It is,” observes Euthyphron, “ of 
no consequence whether it was a friend or’fve, but whether 
he slew him justly or not. It is as great a pollution to sit at 
the same fireside with a murderer who is akin to you, as 
with a perfect stranger. My father has killed one of our 
slaves, by too rigorous confinement without food or warmth. 
My friends abuse me for taking up the case as against my 
parent, or troubling myself for the sake of a mere slave, 
but they overlook the claims of piety and justice.” (Tr. 
460,461; 4 A, B, C, D.) 

“But,” remarks Socrates, ‘are you so conversant with 
the rules of holiness, as to have no qualms of conscience 
when you would bring a parent to trial?” “I should be 
good for little if I were not.” ‘I must become your 
scholar,” observes Socrates, “and transfer the responsi- 
bility of my errors to you, as my teacher, and get you 
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to make my defence. If Meletus indicts me, Socrates, by 
Zeus I shall soon get the upper hand of him, and make 
him defendant in his own case. This I know, Euthyphron, 
that though he has a keen eye for my shortcomings, he 
is no match for you. But, tell me, is not holiness always 
consistent with itself in all actions, and the lack of it the 
same likgwise?’ ‘Certainly, Socrates. What I am now 
doing is holy, though I seek to bring my father to justice. 
Zeus is the best of the gods, and yet he put Cronus, his 
father, in bonds for devouring his own children.” (Tr. 461, 
462;4E; 5 A, B,C, D,E;6A.) ‘ You remind me,” says 
Socrates, “of my alleged infidelity. Do you believe there 
is any truth in this monstrous story? Do the gods fight, 
and indulge hatreds and sanguinary strife, as represented 
by the poets and in the tapestry or embroidery of the great 
Panathenaic peplus, that is borne in solemr procession to 
the Acropolis?’ “ Yes, I do believe this and much more 
besides.” 

‘‘ However,” observes Socrates, ‘‘ we won’t pursue this 
now; but, tell me, what is the special characteristic of 
holiness—not by which, as you say, it is holy to prosecute 
@ parent, but what common to all actions so termed? (Tr. 
463; 6B, C, D.) Let me have the model form which 
is applicable to all cases.” ‘‘ What is pleasing to the gods, 
is what I call holy,” says Enthyphron, ‘and the opposite 
of itisimpiety.” (6 E.) ‘Good. but is this true ?” rejoins 
Socrates. ‘You say that the man who gratifies the gods 
is holy, and vice versd, and that the gods quarrel and 
exercise enmity with one another. Now people don’t 
quarrel about what is numerically greater or less, or as 
to the size of an area, as they have recourse to compu- 
tation and measurement to settle the point. So, too, as 
respects weight. When they dispute it is about what 
is right and wrong, ugly or beautiful, good or bad. If 
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the gods differ, it must be about the same issues, and 
there must be different standards of morality and what is 
oris not pleasing to them. Hence if the holy is what they 
approve, the same things must be both holy and unholy, 
according as viewed by them severally. (Tr. 464, 465; 
7 A, B, C, D,E; 8A.) Thus what is pleasing is also 
hateful. In punishing your father you may gratify 
Zeus and offend Cronus, or satisfy Hepheestus and disgust 
Here.” ” 

“ But,” says Euthyphron, “there is no difference of senti- 
ment about the propriety of avenging an unjust murder.” 
‘‘True, but the question always is as to the justice or injus- 
tice. People do not doubt the propriety of punishments 
where merited, however they may strive, as you say, to 
avoid it, but they deny having acted unjustly. (Tr. 466; 
8 B, C.) Nor do the gods do so any more than men, but 
they doubt, if they doubt at all, whether an act has been 
done properly or not. Admitting this, what proof have 
you, Euthyphron, that the gods will approve your proceed- 
ing against your father?” ‘I will soon prove it to the 
satisfaction of the judges, if they will lend an attentive 
ear,” says the latter. (Tr. 466, 467; 8 D, E; 9 A, B.) 

He then proposes to amend his definition, and declares the 
holy to be what all the gods love, and the impious to be 
what they all hate. (Tr. 467; 9C,D,E.) Socrates now 
asks: “Is the holy regarded by the gods, because it is so, 
or is the action holy because it-1s so regarded? We do not 
see a thing because it is visible, but it is visible because it 
is seen. Do the gods love a thing because it is holy, or for 
, some other reason, or is a thing holy because they love it? 
If the former, then that which is holy, and what is pleasing, 
are quite distinct. What they love may be pleasing to 
them, but this is not why they love it. (Tr. 468, 469; 
10 A, B,C, D, E.) Thus, then, Euthyphron, your defini- 
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tion will not serve you. We still want to know what holi- 
ness is.” (11 A.) | 

*‘ But,” says the respondent, “all I propose seems to be. 
unstable, and is soon made to shift place.” “ Yes,” adds 
Socrates, ‘like the statues of my progenitor, Dmdalus; 
and had I propounded the definitions, you might have 
rallied me on the relationship.” ‘ Ay,” remarks Euthy- 
phron, “but you are the Deedalus that cause them to be so 
fugitive.” “Iam, then,” adds Socrates, “ more clever than 
my ancestor, for I make not only my own but other 
people’s productions to ‘change their standing ground, 
though I want them to be fixed as a rock. Suppose I sug- 
gest that all which is holy is just (Tr. 469, 470; 11 B, C, 
D, E); and is all that is just, holy, or only so in part?” 
“T do not quite catch your meaning,” says Euthyphron, 
(12 A.) “I mean the contrary to what the poet does who 
wrote,” says the respondent— 


“+ But Zeus, the maker and eternal cause 
Of all that eprings obedient to his laws, 
You will not dare pronounce that sacred name, 
For where Fear harbours there is likewise shame.’ 


No one blushes except at the fear of imputed disgrace. I 
admit that where shame is there is fear, but the two are not 
convertible, any more than the just and holy, seeing the 
holy is but a part of the just. We want to discover whut 
part it is, and I wish to instyuct Meletus that he may with- 
draw his imputations against me.” (Tr. 471, 472; 12 B, 
C, D, E.) Euthyphron says, “It is the part which re- 
lates to our service towards the gods.” “ But not,” remarks | 
Socrates, ‘‘that sort of service by which all things that 
are carefully tended are benefited, for we never employ 
care with a view to injure. Is holiness an advantage to 
the gods, or does it make them better?’ (Tr. 472, 
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473; 13 A, B,C.) “No,” says Euthyphron. “I thought 
not,” remarks Socrates. “I mean the service which slaves 
give to a master,’ says Euthyphron. ‘ But what end will 
the service of the godssubserve? Surely, with your know- 
ledge of divine matters you can tell?’ ‘I can name many 
and noble purposes,” adds Euthyphron, “though it is diffi- 
cult to particularize thoroughly. (Tr. 473; 13 D, E; 
14A.) I know that if weserve the gods with prayers and 
sacrifices, such conduct is holy, and that theSe acts of homage 
preserve individual families and communities, while the 
neglect of them is subversive and ruinous.” (Tr. 474; 
14 B.) “I think,” says Socrates, “you are trying to evade 
replying. Don’t you say that holiness is the science of 
prayer and sacrifice? Is not sacrifice a giving to the gods, 
and praying asking a something from them, and thus the 
science of begging frem and giving to them? This being 
80, we ought to ask what we need, and give them what they 
want, and so holiness will become a traffic between gods 
and men.” “Call it soif you like.” ‘ Well, but 1 don’t 
like if it is not true. What I would seek to know is, 
wherein they are helped, or whetKer it is all one-sided and 
we reap the whole benefit ?” “Their advantage is,” says 
Euthyphron, “the being reverenced and honoured, and 
the pleasure derived from our gratitude.” 

“It is, then,” observes Socrates, ‘what is grateful, 
but not advantageous to them nor dear to them.” “TJ 
do not agree,” says Euthypkron, “for I think it most 
dear or acceptable to them.” ‘To which Socrates replies, 
‘‘No wonder we get round in the same mill-track. It 
is not I that am the Dedalus, but you, who are even 
more ingenious than he. (Tr. 474, 475; 14 C, D, E; 
15 A, B, C.) We are only got back to our starting- 
point. I shall not let you escape, like a slippery Proteus, 
till you have enlightened me. You surely could never 
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have dared to indict your aged parent for niurder, unless 
you had thoroughly known what holiness and impiety 
are! You would have dreaded the vengeance of the gods 
and the reproaches of your fellow-men; so that I am con- 
vinced you know all about the subject, if you will only 
tell.” ‘Well, Socrates, I may do this at some other time, 
but I have an engagement now.” “Oh dear!” says 
Socrates, “ why. do you run away and thus dash to the 
ground my hopes of escaping the action of Meletus, by 
proving to him that I am now better informed through 
your instrumentality, and have renounced all the errors I 
committed through ignorance, and have entered on a new 
mode of life for the time tocome?” (Tr. 476; 15 D,E; 
16 A.) 





LYSIS. 


Lysis is the title of one of Plato’s dialogues which the 
ancients regarded as genuine. Socrates, coming from the 
Academy, is stopped by Hippothales and Ctesippus and 
others, who are standing at the door of a palestra, who 
induce him to enter. Here he,is introduced to Lysis, 
the favourite of Hippothales, a youth of great beauty and 
of good family, whose members have, in times past, won 
prizes at the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemeean games, and 
who is also a friend of Menexenus. Socrates rebukes Hip- 
pothales for flattering his bey love, and enters into conver- 
sation with Lysis as a sample of how such conversation 
should be carried on. He shows that though parents love 
their children they do not spoil them. (Tr. 487, 488; 
207 E; 208 A, B,C, D, E.) <A father waits for his son’s 
wisdom to show itself before he entrusts him with his 
affairs. (Tr. 489; 209 C, D.) When we are wise, all 
men will repose trust in us, foreigners, Greeks, men, and 
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women; but not otherwise. (Tr. 490; 210 B, C, D), 
Men have different tastes. (Tr. 492; 211 D, E.) 

Then follows what we have given under the head of lovers 
and loved. (Tr. 493, 494 ; 212 D, E; 213 A,B,C.) Though 
God is said to bring like to like (Odyss. xvii. 218), and 
that like is always friendly to like (Tr. 495; 214, A, B). 
yet Socrates thinks the evil man is the more hostilg to the 
evil by how much he draws more closely to him; in fact, 
the evil are never like themselvés, but capricious and un- 
stable. (Tr. 495; 214C.) But how can the good, who 
are altogether self-sufficient, be the friends of the good, 
seeing they never desire one another when absent? (Tr. 
496; 215 A.) To show at least that like is not always 
one with like, he quotes the lines of Hesiod, given above 
(see Index), which shows that similars are full of envy, 

e hatred, and contention with regard to each other. (Tr. 
497; 215 C.) The poor man is compelled to be a friend 
to the rich, and the weak to the strong, and the sick man 
to his doctor: all things require their contrast: dry needs 
moist, cold that which is hot, bitter sweet, sharp blunt, 
empty full, and soon. (Tr. 497; 215 D, E.) 

Socrates, too, declares himself giddy with the apparent 
opposition. (Tr. 498;216C.) Thedifference between the 
thing itself and its appearance is here brought up: the paint- 
ing your yellow hair with white lead does not really make 
it white, though whiteness is present. (Tr. 499; 217 D.) 
Wise men do not seek wisdom because they have it, nor do 
ignorant persons ; but a third class does seek wisdom, not 
being either good or bad, nor, conceited that they know 
what they do not. (Tr. 500; 218 A.) The essence of 
friendship has still to be sought. (Tr. 502; 219C.) We 
love what is naturally allied to us. (Tr. 506; 222 A.) 
Good—is it akin to everything, and evil alien? or is good 
cognate with good, and evil with evil, or what is neither 
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with what is indifferent? (Tr. 506; 222C.) If good is 
friendly to good, we must contradict what was said before. 
(Tr. 507; 222 D, E.) 

As a good instance of the fruitlessness of the inquiry, it 
is added, ‘‘ What, then, can we have recourse to in the 
dispute? Manifestly nothing. Iam compelled, therefore, 
like the wise men in the courts of law, to count up all 
that has been advanced; for if neither the loved nor the 
loving, neither the similar nor the dissimilar, neither 
the good nor the things related thereto, nor anything we 
have enumerated, for I cannot remember them for their 
multitude—if, I say, that none of these are friendly, I 
have nothing more to say.” (Tr. 507 ; 222 E.) 

The dialogue concludes, as might have been expected, 
with the assertion, ‘‘ What the friendly is we have not as yet 
been able to make out.” (Tr. 507; 223 B.) But we can-, 
not help asking whether there is not here needless mystifi- 
cation, and what is gained by this negative procedure in 
comparison with the attempt to arrive at a more affirma- 
tive conclusion, which could hardly leave the question so 
little advanced as its stibstitute? We are not here, how- 
ever, finding fault with what is tacitly suggested in the 
way of practical hint, or the moral purpose of the dialogue 
in moderating any excess of passion or inflated vanity on 
the part of Hippothales and Lysis, if any such was 
intended, and all this is anything more than a little scenio 
@CCERSOTY. , 
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Tue Republic is the most famous and deeply studied of the 
dialogues of Plato. It represents the mind of Plato at its 
period of greatest vigour, and was its author’s greatest work, 
whether its multifarious contents are regarded, its complete- 
ness and systematic design, or the power and subtlety of its 
discriminations. It is pre-eminently a dialogue of exposition 
ein its later portion rather than of search, according to the 
very useful classification of Mr. Grote. It will not be pos- 
sible, however, to dissect it minutely in this article, without, 
as it were, exhibiting a play within the play. The larger 
portion of its expositions will have been touched on under 
other articles—such as Justice, Righteousness, Philosopher, 
State, Tyranny, Democragy, &c.; see Index—and need not 
be repeated in detail. It stands in striking contrast with 
Plato’s other great continuous work of the affirmative 
and expository class, “The Laws,” being rather the work- 
ing-out of an ideal conception of the mind—partly, at 
least, on its poetic and philosophical side—than a practical 
code of legal institutes, like its great rival treatise, which 
i8 @ corpus juris and a kind of Blackstone’s Commentary 
to boot, and seldom soars into the regions of fancy and 
myth, except so far as the recognised traditions of religion 
are concerned. 
Book I.—The First Book is introduced, agreeably 
enough, with a conversation about the pains and plea- 
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sures of old age, the right use of riches, and the consola- 
tions of piety at the close of life : 


** Sweet hope is his, the solace of his age, 
That soothes his heart and cheers his pilgrimage ; 
True yokefellow, that like a pilot steers 
The course of mortal thought that ever veers.” 


We as soon involved in an inquiry about righteousness, 
which is not to be represented by the déov, adpéAcpov 
AvotreAovv, Kepdaréov or ~vudepov. Whatever it is, it is 
more precious than gold. (Tr. 7to 13; 332 B to 336 E.) 
Thrasymachus asserts that righteousness is the plea- 
sure of the stronger, and the point is strongly contested. 
He even goes so faras to put wisdom and virtue in the rank 
of injustice, and to make righteousness the opposite of 
wisdom and virtue. (Tr. 26; 348 E.) It is clearly a: 
virtue of soul, without which the latter can do nothing well. 
The just man will live virtuously, and the unjust basely 
(Tr. 32; 353 E); but he who lives well is happy, and this 
surely is more advantageous. (Tr. 32; 354A.) The argu- 
ment, however, has travelled too fast, for we have not de- 
termined as yet what Justice is., (Tr. 33; 354 C.) 

Book II.—In the Second Book it is asked whether there is 
good which we prize absolutely for its own sake ?—In what 
class 1s righteousness? (Tr. 35; 357 C,D, E; 358 A.) If we 
had the ring of Gyges, or helmet of Pluton, how should we 
act? (Tr.38; 359D, E; 360A,B.) Toestimate the truth 
rightly, we should strip the righteous man of-all the rewards 
of piety and good opinion, and endow the unjust man with 
them. (Tr. 39, 40; 360 E; 361 A, B, C, D, EB.) The 
relations of the good man to the gods, and the flexibility of 
the gods to prayer. (Tr. 45; 365D,E.) Argument 
still waged. (Tr. 47; 367 B.) Socrates proposes to dis- 
cover, first, what righteousness is in States, and then to look 
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at it in individuals. (Tr.49; 369A.) Mode ofthe growth 
of States, and the place of righteousness in them. (Tr. 52; 
372 A.) Socrates humorously provides his infant com- 
munity with figs, pears, beans, myrtle-berries, and beech- 
nuts, which Glaucon thinks would suit a city of pigs. (Tr. 

2; 3720, D.) Asa further provision, our citizens must 
be like noble dogs, watchful, and gentle towards foes and 
friends. (Tr. 56; 375 C, D, E; 376 A, B.y Gymnastics 
and discourse, as well as checks to be imposed on the fable- 
maker and poets, occupy us down to Tr. 61; 380 B. The 
poet is not to say, with Aischylus, 


‘‘God makes for men a fatal cause to grow, 
When He may wish to lay their houses low.” 


The subject is further pursued, and the use of invention in 
fable partly conceded, where the object is the approach to 
truth; but yet the gods are free from falsehood, as they are 
neither ignorant, nor have they anything to gain by it, and 
this brings us down to Tr. 64; 383 C. 

- Book ITI—In the Third Book the subject of truth and 
poetical misrepresentation is continued to Tr. 72; 391 
D, E. The difference between Supyynows and piyyjors, and 
the admissibility of tragedy and comedy is treated of. 
(Tr. 75; 394 .D.) Contrary to the dictum at the end of 
the Symposium (Tr. iii. 576; 223 D), he thinks that 
the same writer cannot compose tragedy and comedy. 
(Rep. Tr. ii. 75; 394 E; Tr. 76; 395 A.) Restrictions 
on the pvets, and what is lawful in imitation, occupy 
us to Tr. 79; 898 C. What melodies and musical modes 
are useful in a State, what rhythms and harmonies. 
(Tr. 83; 401 CC.) Value of a right musical education. 
(Tr. 84 ; 401 E.) Moderation will have no connexion with 
excessive pleasures, but rather insolence will be so allied. 
(Tr.:85 ; 402 E.) True love not mad nor excessive. (Tr. 85; 
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403 A.) Next comes gymnastics, then abstinence from in- 
toxication on the part of guardians, who are to be sleepless 
dogs. (Tr. 86; 404 A.) Luxury analogous to redundant 
measure and rhythm in music (Tr. 87; 404 E.) Doctorsma 
community a proof of disorder. (Tr.87; 405 D.) Practice 
of physicians. (Tr. 91; 408 E.) Qualities of a good 
judge,eand of the crafty man who takes his standard from 
depraved persens. (Tr. 92; 409 E.) Value of physic, musio, 
gymnastics, the philosophic temper, when not in excess or 
defect. (Tr. 94; 412 A.) Requisites in good guardians : 
some have gold, and some silver, some brass and iron, in 
their composition. (Tr. 99; 415 B, C, D.) The earth shot 
them up all armed. (Tr. 98, 99; 414 D, E; 415 A, D, E.) 
They are to be like well-trained dogs, guarding against 
wolves and not worrying the flocks ; to live in common, and 
possess no gold or silver, which is to be in their minds* 
only, and so on to Tr. 100; 417 A, B. Compare also 
Tr. 149; 464 C, D. 

Book 1V.—The Fourth Book deals first with the objection, 
that guardians will thus be unhappy (Tr. 102, 151, 208 ; 419 
A,B; also 466 A; 519 E); but the State does not exist 
that one class may be happy: We don’t want plough- 
men in lawn trousers and bedizened with gold, nor 
potters to recline on velvet couches (Tr. 104; 421 B, 
C,D); nor rich artizans, nor soldiers to be plundered in 
battle. (Tr. 106; 423 B.) The size of the State to 
be restricted (Tr. 106; 423 C); caution to be used in intro- 
ducing new music and sports (Tr. 107 ; 424 B); respect for 
laws, behaviour to seniors, simplicity in dress, hints on 
what legislation cannot provide ; folly of over-indulgence, 
of quack medicines, minute and useless legislation. (Tr. 
108 to 110; 424B to 427 A.) Religious institutes are to be 
referred to the oracle at Delphi. (Tr. 111; 427 B, C.) 
This brings us again to righteousness and its antagonist, 
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injustice, the qualification of wisdom and science in the 
perfect guardians, the smallest class (Tr. 112; 428 EB); 
of courage in the fighting or auxiliary class, whose 
colours must be fast and not wash out (Tr. 114; 430 A, 
B); right opinion, explanation of moderation, as control- 
ling the love of pleasure, and the defence of the phrase 
“superior to oneself.” (Tr. 115; 431B.) All this gnables 
us to realize the third virtue of moderation, after which 
righteousness or justice alone remains, and which, though 
lying before our feet, we have overlooked. (Tr. 117; 
432 D.) This is either doing our own business or agree- 
ment between ruler and ruled, but the first appears to be 
what is chiefly insisted on. (Tr. 119; 435 B.) And now 
for these qualities in the individual. A faculty cannot 
at the same time exert itself in opposite ways; enume- 
tation of opposites, what things are in themselves, and rela- 
lively, illustration from thirst. (Tr. 123, 124; 438 B,C, 
D, E; 439 A, B.) But there is in the soul a power of con- 
tradiction opposed, in the shape of reasoning, to a conduc- 
tive and attractive power, which springs from affections of 
the lower nature, which is that which loves, hungers and 
thirsts, and is acted on by other lusts. (Tr. 125; 439 D.) 
There is also the emotional and thumic, as a third class. 
(Tr. 125; 439 E.) The mental conflict between reason and 
desire, in which the feelings sometimes take the part of 
reason, sometimes of appetite (Tr. 125; 440 B, C, D, E); 
parallel between the individual and State continued (Tr. 
127 ; 441 D); respective provinces of reason and passion. 
(Tr. 127; 441 E.) The function of reasoning in man, of 
courage, of moderation, of righteousness, and characters of 
the same. (Tr. 129; 443 E.) Parallel between justice and 
health, and between injusticeand disease. (Tr. 130; 444 E.) 
There now only remains to be considered, whether it is ad- 
vantageous to be just, independently of its meeting the eye 
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of our fellow-man, or not? If we do not care to live with a 
body afflicted and in pain, will it not be ridiculous that a 
man should care to live with a diseased soul? (Tr. 130; 
445 A, B,C.) We now see, as from a commanding watch- 
tower, that there is one species of virtue and infinite 
varieties of vice. Four varieties, however, are prominent, 
corresppnding to as many polities, which, if we separated 
the kingly (or that by one head) from the aristocratic, where 
the power is shared by more than one, would be five; these 
are, respectively, the aristocratic, the oligarchic, the demo- 
cratic, and tyrannic. 

Book V.—The Fifth Book opens, in a lively and agreeable 
way, by Adimantus and Polemarchus refusing to proceed 
till Socrates has explained his scheme for a community of 
wives and children. (Tr. 132, 133; 449 C, D, E; 450 A.) 
This will prove a delicate matter. (Tr. 134; 450 E.) | 
Female dogs keep watch over flocks; but if females are to 
do the work of males, they must be fed accordingly, learn 
gymnastics and music, and strip in the palestra. (Tr. 135; 
452 A.) Fools may laugh at this, but it is not long since 
there was the same objection to men’s exposing themselves 
in public. (Tr. 136; 452 D, E.), The question is, Is the 
woman physically capable of camp-exercise? (Tr. 136; 
453 A.) Is there any such difference between the sexes as 
to demand a separate treatment? (Tr. 137; 453 C.) 
Socrates will look, like Arion, for a dolphin to take him on 
his back out of a sea of déefficulty (Tr. 137; 453 D); and 
remarks on the insufficiency of those who are caught by 
mere verbal distinctions, from want of being able to em- 
brace general ideas, and engage rather in strife than argu- 
ment. (Tr. 137; 454 A.) The main question is followed 
up. (Tr. 139; 455 B,C.) Notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of men, some women are superior to many men, 
though commonly weaker. (Tr. 139; 455 D.) Allowance 
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must be made for this, and women appointed to the same 
duties and supplied with the same education. (Tr. 140; 
457 A.) Henceforth their robes must be their virtue, not- 
withstanding that men may jeer. (Tr. 141; 457 B.) 
Having thus encountered one great billow, Socrates 
advances to meet the next—the communism of wives and 
children, which may be shown to be useful, if impossible 
(Tr. 141,142; 457 E; 458 A.) This scheme is unfolded, 
and objections met, in what follows, to Tr. 146, 147, 
149; 462 A, B, C; 464 A, B, C, D, E. The best thing 
for States is the absence of faction; there is to be no 
“mine” or ‘“‘thine” in the well-ordered society. (Tr. 
147, 149; 462 C, D, E; 464 A, B,C, D.) Pleasures and 
pains to be in common (Ib.); recapitulation of the qualifi- 
cations of guardians. (Ib. See back, Tr. 100; 416 D to 417 
B.) Value of fear and shame in a State. (Tr. 150; 465 B.) 
Evils from which these gfardians will be freed, and their 
triumph more noble than that at Olympia, both in life and 
death. (Tr. 150; 465 E; 466 A.) MRecurs to the objec- 
tion made (Tr. 102; 419 A, B), that guardians will be . 
unhappy. (Tr. 151; 466 A.) Ifa guardian is to cherish 
a personal consideration af this kind, he will soon learn the 
tauth of Hesiod’s remark, that “the half is more than the 
whole.” (Tr. 151; 466 B,C.) He again asks if the inter- 
locutor is agreed that women are to share the State duties 
of men, to keep watch and hunt with them, like dogs in 
couples. (Tr. 151 ; 466 C, D.) Pheir children are to go with 
them into battle, and wait on their fathers and mothers, by 
way of learning military operations, much rather than 
artizans’ children should learn their parents’ trade. (Tr. 
152; 467 A.) Provisions against dangor to the children 
(Tr. 158; 467 B, C, D, E); regulations for the soldiers in 
cases of cowardice and bravery—they who return victorious 
to have the privilege of kissing whom they like, and the 
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choicest marriage alliances (Tr. 153; 468 C), as well as 
honours at death. (Tr. 154; 469 A.) Here, however, it 
is recommended that war should not be savagely conducted 
against the men of Hellenic origin, and that the bodies of 
the dead should not be spoiled, nor Grecian lands and 
houses devastated and burnt (Tr. 155; 470A). Distinction 
betweeg war and discord; Greeks not to wage war with 
Greeks, as with barbarians (Tr. 156; 470 C); and the 
model State is to be Greek in its institutes. (Tr. 157 
471 B.) 

Here the question of the practical possibility is again 
raised, another of the overwhelming billows that threatens 
to engulph him who has already escaped two preceding 
ones. Socrates contends that the painter who strives after 
an unattainable ideal is still an equally good painter. (Tr. 
158; 472 C, D, E.) We cannot in nature attain the truth 
of words, but we may approach’it as nearly as possible. 
(Tr. 159; 473 A.) 

Now comes his greatest billow, which will over- 
whelm him with derision, when the subject is named. 
This is, that States will never cease from evil till philo- 
gophers are at their head. (Ty. 159, 282; 473 B; 591 
D.) But yet we must explain who are the philosophers 
(Tr. 160; 474 B.) He who loves must love with his whole 
soul; even the deformities of his loved object, the snub nose 
or pale skin, will be cherished (Tr. 161; 474 C, D, E); 80 
with the wine-taster. (Tre 161; 475 A.) So too the lover 
of wisdom must desire it wholly, and love all instruction— 
not as the would-be philosopher, who merely lets out his ears 
for hire, and his eyes for sightseeing. (Tr. 162; 476 A.) 
The bare love of pretty sounds, sights, and colours is no 
guarantee that a man can appreciate abstract beauty. The 
man is a dreamer who mistakes the copy of a thing for the 
original, (Tr. 163; 476 D.) The distinction between 
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knowledge, opinion, and ignorance. (Tr. 164 to 166; 476 
E; 477 A, B, C, D, E; 478 A, B,C, D.) Knowledge has 
regard to real existence, ignorance to the nonexistent, but 
opinion not necessarily so. All concrete beauty will ap- 
pear sometimes beautiful and at others not, and the just 
and holy will at times appear unjust and unholy. (Tr. 
166 ; 479 A.) Those who look at objects thus fingtuating 
only opine, those who contemplate their true abstracts as 
existing in one invariable form are the men of knowledge; 
the former are philodoxers, the latter only philosophers. 
(Tr. 168; 480 A.) 

Book VI.—The Sixth Book starts with this as a settled 
principle: Our interests must not be committed to those 
who are blind, morally or mentally. Our philosophers 
must see the real and existent with their whole soul (Tr. 
170, 160; 485 B; 474 C)—must love truth; but the desire 
for it and wisdom must not be drawn into other channels 
than the right one. There must be no narrowness nor 
illiberality, but a grandeur of thought, and contempt 
for life—nothing boastful, cowardly, or ferocious; and 
they must be quick in acquiring. (Tr. 171; 486 B.) Further 
enumeration of excellances. (Tr. 172; 487 A.) Adi- 
mantus declares that the cumulative effect of the admis- 
sions made in this system of question and reply is to 
shut yourself up in the game, and objects that philoso- 
phers are of no use in States. (Tr.173; 487 B,C, D, E; 
Tr. 159; see 473 B.) The hardships to which they are 
exposed. Parallel case to monstrous combinations of goat 
and stag in painting. Case of the astronomical captain and 
his mutinous crew. (Tr. 174, 175; 488 B,C, D, E; 480 
A, B, C.) 

The heaviest reproach on philosophy comes from its own 
followers ; further description of what the philosopher is. 
(Tr. 176, 177, 183; 490 A, B, OC, D, E; 496 B, C.) If he is 
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rare among men (see also 496 B), his pursuits may seduce 
him, his very endowments may prove a snare. (Tr. 177; 
491 C.) Necessity of falling like seed into good ground, 
otherwise the best growth may be perverted. (Tr. 178; 
491 E; 492 A.) The sophists will corrupt him, the popu- 
lace spoil him with their clamorous praises. (Tr. 179; 
492 B,C) He must study to humour and to understand 
the great wild beast, the public (Tr. 180; 493 A, B, C), 
which cannot appreciate abstract truth (Tr. 181, 182; 493 
_D, E; 494 A); will be led away by the unwise flattery of 

friends if he is beautiful in person—with a hint at Alci- 
biades. (Tr. 181; 494 B, C, D, E.) No partial endowments 
safe, and small talents are, like little learning, a dangerous 
thing. 

Again, when philosophy has been abandoned by its pro- 
fessors, other unfit persons, seeing their seats empty, grasp 
at its honours, which are still tempting. (Tr. 182; 495 
A, B, ©, D.) Such are like the hunchback smith, who 
makes money and aspires to the hand of his impoverished 
master’s daughter. (Tr. 183; 495 E.) But what is the 
polity most akin to philosophy? (Tr. 184; 497 B.) Alte- 
ration in the mode of teaching philosophy is urged. (Tr. 
186; 498 D.) This polity will exist when the Muse herself 
is mistress of the State. (Tr. 187; 4990, D.) Objectors 
must be disabused of their prejudice against philosophers. 
(Tr. 188; 499 E; 500 A, B,C, E.) The crowd must be 
taught that we speak truth of them. (Tr. 189; 500 D, E.) 
Parallel with the case of the painter painting on a pure 
white ground and touching and retouching his sketch. (Tr. 
189; 501 B.) The philosopher is such a painter, and will 
paint a telling picture (Tr. 189; 501 C); till he is at the 
head of the State evils will never die out. (Tr. 190,159; 
601 E; 473 D.) 

He then comes again to the xardoracis tov 
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The only reliable custodians are philosophers. (Tr. 191 ; 
502 E; 503 A, B.) Danger of different temperaments, 
necessary tests, long and painful study of codia and 
cwppoctvy requisite. (Tr. 192,193; 504 A, B, OC, D, E.) 
The search for the good is the highest of all such studies, 
and the relation of the good to pleasure is misappre- 
hended. Opinion is nothing without science. (Br. 195; 
506 C.) We are not in a condition as yet to estimate 
good except in its usufruct. (Tr.196; 507 A.) Expla- 
nation of abstract and concrete; the latter is seen—the 
former is an idea in the mind, and not seen. (Tr. 196; 
507 B.) As the sun illumines the eye of sense, the acutest 
of them all, so the light of truth and real existence enlightens 
the soul. (Tr. 198; 508 D.) The Good is something 
higher than science or truth, and is the spring of life and 
nutriment in the domain of knowledge. (Tr. 199; 509 B.) 
Analogy from the study of geometry, whose conclusions are 
not about the lines and diagrams, but the mental concep- 
tions they are employed to represent. (Tr. 200; 510 C, 
D, E.) Intelligible species and hypotheses. The contem- 
plation of the real and intelligible is rendered clearer by 
dialectics. There are tke following four affections of the 
soul brought into play, which contribute to the acquisition 
of truth: véyors, the highest in rank; ddévora, understand- 
ing, the second ; wiotis, belief, the third; and eixacta, con- 
jecture, the fourth. (Tr. 201; 511 D, E; 533 E.) 

Book VII.—The Seventh Book opens with the famous 
comparison of the human mind to a dark cavern, and 
occupies down to Tr. 205; 517 B, C, D. The man who 
comes from divine contemplations to human ills becomes 
confused when he looks at these shadows in the dark. 
In ‘each man's soul there is an inborn power of learn- 
ing, but a circuit must be made with the whole soul 
through the mutable, till it can bear the splendour of 
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the real (Tr. 206; 518 C); use and abuses of this privi- 
lege. Eiven philosophy is not to be pushed so far that 
its devotee should already fancy himself in the Isles of 
the Blest. He must again descend to help his erring 
fellow-captives in the gloom. (Tr. 207, 208; 519 A, B, C, 
D.): He lives not for himself, but the general good. 
(Tr. 20,102, 151; 519 EF; 419A, B; 466 A.) TheState’s 
address to the philosophic guardian who is to be a king- 
bee among the swarms. (Tr. 208, 209; 520 B, C, D, E.) 
Further requisites. (Tr. 210; 521 C.) 

What, then, is the scientific doctrine that converts the soul 
from out of the gloom into reality? Isit gymnastics, music, 
or the study ofnumber? (Tr. 209 to 211; 521,522 D.) This 
leads to further distinctions between clear sensible impres- 
sions and those which appeal wholly to the intellect. We 
cannot get a clearer idea of a finger than is given by sight; 
but general qualities, as greatness or smallness, or softness 
or hardness, the eye does not see. (Tr. 212; 523 E.) There 
is only one bodily sense for the discrimination of opposite 
properties in bodies, and intellect only can blend them. 
(Tr. 213; 524 C, D, BE.) The study of what oneness is, is 
conducive to that of reality, and thus that of number is so, 
not as the huckster’s art for buying or selling, but as’a means 
of passing from the transient to the abiding. (Tr. 214; 
525 B, C.) 

Further recommendation of numerical study, also that 
of geometry, which is not ah empirical science, but belongs 
purely to the cognitive faculty. (Tr. 216; 527 A. See 
Tr. 200; 510 C, D, E.) Thus geometry is the cognition of 
the ever-existent. (Tr. 216; 527B; see Art. ‘‘Geometry.”) 
Next comes astronomy as a discipline, though solid 
geometry would seem to follow more naturally. (Tr. 217 
to 220; 528 A, B, C; 530 A,B.) Observations on musical 
interval and the tuning of strings. (Tr. 221; 531 B, C.) 
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But, however useful all these things, they are but pre- 
ludes ; nothing but dialectics must be the ultimate resource, 
by which we are to attack the problem, What things 
are per se, and what is the Good, the full end of the In- 
telligible? (Tr. 222;532 A, B.) The accessory arts of 
which we have spoken may help our emerging from the 
cavern, but it is only the higher dialectic that enables 
us to soar into the sphere of the Intelligiple. (Tr. 222; 
532 C, D.) 

But what is dialectic? First, it takes away all hypo- 
theses, draws the eye of the soul out of the mire, and 
makes use of the four instruments named above. (Tr. 201, 
224; 511 D; 533 C, D, E.) Opinion has regard to yévecis, 
intelligence to ovoia: what essence is to producing, in- 
telligence is to opinion, science to faith, and reflection to 

»conjecture. (Tr. 224; 534 A.) He who cannot abstract 
the idea of the Good is a mere dreamer, (Tr. 224; 534 C.) 
Dialectics are the top-stone and battlement of science. (Tr. 
225; 534 BE.) Further qualifications of the dialectician : 
his laboriousness and devotion (Tr. 226; 535 D, E), his 
moderation, courage, and genuineness ; must be of compe- 
tent age, have learnt when young and vigorous, not by 
compulsion but choice, and have undergone careful selec- 
tion. (Tr. 227; 536 E; 537 A.) This attainment must 
be deferred till after the wearying exercises of gymnas- 
tics; must be pursued after twenty less diffusely, and after 
thirty a further selection is to be made. (Tr. 228; 537 C, 
D.) Abuse of dialectics. We are reared in dogmas and: 
forms of belief not to be lightly discarded. The taste for 
disputation makes youth, like young dogs, fond of dragging 
and tearing, and must be employed with due restriction 
and caution. (Tr. 230; 539 E.) Proper period and dura- 
tion of dialectial studies. (Tr. 230; 540 A, B.) Duties 
and rewards at death and in the other world. (Tr. 231; 
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540 C.) All that has been said applies to men and women 
alike. (Ib.) Ifthe ideal state is to be possible, it will be 
in some such way as this. (Tr. 231; 541 B.) 

Book VIII.—The Eighth Book opens with claiming 
for women the same education and functions as those 
of men. The division of politics into four is again 
resume?: first, the Cretan and Laconian, or monarchio; 
secondly, the oligarchic; and then the democratic and 
tyrannic, the most unwholesome of al], (Tr. 233; 544 C.) 
The first, and the philosopher who corresponds to it, has 
already been discussed under the head of “ Timarchy” and 
‘‘Philotimic.” We have next to consider the oligarchy, 
and the man who corresponds to it. (Tr. 234; 545 B, 
C,D.) Then follows the answer given by the Muses to 
@ supposed invocation. Allusion to the perfect number, 
the mixture of the metals in human temperament. (Tr. 
236; 547 A.) How the transition is made from aris- 
tocracy to oligarchy, where a property census is at the 
basis. (Tr. 239; 550 D, and following.) In an oligarchy 
the State will be twofold and divided. (Tr. 240; 551 D.) 
The rich man is a drone in the hive, while the poorer 
class are stinging-bees. (Tr. 241; 552 C, D.) 

Having considered the polity, he comes to treat of the 
man who resembles it. (Tr. 242; 553A.) He is occupied 
with this down to Tr. 244; 555 A, and then takes up the 
case of the democratic polity, where the stinging-bees begin 
to make their power of offence felt. (Tr. 245; 555 D.) Good 
description of the usurer injecting the poison of a loan. 
(Tr. 245; 555 E.) The fruitless struggles of the pampered, 
self-indulgent man when in danger. (Tr. 246; 556 C, D, 
BE.) Ina democracy the poor get the ascendancy (Tr. 246 ; 
557 A); in it all sorts of men are to be found, and it isa 
kind of polity-market. (Tr. 247; 557.D.) Office is not 
compulsory in it; itis very lenient to convicted criminals— 
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a pleasant, anarchical, fancifully-diversified system of rule. 
(Tr. 247; 558 C.) 

And now for the democrat himself, who is a man under 
the dominion of pleasures and lusts and non-essentials— 
who, after he has tasted the honey of the rich drone, 
undergoes a change, rejects the advice of his oligarchic 
father and friends, and takes up with a host of low gesires 
that seize the acropolis of his soul. (Tr. 248, 249; 559, 
560 B.) Gradual debasement described (Tr. 250; 560 
C,D,E; 561 A); or, if he at any time relents, he will bea 
man of irregular and unsettled tastes. (Tr. 251; 561 B,C, 
D.) This is the democrat (Tr. 251; 562 A); and next comes 
what he ironically, or in deference to popular sentiment, 
calls the noblest polity, the tyrannic (Ib.); its development 
described as resulting from anarchy and the levelling of all 

edistinctions. (Tr. 252, 253; 562 E; 563 A, B, C, D, E.) 
Excess is sure to bring about its opposite, and we jump 
from the extreme of license to that of arbitrary restraint. 
(Tr. 254; 564 A, B,C.) To aid the enquiry, he divides 
democracy into three sections (Ib. ; D, E.)— the talking orator 
class ; the rich, who are the feeding gfound of the drones ; and 
the common herd, who are, the most numerous party. (Tr. 
254; 565 A.) The latter strive to rob the honey of the 
drones, and are met by measures of opposition; a President 
is at length demanded by one or both parties, and is 
augmented by the people till he becomes great. (Tr. 255 ; 
565 B, C.) Thus the tyrant asises out of the President, 
who is sharpened by the taste of blood, like the man 
who had tasted human entrails in the story of the temple 
of Lycwan Zeus. Such aman, if he would not be killed 
himself, must promise remission of debts and redistribu- 
tion of public lands, and become a wolf instead of a man. 
(Tr. 255; 565 D, EB; 566 A.) To protect himself from 
assassination, he surrounds himself with a bodyguard, 
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and does not lie a prostrate hulk upon the ground, but 
ascends the chariot of the State. (Tr. 256; 566 C, D; 
see back also Tr. 233; 544 C.) 

The tyrant’s fair promises; he occupies his people with 
war to divert them (‘Tr. 257; 566 E; 567 A); represses 
freedom of advice, makes a clearance of the good and wise 
and vgrtuous, strengthens his bodyguard, engages foreign 
mercenaries, enfranchises the slave-class, takes up with the 
aspiring and unprincipled younger men, while the poets sing 
his praises. (Tr. 258; 568 B.) 

Here Plato charges Euripides, as also in Theages (125 
B), with a panegyric on tyranny which should have been 
brought against Sophocles, though he calls tyranny “ god- 
like” (Troades, v. 114.) In Iphigenia in Aulis (323), 
on the contrary, he depicts vividly the evils of tyranny 
(Tr. 258; 568 A, B.) Bad and seductive influence of 
the poets, who promote the growth of tyrannies, and take 
the pay of tyrants. (Tr. 258; 568 C, D.) The tyrant 
will commit sacrilege as long as he is able, and when these 
sources of supply fail, he will suck the blood of his parent 
country. At last he will be cast off as a parricide. The 
proverb is made good, that the pgople flying from the smoke 
of submission under the free, will have fallen into the fire 
of despotic rule under slaves; and with this remark the ex- 
position of tyranny is concluded. (Tr. 259; 569 B, C, D.) 

Book 1X.—The Ninth Book commences with the tyran- 
nic man, who would seem to be distinct from the mere 
head of a tyranny. (Tr. 260; 571 A.) Here follow some 
speculations on the complexion of a man’s dreams taking 
the hue of his character, when awake. (Tr. 260; 571 C.) 
The wild license of dreams. (Tr. 261; 571. D.) Opposite 
case of the moderate man and the harmless fantasy of his 
dreams. (Tr. 261; 572 A, B.) Gradual corruption of 
sthe democratic man, despite the opposition of his father 
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and relatives. Has within him a passion which, like a 
great winged drone, takes the lead of his indolent desires, 
(Tr. 262; 573 A.) Is like a lover, or drunkard, or mad- 
man mastered by desires. He las recourse to borrowing 
money and, when his goods have been seized and all 
is spent, to plundering others, and robs and beats his 
old parents, or turns his mother adrift for some worth- 
less mistress. (Tr. 263, 264; 574 A, B, C.) When he 
can get no more out of his father he engages in mid- 
night robbery, and spoiling temples, or murder. (Tr. 
264; 574 E; 575 A.) He and his fellows act as body- 
guard to the tyrant, bear false witness, take bribes for in- 
justice, and give origin to tyrants. (Tr. 265; 575 C.) Such 
persons can be friends to none, are unfaithful and unjust, 
and as being depraved are most miserable. (Tr. 266; 
576 C.) 

To go back to the State. The tyrannic State is the 
worst, as the kingly is the best, taken as a whole, and 
estimated by him who is competent to judge. (Tr. 206; 
576 D, E; 577 A.) Both the tyrannic polity and the man 
who answers to it are full of fear aad cries of anguish, and 
equally wretched. (Tr. 268; 578 B.) Only the tyrant 
himself can be more wretched. Case supposed of a tyrant 
in a desert surrounded only by slaves and foes (Tr. 268 ; 
578 E), compelled to fawn on them, or to be shut up a 
prisoner without ever going abroad (Tr. 269; 579 A, B,C); 
he will be really poor (Tr. 2Q9; 579 E), envious, want- 
ing friends, unholy, the receptacle and nurse of every 
evil. (Tr. 270,580 A.) Decision on the relative happiness 
of the two classes. (Tr. 270; 580 B,C, D.) This leads tu 
another classification, that of the three natures of the soul— 
the philomathic or philosophic, the philonicic or philotimic, 
the philochrematic or philocerdic—and to these three classes 
of pleasure attach. (Tr. 271; 580 E; 581 A, B, C.) The 
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pleasure of the philosopher is the highest. (Tr. 273; 583 
A. See also Tr. 266 to 273; 577 B to 580 C; and 580 D 
to 583 A.) 

This introduces again ‘the question of pain and plea- 
sure. (Tr. 273, 274; 583 C, D, E; 584 A.) Nothing 1s 
true in pleasure but the effect of contrast, so that it is a 
kind of juggle. (Ib.) Behold, then, a pleasure which does 
not spring from contrast—that of smell. (Tr. 274; 584 B.) 
Doctrine of relativity (Tr. 275; 584 E; 585 A), as applied 
to hunger and thirst (Tr. Ib.; 585 B); greater pleasures are 
those which partake of uniformity and truth. (Tr. 276 ; 
585 C.) Those that respect the ministry of the body are 
less in degree (Tr. 276; 585 D, E); bestial pleasures of 
the unintelligent and vicious. (Tr. 276; 586 A, B,C.) The 
tyrant, then, is the farthest removed from true pleasure, the 
king the least. (Tr. 277; 587 A,B,C.) The disparity is 
as 1 to 729, or the cube of 27. (Tr. 278; 587 E.) 
' Having first modelled a compound monster dappled with 
spots, with a circle of heads of wild and tame animals, and 
added thereto the figures of a lion and man to represent the 
impulsive and rational nature, he encloses these in an outer 
casing of humanity. (Tr. 279; 588 B,C, D.) He again 
proceeds to review some of the paradoxes of Thrasymachus 
about its being advantageous to do wrong, and applies 


illustrations from his figure, and the starving reason to. 


nurture passion and appetite. (Tr. 280; 588 E.) The 
further application is contjnued, and the evil of fostering 
the impetuous and lustful part of the compound monster. 
(Tr. 281; 590 B.) The conclusion is arrived at that it is 
not advantageous to do wrong or indulge excess. (Tr. 282; 
590 E; 591 A, B.) On the contrary, the man of under- 
standing will study to benefit his soul, not caring so much 
for health or bodily beauty, but for a divine accordance 
within it. Not wealth nor popular applause will be his 
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aim, but watchful self-administration. He will reach after 
all that will make him better, and will be an industrious 
politician in this ideal city, which exists only on paper. 
(Tr. 283; 592 A, B.) But Sucrates suggests whether an 
example of this ideal is not laid up in heaven for him who 
wishes to behold it, though this is of no moment if the m:n 
aims to be conformed to the proposed standard. (Tw. 283 ; 
592 B.) e 

Book X.—This brings us to the Tenth and concluding 
Book, which at once resumes the attack on the poets, 
notwithstanding the awe of Homer’s name. (Tr. 284; 
595 B.) Process of bringing under one name many par- 
ticulars is a case of abstraction. There are many couclhies 
and tables, but only one idea of each. (Tr. 285; 596 A.) 
He divides woi1kmen into three classes: there is the uni- 
versal sovereign maker, the artisan, the imitator or 
painter. In one sense a world can be made by hold- 
ing up a mirror and turning it 10und, and the painter’s 
is an analogous case. (Tr. 285; 596 C,D, E.) Heapplies 
this classification to the deity, the cabinet-maker, and 
the painter of a couch or table. (Tr. 286; 597 B, C, D, 
KK.) The imitator is thixd in order, and so, too, the poet. 
The painter, however, only paints things as they ap- 
pear, not as they are, and thus is far from the truth. 
But if he is clever, he will deceive children and unreflecting 
persons. Be assured that when you meet with a person 
who pretends to know everythifig, you are being imposed 
on, or that he who tells you about such a person is a sim- 
pleton. The poets pretend to this universal kuowledge. 
(Tr, 287; 598 B, C, D, E.) It would be hard indeed to 
ask Homer or the poets whom they have cured of diseases, 
or what arts they have taught; but we may ask, What con- 
stitutions have been well founded by him, what generals 
have been made by him, or battles won ? (‘I'r. 288; 599 A, 
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B, C, D, E.) What pupils has he left, like Thales or Py- 
thagoras, termed after his name? (Tr. 289; 600 A, B.) 
Would not he have been honoured or enriched, like Prota- 
goras of Abdera, or Prodicus of Ceos, had he merited it? 
(Tr. 290; 600 D, E.) Just as the painter paints a shoe- 
maker, knowing nothing of the trade, so the verse-maker 
colonré by means of verbs and nouns, which may be ad- 
mirable in rhythm, but look pallid when stripped of the 
colours of music and metre. (Tr. 290; 601 A,B.) But 
neither the painter of horse-furniture, nor the maker, knows 
anything about its use, which is possessed only by the rider. 
The value of a thing consists wholly in its adaptedness for 
use, which is clear only to the man of knowledge; the 
imitator can only opine. The power that rules in us is 
that therefore which reckons measures, and weighs, or the 
rational (Tr. 292 ; 602 E); imitation is low in its nature, | 
associations, and results. (Tr. 293; 603 A, B.) 

This leads on to a discourse on the folly of exhibiting 
strong emotion in public, which reaches down to 604 E. 
The imitative poet must consult the crowd, and occupy 
himself in shadowy representations. (Tr. 295; 605 A, 
B, C, D, E.) Further remarks en the emotional, and the 
display of the mournful and comic. (Tr. 296; 606 C, D.) 
It is admitted that Homer was good, however, in his 
panegyrics on the gods and goud men. Between poetry 
and philosophy there has always been an old feud. (Tr. 
297; 607 A, B,C.) We will, however, hear poetry make 
her apology, and rejoice if she can establish her innocence, 
but we cannot sacrifice to our fondness for her our conscien- 
tious convictions. (Tr. 298; 607 E; 608 A, B.) 

As yet, however, we have said nothing of the great 
rewards of virtue, of the corrupting effect of evil. (Tr. 298, 
299; 608 C, D,E; 609 B,C,D.) Things are only destroyed 
by their own internal canker, but this cannot be the case 
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with soul, which is therefore immortal (Tr. 300: 610 B, 
C, D, E; 611 A), simple and indestructible (Tr. 301; 
611 B), and is thoroughly transparent, when freed from the 
taint of body, and lustrous in beauty. Weno more recog- 
nise its true character on earth than we do the ancient 
nature of the marine Glaucus, covered with seaweed, mud, 
and shells, and beaten about the rocky coast. (Tr. 30]; 611 
C, D, E.) From all that has been said, it is clear that 
righteousness is the soul’s best possession, however the ring 
of Gyges or the helmet of Pluton might enable it to escape 
detection. (Tr. 302; 612 B.) Righteousness does not escape 
the notice of the gods, and he who practises it is beloved 
by them, and all things work for the best so far as he is 
concerned. (Tr. 303; 612 E.) It is otherwise with the un- 
just: they lose the race, and become the laughingstock of 
all men, while the tortures assigned by the opponents (Tr. 
40; 361 E; 362 A) will fall to their lot. (Tr. 303, 304; 
613 B, C, D, E.) He now recounts the story of Er, which 
occupies from Tr. 304, 614 B, to the close, of which a pretty 
full account has been given elsewhere under “ Arts,” “ Fable 
of Er,” and some others, and need ‘not be again repeated. 
The book thus concludes: “ This story Glaucon was pre- 
served without loss, and may serve to save us, if we obey its 
warning, afid cross the river of Lethe happily, and are not 
polluted in soul, But if we do obey, as I recommend, be- 
lieving the soul to be immortal, able to bear up against all 
evils, and able to attain to all good, we shall always keep 
the ‘heavenward road, and practise righteousness with 
wisdom in every way; that we may be friends to ourselves 
and .to the gods, both while im this life, and when we 
carry off its rewards, like victors bearing palms, led round 
by assembled crowds of friends, and in that other life with 


‘its journey of a thousand years already described, in which 


I pray we may fare well.” (Tr. 312; 621 ©, D.) 
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Timzus, one of the dialogues of Plato, held to be genuine 
from early times, is largely occupied with an exposition of 
physical doctrines. It is supposed to be held between 
Socrates, Critias, Timeus, the Locrian philosopher, and 
Hermgyrates. The first opening portion is a résumé of 
what has been said in the Republic, that Guardians are 
to be high-souled and philosophic (Tr. 320; 18 A); are 
not to regard gold and silver as their own ( 18 B); that 
women are to be trained to war and other duties of men 
(Tr. 320; 18 C), and children to be common property, 
unknown to their parents (Tr. 320; 18 D); those of 
virtuous parentage to have special distinctions. (Tr. 321 ; 
19 A.) Socrates has created his Republic, but he wants to 
see it start into life, and appeals to those present to help 
him, (Tr. 321; 19 B.) The poets, whom he professes not 
to dislike, will not serve his turn (Tr. 322; 19 D), still 
less the Sophists with their verbosity and pretentiousness, 
and their wandering desultory habits. (Tr. 322; 19 E.) 
None but the students of philosophy and political science 
remain, such as Timeus of Locri, Critias, and Hermocrates. 
“When, then, I witnessed your interest yesterday in the 
new Republic, 1 was delighted, because I kneW that none 
(ovdeves) could better follow out the subject.” (Tr. 322; 
20 B.) 

Critias relates a story which was once told by the 
wise Solon to an ancestor of his, and takes occasion to 
praise Solon as a poet, whom he thinks would ‘have rivalled 
Homer and Hesiod, had not the popular dissensions of the 
time prevented. (Tr. 324; 21B,C,D.) The story is about 
some deed of prowess by the Athenians in very ancient 
times, of which the record had been lost. (Tr. 324; 21 D). 
An old priest of Sais relates to Solon the real meaning of 
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some of the ancient myths, including that of Deucalion’s 
deluge. (Tr. 325; 22 A.) He then proceeds to speak of 
that of Phaethon, which embodies the doctrine of the Sun’s 
Declination, or other parallactic change. (Tr. 325; 22 C, 
DD); also of the absence of great alterations in Egypt. (Tr. 
326; 22 E.) ‘The temperate portions of the earth are those 
mostly inhabited. (1b.) Whatever events have takqn place 
elsewhere, have been recorded in graven, characters on 
the Egyptian temples (Tr. 326; 23 A), while in other 
countries mvure perishable histories have been consumed 
by time and desolating chanyes, so that the states have, 
as it were, to begin life afresh. (‘I'r. 326; 23 B.) There 
have been many deluges, not une only, and you Athenians 
have lost all knowledge of your renowned ancestors, once 
the first people under heaven. (Ir. 326; 23 C.) The 
Saitic priest goes on to state that, while the records of Sais 
go back eight thousand years, the origin of the Athenian 
community is a thousand years earlier. (Tr. 327; 23 D, HE, 
24 A.) Special local advantages secured to the Athenians 
their attachment to wisdom and good government, one of 
which was their temperate climate. (Tr. 328; 24 B, C.) 
He describes the martial prowess of this early race, and 
its struggle with the formidable power of the Isle of 
Atlantis, a sort of premature Great Britain—though it may 
be hoped its fate is not prophetic—submerged under the 
ocean, which is now impassable to ships. (Tr. 328, 329; 
24 D, E; 25 A, B,C,D.) This story, almost forgotten, 
the narrator contrives to recall. (26 A.) According to the 
proverb, that we forget little of what we learnt in childhood, 
he now recollects it all, though what took place yesterday 
he should wholly forget. (Tr. 330; 26 B.) 

Critias proposes to regard the ideal state of Socrates 
in the Republic as this ancient Athenian one, and the 
latter considers the suggestion as a happy one. (Tr. 330: 
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26 C, D, E.) Timeus, who is the most profound of the 
party in natural physics, is to begin the discourse with 
the history of creation, and to bring it down to the birth 
of mankind, when Critias will make a further applica- 
tion of the story to the ideal Republic (Tr. 331; 27 A, B.) 

Having prefaced his observations, as every wise man 
will dg, with an invocation of the deity, Timseus at once 
enters on his subject. (Tr. 331; 27C, D.) ‘‘He must first 
define the 70 dr dei, that which is without yéveois, and the 
TO yvyvopevov ae, which is never ov. (Tr. 331, 332; 27 D.) 
The former, comprehended by vonots pera Adyov, as always 
the same, the latter opined .by notion with unreasoning 
sense presentation, which arises and perishes but never 
exists. (Tr. 332; 28 A.) Nothing generated exists with- 
out a cause; and if the artificer looks to a permanent 
pattern, his work will be beautiful: otherwise not. (Tr. 
332; 28 B.) The world has not always existed, because it 
is corporeal and visible, and is due to a first cause. (Tr. 
332; 28 C.) It is difficult by searching to find out God, 
and still more to reveal Him when found. (Ib.) He looked 
to an eternal pattern when He made the world, for it is 
beautiful and formed by One whp is the best. (Tr. 333 ; 
29 A.) It has, then, been created on principles compre- 
hended, as defined above, by intellect with reason, and pos- 
sessing fixity. (Ib.) True, the world is an image, and our 
language, speaking of it, should be consistent with the fact. 
(Tr. 333; 29 B.) What soiota is to yéveors, truth is to 
belief. (Tr. 333; 29 C.) 

‘“‘T cannot make positively clear statements on what is 
obscure ; all that can be expected from our erring human 
nature is probability. (Tr. 333; 29 D.) The Author’ of 
the universe, being good and free from envy, wished it 
to be acopy of Himself. He brought it from disorder 
into order, and made it intelligent by placing intelli- 
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gence in soul, and soul in body. It is thus a rational 
animal (Tr. 334; 30 A, B), including all other animals 
in itself, and without any rival; so that it is but one, 
and will continue to exist. (Tr. 334, 335; 30 C,D; 31 
A, B.) It is visible and tangible, held together by its 
combining elements, water, earth, air, fire, in a solid 
form, after certain numerical analogies. (Tr. 335, 336; 31 
C; 324, B,C.) 

“These elements each enter it as a hale: so that the 
combination cannot be solicited to decay by any outstand- 
ing portion, as by heat and cold outside bodies. (Tr. 336 ; 
32 D; 33 A.) The spherical form was chosen as the most 
beautiful and symmetric. (Tr. 336; 33 B.) It needed no 
organs, nor hands, nor feet, as it had only a motion of rota- 
tion, not one of progression, and was self-nourishing. (Tr. 
337; 33C,D; 34A.) The soul was created prior to the 
body, as being more excellent.” (Tr. 338; 34 B,C.) 

What follows on the nature of same, different, and essence, 
is obscure and mystical, but makes allusion to the orbits 
of the planets and their motions, contrary to that of the 
primum mobile, while three are made to revolve with equal 
velocities and the other four with unequal but proportionate 
rates, divided by double and triple intervals. (Tr. 338, 339 ; 
35 A, B,C; 36 A, B,C, D.) “The invisible soul partakes 
of the same, the different, and essential being ; if it contem- 
plates truth or the mutable, and has to do with difference, 
right opinions and conviction’ arise; if it contemplates 
the rational, and sameness comes into play, intelligerice 
and science are the result, these two being included in 
essence, which is one with soul. (Tr. 339, 340; 36 E; 
37 A, B,C.) When the world was set going, the Creator 
was delighted with His work and sought to make it per- 
fect. (Compare Gencsis, chap. i.) 

“Te formed Time as an enduring image of Eternity. 
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Then the natural subdivisions of it were first introduced, 
and the distinctions of past, present, and future, which 
are inapplicable to that which exists really and is 
uncreate, and only belong to generation. (Tr. 341; 37 D, E; 
38 A,B.) Born with the world, with the world Time 
will perish. To keep it in observance, God created sun, 
, moon,,and the five other planets, whose revolutions are 
according to djfference : first the moon nearest the central 


earth, the sun next, then Venus and Mercury, which’ 


mutually overtake one another, not constantly progressive 
like the sun.” (Tr. 342; 38 C, D, E.) 

In what follows there seems to be an allusion to motion 
in right ascension and declination, or latitude and longi- 
tude, where he speaks of the heavenly bodies as moving in 
an helix (Tr. 342; 39 A), and to the great cycle when 
the eight orbits return to the same point. (Tr. 343; 39 
B, C, D, E.) Four orders of intellect are created, the 
gods, also an aérial, an aqueous, and terrestrial race. 
Two motions were assigned to divine bodies; one of rota- 
tion in one spot, corresponding to the idea of sameness ; 
the other of progression, answering to that of differ- 
ence, subordinate to the former., Five other motions re- 
ferred to (Tr. 337 ; 34 A) aie spoken of here also, probably 
those of the planets, as their dances are immediately intro- 
duced, their direct and retrograde movements, conjunctions, 
oppositions, and eclipses, though a subject tuo recondite to 
be here entered on. (Tr. 344; 40 A,B, C, D.) The other 
gods or dsesmons can only be known from the statements of 
tradition. Though not essentially immortal, they are free 
from death by the will of the Creator. 

But to complete the work, three mortal classes remain 
to be called into existence, and this work is assigned 
to the demons, who are to combine the mortal and im- 
mortal natures into one, and to imitate the Divine pro- 
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cedure in their own formation, for the nobler portion 
of which the deity will supply the seed. (Tr. 345, 346; 
41 A,B, C, D.) The Creator allots a soul to each star. 
After this comes the formation of man, male and female, 
of which the first is the more excellent, compound 
creatures who sustain a conflict between their emotional 
and concupiscent nature.- Of these, those who are,victo- 
rious over their passions and live justly will return to their 
assigned stellar abode and there be happy, but they who 
fail will, in a second generation, become women; or, still 
persisting in wickedness, pass into brute bodies. Not to be 
the cause of evil, the deity placed some of these souls in 
earth, moon, aad the other periodical bodies, and charged 
the younger gods to fashion and rule over mortal creatures 
for their good. (Tr. 346, 347; 41 E; 42 A, B, C, D, E.) 
« What follows on the modus operandi of human creation 
may be omitted, but the ethical result is the turning out of 
the soul wellorill. (Tr. 348, 349; 43 A, B,C, D, E; 444, 
B, C.) ‘The brain has been shut within the spherical 
skull.on the flexile column of the neck, with hands and feet 
given us for walking and grasping, the front being more 
honourable ppen the back and the seat of the chief organs 
and expression.” (Tr. 350; 44 D, E.) We gives a theory 
of vision which we have noticed, Art. Dreams. (Tr. 350; 
450, D.) ‘ Darkness cuts off this mutual action of ne 
internal and outer fire of ight and becomes éraywydv trvov, 
conducive to sleep. The eyelids preserve the eyes and re- 
strain the flow of the inner fire and calm the organ, so as 
to produce a dreamless or disturbed repose.” Tr. 351 ; 46 
A.) Theory of mirrors based on that of the eye, and the re- 
versal of the image (see also Tr. iv. 365; Alcib. I. 132 D, E), 
as also its inversion by concave specula. (Tr. ii. 351; Tim. 
46 C.) ‘The same body may exist as solid, liquid, or 
gaseous. Water exists as ice, as steam, or gas. Vapours 
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condense into fogs and rain, which is again congealed. 
(Tr. 855; 49 C.) 

* We have also to consider whether things have an in- 
dependent existence per se, or whether all that exists is 
what we perceive through the bodily senses, To talk of 
the intelligible is mere verbiage. (Tr. 357, 358; 51 B, 
C.) Here ddga is distinguished from vois, as arising from 
perception by. the bodily senses opposed to the mental 
conception of “that in which the appearance inheres. If 
intellect and true sensuous perception both exist, each is 
really independent, and there are abstract furms not per- 
ceived by the senses but only in the mind, voovpea, If 
they are one and the same, as some say, there is no true 
distinction between the phenomenal and intelligible, and 
our bodily sensations must be fixed on the securest basis, 
(Tr. 358; 51D.) On the contrary, if one of these is more, 
than a persuasion and is based on true reasoning, not 
changeable, and akin to a Divine process, we must admit 
that there is a unity possessing a permanent character, 
uncreated, indissoluble, that receives into itself no other 
nature from any quarter, nor ever itself absorbed into any 
other, invisible, and inappreciable by sense, which it ig given 
only to intellect tu cognise. There is, on the other hand, 
that which is like named and resembles it, which is sen- 
sible, created, always in motion, born in one place and 
perishing in another ; while there is a third existence, that 
of space, indissoluble and furnishing a seat for all things 
generated, not itself an object of sense, but apprehended 
by a sort of pseudo reasoning, to which we trust with effort 
and which we look on as a sort of dreamy existence, while 
we assert that whatever is must of necessity be wholly in 
some spot and occupy space. (Tr. 358, 359; 52 A, B, C.) 

“Prior to the ordered universe, there exi-ted real being, 
spice, and geneiation. By sifting, winnowing, and venti- 
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lating, the coarser and heavier particles of matter settled 
into one heap, and the thinner and lighter were deposited 
elsewhere. (Tr. 360; 53 A.) The deity brought order out 
of confusion (Tr. 360; 53 B), by means of forms.and num- 
bers, which geometrical principles are known only to deity 
and god-beloved men. (Tr. 361; 53 E.) We must select the 
most beautiful of the trigons or infinitesimal elements, the 
equilateral, for our foundation, viz., that formed by two 
right-angled triangles set together, each of whose short 
bases is half its longer side. ltis that, the square of whose 
hypothenuse is four-thirds that of the longer side. (Tr. 
361; 54B.) An equiangular triangle is also formed by 
setting six of these, so that the angles, each equal to sixty 
degrees, shall all unite in one point.” And then follows a 
description of the regular tetrahedron, octohedron, and icosi- 
hedron, some of them the principal modifications of the cube 
of mineralogy. No doubt the equilateral triangle is itself 
more elementary, though it can be decompvsed into these 
six parts, while the parts cannot be severed into equilate- 
rale. (Tr. 363; 55 A, B,C.) 

Again, he asserts that it is unreasonable to believe 
that the number of worlds is infinite. (Tr. 363; 55 D.) 
He makes the pyramidal solid the element of fire, which 
may possibly serve to connect the great pyramids of 
Egypt with a system of fire worship. (Tr. 364; 56 B.) 
The molecules of matter are so small as to be invisible. 
unless in the aggregate. (Tn 364; 56 C.) In what 
follows is contained the germ of the notion that heat and 
motion are reciprocal ; that atoms penetrate the interstices 
of bodies ; that homogeneous particles have no tendency to 
decompose each other's union, while those of different force 
or quality do produce chemical changes, where we seem to 
see in embryo the doctrines of chemical affinity and the 
attraction of aggregation. (Tr. 365; 56 D, E.) Motion is 
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not inherent in smoothness or the homogeneous: it cannot 
take place without a mover when all is in equilibrio (vis inertte). 
(Tr. 366; 57 E.) The penetrating and decomposing power 
of fiery and watery molecules is enlarged an (Tr. 366; 
58 A, B, C), the difference between flame which burns and 
that which gives light. (Tr. 367; 58 D. E.) Fire is spoken 
of as the creator of inequilibrium. (Tr. 367; 59 A.) Theory 
of liquefaction. (Tr. 370; 60 E.) Nature of the impres- 
sions made on‘our senses by bodies; reference to the anti- 
podes; to up and down; to heavy and light in connection 
with the latter. (Tr. 372; 62 C; 63 A.) Small bodies more 
easily set in motion than large and heavy ones, that which 
resists most being styled the heavier. (Tr. 373; 63C.) 

Pleasure and pain are what are consonant or repugnant to 
nature. (Tr. 374; 64 D.) Tastes, colours, odours are next 
considered. (Tr. 378; 67 E.) White is what dilates the 
sight, and black is its opposite. Yellow is formed by the 
mixture of red and white with brightness. Blue is 
made to result from white and black, while a further ad- 
dition of white gives grey, something as Goéthe’s theory 
requires. (Tr. 379; 68-B,C.) It is not easy nor becoming 
to put these things to the test of experiment, which God 
alone can effect by combination. (Tr. 379 ; 68 D.) 

Causes are of two kinds, the necessary and the Divine. 
(Tr. 379; 68 E.) When the junior gods had received the im- 
mortal principle of the soul, they fashioned for ita body, as 
on alathe. ‘They construgted a mortal species of soul pos- 
sessing passionate impulses and low desires, confidence, and 
terror, and hope, all hard to satisfy; but fearing to pollute 
the Divine principle, they placed the latter in the head, and 
the former in the thorax. This inferior soul they again sub- 
divided into two portions by the diaphragm, leaving the 
higher of the two, the emotional, nearer to the head, in 
order that it might side with reason against appetite. (Tr. 
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380, 381; 69 D, E; 70 A.) They set the heart, the origin 
of the veins and fountain of the blood forcibly propelled 
through all the members, in an abode defended by a body 
guard, that*at the bidding of reason passion might be 
stilled. (Tr. 381; 70 B.) Compare Galen, 1. c. v. f. 148 ; 
also Shakesp. Coriol., act i. sc. i., 1.140, published 1609, 
nineteen years before Harvey brought out his discovgry, of 
which we do not by this reference mean to deprive him. 

The physiology of the lungs is curiously explained by 
making them pads to check the boundings of the heart 
under excitement, and spongiose for the purpose of cooling 
the breath. (Tr. 382; 70 C.) The second and inferior 
division of the mortal soul is placed below the diaphragm, 
where it may feed peaceably like an ox in the stall. Here, 
too, is placed the dark and shining liver, whose function 
is to reflect images and to mirror the thoughts, enabling us 
to divine during sleep. (Tr. 382; 70 D.) When human 
nature loses the more distinguishing gifts of intellect, as in 
sleep, or disease, or enthusiasm, divination steps in to 
supply its place. (Tr. 383; 71 E.) But the office of ex- 
pounding oracles belongs not to th inspired madman, but 
to the profoundly wise interpreter. (Tr. 384; 72 A.) The 
use assigned to the intestines is still more strange, its pur- 
pose being to protract the process of digestion and extru- 
sion, as no doubt it is, but also to check gormandizing. 
(Tr. 385; 73 A.) 

The part of the medullary system, which was to be the 
field of the diviner part of our nature, was made globular, 
and termed the brain. The inferior soul was distributed 
through the marrow, stretching its ramifications like so 
many hawsers, closed in and strengthened by a bony 
envelope. (Tr. 385; 73 C.) There is a ‘ludicrous differ- 
ence between the old theory of bony development and, 
that which, in our times, makes the skull only a modified 
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vertebra, or portion of the spinal column. The flesh, too, 
igs. merely to moisten and keep the bones flexible and 
warm. No mention is made of muscles or their mecha- 
nical function. (Tr. 386; 73 E.) The most fnferior por- 
tions of the body were the most deeply imbedded in 
flesh, though the tongue was the seat of a special sense. 
(Tr. 387; 75 A.) The mouth was to give admission to 
food and for mastication, but it possessed a far higher 
function, as the outlet of speech and reason, the best of 
streams. (Tr. 388; 75 EH.) The use of hair is next touched 
on, Plants are animals without locomotion. (Tr. 389, 390; 
76 C,D; 77B, C.) The veins water the body and promote 
the growth of the marrow. (Tr. 391; 77 D.) Inspiration 
and expiration are compared with the action of the cup- 
ping-glass, and the argument against a vacuum is urged, 
while on the subject of breathing, which is conceived to 
take place partly through the pores of the skin. 

The source of animal heat is also considered (Tr. 393 ; 
79 B, C, D); the attraction of amber, the coincidences in 
pulsating strings, the nature of hydraulic action, and the fall 
of thunderbolts are incidentally noticed. (Tr. 394; 80 A.) 
Then follows the theory of growth and decay and the doc- 
trine of assimilation (Tr. 395; 81 A,B); that of health 
- and disease; the nature of the serum of the blood; bile, 
tears, sweat, epilepsy, convulsions, fever, ague. (Tr. 396 
to 401; 82 Ato 86 A.) Then follows soul disease, which 
is folly, and is of two kinds-—madness and want of instruc- 
tion. We may also term pleasures and pains the greatest 
of soul diseases. (Tr. 401; 86 B.) 

Again the dictum that no man is voluntarily bad is 
uttered, but only by bad habit of body and defective train- 
ing. (Tr. 402; 86 D.) “All that is good is beautiful 
and under tho control of measure. We note small sym- 
metries where we overlook greater. A strong soul every 
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way great in a weak and insignificant body produces an 
unsymmetric and incommensurable result. (Tr. 403; 87 
C.) Or when a vast body is united to a feeble and 
small intelléct, the soul becomes crushed and deadened 
as though deaf, destitute of memory, and filled with 
ignorance, the worst of diseases. (Tr. 404; 88 A.) The 
folly of quick remedies for bodily ailments is rgen in 
making small disorders into great ones. (Tr. 405; 89 C.) 
But we ought most diligently to cultivate our reason, which 
can exalt us to kinship with heaven, as being plants of 
celestial, not terrestrial growth. (Tr. 406; 90 A.) We 
must ponder immortal and Divine things if we are to attain 
truth and immortality so far as possible for us, and have 
within us a demon thoroughly adorned with every virtue.” 
(Tr. 406; 90 B.) 

Allusion is again made to the change of men into women 
in the metempsychosis (Tr. 407; 90 E); to the laws of 
reproduction and gestation (Tr. 407; 91 B); to a second 
metempsychosis, in which those who have neglected philo- 
sophy become brutes, whose heads are misshapen and 
turned earthwards. (Tr. 408; 91°E.) A fourth class of 
the silly and ignorant hecome aquatic, whence fish and 
oysters, and other water-dwellers have been produced. (Tr. 
408; 92 B.) And now Timaeus says that his discourse 
about the universe has reached its end. “ For this Cosmos, 
having comprised and being filled with mortal and im- 
mortal animals, is thus a visible animal comprising other 
visible life, a deity apprehended by sense, the image of the 
true God, greatest, best, and most perfect, this one 
heaven, the only one created povoyeys.’ (Tr. 409; 92 
C.) Compare Tr. 358; 51 D with what ig said on percep- 
tion (Tr. i..419, 420; Theat, 183 B, C, D, E; 184 A, B). 
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CRITIAS. 


Critias is chiefly occupied with"a detail of old traditions 
respecting the gods, about whom it is more easy to discourse 
than on subjects better known. (Tr. vol. ii. 413; Critias, 
107 A, B.) Solon’s narrative derived from the Egyptian 
priests? (Tr. 415; 108 D.) Story of Atlantis, now occupied 
by a sea of mad. (108 E.) Earth once peopled by gods. 
(Tr. 416; 109.B.) The aurdy6oves(109 D.) Early states 
of society. (109 E.) Men and women engaged in war in 
common, as proved by the armed statue of Pallas. (Tr. 417 ; 
110 B.) Great physical disasters. (Tr. 418; 111 A, B.) 
Names transferred from the original tongues into other 
equivalents. (Tr. 420; 113 A.) Description of Atlantis 
conferred on Neptune. (Tr. 421-425; 113 C; 117 E.) 
Simplicity and piety of the early races of men. (Tr. 428; 
120 BE.) Abruptly broken off. (121 C; Tr. 429.) 
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MENON. 
(TRANSLATION. VOL. Ii.) | 


Menon is another of the canonical dialogues of the master, 
supposed to be carried on by Socrates, Menon and his son, 
and Anytus; and its purport may be gathered from the 
opening question: “Can you tell me, Socrates, whether 
virtue can or cannot be taught, or is only acquired by 
practice, or in neither way, but comes to men naturally ”” 
(Tr. 3; Meno. 70 A.) Socrates begs Menon to tell what 
virtue is, and to show that he and Gorgias can upset the 
view of Socrates. (‘T'r. 4.5; 71 B, C, D.) Menon declares that 
&@ mans virtue is fitness for political business, and causing 
yourself and friends to do well and your enemies ill; 
while a woman’s virtue is taking care of her household, 
her husband, and her children. (Tr.5; 71 E.) Socrates 
considers himself in luck in having lighted on a swarm of 
virtues; but what he wants to know is, what is the 
essence of virtue? (Tr.6; 72 A,B,C.) He asks, “Is it 
possible to administer a state or family well, if not doing 
it wisely and justly? (Tr. 7;.73 A, D.) He must point 
out the generic idea, not the concrete example of figure, 
colour, and limit.” (Tr. 8 to 11; 73 E; 74 A, B, C, D, E; 
75 A, B,C, D, E.) 

Menexenus questions Socrates (Tr. 11; 76 A), and is 
rallied by him as not willing to tell what Gorgias says 
about virtue, and on his agreeable outside (Tr. 11; 76 
B), while he thinks little of Socrates’ personal recom- 
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mendations. (Ib.) He isasked if he believes in the effluxes 
and pores of Empedocles, what vision is, hearing and 
smell, all which Menon professes to be able to explain. 
(Tr. 12; 76 C, D, E.) Socrates begs him to tell about 
virtue asa whole. (Tr. 13; 77 A, B.) Menon says it isa 
joying in beautiful things, and the being able to procure 
a supply. (Ib.) Socrates asks, Do not all men desire good? 
aa thinks not, but that some desire evil. (Tr. 14; 

7 C.) Can they do this knowing them to be evil? 
an 14; 77 D, E.) Do people wish to be wretched ? 
(Tr. 15; 78 A.) 

Again Socrates presses to be told what virtue is as a 
whole. (Tr. 17; 79 D.) On this, Menon complains that 
Socrates, as he has before heard, is always doubting and 
causing others to doubt; that he is befvoling, and drug- 
ging, and benumbing him like the flat fish, the torpedo 
and asserts that he has avoided foreign trave] with rea- 
son. (Tr. 18; 80 A, B.) Socrates, who a second time 
twits Menon on the score of personal vanity, asserts 
that he does not make others doubt when himself not-in 
perplexity, but because ‘he is really in doubt and does not 
know. (Tr. 18; 80C.) “ But how,” asks Menon, “ will you 
know, when you light on a result, that this is what you did 
not know?” (Tr. 19; 80D.) The danger of this argu- 
ment is alluded to. (Tr.19; 80 E.) Socrates declares 
that he has heard from wise men and women about Divine 
things (Tr. 19; 81 A), and then introduces the subject of 
the soul’s immortality and his doctrine of reminiscence, 
explanatory of his desire to investigate with Menon what 
virtue is. (Tr. 20; 81 B,C,D, E.) Socrates will not be 
led to contradict himself by any craft of Menon’s. (Tr. 
20; 82 A.) 

Hereupon, he summons one of the attendants of the 
latter to put his doctrine to the proof. (Tr. 21; 82 B.) 
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The examination of the boy is continued, and the infer- 
ences to be drawn from the latent knowledge elicited, 
down to Tr. 26; 85 A, B. It is proved that the boy 
has in him right opinions (84 C); that if he did not gain 
this knowledge in this life, it was in an antecedent time. 
(Tr. 28; 86 A.) Thisremembrance must be stirred in us ; 
we shall be the better for seeking to know what sve do 
not know. (Tr. 28; 86 B, C.) Socratgs thinks that 
before we seek whether virtue can be taught, we should 
strive to know what it is. (Tr. 29; 86 D.) 

Here occurs a geometrical puzzle. (Tr. 30; 87 A, B). If 
virtue is knowledge it can be taught. (Tr. 30; 87 C. What 
other than virtue shall we declare good to be? (Tr. 31; 
87 D.) What are the things of use to us—are they not 
health, strength, beauty, and money? and yet we talk some- 

times of these as hurtful. (Tr.31; 87 EH; 88A.) Isit not 
the right use of these that is profitable? (Tr. 31; 88 A.) 
Does not fortitude sometimes become rashness? (Tr. 31; 88 
B.) Itis dpovnow that makes virtue of advantage. (‘T’r. 
32; 88 ©, D.) This being so, men cannot be good by 
nature. (Tr. 32; 89 A.) If it were so, we should have 
had connoisseurs of virtye, who would have put a stamp 
on the genuine article. (Tr. 33; 89 B.) If virtue is to 
be taught, must there not be teachers? (Tr. 33; 89 D, E.) 

Here Anytus drops in. (Tr. 34; 90A.) Should we not 
go and fee the sophists? (Tr. 385; 91 B, C.) But 
Anytus protests against this. (Tr. 35; 91 C.) Socrates 
asks if he is to believe that Protagoras, who has got toge- 
ther what Phidias and ten of the best statuaries have not 
earned, cannot teach virtue ? and declares it a sham that a 
man ghould have been duping people for forty years, where 
,a cobbler or old clothesman would have been detected and 
punished, (Tr. 36; 91D, E.) Anytus says that it is not 
the sophists who are mad, but the fools who give them 
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money, and is asked by Socrates whether they have ever 
injured him that he inveighs so against them. (Tr. 36; 
92 A, B.) How is he to know if he has had no intercourse 
with them? (Tr. 37; 920.) Any one, Anytus declares, 
can make a pupil good, better than the sophists. (Tr. 37; 
92 E.) 

Soazates on this asks whether any of the great and good 
men referred to are such spontaneously or from teaching. 
(Ib.) No doubt there have been and still are such in 
the state. (Tr. 37; 93 A.) But have these men received 
it from, and can they transmit it to others? (Tr. 38; 
93 B.) Take the case of Themistocles: you know he 
taught his son Cleophantus all that could be taught, but 
did you ever hear that he was his father’s equal or supe- 
rior? (Tr. 38, 39; 93 C, D, E.) Again, take Aristides, 
son of Lysimachus (Tr. 39; 94 A), or Paralus and Xan-' 
thus, the two sons of Pericles. (Tr. 39; 94 B.) That you 
may not think the failure was in the case of inferior per- 
sons, take the case of Thucydides and his two sons, Mele- 
sias and Stephanus. (Tr. 40; 94.) Surely Thucydides, 
with all the advantages of wealth and rank, would have 
succeeded if any one could; but no—virtue is not to be 
taught. (Tr. 40; 94 D, E.) 

Socrates again turns to Menon, and asks, whether in 
his city the nobles teach youth virtue? (Tr. 40; 95 A, 
B.) Menon admires Gorgias because he does not promise 
to make his pupils virthous but only smart. (Tr. 41; 
95 C.) 

Passing on we get to another turn in the discussion, 
on the value of right opinion, as hardly inferior to know- 
ledge as a ground of action; true opinions, when chained 
like the runaway statues of Dedalus, becoming perma- 
nent, and not differing from knowledge, except in the 
matter of the chain. (Tr. 43, 44; 97 B,C, D, BE.) Right 
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opinions are good as long as they last, but they run 
from the soul like fugitive slaves. (Tr. 45; 98 A.) 
The explanation of true opinion is still carried on (Tr. 
46 to 48; 98 D; 99 C, D, E; 99 A, B); but it is still 
denied that virtue can be taught. (1b.) Socrates asserts 
that Themistocles and others.did not govern the state 
as being wise, nor through perfect knowledge, hpt by 
correct opinion. They differ nothing from oracle chaunters, 
but are divinely inspired—gifted men, who, apart from 
knowledge, direct successfully many and great affairs 
under a guidance not their own. (Tr. 47; 99 C, D.) 
Virtue really comes to us by a Divine allotment, not inhe- 
rited by nature, nor acquired by teaching. A statesman 
who could make others statesmen would be among the 
living what Homer says Tiresias was among the dead—a 
true substance among shadows. (Tr. 47, 48; 99 E; 100 
A.) But though virtue comes by Divine allotment, we 
shall never know how it comes to be present among men 
till we know what it is absolutely in itself. (Tr. 48; 
100 B.) The dialogue concludes with a hint to Anytus 
to be less irritable. (Tr. 48; 100 TV.) 


EUTHYDEMUS. 


EUTHYDEMUS is one of the most facetious and popular of 
Plato’s dialogues, in which Socrates gives an account of 
what passed between him and a sophist of this name, as 
well as Dionysodorus, the other parties present being 
Clinias, a well-educated promising youth, and his admirers, 
among whom Ctesippus, somewhat of a ,uppy, is conspi- 
cuous. (Tr. 54; Euthyd. 273 A,B.) The two sophists 
declare that they have renounced making men generals or 
clever pleaders, except by way of pastime, and now profess 
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to teach virtue. (Tr. 54, 55; 273 C, D, E.) Socrates ironi- 
cally expresses his surprise. (274 A.) After an exhibition 
of verbal quibbling, Socrates comes to the rescue, and he 
compares this tripping up to the pulling a chair from under 
a man about to sit down, and the horse laugh at seeing him 
prostrate. (Tr. 60, 61; 278 C.) The question is asked, 
‘Can we be happy through present good, if we receive no 
advantage from it?” (Tr. 63; 280 B.) “It is the know- 
ledge of rightly using things that constitutes their ad- 
vantage. (Tr. 64; 281 A.) With ignorance at the helm, 
natural gifts are a curse. (281 D.) Wisdom is the source 
of happiness and success.” (‘I'r. p. 65; 282 A.) ‘‘ Wisdom 
can be taught,” Clinias thinks. (282 C.) 

After further examples of the reasoning of the sophists, 
Socrates proposes making trial of re-creating a bad man 
into a good one, and offers his old worthless slave’s body: 
for the process, and Ctesippus joins in the request, pro- 
vided he is not flayed into a wine-skin, but made vir- 
tuons. (Tr. 69; 285 A, B, C, D.) It is argued that 
the false cannot be asserted, nor is it possible to lie or 
be ignorant. (Tr. 70, 71, 72; 286 C, D, E; 287 A.) 
Ctesippus observes that ‘‘You,men of Thurii, whether 
Chians, &6 érd0ev xai omy, you glory in being termed, 
say wonderful things.” (Tr. 73; 288 B.) Whereon 
Socrates, in his ironical way, describes them as only 
sporting, and pretending to imitate Proteus, and proposes 
to bring them to declare themselves. (288 C, D.) 

There follow some humorous references to the charming 
of tarantulas and scorpions, and the noisy tumult of popu- 
lar assemblies, also to catching larks, the being carried 
away by a great surge, tpuxvpia. (Tr. 77, 78, 79; 291 B; 
293 A.) Further quibbling. (Tr. 80; 293C.) Boasts of 
knowledge. (Tr. 82; 294.) A test is demanded. (Ib.) 
Our extracts shall be brought to a close, by the passage, 
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“Do you not know, Criton, that in all pursuits of life the 
vile are numerous and of no account, but the earnest few, 
and invaluable?’ (Tr. 99; 306 D.) Further references 
will be found in the Index. . 


SOVHIST. ? 


Sornist is the name of one of the Platonic canonical dia- 
logues, supposed to be held between Socrates, Theodorus, 
a mathematician, a stranger and Eleate friend of Parme- 
nides and Zeno, and Thestetus. Socrates suggests that 
Theodorus may be bringing in a god unawares, as Homer 
says, who may hold the power of confutation in his own 
hands. (Tr. iii.103; 216 A, B.) It is nearly as difficult to 
distinguish a philosopher as a god, such various forms does 
he take. Socrates wishes to know ‘If statesman, philo- 
sopher, and Sophist, mean the same person? (T'r. 104; 216 
C,D; 217 A.) Will the stranger discourse on the matter 
at length, or by short question and answer, as Parmenides 
once practised?” (Tr. 104; 217 C.J 

This being settled, it is arranged that the stranger 
is to have hesetetus for respondent. (Tr. 105; 218 A, 
B.) He will first determine what the Sophist is, look- 
ing to the essential point, and not terms, and, not to 
grapple with the whole difficulty, will take some more 
trivial example of an analogoug kind, better known and 
understood: say a fisherman. (Tr. 106; 218 C, D, E.) 
Of all arts there is a twofold division, the making and 
the acquiring: these, again, may each be regarded as two- 
fold, and so on ad infinitum.” One of these, the hunt- 
ing of animals and fish,is gone into at length, and the 
various subdivisions are summed up. (Tr. 110; 221 B, 
C.) The parallel is then drawn out between the fisherman 
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and Sophist, till it strikes home in exhibiting the Sophist 
as a hunter of men, one who lays himself out to hunt for 
money; and to get affluent young nobles into his toils by a 
pretence to learning which he has not. (Tr!113; 223 B.) 
Similar changes and dichotomies are performed on the 
sub-art of acquiring, by which it results that the art of the 
Sophjst is a soul-trafficking, and an offering for sale the 
means by whjch virtue can be learnt. (Tr.115; 224 C, D.) 
In the further progress of bisection, reference is casually 
made to long and short arguments, so often spoken of 
elsewhere. (Tr. 117; 225 B.) The Sophist appears in a 
third form, as one who partly buys and partly concocts 
learning, and practises in his chambers in the city (Tr. 
115; 224 D); and in a fourth, as one who profits by 
teaching people to wrangle and dispute needlessly. (Tr. 
118; 225K.) Thus he is a crafty beast, not to be caught 
off his guard by a bungling left-handed attack. (Tr. 118; 
226 A.) 

Examples are then brought forward of familiar opera- 
tions in daily domestic life, which have all of them 
the notion of discrinfinating belonging to them, which 
is equivalent to that of having to do with purification. 
(Tr. 119; 226 D, E.) Several sorts of body purification 
are cited. ‘Reasoning, however, lays slight stress on 
these, and recognises the art of hunting, as one whether 
in the general or the vermin catcher. (Tr.120; 227 B.) 
There are, then, two purifications; one of soul, the other 
of body. Depravity in the soul is opposed" to virtue, and 
depravity implies a conflict between opinion and desire, 
the impulsive nature and pleasure, the rational and pain, 
though these gre allied. (Tr. 121; 228 B.) This gives 
rise to incongruousness, and this exists in a soul without 
intelligence, yearning after truth but involuntarily led 
away from a due appreciation of it.” (Tr.122; 228 C, D.) 
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A distinction is drawn between the disease of cowardice 
and injustice in the soul and ignorance as a vice of it. (Tr. 
122; 228 E.) “The remedy for the first is chastisement ; 
for the second, instruction: and instruction, tvo, is two- 
fold, as well as ignorance. (Tr. 124; 2290.) There is the 
ignorance of the man who thinks he knows when he does 
not, including all sorts of imaginary conclusions ; and, this 
must be cured by admonition, such as parents used, in their 
old-fashioned way, to employ with their ehildven: (Tr. 
124; 229 D, E.) In the other case, where the man believes 
that he is wise, and therefore needs no teaching, admoni- 
tion is of no use. Accordingly, those who, after long con- 
sideration, have regarded ignorance as invuluntary, have 
recourse to proofs and confutation, whereby they make the 
ignoramus ashamed and purify him. (Tr. 125; 230B,C, 
d).) Thus the Elenchus is the greatest of purifiers, a pro- 
cess which even the great king must undergo if he would 
be happy.” We must decline to say whether the Sophist is 
he who employs this instrument, and must not be carried 
away by a specious resemblance which is often slippery. 
(Tr. 126; 231 A.) This confutatién is a branch of the 
nobler kind of sophistry, though we are in doubt about 
our Sophist, who will escape us if we do not follow him 
up. (Tr. 126; 231 B, C.) First, a hunter for pay; next, a 
merchant of soul-teaching ; thirdly, a huckster of the same ; 
fourthly, as himself, the salesman (Gif I mghtly understand 
what is said above, the next is made the fourth division: 
see Tr.118; 225 E); fifthly, as a disputant ; and sixthly, 
though with reserve, a purifier. (Tr. 127; 231 D, E.) 

The Sophist is discussed as a contradictor. (Tr. 128; 232 
B.) “If he did not appear wise to his pupils they would 
never fee him, and this wisdom is thought to be universal, 
though it cannot be so really. A man who can teach 
all things for a small sum can make a universe and gods 
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for a trifle. (Tr. 129, 130; 233 B; 234 B.) He will be like 
a@ painter who imposes on ignoramuses and children by 
exhibiting his pictures at a distance. And cannot this 
be done by words? and will not the futility of such dis- 
courses come to be seen at length when what is real has 
to be handled? (Tr. 131; 234 C,D.) The Sophist is an 
imitajor who deals in appearances and phantasies very 
difficult to get a sight of.” (Tr. 132 to 134; 235 A to 
236: E.) 

This brings up the much-bandied controversial dis- 
pute about the difference between Ens and non Ena, 
and the contradictions it appears to involve: whether non 
Ens ought to participate in the ‘“‘one” or “many,” and 
other like speculations. (Tr. 137; 238 C, D, FE.) Non- 
entity has been said to be unutterable, unpronounceable, 
and irrational. The stranger challenges Thestetus to say 
something about non-entity in accordance with reason, 
without affirming existence or the ‘‘ one” or many” re- 
specting it. (Tr. 138; 239 B.) “ Well, the Sophist has led 
us into a blind lane, and will equally run a tilt with us 
when we term him an image-maker, if by images are meant 
those of mirrors and reflections in water. An image, how- 
ever, may be described as a seeming truth. It is scarcely 
a non-entity ; and here the many-headed Sophist seems 
to have us admitting that there is existence in non-entity. 
His art effects in us false opinion, which causes us to think 
that non-entities exist im a particular manner, and that 
entities do not exist. (Tr. 138; 239 EK.) Thus the Sophist 
again gets us in a corner; shall we, then, say that he isa 
quack and impostor? If so, shall we show a want of spirit 
and keep aloof, from him, seeing he is not likely to be 
easily caught?” 

The stranger deprecates being thought to do violence 
to his philosophical father, Parmenides, (Tr. 141; 241 D.) 
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He tells us that “The Eleatic school originated with 
Xenophanes, and maintained that all things are one. The 
Tonic school declares Ens to be ‘one’ and ‘many.’ What 
is the explarvation of all these apparent contradictions ? 
Is the name the same with the thing? In which case 
the name non Ens will be the name of nothing; or, being 
different, will it not be the name of a name? (‘I'r. 146; 
244 D.) Is ‘entity’ the same as ‘the whole?” This 
is another fruitful theme, and the conflicts of opinion 
are like the wars of the Giants. Svume assert that nothing 
exists but what can be touched, and that nothing is, that 
does not partake of body. Their opponents insist that the 
“intelligible” is the only real existence, and call things 
tangible a production merely. (Tr. 149; 246 B, C.) ‘‘ The 
reality of mental qualities and virtues cannot be denied, 
though they are invisible; yet the earth-sprung hold that 
nothing exists that they cannot compress with their hands. 
Let us lay down that all which has a power of action or 
passion is existent, and that existence is power; that by 
body we are brought in contact with what is produced, 
while by the mind we cognise real existence. But our 
opponents deny this, and do pot allow this function to action 
and passion. If knowing is active, what is known is pas- 
sive, and sume motive influence would be communicated 
to existence in its becoming known; but how will this 
suit. existence as a state of rest, not motion ? (Tr. 153 ; 248 
D, E.) If we regard existence ag moving or moved, and 
that intellect does not belong to what is immovable, we 
shall deny sameness to existence.” 

The subject of motion and rest, as attributes of exist- 
ence, 1s pursued: how far they are congryous or quite 
distinct, also of entity and non-entity (251 A); man, as 
one andmany. (Tr. 157; 251 B, C.) Will motion and 
rest exist if they do not commune with existence? (Tr. 
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158 ; 251 D, E,) Conflicting theories. The parties arguing 
are compelled to employ qualifying terms by which they 
confute themselves, like those who have a ventriloquist 
and domestic traitor in themselves. (Tr. 159; 252 C.) 
Are we to fly to a doctrine of alternation or reciprocity ? 
Will all things be commingled as in the case of mute and 
vowe§ sounds? (Tr. 160; 253 A.) Illustration from the 
grammarian gnd musician. Are we to look for science 
in the inquiry, and shall we thus have lighted on the phi- 
losopher while looking for a Sophist? (Tr. 160; 253 C.) 
This brings in the science of dialectics, the art of dividing 
into genera, of seeing one typical form in many particulars 
which are thus grouped under one idea. ‘This is the pro- 
vince of the philosopher, who differs from the Sophist as 
one lost in the sun’s rays or the splendour of reality, from 
the other hiding in the darkness of the non-existent. (Tr, 
161; 254 A.) 

The discusion of Ens and non Ens, same and different» 
is continued to Tr. 167; 257 B. It is remarked, that 
negation does not assert the contrary of a thing; that ov 
and py only negative fhe word or sentence to which they 
are attached. (Tr. 167; 257.) Not only the beautifal 
and not beautiful, but the just and not just, exist equally, 
as well as entity and non-entity. We have thus proved to 
be unmindful of the restrictions of Parmenides, who asserts 
the contrary. (Tr. 169; 258 C.) False opinion and false 
discourse result from the admixture of non-entity with 
them. (Tr. 172; 260 B.) The Sophist denied the exist- 
ence of falsehood because he refused existence to the non 
Ens. He will also deny that his is a realm of fancies and 
image work. ,We must again, therefore, investigate the 
nature of opinion, discourse, and phantasy, (Tr. 173 ; 260 
E.) ‘The Sophist throws up a fresh stockade as fast as 
you beat down his previous defences. (Tr. 173; 261 B.) 
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A man who pursues him faintly will hardly capture a city. 
(Tr. 173; 261 C.) 

The investigation of opinion and discourse, things true 
and false, vesbs and nouns, is pursued. The false and true 
are in the soul, and thought and discourse are one : the first 
is dudvoa, or silent discourse; the other, duddoyos, or oral. 
(Tr. 177,178; 263 E; 264B.) The old division of image- 
producing is again brought up, and a further dichotomizing 
begins. Dreams of the day and night class, the production 
of shadows, things and their images, houses and their pic- 
torial copies, the difference between human and Divine pro- 
duction, which is analogous, resemblances and pure fancies, 
imitations of other persons by voice or gesture, all pass in 
review. (Tr.183; 267 A, B.) But imitation, to be suc- 
cessful, requires knowledge. None will appear just who 
re not so; and the imitator who knows will be far supe- 
rior to him who does not. This gives rise to the subdivision 
of opinion, notional imitating, and scientific imitating. The 
Sophist who is not scientific is amongst the first. Let us 
examine him like a piece of welded or wrought iron, to see if 
he is sound and that there is no buckle. (Tr. 185; 267 
E.) Reference again is made to two classes of imitators. One 
who makes long harangues to the public, another who uses 
the system of short question and reply, and thus confutes 
his opponent. (Tr. 185; 268 B.) The first is mob orator, 
not statesman, nor is he wise, but he is the real Sophist. 
The dialogue closes with a re-enumeration of his several 
classifications. (Tr. 186; 268 D.) 


STATESMAN. * 


Statesman is the title of one of the dialogues, which is 
allowed by the canon of antiquity to be a genuine produc- 
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tion of Plato. It is conducted between the same parties as 
that of the Sophist, only a junior Socrates, named in the 
Jatter (Sophist, Tr. ii1. 105; 218 B), takes a larger share in 
the conduct of the discussion. It pursues the question 
started in the preceding so far as regards the king, or 
statesman, or philosopher. (T'r.104; 217 A.) Sciences are 
divided into two classes, the practical and speculative or 
intellectual; and the inquiry is made whether statesman, 
king, despotic ruler, and the head of a family are all to be 
regarded under one general designation, or whether they 
each belong to a separate department? (Tr. 191; Statesm. 
258 E.) The same sort of dichotomy is proposed as before: 
Greek and barbarian, even and odd, male and female, 
Lydian and Phrygian; and something is said about the 
relation between genera] ideas and the parts classified 
under them. (Tr. 199; 263C.) This somewhat wearying 
procedure of subdivision is protracted on to Tr, 208; 268 
A, by which it appears that an analogy between the king 
and herdsman is established. We shall arrive at the end of 
the inquiry by a system of severing part from part, till, by 
this process of exhaustion, we get to know what is included 
in the whole or more general idea. 

By way of explaining kingly government (Tr. 209; 
268 E), allusion is made to the old story of Atreus and 
Thyestes, and the change in the direction of the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, and the origin of man from the 
earth. (Tr. 210; 269 A,.B,C.) “The Divine nature is 
immutable; not so matter: hence the heavens, being in 
part material, participate in change, but resist it as much 
as possible. (Tr. 211, 212; 270 B, C, DD.) When the 
change or conversion takes place, things revert to their 
contraries : age to youth ; childhood to age, &c. (Tr. 2138; 
271 B,C.) At present they are no longer spontaneously 
produced. Once the Deity took the control, and had a 
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care of men, as men now have of the inferior animals 
There was no state polity, no property in women and 
children. Men lived on the produce of the earth, 
without cléthing, the ground their bed and the heavens 
their canopy, associating with brutes, and capable of in- 
definite happiness under the reign of Cronus. (Tr. 214; 
272 B,C.) All has since been changed. The Govegnor of 
the world relinquished His hold of the hel; and, after a 
period of disorder, things again settled down by a Divine 
interposition. (Tr. 217; 273 E.) When men were deprived 
of the guiding care of the demon they fell into great straits, 
until Prometheus, Hephaestus, and Pallas came to the 
rescue, lmparting instruction and arts; and now men are, 
as it were, masters of their own fate, and have to legislate 
for themselves.” (Tr. 218; 274 B, C, D.) 

This episode is introduced to show the necessity of the 
office of king and statesman, as the parties who must 
tend the human herd (Tr. 219; 275 B.) Our kings, how- 
ever, are not on a par with the conception of the divine 
shepherd, but must themselves be trained and subject to 
discipline. (Tr. 219; 275 C.) This introduces further 
subdivision and the estabJishing a distinction between the 
Divine and human guardianship. (Tr. 221; 276 D.) 
Just, however, as statuaries attempt too much, so we have 
somewhat confused our subject by cur myth. We have 
sketched a surt of outline which still lacks its distinctive 
colours, (Tr. 223; 277 C.) We have only a dreamy, not 
a waking, view of our subject. (Tr. 223; 277 T).) Our 
pattern needs another pattern for its elucidation. Children 
only understand the meaning of short syllables, and grow 
confused in more complex combinations (Tr. 223; 278 A), 
until they can detect the known in the unknown. (Tr. 
224, 225; 278 B, C, D, E.) By estimating the kingly cha- 
racter in small analogous matters we may get to recognise 
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the meaning of its higher development, as in a waking 
vision. (Tr. 225; 278 E.) 

This again opens up further subdivision, in which the 
chief illustrations are taken from the art of Weaving ; and 
this brings us to Tr. 231; 283 A, B. Next, the nature 
of excess and defect are alluded to, and their being entirely 
relative rather than absolute. But this will not do; for if 
they be not referred to the moderate, both statecraft and 
kingceraft will become illusory. (Tr. 233; 281 3B.) Just 
as in the Sophist we insisted on the existence of non entity, 
so here we shall insist on estimating excess and defect by 
relation to moderation. (Tr. 233; 284 B,C.) The art of 
measuring is aow divided, and the process of generalization 
is described. (Tr. 234; 285 A,B.) “If we ask the letters 
which compose a word, we do so not for the sake of the word 
but for the grammatical knowledge connected therewith. 
So, too, we investigate statecraft, or weaving, with some 
general end in view. (Tr. 235 ; 285 D, E.) We want to give 
reasons fur eveupthink’ and the incorporeal is only to be 
estimated by reason; and this is our apology for the round- 
about way in which we have been proceeding, in order to 
search out the general in the particular. We must not 
complain of long speeches when the object is to get a 
clearer knowledge of general terms.” (Tr. 237; 286 D, E; 
287 A.) 

A return is now made to the Statesman considered after 
the analogy of the art of weaving. (Tr.237; 287B.) A 
number of arts and instrumental causes are brought for- 
ward without which neither state nor statecraft can exist, 
but which are essentially different from those of the king 
or statesman. ‘* Yet priestcraft and divination come near 
to the latter. (Tr. 243, 244; 290 A, B, GC, D, EK.) In 
Egypt and elsewhere the kingly and priestly office are com- 
bined in one, and even in Athens the king Archon has the 
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chief care of the sacrifices.” (Ib.) Reference is again made 
to the fivefold division of state polities considered in the 
Republic, and to a simpler division of monarchy into sove- 
reignty and* tyranny, according as regard is had to the 
violent or voluntary, to lawful and unlawful, over the rich 
or the poor. (Tr. 245 ; 291. D, E.) The question is asked, “In 
whom does the kingly science exist, the mass or the few? 
(Tr. 247, 248; 292 EH; 293 A, B.) The only true polity is 
that in which the ruler is possessed of science, and can rule 
with or without laws equally the rich and the poor, inflict 
punishment for good ends, send out colonies like swarms 
of bees, or naturalize foreigners where needed. (Tr. 248 ; 
293 C, D, FE.) Law cannot always meet all cases, and is 
often hard and inflexible, where its policy may be ques- 
tioned. (Tr. 249 ; 294 B,C. See Tr. v. 221 ; Laws, 769 D, E.) 

°It is impossible for what is simple to meet cases that are 
seldom or never simple. (Tr. iii. 249 ; Statesm. 294 C.) Laws 
are made to suit the majority of cases. (Tr. 250 ; 294 D, E.) 
It is the same with wrestling, which demands similar 
discipline from weak and strong. (Tr. 251; 295 A.) A 
thoroughly scientific king would be hampered by written 
laws. (Tr. 251; 295 B.), 

“If a king or a physician were about to absent him- 
self he would prescribe rules to be followed in his absence, 
but would surely alter them, if need were, on his return 
(Tr. 252; 295 D); and shall a thoroughly wise legislator 
do less? (Tr. 252; 296 A.) We should not brand with 
obloquy a compulsion which does good to him who violates 
arule (Tr. 253; 296 B,C, D); nor the captain who pre- 
serves his crew by overstepping a customary requirement. 
Those who can show a strength superior ¢o law are those 
eminently fit to be entrusted with rule. (Tr. 254, 255; 
297 B, C, D, E.) We must, however, enter on a devrepos 

s, or descend a step, for after this follows the polity in 
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which the laws are religiously observed.” (Tr. 255; 
297 E.) 

The stranger, who chiefly conducts the dialogue, now 
supposes “That to obviate certain apparent acts of arbi- 
trary proceeding on the part of rulers, physicians, or ships’ 
captains, some assemblies of unskilled persons meet to 
enact @egulations about what they do not understand 
(Tr. 256, 257 ;,298 A, B, C, D, EB); that rulers should be 
annually chosen and eallcd to account at the year’s end 
fur any breach of old usages (Tr. 258; 299 A); that any. 
ignorant talkative person should be able to indict for law- 
lessness any one seeking to test received ee who know 
so much better than themselves. (Tr. 259 ; 299 B, C, D.) 
Would not all these things be very albania (Ib.) If 
everything is to stand still, will not life, which has its 
hardships at present, be utterly intolerable? (Tr. 259; 
299 Kk.) But would not matters be worse if guardians of 
these departments were chosen by lot, or vote, or accident of 
birth (Tr. 260; 300 A), and should, in their ignorance and 
self-sufficiency, tamper with written laws? (Tr. 260 ; 300 B.) 

“In a secondary way (de’repos mAdus), then, fixed insti- 
tutions are safer than mere individual caprice, masmuch 
as they are based on experience, and are approaches to 
truth.” The argument has for its object to show that the 
ruler who rises superior to law must do so only by superior 
art and knowledge; and as this is never met with in the 
multitude, he can only be found by careful selection. (Tr. 
261; 301 A.) “ The true king who can rule without law is 
only the person endowed with scicnce. He who rules by 
law does so as an image of the former, and possesses only 
opinion (Tr. 26]; 301 B); but if he violates written laws, 
and is ignorant to boot, he is a species of tyrant. (Tr. 262; 
301C.) In none of the established five forms of polity do 
we meet with the perfectly virtuous and scientific ruler ; for 
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no king is produced naturally as among bees. (Tr. 262; 
301 D, E.) The marvel is that cities last as they do in the 
midst of their human imperfections. (Tr. 263; 302 A.) 
And now for*the best form in practice.” (Tr. 263; 302 B.) 

A sixfold division is next proposed, of which monarchy is 
the best or worst according as it is based on good laws or 
otherwise. (Tr. 264; 302C,D, E.) ‘“ ‘The democracy from 
the subdivision of power, is unable to do apything great 
either for evil or for good. Itis the most inferior of those 
put on a legal basis, and the best where law is set aside.” 
(Tr. 263 ; 302 A, B.) Allusion is made to washing and 
melting gold. ‘‘ We have sifted the science of statecraft 
much in the same way, and separated fiom it some things 
allied to it, and of value: the military, judicial, and orato- 
rical arts. (Tr. 266; 303 E.) In all these, the scien- 
tific part is that which is entitled to rule over the mere 
practical enforcements of the art. (Tr. 267; 304 B, C, D.) 
The kingly science docs not itself act, but presides over 
those that do, knowing that all great issues depend on 
opportunity. (Tr. 269; 305 C,D.) The science of the 
Statesman takes charge of the details of law and political 
action, soas to weave them,into a compacted web. (Tr. 270; 
305 EK.) Asthe subordinate is only fully comprehended in 
the view of the general, the kingly texture must be kept 
present to our minds. The parts of virtue differ from the 
conception in the cross; for, though fortitude and moderation 
are in one sense friendly, they nfay be regarded as opposed. 
We hear persons praising bodily acuteness and activity, or 
their imitations, in works of art, under the head of man- 
liness (Tr. 271; 306 B, C, D, E.); and also, at other times, 
quietude, especially in mental exercises apd in slow and 
‘solemn music. (Tr. 272; 307 A.) Yet if any of these are 
exhibited out of serson, we blame them as either mad or 
lacking energy. Persons of opposite temperaments in these 
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respects are thus wholly at variance; which, however 
laughable in the individual, is productive of mischief in the 
state. (Tr. 273; 307 C, D.) The well-ordered carry their 
love of repose to such an extent as to succumb to foreign 
encroachments, and to lower the reputation of the young 
men for warlike enterprises, thus exposing the common- 
alty ¢o the danger of slavery; while the high-souled and 
more daring gpirits are always fostering enmities and for 
waging unequal conflicts with superior enemies, and so en- 
dangering the very existence of their states.” (Tr. 274; 
308 2 ) 

It is asked, whether science ever makes choice of evil 

things or only the well-adapted and useful? ‘‘ The States- 
science will not willingly form a community of 
.and bad subjects, but strive for a perfect selection of. 
what can be well fitted together. (Tr. 275; 308 C, D.) 
The science of the king, in like manner, will educe the good 
and cast out all that is unmanly, or immoderate, or unable, 
from want of harmonious temperament, to teach others. All 
who are capable of being trained to higher aims, it treats 
as the weaver would his stronger or weaker or softer and 
more supple threads, and combiyes them into a texture of 
stouter or thinner or more elegant stuff. (Tr. 276 ; 309 B.) 
When opinion exists in the soul with firmness, as to what 
is fair,and just, and good, it is termed godlike, and in the 
polity it will be wise and moderate ; when it does not, an 
opposite result ensues. (Tr. 277; 309 HE.) No state will be 
stable in which the good and evil are mixed.” (Ib.) 

This brings us to the consideration of marriage, where the 
practice of selection between classes corresponding in rank 
and property is,shown to be injurious. ‘ Manliness, after 
many generations, will degenerate into madness, or moderae ° 
tion into slothfulness, if they experience no admixture. (Tr. 
278, 279; 310 B, C, D, E.) It is the office of the kingly 
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weaver to combine habits that are moderate with those 
that are manly, and to commit the charge of the state to 
those in whom this well-woven fabric has been brought to 
accomplishment. (Tr. 279 ; 311 A.) The end of the web of 
the Statesman’s weaving is to combine what is moderate 
with what is manly, and the kingly science will blend into 
one warp and woof all that the Statesman’s art has agcom- 
plished in detail, so as to present one splendig and faultless 
product of regal workmanship.” (Tr. 280; 311 C.) 

Such is the Statesman, the sequel to the inquiry begun 
in the Sophist, and wrought out ina manner strictly analo- 
gous, forming in reality a whole treated in two divisions. 
Though both are extremely difficult to follow in detail and 
to analyse distinctly, though it is baffling in the extreme to 
conceive from time to time where we are being led, yet 

*before we get to the end of our temporary deviation we 
come in sight of the goal. In the tiresome and perplexing 
dichotomies, Plato gives us his ideas on classification and 
the right process for exhausting the meaning of terms, and 
in the various illustrations many valuable suggestions are 
dropped, many casual allusions of*interest, or intimations 
of what was known to the science of his day. The inquiry 
has been somewhat obscured by the large share of considera- 
tion given to kingcraft, and it is not always possible to 
discriminate the exact limits of the difference between king 
and statesman, while the philosopher is let alone wholly: 
a@ work which he did not execute as a further sequel. 
The science of the king is, however, evidently the more 
general, divine and comprehensive of the two; ¢t.e, the one 
is that which may be gathered from the traditions of the 
Divine procedure in ages past, or an elevated conception of 
such an ideal power; the other such as our best human 
arrangements may furnish, and has been treated of agreeably 
to Plato’s plan of seeking the particular in the general, or 
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vice versed. On the other hand, the Statesman is, as it were, 
king over all that remains in the practice of human govern- 
ments. All that are not scientific are, as it were, a crowd 
of satyrs and centaurs. (Tr. 265; 303 D.) Tnese are the 
motley kings, priests, and pretended statesmen, chosen by 
lot, or popular voice, or accident of birth or rank, lions and 
craftygbeasts, and gesticulating satyrs. (Tr. 244; 291 A, B.) 
On reading qyer what Mr. Grote has said, in his usually 
lucid and accurate way, I am glad to sce that he fully re- 
cognises that Plato does not, in this instance at least, insist 
on the objective reality of general ideas, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere. ‘“ They are Objects of intelligence to an in- 
telligent subject, but they are nothing without the subject: 
just as the subject is nothing without them, or some other 
object.” (ii. 459.) “The word existent, according to his 
definition, includes not only all that is or may be perceived, 
but also all that is or may be known by the mind, 7.e., un- 
derstood, conceived, imagined, talked or reasoned about.” 
(Ib. 442.) Mr. Grote thinks that Plato here contradicts the 
views maintained by him in the Republic and elsewhere, 
known as the theory of the Platonic ideas. (458, 460, 472.) 
He also—and I think with good yeason—imagines that the 
object of the Sophist and Statesman was chiefly to expound 
Plato’s conception of what classification and distribution 
of the meaning of terms should be, and that the whole was 
a sort of system of tentative logic which did not yet for- 
mally exist elsewhere. The professed subject of inquiry 
was thus only a peg on which to hang what was not to be 
brought forward with an air of greater prominence. 
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CRATYLUS. 


Craty_us, a “dialogue of Plato, has been variously re- 
garded as serious or playful. At a time when investiga- 
tions into Janguage and grammar were not more advanced 
than the study of formal logic, ought we to expect uch 
philological precision? May it not have beep the author's 
purpose to fix a more definite meaning on words by associa- 
tion with others somewhat resembling them in sound, apart 
from any distinct theory of derivation, based on well- 
established laws? The fact that no less than three dif- 
ferent etymologies of gpws are given in the Cratylus and 
Pheedrus, and more than one of capa in the Gorgias and 
Cratylus, certainly justitics this view. 
e It opens with the assertion that Socrates believes 
that there is a natural propriety in names. (Tr. 283 ; 
Cratyl. 383 A to 384 B.) Hermogenes believes that 
the only propriety is one of convention, and that a 
name is an arbitrary symbol. (Tr. 284; 384 D.) “Is 
there, then,” asks Socrates, ‘ a diStinection between what 
is true and false? (Tr. 285; 385 B.) Is not to speak of 
things as they are to speak true, and to spcak of them 
as they are not, false? If a discourse is true as a whole it 
must be true in its minutest part, or the reverse; and as 
a name or word is the least element of discourse, 1t must, 
in like manner, be true or false. * Are there to be as many 
names to a thing as there are persons to confer 1t?” (Tr. 
286; 385 C, I.) Hermogenes replies, ‘‘ That different 
countries apply different names to the same things, and 
even Greeks differ from Greeks in this resp¢ct.” 
Socrates again asks, ‘“*‘ Whether things possess any essential 
nature or are, as Protagoras asserts, such as they appear 
to each individual, without any stable character? (Tr. 287 ; 
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386 A.) Are not some men completely bad and others good?” 
‘“‘Certainly,” says Hermogenes; “there are many of the 
former class and few of the latter. (386 B.) Can some of 
us be wise and others unwise, if what Protayoras says is 
true?” ‘No, surely,” remarks Hermogenes, ‘‘ neither does 
Protagoras say the truth, nor Euthydemus, who would 
make all men equally bad and good.” (Tr. 288; 386 D.) 
‘¢ There are, then,” observes Socrates, “things which have 
a, firm existence of their own, not dependent on our fallible 
estimate of them; and the same is true of the actions that 
pertain to them which take their complexion from some- 
thing more enduring than our opinion, and which cannot 
be dealt with arbitrarily or at random. (Tr. 289; 387 A, B.) 
We are bound, therefore, to speak of them correctly. A 
name is an instrument which we must use properly if we 
are to learn or distinguish anything by means of it. (Tr: 
292; 388 B, C.) It is not the province of all men to assign 
names, but for the name-artificer, or him who settles cus- 
toms; and such a person is rare. (Tr. 293; 389 A, B.) 
Only the dialectician can exercise this power successfully ; 
and Cratylus is right When he says that a name must be 
derived from the nature of what is to be designated by it.” 
(Tr. 296; 390 D, E.) 

Socrates then alludes to the different designations of 
things by men and by gods, as expressed in Jlomer (Tr. 
297; 391 D); and we are soon brought face to face with 
the whole string of etymologies containcd in this re- 
markable dialogue, which we shall not here follow more at 
length. Many have regarded the whole performance as a 
burlesque of the dreams of the ctymologists. Mr. Grote 
believes that Plato has put these derivations forward in 
sober earnest. I have indicated above one mode of evading 
the difficulty by assuming that Plato was more concerned 
with suggesting the sense of the several words by placing 
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them in juxtaposition with others bearing an imperfect re- 
semblance in sound, which may be supposed to have been 
subjected to processes of contraction or lengthening, or 
local dialectie changes, and thus connecting them together 
in a bond of association in order to show natural connexion 
of meaning, rather than of strict grammatical derivation. 
Or it may be that in Plato’s time no progress had gbeen 
made in those philological refinements which characterise 
the greater grammarians of modern times, and that it was 
thought sufficient to catch at certain resemblances of sound 
which pass for little in our day. In the Index a further 
reference to groups of etymologies will be found, those of 
the Gods, Seasons, Mental Virtues, &c. 


PARMENIDES. 


PARMENIDES, one of the canonical dialogues of Plato, repre- 
sented as carried on between the philosopher of that name, 
Socrates as a youth, the Eleatic Zeno (who defends his 
master Parmenides), and another ferson of the name of 
Aristotle, one of the thirty fyrants. (Tr. 403 ; 127 D.) After 
hearing Zeno’s discourse, Socrates begs him to read again 
the first hypothesis of his first argument; and when it has 
been read, Socrates asks if Zeno asserts that, if the things 
existing ate many, the same will be both like and unliko ? 
This being admitted, it is impossible for the many to exist. 
(Tr. 404; 127 E.) Socrates declares that Parmenides, in 
his philosophical poem, asserts that the universe is one, and 
that he ably supports this proposition (128 A); while Zeno 
denies the existence of the “many,” on apparently equally 
good grounds. Thus the two agree without really saying 
qne word alike. (Tr. 404 ;°128 B.) Itis admitted by Zeno 
that Socrates is on the right scent, and that what he has 
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said supports Parmenides against those who would ridicule 
his doctrine of “the one.” (Tr. 405; 128 D.) What he 
really does is to show that the hypothesis of those who 
assert the existence of ‘the many ” is more laughable still; 
but yet it was in a moment when the love of argument was 
uppermost that he composed it, and then it was stolen from 
him and made public. (Tr. 406; 128 E.) 

Socrates asks Zeno if he does not think there is an 
essential abstract form of similitude and dissimilitude of 
which things partake? (Tr. 406; 129 3.) True, things 
are not one and many at the same time; but what is 
there startling in the fact of a man having a right and left 
side, an up and down, or being one of seven? (Tr. 406, 
407; 129 C, D.) These abstract forms of like and unlike, 
one and many, motion and rest, are not to be confounded ; 
but yet Socrates would be more surprised if the same 
difficulty that exists in visible objects could be shown to 
have place in furms as comprehended by the reasoning 
faculty. (Tr. 407; 129]; 130 A.) Parmenides and Zeno, 
half annoyed, eye Socrates with great interest; and the 
furmer, complimenting him on his acumen, questions him 
as to his belief in the separate existence of forms of jus- 
tice, and of the Beautiful and Good—of man, fire, water, 
mud, dirt, hair, &, (Tr. 408; 130 C, D.) 

On this Socrates expresses a modest hesitation, and 
Parmenides reminds him of his youth and inexperience in 
philosophy (Tr. 408; 13@ E); he continues to press him 
with difficulties, to which allusion has elsewhere been made 
under articles “One and Many,” “ Many and One.” (Tr. 
409, 410; 131 A, B, C, D, E.) 

Parmenides: now urges that a more comprehensive 
abstract form of magnitude than the form already conceived 
and its participants, must be assumed, and that this mugt 
go on ad infinitum. (Tr. 412; 132 A, B.) Socrates here, 
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however, cautions him that these forms are nothing but 
concepts in the soul, to which Parmenides rejoins, “Is 
there a mental conception of nothing?” This Socrates 
declares impossible. (Tr. 412; 132 C.) He then explains 
that these forms are patterns in nature —that the participa- 
tion of which he has spoken is only an assimilation to them 
(Tr. 412; 132 D); but to this Parmenides objects, that we 
shall have a similitude, which will reproduce jtself ad infini- 
tum. (Tr. 412, 413; 1832 E; 133 A.) Moreover, if an ab- 
solute form exists per se, it cannot exist in us, and things 
existing among us exist with reference to themselves, and 
not the forms as a common appellation. (Tr. 413. 414; 133 
B, C, D, E.) As forms do not exist in us, argues Parmenides, 
we do not partake of science. (Tr. 415; 134 B.) The ab- 
solutely beautiful and good, and other abstract ideas, are 
etherefore unknown. (Tr. 415; 1384 C.) The deity will 
be in the highest degree possessed of science or knowledge, 
but will he, on what has been shown, be able to know what 
passes among men ? (Tr. 416; 184 D); or will his mastery 
be a mastery of us? (Tr. 416; 134 E.) 

Here Socrates cautions Parmenftdes lest he should take 
away knowledge from deity. (Ib.) Parmenides contends 
that these abstract forms do not exist or cannot be known, 
or are very difficult to be perceived, and still more to be 
taught. (Tr. 416, 417; 1385 A, B.) VParmenides admits, 
however, that the denial of forms will be fatal to logic, 
dialectics, and philosophy (Tr. 418 ; 135 C, D); and while 
praising a distinction made by Socrates, between things 
seen by the bodily eye and the eye of the mind, he lays 
it down that the most effectual way of procedure is, first to 
assume that a given proposition is tiue, agd then that its 
opposite is, and to see what will result from the opposed 
arguments. As an example for trial, let Zeno’s argument 
on the existence of the “many” be taken, what will happen 
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on the supposition that the one, the many, the like and 
unlike, are, and are not? So, too, of generation and 
destruction, being and not being. (Tr. 419; 136 A, B, C.) 
It will not be necessary, after what has been said under 
article “ Many and One,” in the Index, to pursue this part 
of the subject into minuter detail. Parmenides gives the 
illusgration of his meaning by a series of deductions from 
the two theses “ The One is,” and “The One is not,” which 
strongly reminds us of what Kant has exhibited as “ An- 
tinomies of Pure Reason.” I cannot do better than state 
what remains to be stated in the words of Mr. Grote: 
‘‘He proceeds to trace out the consequences which flow, 
first from assuming the affirmative thesis, Unum est; next 
from assuming the negative thesis, or the antithesis, Unum 
non est. The consequences are to be deduced from each 
hypothesis, not only as regards Unum itself, but as regardg 
Cetera, or other things besides Unum. The youngest man 
of the party, Aristotle, undertakes the duty of respondent. 
“ The remaining portion of the dialogue (half of the whole) 
is occupied with nine distinct deductions, or demonstrations 
given by Parmenides. * The first five start from the assump- 
tion, Unum est; the last four from the assumption, Unum non 
est. The three first draw out the deductions from Unum est 
in reference to Unum; the fourth and fifth draw out the con- 
sequences from the same premiss, in reference to Cetera. 
Again, the sixth and seventh start from Unum non est, to 
trace what follows in regard to Unum: the eighth and ninth 
adopt the same hypothewis, and reason it out in reference to 
Cetera.” 
_ The whole dialogue is amongst the most subtle and 
well-argued of the author’s productions, though chiefly 
‘ of interest to the metaphysician, as well as in part barren 
and scholastic. 
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SYMPOSIUM, OR BANQUET. 


Symposium isthe title of one of the most lively, sparkling 
and attractive of the canonical dialogues. The dramatic 
opening we omit. Socrates is met with, dressed somewhat 
more smartly than his wont, and, on being asked whege he 
is going, tells Aristodemus that it is to Agathon’s; who, 
being somewhat ofa fine gentleman, would expect punctilio 
in his visitors. (Tr. iii.476 ; 174 A.) On the road, Socrates 
falls into a fit of abstraction, and is left standing in the 
highway, leaving Aristodemus, whom he has taken the 
liberty to invite, uninvited, to make his own introduction. 
(Tr. 478; 174 E.) Agathon bids the boy-attendants take 
upon them to entertain the guests, just as though they were 
themselves furnishing the repast. (Tr. 479; 175B.) In 
the middle of supper, after many inquiries for him, Socrates 
walks in, and is asked to he down next to Agathon, to 
whom he pays a well-turned compliment. 

“ What an excellent thing would it be,” vbserves Socrates, 
‘if wisdom always overflowed from ‘its pussessor to his less 
accomplished associate when they are contiguous to one 
another, like water flow1 ing through a skein of wool from 
one vessel to its neighbour ; for in that case I should highly 
esteem lying next you. (Tr. 480; 175 D.) My own wisdom 
is buta dream compared with that flashing oratory of yours, 
that but lately astonished more than thirty thousand Greeks 
in the assembled theatre.” (Tr. 480; 1751.) Agathon 
treats this as an ironical compliment, and observes, “ That 
their wisdom will soon be to be judged of as the drinking 
proceeds ;” and the preliminary libations, having been 
poured, they at once commence their convivialities. (Tr. 
481; 176A.) As they have been all pretty largely in- 
dulying the day befure, they agree to allow each other to 
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do as they please, and the weaker heads readily accept 
the conditions, though Socrates, it is said, can swallow any 
amount of wine with impunity. (Tr. 482; 176 B,C.) 
See also what is said near the close of the dialogue. 
Eryximachns, being a physician, hereupon gives his opinion 
about drunkenness, which he declares to be a very bad. 
thing ; and as he is suffering from a headache, and some of 
the party accppt him as their medical adviser, they settle 
it that there shall be no debauch; that the girl who plays 
the flute shall be dismissed to amuse herself or the women 
within, and that they will have some pleasant talk on a sub- 
ject to be agreed on. (Tr. 483; 176 E.) 

Pheedrus has been complaining that none of the poets 
has composed a panegyric on Love, child as he is and 
yet so divinely endowed. (Tr. 483; 177 A.) ‘* You 
may meet with the praises of Hercules, or many trivia! 
matters, such as salt, and yet Love still wants a strain 
worthy of him.”e (Tr. 484; 177 C.) Accordingly, it is 
resolved that they shall each try and praise Love to 
their utmost ability, the order of succession going round 
to the nght hand, and that Pheedrus shall commence. 
(Tr, 485; 177 D.) Socrates at once falls in with this, de- 
claring that it is the only subject on which he himself knows 
how to talk; and that Aristophanes, who thinks of nothing 
but Dionysus and Aphrodite, will be sure to assent. (Tr. 
485;177 E.) Pheedrus begins by asserting ‘“ That Love is 
a wonderful deity and thé oldest and most honoured of the 
gods” (Tr. 486; 178 A), and quotes Hesiod and other 
authorities. (Tr.487; 178 C.) “ Neither relationship, nor 
personal distinction, nor riches can accomplish that dread 
of shame and love of glory which Love effects. A man will 
be more pained to be seen acting amiss by the object of 
his passion than by father or relations. (Tr. 488; 178 D.) 
A state composed of lovers and loved would conquer the 
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whole world. The veriest coward would be a hero when 
thus inspired. (Tr. 488; 179 A.) Love will canse not 
only men but women to die for each other. ‘Take Alcestis, 
who wona release from death ; while Orpheus, from want of 
courage, saw only the ghost of his wife and left his Eury- 
dice behind. (Tr.490; 179 E.) Then there is the honour 
the gods conferred on Achilles for his love of his fgiend, 
and his spurning the promise of old age in cgmparison with 
avenging himself on Hector, though at the ultimate sacri- 
fice of his own life. (Tr. 490; 180 A.) It is said that 
Achilles was younger than Patroclus, and beardless; that 
when the loved object is attached to the lover, the gods 
look more benignly upon the former : and so they honoured 
Achilles, by sending him to the Islands of the Blest, more 
than they did Alcestis.” (Tr. 490; 180 B.) 

e Pausanias next takes up the discourse. There are, accord- 
ing to him, “ Two Loves: the one a daughter of heaven, 
the other of Zeus and Dione, who is the hackneyed Love. 
(Tr. 491; 180 D, E.) No action,” he tells us, “ is in its own 
nature good or evil; neither is drinking, singing, chatting, 
per se, blameworthy or the reverse ? what is rightly done is 
right, what is ill done is wrong. So it is with Love: only 
honourable love is estimable. The common earthly love 
is not so. For example, the love of women or the love of 
bodies in preference to that of souls, or of persons however 
silly with attractive faces. (Tr.491; 181 A,B.) The nobler 
sort of lovers reserve their affection for those in whom the 
mind is beginning to develope itself on approaching man- 
hood; and a love formed at this period is likely to prove 
lasting and not to be capriciously abandoned. (Tr. 493; 
181 D.) The love of boys should be prohibited, it being 
uncertain how the character will turn out in respect of 
vice and virtue.” He furnishes examples of his meaning, 
(Tr. 494; 182B,C.) ‘In some states the rulers dread th 
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formation of close ties: thus the love of Aristogeiton and 
Harmodius was fatal to the supreme power. Here, however, 
it is different: lovers may do what in any other case would 
be objectionable. (Tr. 495; 182 D, FE.) No dhe would try 
to obtain money or official power by the acts of obsequious- 
ness which are approved in matters of love. Even the 
breaeh of an oath is here pardoned hy the gods; so that 
much license, 1s conceded universally. (Tr. 496; 183 B, 
C). There are, however, cases of parental interference 
which might seem to lead to an opposite conclusion. (Tr. 
496; 183 D.) The fact is that, taken by itself, as said 
above, Love is neither estimable nor discreditable. We must 
not gratify an evil person in an evil way, but only an 
honourable one in a commendable way. The vulgar lover 
looks to the body, and when its bloom is past, he takes to 
flight and scatters his vows and assurances to the windse 
On the contrary, the noble lover is such for life. (Tr. 497; 
183 E.) He is not to be captivated in a hurry, nor to 
seek for money or power, but for wisdom and instruction. 
It is honourable to afford gratification for the sake of virtue, 
which is characteristic of celestial love.” (Tr. 499, 500; 
185 A, B, C.) , 

It is now the turn of Aristophanes to speak, who is still 
in’ his hiccough and suffering from past excess, but he ap- 
peals to Eryximachus to cure him or speak for him. Thig 
the latter promises to do, and in the meantime bids 
him gargle with cold water or tickle his nose with a 
feather, to excite sneezing, as a counter-irritant. He next 
applies the argument of Pansanias to what takes place in 
medical science. ‘‘ Health and disease are unlike, and the 
one longs for she opposed condition; but we only seek to 
gratify that which is good in the bedy, not the evil. 
Medical science is, in a word, the relation of impletion to 
depletion, and the physician has to excite and promote that 
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penchant which should be felt, and to get rid of that-which 
ought not to be present: so bringing the relations which 
are hostile into unity. (Tr. 500, 502; 186 A, B, C, D.) 
These antag8nist relations are those of cold to hot, moist 
to dry, &c. This was the art of A’sculapius; such, too, is 
the office of music in harmonizing sharp and grave sounds, 
wedded to rhythm. (Tr. 502, 504; 187 A, B, C, D, E» The 
harinonious combination of seasons is equally favourable to 
fruitfulness and increase as the opposite arrangement is to 
disorder, decay and mildew. The heavenly bodies are 
under this influence of Love, and su are the duties of piety 
and intercourse with the gods, and the same dictates duty 
to parents. That which has to do with the Good, and is 
the result of combined moderation and righteousness, is 
that which mainly contributes to happiness and makes us 
dear to the gods.” (Tr. 505, 506; 188 A, B,C, D, E.) 

The next speaker is Aristophanes, who thinks that men 
are utterly regardless of Love. (Tr. 507; 189 A, B.C.) He 
narrates a grotesque and fanciful myth, according to which 
“ Human beings were somewhat like blown bladders, with 
two faces, having four feet and as many hands, and being her- 
maphrodite,sothat when they wanted to run, they rolled over 
and over like awheel. (Tr. 508; 189 D, E; 190 A.) Withal 
they were proud and aspiring and attempted to assail the 
gods, and were punished by being split into two instead 
of being dissipated by the thunderbolts of Zeus, who further 
threatened, that if they did not béhave themselves he would 
again divide and Jeave them to hop on one leg. In a twink- 
ling the dichotumy was performed, as men cut pickling 
medlars or eggs with hairs, (Tr. 509, 510; 190 B, ©, D.) 
Since this severance, each half desires its coginterpart; and 
when it meets it, it is inflamed with an ardent love (Tr. 
510 to 513; 191 A to 192 B), and would accept the offer 
of being melted into one, if Hephaestus should make it. (Tr. 
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513; 192 C, D, E.) There is still the fear that we may again 
be split like the profiles on pillars, or the two sections of 
@ counterpart symbol. But should we follow out a perfect 
Love, there is a prospect that we may again be united as at 
first.” (Tr. 516; 193 C, D.) 

Agathon has now to follow, and is playfully flattered 
by Sscrates with a further allusion to his successful 
débit before th crowded theatre. To this Agathon rejoins, 
‘That he hopes Socrates does not think him vainglorious 
on this account, or that he does not know that to speak 
before a few clever men is a far severer ordeal than to 
do the same before myriads of fools.” (Tr. 517; 194 A, B.) 
Pheedrus begs Agathon to postpone a conversation with 
Socrates till each has delivered himself of his pane- 
gyric. (Tr. 518; 194 C,D, E.) Agathon, in complying, 
comments on the fact, ‘ That none of the preceding’ 
speakers has praised Love himself but only his gifts. This 
he wishes to correct. (Tr. 518; 195 A.) Love is accordingly 
declared to be the best and most beautiful and youngest 
of the gods. He hates old Age, who always approaches 
too rapidly ; 18 ever young, and not to be confounded with 
Necessity and the violence of its.reign. He stands in need 
of a poet hke Homer to describe him suitably. He dwells 
not in the souls of the violent and harsh ; he is supple and 
graceful, and can penetrate the inmost feelings, his food 
being flowers, and on flowers only does he light. No 
violence touches him, but he does everything in accordance 
with what is right and moderate, and is superior to plea 
‘sure. Not even Ares is his match in valour, and his 
wisdom is equally conspicuous. (Tr.520, 521; 196 A, B, 
C, D.) So clever is he in poetry, that he makes others 
poets, and by his agency all the animal race is produced. 
(Tr. 522; 196 E.) No artist becomes eminent on whom 
Love lays not his inspiring touch. At his instigation, 
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Apollo invented archery, physic, and divination ; the Muses 
became instinct with song; Hephestus skilled in metal- 
lurgy; Athéne in the labours of the loom, and Zeus with 
wise counsel? (Tr. 522, 523; 197 A, B.) It was the love 
of Beauty that ordered all the works of the Divine hand. 
Not only is he the best and most beautiful, but he is the 
cause of these endowments in others. He it is that gives 


‘To mortals pence, and to the ocean calm, ® 
Rest to the winds and sleep, to sorrow, balm.’ 


He is the general peacemaker, and president on all occasions 
of mirth ; the giver of good-will, kind to the good, reve- 
renced by the wise, and the envy of those who do not 
possess him. The source of all gentleness and desire, he 
is steersman and saviour of gods and men, whom all 
should follow, hymning in sweetest strains.” (Tr. 524; 
197 D, E.) 

This speech of Agathon is received with thunders of 
applause, and Socrates now justifies his previous remark, 
that the eloquence of the poet would place him in great 
difficulty. Nevertheless he proceeds to pull the speech to 
pieces. “No doubt it is.a wonderful string of verbs and 
nouns, whose force is such that he might well take to his 
heels and decline to try and emulate it. (Tr. 525; 198 A, 
B.) The speech reminds him of Gorgias, and he expects 
the intrusion of a Gorgon’s head to turn him to stone. (Tr. 
525; 198C.) He now thinks lke knows nothing of Love, 
and that he made avery stupid boast. (See Tr. 485'; 177 
KE.) He had,” he says, “foolishly thought that he was 
bound to speak the truth, and that this was altogether in 
his line. This, however, appears not to be the vase, but 
that we are to pile up all manner of exaggeration. (Tr. 
526; 198 D, E.) But he is not what he has been stated 
to be to those who know him. As I do not understand 
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this mode of praising, it was the tongue, not the mind, that 
made the rash promise.” (Tr, 527; 199 A, B, C.) 

Socrates draws his usual weapon, and asks Agathon, 
Socratico more, “ Whether Love is the love tf something 
or nothing? (Tr. 528; 199 D, E.) Does Love desire 
that of which it is the love, or that of which it is not? 
Is this the case when it has it, or has it not? A large 
man does not, wish for largeness or a swift one for swift- 
ness. We want what is absent or what we have not. 
(Tr. 528 to 530; 200 A, B, C, D, EB.) If Love orders 
the things of the gods, it is through the love of the 
Beautiful. Yet as we do not love what we have, Love 
itself must in this case be ugly.” (Tr. 530; 201 A, B.) 
When Agathon declares that he cannot. reply to Socrates, 
the latter says “That he is unable to answer against the 
truth, not against himself, which would be easy enough.” 
(Tr. 531; 201 C, D.) 

Socrates then conveys his views under the fable of a 
certain Diotima, who has instructed him in love matters, 
and whose words he will endeavour to recall. She does 
not allow that a thing is ugly because it is not beautiful. 
There 1s an intermediate stage between wisdom and ig- 
norance.” ‘Then,’ said I, * if he is not ugly, he is a 
god of power.” ‘ Stop,” said she; ‘is hea god at all? The 
gods are all beautiful and happy, but there aie the qualities 
which Love lacks, and therefore desires them, and how can 
he be divine? (Tr. 533 ;* 202 B, C,D.) Is he, then, a 
mortal? No, he is intermediate: a great demon power, 
which acts as interpreter between gods and men, and taker 
the control of sacrifices and mysterious rites. There are 
many demons, gne of whom is Love. Ata great banquet of 
the Celestials, Poverty came to beg at the door, who saw 
Plenty, overcome by nectar, fall asleep in the Gardens of 
Zeus, and laid a trap for him by which she became the 
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mother of Love. Partaking, then, of a twofold nature, he is 
always poor, rough and sunbumt, unshod and homeless, 
lying on the bare ground without covering, sleeping under 
the open sky in doorways and thoroughfares, having his 
mother’s nature always associate with want, but, like his 
father, tuo, intriguing with the Beautiful and Good, being 
manly, adventurous, and always alive, a famous hunterp per- 
petually weaving devices, an affecter of wisgom, clever in 
pursuit of and extrication from mischief, philosophising 
through his whole life, a dreadful quack, and drug com- 
pounder, and sophist. He has neither been boin immortal 
nor moital, but sometimes blooms and lives in the same 
day while his resources are whole, at another dies, but re- 
vives after the nature of his father. Whatever is fiom time 
to time supplied him is continually leaking out secretly, so 
that Love is neither in want nor in weal, and is in the 
midst between wisdom and folly.” (Tr. 534 to 536 ; 203 
A, B, C, D, E.) 

Diotima explains, ‘ That those who philosophise are 
neither the wise nor the ignorant, but those who feel 
their need of wisdom (see also Lys. Tr. i. 500; 218 A); 
and as Love admires w isdom, he is in this case. The mistake 
has been thut Love has been wiongly supposed to be the 
thing loved. (Tr. 537; Symp. 204 B,C.) The lover of 
beautiful things longs for them to be his. (204 D.) We are 
apt to attiibute designations somewhat sweepingly : some 
love is not deemed worthy the name; others who love in one 
particular way, take the whole attribute to themselves. (Tr. 
538, 5389; 205 B, C, 1.) Those in love are said to be 
searching fur their missing half. Men love only what they 
deem good, and will even part with their giseased limbs, 
but this good they long to be ever present with them.” 
(Tr. 540; 206 A.) 

Diotima further explains the yearning of Love on the 
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sight of objects of beauty. ‘A sort of divine transport 
is excited, which is, in fact, a provision for securing im- 
mortality, on the principle of continued production. It 
is, in short, the love of immortality.” (Tr. #41, 542; 206 
B, C, D, E; 207 A.) Diotima next points attention to 
the instinct of love in animals, where there is no reflecting 
powg, as explaining its origin. (Tr. 543 ; 207 B,C.) ‘‘ Ime 
mortality or duration can only be insured through genera- 
tion, Our personal identity is consistent with perpetual 
renewal. We are never the same in the molecules which 
compose our bodies, but we live on in one unbroken con- 
tinuity through gradual replacement of our constituent 
atoms. (Tr.544; 207 D, E.) It is the same with the soul. 
No man’s views, or feelings, or passions remain always the 
same, but are always springing up, shifting and dying out, 
without disturbing our unity. Forgetfulness, too, is the 
loss of knowledge, which is perpetually replaced by fresh 
acts of remembrance. Thus everything mortal is main- 
tained through constant change, and partakes of immorta- 
lity. (Tr. 545; 208 A, B.) All men are eager for posthumous 
fame, and prolong life {n this way, and through the chil- 
dren left behind as their substitutes. It 1s not to be won- 
dered at that everything delights in its own offspring. (Tr. 
545; 208 B,C.) It was this love of undying reputation 
that stimulated the apparent self-sacrifice of Alcestis, 
Achilles, and Codrus.” (Tr. 546; 208 D, and so on to Tr. 
548 ; 209 E.) 

Diotima now sums up the particulars of her teaching, 
and shows “ That the fundamental impulse is the love 
of beauty; next the recognition that all beauty partakes 
of a common glement which is the same in all its oon- 
crete forms; and this will prevent the man from concen- 
tring all his affection on a single object. After this he 
will regard beauty of soul more than corporeal beauty, 
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passing onward to pursuits that partake of it, and honouring 
it in legal enactments and the teachings of science. No 
longer the slave of one attachment, his thoughts will take 
a wider range. He will roam over the whole ocean of 
beauty, drink in knowledge through elevating discourses, 
giving rise to conceptions of boundless philosophy, till he 
rises to the level of some master science. (Tr. 550, 951 ; 
210 A, B,C, D.) When he has attained thjs summit, he 
will come within view of eternal, indestructible, and unde- 
viating beauty; not that of one thing, or one time, or 
variable with the occasion, but that which knows no change. 
Thus he proceeds, step by step, from the first elementary 
embodiment to the general idea, through beauty of soul to 
that of pursuits and doctrines, till he attains to the abstract 
form itself (Tr. 553; 211 B, C); not gold, or splendid vest- 
ments, or dim unreality, or bauble of earth, but beauty 
radiant, unstained with mortal taint, such as may inspire 
perfect virtue and immortal bliss.” (Tr. 554; 212 A.) 
Socrates concludes by declaring his sincere admiration and 
belief in the excellency of Love. (Tr. 555; 212 B, C.) 

At this stage of the proceedings Alcibiades, with a throng 
of revellers, forces his way,in, in a state of intoxication. A 
highly dramatic scene follows, (Tr. 556, 557; 212 D, E; 
213 A,B,C.) Alcibiades is cither jealous ur feigns jealousy 
of Socrates, which is confirmed by the statements of the 
latter. He first crowns Agathon with fillets, and, on dis- 
covering Socrates, binds him with some of the same, elects 
himself symposiarch, insists on their indulging in deeper 
cups, and declares that no amount of drinking will tell upon 
Socrates, (Tr. 558,559; 213 D, BE; 2144, B.) It is pro- 
posed that Alcibiades should follow the exaiyple of the rest 
in praising Love, but he declares that he will only praise 
Socrates, (Tr. 560, 561; 214 C,D, E; 215 A.) He likens 
Socrates “To the figures of Silenus, which are made 
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to open and disclose the statue of a god within. He is a 
Marsyas, capricious in his actions, and fur more wonderful 
asa piper, keeping his listeners entranced and under a spell 
by his flow of words. (Tr. 562; 215 C, D.)« The hearer 
is startled and his feelings are roused more than the greatest 
orators, like Pericles, can effect.” Alcibiades describes 
himgelf as ‘Stopping his ears, avoiding him asa siren, and 
as ashamed tp encounter him after neglecting his advice 
under the flattery of the multitude. He has often even 
wished him dead. (Tr. 562, 563; 215 E; 216 A, B, C.) 
Socrates knows not his own Jack of outward grace any more 
than Silenus, but when opened is full of wonderful mode- 
ration, He cares not for personal beanty in others, and 1s 
full of sarcasm and diatribes against mankind. (Tr. 561; 
216 1D, IE.) Under a false idea that he was charmed with 
the narrator’s beanty, the latter conceived himself a fortus 
nate person, and invited him to a closer attachment.” (Tr. 
564 to 569; 217 A to 219 B.) And in relating all this 
he incidentally observes, “ That nu one who has been bitten 
by a viper will ever describe his sufferings to any but those 
who have experienced them. (Tr. 567; 218 A.) 

“But such temptations were all of no avail to shake the 
inflexible virtue of the philosopher, who rose superior to 
every assault, more invulnerable than Ajax tosteel. (Tr. 567 
to 570; 218 B, C, D, bE; 219 A, B,C, D, BE.) During the 
expedition to Potidaea, he surpassed all in bravery and the 
endurance of cold and hunger, while he could exceed all 
in the power of drinking, when compelled. Notwith- 
standing the severity of the frost he would go abroad 
in his ordinary clothing and without shoes, where others 
were buried iD felt and skins. IIe was once observed 
to stand for twenty-four hours in one spot in deep ab- 
sorption of thought. (Tr. 571; 220 C, D.) The prize of 
honour assigned to Alcibiades he declares to have been 
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really due to Socrates, though steadfastly declined by 
him. (Tr. 571; 220 E. See also vol. iv., Tr. 150; Lach. 
181 A, B.) It was also wonderful to witness his sagacity 
and courage in the retreat from Delium, and the assurance 
that he inspired that it would be no easy thing to get 
the better of him. (Tr.572; 221 A, B.) ‘Totally unlike 
other heroes, who have their counterparts, he stands fit in 
the power of discourse, though even here hy is singular. 
He is always illustrating his meaning by figures taken from 
common or mean objects, as donkeys, blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, curriers, and ringing changes on the same phrase- 
ology, but when the inner meaning is discerned, his teach- 
ings are replete with ethical wisdomand truth.” (Tr. 573 ; 
222 A.) 

After a further playful and diamatic description of what 
took place, the company is again intruded on with a good 
deal of uproar; whereupon some of the party retire; some 
fall asleep, overcome by indulgence; othcrs protract the 
discussion or nod over it till daybreak ; and Socrates is last 
heard insisting that a good tragic poet will make a good 
comic one, both requiring a commoh talent: and at last he, 
too, when all the rest had left or fallen asleep, took himself 
off to the Lyceum, with no sign of any ill effects from what 
he had taken. (Tr. 575, 576; 223 A, B,C, D.) The peculiar 
mannerism of Socrates is touched on Tr. 1. 189 to 193 ; Gorg. 
491 A,B,C; 494 B,C. See Art. Socrates in Index, 
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PHILEBUS. 


(Transtation. Vou. IV.) 
© 
PHILEBUS, & cgnonical dialogue of Plato, between a person of 


that name, Socrates, and lrotarchus, on the subject of 
pleasure. Socrates contends, against Philebus, that wisdom 
and true opinion are preferable to pleasure as a chief good. 
(Tr. 3,4; 11 B,C.) Weshould all strive to determine that 
condition of soul which will most procure happiness. (Tr. 
4, 5; 11 D, E; 12 A, B.) Pleasure, or Aphrodite, with 
reverence be it spoken, assumes all sorts of forms very dis- 
similar: there is that of the temperate and thoughtful max, 
and that of the intemperate and thoughtless. (Tr. 6; 12 C, 
D.) Protarchus contends that the pleasure, though derived 
from opposed objects, is not at variance with itself. On this 
Socrates remarks, that no one denies that pleasure is plea- 
sant; but how will you designate the good that is common 
to good and evil pleasures? (Tyr. 7; 13B,C.) Protarchus 
still insists that pleasure quoad pleasure is not opposed to 
itself, but Socrates declares we may as well say that no 
science is unlike another science. (Tr. 8; 13 D, E; 14 A.) 
The real question is, Is the chief good placed in intellect or 
in pleasure? (Tr. 9; 14°B, C.) 

Allusion is next made to the paradox of the many 
being one, and the one many. Want of clear agree- 
ment on this question leads to confusion. (Tr. 10 to 14; 
14D, E; 15 A, B, C, D, E; 164, B.) With the fire of 
Prometheus as a gift from heaven came the endowment 
of speculating on the bounded and unbounded, the search 
for unity, then the numbered and the infinite; but our 
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sages jump the intermediate, and pass at once from one to 
infinitude. (Tr. 14 to 16; 160, D,E; 174A.) The voice 
is an example of the one and infinite, but only the study 
of its parts laads to grammar. (Tr. 16; 17 B.) It is the 
game with music—its sharps and flats, and intervals, and 
harmonious combinations, rhythms, and metrical feet; if 
number is not regarded, the infinite in it only baffles and 
confuses; we cannot pass from one to the infinite without 
intermediate numbers. (Tr. 17,18; 17 C, D, E; 18 A.) 
Theuth first noticed that in the limitless of vocal utterance 
there were letters, both vowels and mutes, whose proper 
combinations guve rise to grammar. (Tr.19; 18 B, C, D, E.) 

These illustrations are made to bear on the original 
question as to the greater desirableness of intellect or 
pleasure. Each are of many kinds and degrees. The 
question at issue is re-stated. (Tr. 21, 22; 19 A, B, C, D, 
E; 20 A, B.) Socrates refers to having heard, in a waking 
or sleeping dream, that neither intellect nor ‘pleasure 
is the chief good, but some third thing, so that pleasure 
need not be subdivided into its several sub-species. (Tr. 23 ; 
20 C.) First, however, let us ask whether the Good is com- 
plete in itself and self-sufficing. (Tr. 23; 20 D.) Suppose 
that no intelligence exists in the life of pleasure, nor plea- 
sure in that of intelligence, seeing that if either is the Good 
it wants no addition. (Tr. 24; 20 E.) Butif a man had 
neither intellect, memory, knowledge, nor true opinion, he 
could not tell whether he experienced pleasure or not—it 
would be to live the life of a breathing viscus. (Tr. 24, 25; 
21 A, B, C.) Nor would the purely intellectual life with- 
out pleasure suit, but a life made up of both. (Tr. 26; 21 
D, E; 22 A.) Yet, although in this mixed state neither 
pleasure nor intellect is the chief good per ae, pleasure has 
no title even to the second prize (Tr. 27; 22 B, C, D, E); 
intellect is, however, most allied to it. (1b.). 
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Here comes in the necessity for further subdivision, that 
of the limited and unlimited having already been laid 
down. (Tr. 27 to 29; 23 A, B, C, D, E.) The hotter 
and colder, the more and the less, belong to the class 
of the unlimited. (Tr. 30, 31; 24 A, B, C, D, E; 25 A.) 
The contraries of these, the equal, the double to the 
limited, (Tr. 32; 25 B,C, D.) It is the introduction of 
number that causes things to be symmetric and har- 
monious; the combination of the two classes, when duly 
made, causes health, and brings music to completeness 
—causes moderation in the seasons, and innumerable 
other blessings. (‘T'r. 34, 35; 26 A, B,C, PD.) The third 
class is intermediate; the fourth has regard to causation. 
(Tr. 35; 26 B.) These four classes re-enumerated-—the 
limited, the unlimited, the mixed or intermediate, and the 
cause of the mixed and intermediate. (Tr. 36; 27 A, B.) 
The first prize was assigned above to the life of intellect 
and pleasure combined, which accordingly belungs to our 
third class. (Tr. 37; 27 C, D.) Pleasure and pain are un- 
limited, and cannot therefore belong to the yood, and 
Socrates asks, To which elass must intellect be referred? (Tr. 
37; 28.A.) All the wise regard intellect as sovereign lord 
of heaven and earth. (Tr. 38; 28 B,C.) Shall we say that 
umreason governs the world by chance, or that mind is the 
sovereign arranger? (Tr. 38; 28 D.) We see indistinctly 
how the universe consists of elements—that these elements 
are fecbler in us than in the Cosmos, which is marvellous 
for its beauty and fulness. (Tr. 39; 28 EK; 29 A,B.) But do 
we feed the fire of the universe, or that of the universe our 
mortal fire? (Tr.40; 29 C); or by our previous classifica- 
tion can we possess soul and wisdum, imperfect as we are, 
and the majestic world and heavens be destitute of it? 
There is, then, a cause of the universe, which is no other 
than mind. (Tr. 41; 29 D, E; 30 A, B, C.) Thus intellect 
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and mind are in the fourth class of the causal, pleasure in 
that of the limitless, without beginning, middle, or end. 
(Tr. 42, 43 ; 30 D, E; 31 A.) 

Pleasure is not to be known apart from pain; according 
to Socrates, they are contemporaneous in their production, 
and thus being mixed, belong to the third class of inter- 
mediate. (Tr.43; 31 B,C.) Pain is a loosened harmgny, 
pleasure one rightly attuned (Tr. 44; 31 D) ip 80 is hunger 
a loosening and pain, and eating a restringing and plea- 
sure; and the same is true of thirst, fever, frigidity. 
Then there is mental anticipation, giving rise to hopes 
and fears. (Tr. 44, 45; 31 E; 32 A,B,C.) Pleasure and 
pain are not, then, coincident with good, jbut sometimes 
partake of it (Tr. 46; 32 D); but as pleasure arises 
when a given state is restored, and pain when it is de- 
stroyed, what is the condition which admits of neither ? 
(Tr. 46; 32 E.) The intellectual person may experience 
little delight or depression, and this may be the most god- 
like condition, though it is not likely that the gods feel 
neither pain nor pleasure. (Tr. 46, 47; 32 E; 33 A, B.) 
If we cannot obtain the first prize far mind, we must apply 
our reasoning to obtain the second. (Tr. 47; 33 C.), The 
pleasure of the soul comes to it through memory, and we 
must recollect what memory and perception are. Outward 
objects, some of them leave no impression, while others shock 
our whole frame: the former do not make themselves known 
to us, and are therefore not forgotten, but we are insensible 
to them (Tr. 48; 33 D, FE); the latter give rise to sen- 
sation. (Tr. 48; 34 A.) Memory is the keeping alive a 
sensation, and it differs from recollection. (Tr. 48; 34 B.) 

All this is noted that we may clearly understand the nature 
of mental pleasure and desire (Tr. 49; 34 cS ; but hunger 
and thirst are desires, either for food or drink, or the filling the 
vacuity which causes them. We desire, therefore, a contrary 
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state, but if we experience the feeling for the first time, we 
shall recognise neither the cause nor remedy. The thirsty 
person does not desire thirst, or its equivalent vacuity, but 
the filling the void; and this can only be derived from 
memory, seeing the soul has had no perception of it. The 
animal desires the opposite of vacuity to cure the defect, 
and this indicates a remembrance on the part of the soul ; 60 
that it is the soul, not the body, that hungers and thirsts, and 
experiences desire. (Tr. 49 to 51; 34D, E; 35 A,B,C, D.) 
The subject is continued through Tr.52; 35 E; 36 A, B. 
It is further asked whether these pains and pleasures can 
be termed true or false—or partly one, partly the other; to 
which Protarchus replies, that they can hardly be false, 
though Socrates thinks they may be, as well as fears or 
opinions. (Tr. 53; 36 (.) Are not some pleasures false 
and others true? No, says Protarchusagain. Neither, ther, 
in morning nor evening dream, in madness or drivelling, can 
there be one who deems himsclf pleased when he is not 
pleased. (Tr. 54; 36 D, E). Whether anyone is delighted, 
or holds an opinion rightly or wrongly, will the feeling 
delight, or opinion, be less real ? How, then, is opinion some- 
times false, and pleasure always true? Are falsehood and 
truth inseparable from, and yet qualifiers of opinion? But 
pleasure and pain admit of qualification, and there are evil 
and erroneous pleasures as well as opinions. (Tr. 55; 37 
A, B, C, D, E.) Are we to call a pleasure right or good 
when it is based upon illusion? (Ib.) Yet Socrates admits 
that pleasure does seem compatible with false estimate ; and 
Protarchus maintains his opinion manfully, though admitting 
that there is a difference botween pleasure based on right 
judgment, and that based on ignorance or misconception. 
(Tr. 56; 38 A.) “There is,” Socrates says, “‘a true and 
false opinion, and pleasure and pain attach to them; but 
opinion is the result of sense-perception and memory.” 
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(Tr. 56; 38 B.) The case of distant objects, and a figure 
standing under a tree bya cliff. (Tr. 57; 38C,D.) Opinion 
about it entertained and expressed, but if retained in the 
mind, and kept to itself, the soul becomes a book inscribed 
with what is true or false. (Tr. 58; 38 E; 39 A.) 

There is besides, imagination, like a painter within us, who 
depicts the scene and gives rise to true and false representa- 
tion, and all this with reference to past, presegit, and future. 
(Tr. 59; 39 B,C.) But pleasure and pain are felt by the 
soul before they are felt by the body; these representations 
in us have mainly reference to the future, and so it is with 
fancies —true pictures occurring to the good, and false to the 
bad. Thus men’s souls are susceptible of false pleasures and 
pains, and it is possible for them to conceive of what does 
not, has not, and will never exist, and to have false opinion, 
and to take pleasure in that which has no real ground ; and 
so as regards desire and fear. Accordingly pleasure, like 
opinion, is bad from being false. (Tr. 59 to 61; 39 D, E: 
40 A, B, C, D, E.) 

To this statement Protarchus objects, and in the further 
prosecution of his argument, Socfates observes that the 
soul is that which desirgs a state which contradicts the 
bodily feelings, to which pain and pleasure belong. 
Pains and pleasures lie side by side, and belong to the 
unlimited, susceptible of “the more” and “the less,” and 
of being compared ; but according as they are viewed at a 
distance or near, so is their relative seeming importance, 
and this brings in what is adventitious and not true. (Tr. 
62,63; 41 A, B,C, D, E; 42 B.) Vain is said to be pro- 
duced by change of bodily state, and pleasure by return to 
the normal condition, and thus a state, of rest would be 
neutral ; but yet, as all things are in a perpetual flux, we are 
often, too, unconscious that such a process is going on: hence 
it is only great changes that are thus sensible, so that the 
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neutral condition may exist in spite of gradual alteration. 
(Tr. 64, 65; 42 C, D, E; 43 A, B, C.) 

But what are we to make of the statement that to live 
without pain is the greatest pleasure? * Those who 
think this, and say so, have a false estimate of pleasure, 
if the negative condition is not the same as that of being 
pleased. (Tr. 66,67; 43 D, E; 44 A, B.) The natural 
philosophers assert that all pleasure is merely an avoid- 
ance of pain, and that the former is a witchery; but, 
without agreeing with this, let us use it as an auxiliary 
aspect of the question. Now to know a thing we must 
judge of it in its extreme cases, and those pleasures 
which have this character belong to the body, and more to 
persons in disease than health—as, fur example, the gratifica- 
tion of thirst in fever, or of the desire for excessive indulg- 
ence. We are not speaking of quantity, but intensity. Thus; 
too, with the soul, the most violent pains and pleasures are 
not felt by the most virtuous. (Tr. 67 to 70; 44 C, D, E; 
45 A, B, C, D, E.) 

He comes next to cases of mixed pain and pleasure, irri- 
tation, and relief by seratching (see vol. i. p. 57. Pheed. 
60 B.); the shivering person, warming himself at the 
fire, &c. Further clucidation of the pleasure and pain of 
scratching, of delirious enjoyment overpoweling slight un- 
easiness. (‘T'r. 70 to 72; 46 A, B, C, D, E; 47.4.) Persons 
talk of dying with pleasure. (Tr. 72; 47 B.) In the case 
of the soul, its pains are anger, terror, desire, grief, the pas- 
sion of love, and envy, and jealousy ; but these are sources of 
exquisite pleasure also. ‘Take Homer's honey-sweet anger, 
the tears shed at tragic representation, the delight of the 
envious man at his neighbour’s misfortunes (Tr. 73 to 75; 
47 C, D,E; 4g A, B, C); also the cases of ignorance, where 
men fancy themselves richer, or handsomer, or more vir 
tuous than they are. Such ignorance, when feeble, is ridicu- 
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lous, but when powerful is to be dreaded. The laughing at 
it is pleasurable; but as ignorance isan evil, this is to laugh 
at the evils of friends, and thus amusement may become 
mixed with envy, pleasure with pain. (Tr. 75 to 78; 48 
D, E; 49 A, B,C, D, E; 50 A.) Pain and pleasure are also 
mixed in the drama of life, and in the exercise of the 
passions ; and belong to the soul per se, the body per sep and 
to both conjoined. (Tr. 78; 50 A, B, C, D, ©.) 

Socrates here states that he does not assent to those who 
make all pleasure to consist.in the cessation of pain, though he 
thinks that there are seeming, as distinct from real, pleasures 
and pains, and also many of a mixed character. (Tr. 79; 51 A.) 
The pure unmixed pleasures are those derived from beauti- 
ful colours, figures, odours, whose absence leaves no sense 
of deficiency, and are positively pleasurable when perceived. 
(Tr. 79; 51 B.) Figure is beautiful in itself (Tr. 80; 51 
C); so are clear soft pure tones apart from -harmony (Tr. 
80; 51 D); the case of odours is not so strongly marked. 
(Tr. 80; 51 E.) Then there are the pleasures connected 
with learning, the forgetting which is not felt to be pain- 
ful, unless we reason upon it. They belong, however, only 
to the few, and are unmixed. (Tr. 81; 52 A,B.) °¢ 

His next distinction is, that violent pleasures lack modera- 
tion, and the gentler do not—that the pure and simple and 
adequate are better than the extravagant. Asan example he 
takes the purity of white, and argues that a small amount of 
unmixed pleasure greatly surpasses a larger quantity mixed 
with pain. (Tr. &2, 83; 52 C, D, E; 53.A4,B.) Pleasure, 
too, is always generating, and has no fixed existence. That 
which is noblest in nature is that which is self-sufficing, and 
does not desire anything else. Now, all gqnerating is for 
the sake of something else, and this will therefore be the 
case with pleasure, but that for the sake of which genera- 
tion takes place is in the class of the Good. Thus pleayure 
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is not the Good. (Tr. 83 to 86; 53 C, D, E; 54 A, B, C, 
D.) But those who esteem the pleasure of curing hunger 
and thirst as a great end of existence, prefer destroying and 
restoring, or generating, to a life of pure thotght without 
pain or pleasure. (Tr. 86; 54 E; 55 A.) It would be 
absurd that a good man in pain should deem himself a 
wicked man, or that a man should measure his virtuousness 
by his preseng gratification. We must ring every state- 
ment like a piece of china, to see if it is cracked or not. (Tr. 
§7; 55 B,C.) In all arts one part is more allied to pure 
science, and another less; therc is also the way in which it 
is apprehended by the philosophic and the vulgar. Thus 
one view of it has an aspect. of greater clearness and purity 
than the other. There are, in fact, two kinds of arithmetic 
and mensuration comprehended under one name. (Tr. 88 to 
92; 55 D, E; 56 A, B, C, D, E; 57 A, B, C, D.) ; 

Higher, however, than all these is the science of dialectics, 
which takes cognisance of the really existent. (Tr. 92; 
07 E; 58 A.) “But,” says Protarchus, “ I have heard Gorgias 
extol the art of persuasion above all other arts.” This, 
Socrates declares, is notthe question, what most benefits us, 
but what looks to the clear, exact, and trne; we should love 
truth for its own sake. (Tr. 93, 94; 58 B, C, D, E.) Most 
arts first make use of opinion, and the student of nature 
seeks to find how the world has been produced, and its modes 
of action (Tr. 94; 59 A); still in these matters of genera- 
tion there is no clearness dr fixity. (Tr. 95; 59 B.) There 
are, however, things immutable and true, perfectly the same 
and unmixed, and next, all that is most nearly related. 
Everything besides falls into a lower rank. To these leading 
things we give, the most dignified names, such as mind, in- 
telligence, wisdom, which are concerned with entities. 
(Tr. 95, 96; 59 C, D.) 

He here attempts a partial résumé, that he (Socrates) 
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asserts against Philebus that pleasure and good are not. 
identical, and that mind is more akin to good than plea- 
sure. When good is possessed it is self-sufficing. We 
have been tréating of pleasure uncombined with intellect 
and the converse case, and the conclusion pronounced is 
that neither is per se the absolute Good. It must belong, 
then, to that which is mixed. (Tr. 96 to 98; 59 E; 60 AaB, 
C,D,E; 61 A,B.) He therefore suggests a scbemn mixing, 
coupled with invocation to the gods, and supposes two 
fountains—one of honey for pleasure, and another of pure 
spring-water for intellect—and then inquires how the mixing 
must be made. (Tr. 99; 61C.) Some pleasures and sciencés 
are purer than others; will the best life depend on the due 
admixture of these? (Tr. 99; 61 D, E.) Will the man who 
knows the higher geometry, but not the practical mason’s 
patterns, succeed in building ?—or the musician by the pure 
production of sounds apart from imitation? (Tr. 100; 62 
A, B.) Are we to throw wide the doors, and let purée and 
impure sciences throng in, as into Homer’s meeting of 
the waters, and also the pleasures true and false? The 
answer is, Yes, after first admittifig the true. (Tr. 101; 
62 C, D, E.) ‘ : ° 
Huving them now all assembled, the question 1s asked 
of pleasure and intellect, what is their own decision? Will 
you pleasures dwell with mind, or without? The reply is, 
that One should dwell with them which knows itself, and 
them and all others perfectly. The same question is put to 
intellect, will it ike to be without pleasures P—and the reply 
is that it needs no vehement desires and maddening joys, 
but only such as promote health and virtue. So speaks 
mind on its own behalf, and that of memory ang true opinion. 
(Tr. 101 to 108; 63 A, B, C, D, E; 64 A.) That with 
which truth cannot be combined has no real essence. (64 
B.) We are, then, at the threshold of the Good, and we will 
consider whether the Good is attached more directly to in- 
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tellect or pleasure. (64 C.) Every mixture must partake 
of due proportion and adjustment among the ingredients ; 
but this proportionateness is a beauty and virtue, and the 
Good takes refuge with the Beautiful. It is becoming clear 
which of the two rival principles is worthy of most honour. 
Mind is more allied to truth than pleasure, for pleasure is a 
boaeter, and if mind is not truth it is next of kin; also 
it is more alked to moderation than its competitor, and to 
beauty. Has any one in a waking or dreaming state 
deemed mind not beautiful? (‘T'r. 104 to 106; 64 D, E; 65 
A, B, C, D, E.) We put out of sight or into shade the acts 
of persons immoderately devoted to pleasure ; we assign the 
first place to moderation, the second to beauty and its asso- 
ciate properties, the third to intellect, the fourth to correct 
opinion, the fifth to the pure painless pleasures, the sixth 
to what remains. (Tr. 107; 66 A, B, C.) We now put the 
colophon to what has been advanced. Mind is more to a 
man’s interest than pleasure. Neither is the absolute Good, 
but mind is the nearer related to it of the two. To those who 
allege the natural instincts of the animal tribes, as proving 
the omnipotence of pleasure, and think that the unrestrained 
indulgence of brute beasts can antweigh the verdict of phi- 
losophy, we will not yield the least standing ground. 

It is easy enough to catch the general scope of the argu- 
ment, but not always to exhibit the several links in their 
due connection. So prolific and excursive is the mind of 
Plato in the person of Socrates, that he has often darted away 
for new matter of illustration, or what is to be so applied 
presently, before you are aware of his having broken off, or 
. knowing how he is to get back to that which has been sud- 
denly interrupted. The conclusions arrived at in this 
dialogue are less of a negative character than usual. Indeed, 
the chief deduction is expressed in a tone rather of positive 
assurance, and has nothing halting or uncertain about it, in 
the terms in which it is expressed. 
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CHARMIDES. 


CHARMIDES, a°dialogue of Plato on Temperance or Mode- 
ration, regarded in ancient times as genuine, between 
Socrates, Cherephon, Critias, and the person of this name. 
No sooner does Cherephon catch sight of Socrates, wks has 
just returned from the battle of Potidsea, than he rushes 
forward to question him about the incidents of the fight, 
concerning which the latter tells all he is asked. (Tr. 113, 
114; 153 A, B,C.) On his part, Socrates inquires what is 
going on in the world of philosophy, and who are the most 
remarkable men of the day for beauty and wisdom. (Tr. 114; 
153 D.) ‘ This will soon be seen,” says Critias, ‘‘ for here 
come the followers of the most attractive youth of his time, 
Charmides, son of our relative Glaucon;:’ a jndgment 
which Socrates at once confirms. (Tr. 114, 115; 154 A, B, 
C.) So beautiful is his person said to be, that his face will 
go for nothing by contrast. (154 D.) IWlere Socrates 
observes, “that he will be a prodigy if his soul is as well 
formed as his body, and that they ofght to lay this bare. Let 
him be introduced forthwéth.” (Tr. 115; 154 EH; 155 A.) 

Critias orders that Charmides should be summoned, on 
pretence of meeting a physician who may prescribe for 
a pain in his head of which he complains. He comes ac- 
cordingly, and all struggle to get a place near him, pushing 
each other from the form in ordtr to monopolize the best 
place. Socrates is overawed for the moment by the beauty 
of the youth, and feels embarrassed, but recovering his 
composure, declares, ‘“‘ That he knows a simple which, with 
due incantation, will banish his headache. ,(Tr. 116, 117; 
155 B, C, D, E.) I will write down the prescription, which 
will perform more than it promises. (156 A.) Ifa man 
with a pain in the eyes has recourse to a clever physician, 
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he will not attempt to cure the eyes but the head. Nor 
will he strive to better the head but the whole body. My 
incantation was learnt from a Thracian doctor of Za- 
molxis, one of those who can render men iminortal. Za- 
molxis insisted that it was of no use to cure the eyes before 
the head, the head before the body, or the body before the 
soulgvas cured. The incantations he proposed were beauti- 
ful reasoningy, When he had presented me, Socrates, with 
the medicine and the charm, he enjoined me to use the 
latter first. This 1 promised to do; and I now ask you to 
let me charm your soul before I administer the medicine 
to your head.” (Tr. 117,118; 156 B, C, D, E; 157 A, B,C.) 

“This will be a godsend,” said Critias, ‘if he is to be 
bettered in his mind and head too; but he is already conspi- 
cuous for his wise moderation.” This leads to a long pane- 
gyric on the ancestors of Charmides and Critias, and their’ 
connection with Solon, accounting for this great beauty 
and moderation. (Tr. 119; 157 D, E; 158 A, B.) “IfChar- 
mides is already thus well-minded, he will not want the 
charms of Zamolxis or the Hyperborean Abaris, but only 
the head mixture.” Charmides modestly rejoins, “That 
he canmot say he is not tempeyate without contradicting 
what others say, nor that he is, without appearing to praise 
himself.” (Tr.120; 158 C, D.) Socrates suggests that the 
point should be inquired into. (Tr. 120; 158 BE.) “If 
Charmides possesses tliis temperance or soundness of mind, 
it must leave its mark on the man, and be associated with 
some inner feeling. It can, therefore, be expressed in 
words.” Charmides then says, ‘“ It is doing everything in 
a quiet, methodical way.” ‘To this Socrates objects, “ That 
in writing, reading, playing a musical instrument, wrest- 
ling, boxing, running, leaping, rapid action is generally 
more beautiful than slow. If temperance is beautiful, 
therefore it should be something quick rather than quiet. 
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It is thus, too, in learning, and teaching, remembering, and 
quick discernment. (Tr. 121; 159 A, B, C, D, E.) So with 
deliberation and aJl the actions of the mind and body, 
swiftness is nét less beautiful than slowness: so that a quiet 
life is not more temperate than an active one, if a tempe- 
rate life is beautiful.” (Tr. 122,123; 160 A, B, C, D, E.) 

Charmides next proposes to define temperance or modgra- 
tion by modesty ; but, according to Homer, mgdesty is out 
of place in cases of urgent need, and is not always as good 
as moderation is. They are not, therefore, identical. He 
next suggests that itis doing one’s own business. Socrates 
exclaims, ‘“ That he got this from Critias or one of the 
sophists, though it matters not whence, as the question is 
not who said it, but whether it is true. (Tr. 123, 124; 161 
A, B, C.) The person who declared this did not mean what 
the statement implies. Were every man to be his own 
tailor and cobbler the state would not be well regulated, 
and therefore not conspicuous for virtuous moderation. 
This would be intensely stupid. What, then, is meant by 
dving one’s own business? Or does the man not know what 
he ‘means, as is probable?” (T'r. 134, 125; 161 D, E; 162 
A,B.) In saying this, Sogrates has an eye to Criéias as 
the prompter of Charmides. The former grows uneasy, and 
casts an angry look at Charmides, as not maintaining his 
credit, any more than a bad actor does that of his author. 
But Socrates defends Charmides, and begs Critias to take 
up the cudgels, and reply. (Tr.9125; 162 C, D, EH.) The 
Jatter admits that all artizans do not only their own but 
other people’s business. Therefore those who do the last 
may be temperate likewise, and so the definition 1s value- 
less. As Critias disputes the last inference, Socrates asks, 
“Tf he does not think that making and doing are the same?” 
To this he replies, ‘No; nor is ‘to work’ the same as ‘to 
-™Make.’ Hesiod declares work honourable, but he does not 
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say that to make shoes, or to sell pickled cockles is so. 
Only the making what is good or beautiful can be so re- 
garded, or what belongs to our home as distinct from what 
is foreign.” (Tr. 126; 163 A, B, C.) 

“Pray define,” says Socrates. ‘Do you mean to assert 
that moderation is the transacting or making of what is 
goat?” “JT do.” “Well, then, he who acts badly has 
no title to the term. Can a man who is moderate be 
at the same time ignorant that he is so?” “I think not,” 
says Critias. “Yet the physician may act usefully and 
fittingly, and so far moderately, while not knowing 
what he is doing.” Critias would rather recall what 
he has said, if this is the legitimate inference. He will 
not admit that a man has the virtue of moderation who 
is ignorant of himself. (Tr. 127, 128; 163 D, E; 164 A, 
B, C, D.) He is of opinion that the Delphic precept is an 
exhortation to ‘‘ moderation,” not a mere sentiment, like the 
pndev dyay, and, ro eyy’n rapa § ary, “do nothing in excess,” 
and “be not surety for thyself or another.” (Tr.129; 165 A,B.) 

After some concessions and explanations, in which 
both plead ignorance,‘Socrates observes, “ ‘That if modera- 
tion is the knowing anything,-it 1s a branch of science. 
Now the science of medicine or architecture has some 
beautiful results. What, then, is the beautiful result 
of moderation as knowledge of self?’ Critias, on this, 
declares “That every science is distinct from others, and 
stands on its own basis.” “ Yet every scicnce aims at some- 
thing not itself. ven and odd, the heavy and the hight, 
are different from the arts of calculation and weighing by 
which these are estimated. What is the object of modera- 
tion, considered asa science?” (Tr. 129, 130; 165 C, D, 
E; 166 A, B.) Critias will not admit the analogy. “ All 
other sciences have an object; this is the science of other 
sciences and of itself as well.” He charges his opponent 
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with wishing to confute merely; a charge against which 
the latter defends himself, asserting, “That he cares nothing 
who is confuted, if the truth can be got at.” (Tr. 131; 166 
C, D, E.) On Critias repeating his previous definition, his 
collocutur begs to know, ‘‘ If moderation is the science of 
ignorance, whether the moderate man is alone able to know 
himself, and what he does and does not know, and vghat 
others know or pretend to know, and what, they do -not 
know, despite of pretending? In short, does he assert that 
self-knowledge of what one does or dves not know is mode- 
ration?’ Critias assents. (Tr. 1382; 167 A.) 

“ Let us consider this third point asa libation to Zeus the 
Saviour, whether it is possible for a man to know what he 
does not know? If there be a science of self and the other 
sciences and of ignorance, as asserted, it will follow that 
there may be a faculty ofseeing which does not view ordinary 
objects, but is the power of seeing itself and the other powers 
of sight and those powers that do not see: in short, not a sight 
of colour, but of a more abstract and universal field. (Tr. 
132; 167 B,C.) Think you that there is a faculty of 
hearing in like manner that does nog hear sound, but it-elf, 
and other hearing powers, and those that do not hear; or 
any other sense which has "a corresponding function? Is 
there a desire which is not the desire of gratification, but 
of itself and other desires? a will that wills nothing good 
or bad, but only itself and other wills? a love, or fear, or 
act of the imagination which diseards all ordinary objects, 
and is centred on itself and exercises of the same class ?” 
(Tr. 132, 133; 167 D, E; 168 A.) Critias thinks that 
there is not. Socrates thinks it equally doubtful that there 
is any science of this kind. ‘‘ When we speak of a thing as 
greater, we mean that it is greater than something less. 
But a thing that is greater than itself will necessarily have 
the itself less than what is greater; and on the same rea- 
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soning, if it is double itself, itself must be the half of its 
double. Thus more will be less, and younger older. (Tr. 
183; 168 B,C.) If hearing hears itself, hearing must be 
sound; or if sight sees itself, sight and célour are con- 
founded. If motion moves itself, or heat burns itself, which 
will hardly be credited, we shall need some profound autho- 
rity to determine what functions or sciences possess this 
self-reflex agtion and what do not (Tr. 134; 168 D, E; 
169 A), and whether moderation is among the former, 
which as yet I cannot admit,” says Sucrates. (Tr. 134; 
169 B.) ‘ You must first show the possibility of such a 
science, and next its utility, and that moderation is of 
this nature. 

‘“‘On this Critias, ike those who gape when they see 
others gaping, was infected with my doubts, though 
ashamed to own it. However, let it be granted that 
such a science does exist: that a person possessing the 
science that knows itself will be possessed of self-know- 
ledge, as he who possesses beauty or swiftness is beautiful 
and swift. But how,” asks Socrates, ‘is a man to know 
what he knows and what he does not know? The knowing 
or net knowing what is healthful is different from the 
knowledge or ignorance of what is just. How can he, 
who has only science in the abstract, know the objects of 
particular sciences, seeing that we do not know the objects 
of medical science, or musical science, or architectural 
science by moderation ? s\ person ignorant of these in detail 
will only know that he knows, not what he knows. Hecannot 
discriminate who are skilled or not, nor will he talk with a 
physician about science, the former having to do with matters 
of health and disease, and only moderation being of the 
nature of science.” (Tr. 135, 136; 169 D, E; 170 A, B, OC, D, 
E.) “The whole of the argument turns on the difference 
between the province of particular sciences and a transcen- 
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dental science of sciences which cannot make a man wise 
in any special department. If this moderation tells a man 
what he does and does not know, it will be of obvious 
utility. Alleduties would be assigned to the persons best 
fitted to discharge them, and the state would be well 
ordered and happy.” (Tr. 137, 138; 171 A, B, C, D, E.) 
“ But,” says Socrates, ‘‘ no such science has been provgd to 
exist; and, if it did, I am not prepared to adyiit the utility 
claimed for it a moment ago. Absurd as this may seem, I 
should like to say what occurs to me. Hear, then, my 
dream, whether it issued from the gate of ivory or horn. 
If we were under the rule of moderation as a science, we 
should know at once who were good pilots or physicians 
and who not. Our health would be preserved, our artizans 
more scientific, our prophets more true, and all would run 
smoothly and happily. And yet what has science to do 
with happiness? Which is the science that furnishes hap- 
piness, as many departments of it do nothing of the sort ? 
Is it the science of past, present, and future that does this, 
or skill in draughts or calculation, or in medicine ?”’ 
“ That,” says Critias, “by which a man knows good and 
evil.” (Tr. 138, 139, 140,141; 172 A, B, C, D, B; 178 
A, B, C, D, E; 174 A, B. y : What a sinner you are !” cries 
Socrates, “ oho have kept me thus long in the dark, that to 
live scientifically is not the cause of happiness, but the 
living morally. Other sciences are independent of the 
science of morals, but if this is wanting, they will no longer 
turn out usefully, so that moderation is no longer the basis 
of utility.” (Tr. 142; 1740, D.) Critias thinks “ that 
moderation, presiding over other sciences, will rule over 
what relates to the good and useful.” To which Socrates 
rejoins, ‘That it will not be moderation, but physic that 
keeps us in health, so that the utility of moderation is, after 
all, as he said above, questionable. (Tr. 142; 174 E; 
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175 A.) We are thus utterly at fault. We have made con- 
cessions which rest on no proof, and have supposed a person 
to know what he does not know. But with all our conces- 
sions we have gained no foot of ground, and: the question 
still stares us saucily in the face. For myself I care not; I 
am only sorry for you, Charmides, with your beauty and mo- 
deretion, which is of no utility. I am still more sorry for the 
worthlessness of my Thracian charm. But perhaps I trifle, 
and you are in possession of this high endowment.” 
‘‘ Nevertheless,” says Charmides, ‘‘ I need the charm, and 
should like it put in practice by you.” Critias recom- 
mends, and Charmides agrees, to solicit the instruction of 
Socrates, and they exact the consent of the latter, who is 
powerless against their united solicitation. (Tr. 148, 144; 
175 B, C, D, E; 176 A, B, C, D.) 

Though it is easy to catch the scope of the argument ar 
a whole, the steps of the reasoning are quite as obscure 
and difficult to render intelligibly as parts of the Par- 
menides, Suphist or Thestetus. Further elucidation may 
be found in the pages of Grote and Whewell, to which the 
reader who desires more is referred. 


LACHES. 


LacHEs, a dialogue of Plato, on the subject of Courage or 
Fortitude, avdpia. The conversation is opened by Lysima- 
chus with Nicias and Laches, two well-known generals of 
the Athenians. Melesias and the sons of Lysimachus and 
Melesias, together with Socrates, are also present, and take 
their appropriate share of the discussion. (Tr. 147 ; 178 A.) 
Unfortunately all people do not say what they think: but 
speak to conciliate agreement. There is no reason to suppose 
that this will be so with the present company. (Tr. 147; 
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178 B.) ‘As respects these two boys, Thucydides, son of 
Melesias, and Aristides, my son, named respectively after 
their grandfathers, we do not want them to have entirely 
their own way, as many are allowed to have, but to be well 
brought up. (Tr. 148; 179 A.) Now you, Laches and 
Nicias, being fathers yourselves, have, no doubt, provided 
for this in the case of your sons, or if you have not, % is 
time to begin in connexion with us. (Tr.g48; 179 B.) 
Melesias and I, who mess together, are able to recount, for 
our sons’ example, many deeds of renown on the part of 
our ancestors, but none of our own, and we deplore greatly 
that we were allowed, when children, to dv too muchas we 
liked. This, then, is what we want to avoid, and the boys 
promise on their part to be submissive. (Tr. 148; 179 
C, D.) Much commendation has been bestowed on the 
learning of the heavy-armed sword and drill exercise; and 
for this reason we wished you and ourselves to be present 
at the display just made. ‘Tell us what you think of this 
or any other discipline.” (‘T'r. 149; 179 FE; 180 A.) 
“What you have said comes home to most of us,” says 
Laches; “but why not ask Socrates here, a man of the 
same Deme, and whose peculiar forte is education?* (Tr. 
149; 180 B,C.) “ Agreed,” observes Nicias. “He it was 
who lately introduced to me, as my son’s teacher in music, 
the famous Damon.” (Tr. 150; 180 D.) “Do advise us, 
Socrates,” exclaims Lysimachus; “for our fathers were 
always very friendly, and I have often heard the boys 
speak of you, if you are the same, the son of Sophroniscus.” 
(Tr. 150; 180 E.) ‘Yes; and Socrates is deserving of his 
country as well as his parentage,’ adds Laches; “and had 
all behaved as he did at the time of the flight from Delium, 
we should still have held our heads erect. (Tr. 150; 181 
A, B. See vol. i11. Symp. Tr. 572; 221 A, B; vol.i. Tr. 16; 
Apol, 28 E.) Well then, Socrates, tell us if you approve 
‘ Oo 
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this heavy military exercise as good for boys or not.” 
(Tr. 151; Lach. 181 C.) 

Socrates consents to do this, if older men, like Laches 
and Nicias, will first give their opinion. (Tr. 151; 
181 D.) Nicias gives it his decided approbation, and thinks 
that the practice will facilitate every kind of military dis- 
cip]ine and tactics, and conduce to grace in action. (Tr. 151, 
152, 153; 181 E; 182 A, B,C, D.) “All knowledge is 
desirable,’ observes Laches; “ but seeing that the Laceds- 
monians give no countenance to those who go about exhi- 
biting in this line, I do not value it much. The writers of 
tragedy do not hawk their productions round the country, 
but try their fortune in the metropolis, (Tr. 153; 182 E; 
183 A, B.) Besides, I know from experience that these 
show-mcn are worth little in the moment of danger. This 
Stesileus, who makes such a display and boasting, I once 
saw make a laughable exhibition of himself against an 
enemy’s ship,-with a scythe stuck on the end of a spear. 
(Tr. 153, 154; 183 C, D, E; 184 A.) The disadvantages, 
on the whole, outweigh, in my opinion, the advantages ; so 
I would rather hear what Socrates thinks.” (Tr. 155 ; 184 
B,C.) . 

“Ts tho matter to be decided by a majority of votes?” 
asks Socrates, ‘‘or will you prefer the judgment of one 
‘skilled and competent person, since a correct judgment 
is to be formed by science, not numbers?’ “The latter, 
certainly,” says Melesiag. (Tr.155; 184 D,E.) “Are 
either of the present company thus skilled? The matter is 
no trifling one, as all the reputation of a family hangs upon 
the turning out of itssons. (Tr. 156; 185A.) We must 
first look for the sufficient adviser and what is the thing 
itself of which we want teachers, all which has yet to be 
done.” (Tr.156; 185 A, B.) “I thought,” says Nicias, 
“that it was about the advantage of the heavy-armed ex- 
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ercise.” “True,” says Socrates; ‘“‘ but we have to consider 
not the means but the end. We are seeking about some- 
thing to be learned on the soul’s account, and who of us 
is best qualifed in this respect.” (Tr. 156, 157; 185 B, C, 
D, E.) ‘ Have you not,” says Laches, ‘seen some per- 
sons make greater attainments without instruction than 
those who have received it?’ “JT have,” says Socrates; 
“ but you would not take their word for it, gvithout proof 
of what they could do. And we ought to be able -to tell 
who were our teachers, or if not, to point to the Athenians, 
or foreigners, freemen or slaves who have been made good 
by our instrumentality. (Tr. 158; 186 A, B.) For myself, 
I never had a master. I could never pay the sophists 
their fees, and I know not the art. Nicias and Laches, who 
have more at command, are no doubt capable. I appeal to 
them: let them tell all they know about it. (Tr. 158, 159; 
186 C, D, E; 187 A.) The risk is no mean one; it is not 
an experiment on a vile Carian slave but your own sons, 
where the proverb of the ‘ potter’s art in the cask’ holds 
good.” (Tr. 159; 187 B. See also vol. i. Tr. 218; Gorg. 
514 E.) ° 

Lysimachus joins his entreaties to those of Secrates. 
(Tr. 160; Lach. 187 C. D.) To this Nicias rejoins, “That 
he does not know Socrates: how he will surely bring the 
person conversing with him round to declaring his own 
personal mode of life, and will test him at all points. This 
he knows will be his fate, thouyh, like Solon, he has no 
objection to grow old learning. The talk will be about 
ourselves, not the boys. But let us hear what Laches 
says.” (Tr. 160, 161; 187 E; 188 A, B.) Laches declares 
that he “delights exceedingly in listening tg a really able 
man, when he talks of virtue. Such a man’s converse is a 
beautiful harmony, like a Doric, not an Ionic, Phrygian, or 
Lydian mode. But he hates to hear one who is the op- 
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posite of this, whose words and deeds are at variance. (Tr. 
161; 188 0, D, E.) He knows nothing of the words of 
Socrates, but of his deeds he is fully cognisant. He will, 
like Solon, grow old learning, but it must*be from the 
good. Let Socrates say what he likes, he will listen joy- 
fully, for he has had proof of his sterling courage and 
virtgie.” (Tr. 162; 189 A, B.) 

Socrates again urges the desirableness of knowing 
all the conditions belonging to the subject discussed. 
“If the sense of sight 1s a proper adjunct to the pos- 
session of eyes, we must know what it is, to be able 
to confer it most effectually, and so, too, in the case 
of hearing. (Tr. 162, 163; 189 C, D, FE; 190A.) If 
virtue, then, is in question, we must know what virtue is, 
and if we know it, we can tell. We will not take the whole 
of virtue, but consider it in part, as the easier processs 
Which part, then, shall we select? Let it be courage, as 
we have been talking of sword exercise.” (Tr. 163, 164; 
190 B, C, D.) Laches proposes to define courage as the 
non-desertion of one’s post in the face of an enemy. 
‘* What, then,” asks Soorates, “is flying and fighting your 
enemy .at the same time, as the Scythians do?” (Tr. 164; 
190 E; 191 A.) “ This is all proper cnough,” says Laches, 
“aif you are talking of war chariots and cavalry, but Hop- 
lites must stand their ground. But the Lacedwemonians 
at Platea did not keep their place, though, like cavalry, 
they re-formed and won the fight. I ought to have put the 
question before you in its whole extent in reference to 
cavalry or infantry, in operations on land and sea, in cir- 
cumstances of poverty and discase, in political emergencies 
and the resisting pain and pleasure or fierce desires, for 
bravery may exist in all these cases.” (Tr. 165; 191 B, C, 
D, E.) “ What,” asks Socrates, “is the courage which is 
the same in all these? If I spoke of swiftness, I should say 
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it was doing a thing in a short time: what, by the same 
rule, is courage?” “It is,” says Laches, “a power of en 
durance in the soul’s part, xaprepia.” ‘* But all endurance 
is not courage: for this last belongs to what is beautiful ; 
true enough of that which is linked with prudence, dpdvyots, 
but what when with ddpocivn? It is, then, prudent en- 
durance which you term courage. Yet you would nof®call 
prudence in expending money, courage, nor #rmly refusing 
aman what is hurtful to him. (Tr. 166, 167; 192, A, B, 
C, D, E.) Nor would you call the man who prudently 
stands his ground and fights because he knows he shall 
have assistance, or that he is stronger than the enemy, 
braver than the man who does all this where all is re- 
versed ?” 

Laches says, “He should think the man braver who 
did not possess the knowledge and prudence, both in 
this case and others named.” Socrates rejoins, “ That im- 
prudent daring and endurance have been admitted to be 
injurious, which is not consistent with courage being 
beautiful. Weare, therefore, at discord with ourselves and 
not in Doric harmony: our words‘and actions are at issue. 
We must endure to seach further, lest courage’ should 
deride our want of pluck.” (Tr. 167, 168, 169; 193 A,B, 
CO, D, E; 194 A.) Laches feels annoyed with himself that 
he cannot better explain what he has in mind ; and Socrates 
invites Nicias to take part in hunting for the missing key. 
‘Here we are in a storm of doubt or wandering in a track- 
less desert; help us out of, the confusion.” Nicias reminds 
Socrates that “‘ We have been pronounced to be good as far 
as we are wise, and vice versd. If the brave man is good 
he is therefore wise.” ‘ Wise in what?” ‘eIn the science 
that relates to things to be dreaded or boldly encountered.” 

This exposition is derided by Laches. ‘“ Physicians know 
things to be dreaded, and so do farmers, but they are not 
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therefore brave.’ To this Nicias rejoins that “ The former 
know nothing of the desirableness of life or death in a 
given case. The same things are not dreadful to those who 
would be bettered by dying, and those whose’ interest it is 
to live.” (Tr. 169, 170, 171; 194 B, C, D, E; 195 A, B, 
C, D.) Laches thinks “ That Nicias must mean to say that 
proghets are brave men ;” which the latter repudiates. 
(Tr. 171; 192 E; 196 A.) The former thinks that “ Nicias 
is shuffling to get out of a difficulty ;” and Socrates suggests 
“That his meaning should be extracted, or that, if he 
means nothing, he should be taught better.” (Tr. 172; 
196 B,C, D.) “If,” says Socrates, “a man is not brave 
without knowledge of what is to be feared or dared, a sow 
would not know this, nor would the Cromyonian sow be 
brave, nor any wild beast, all being on a level in this re- 
spect.” (Tr. 173; 196 E.) ; 

Nicias is asked by Laches to say, “If wild beasts, 
who are admitted to be braver, are wiser than we 
are?’ Nicias asserts that ‘‘ He does not, but calls them 
fearless and unintelligent, and that he does not consider 
fearlessness and courage one. He calls mere boldness, 
rashness; the brave are only those who know what 
danger means.” (Tr. 173; 197 A,B.) “I will not,” says 
Laches, “say all I think, Jest you should consider me 
abusive.” (Tr. 173; 197 ©.) ‘No doubt,” observes 
Socrates, “Nicias got his wisdom from Damon, who was 
the disciple of Prodicus.” “And it is just the office of a 
sophist to give ingenious definitions,” says Laches; a re- 
mark with which Socrates fallsin, but proposes to question 
Nicias more closely. (Tr. 174; 197 D, E.) He reminds 
him “ That coyrage was declared to be a part of virtue. 
There are also moderation and righteousness which we 
agree to regard as other parts. Things of dread are such 
4s cause fear ; those of boldness do not give rise toit. Past 
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and present evils do not occasion fear, which is only the 
anticipation of coming evil. Both things dreaded and 
dared are future. When we speak of science or knowledge, 
we do not liniit it to past, or present, or future. Medical 
science regards what has been, is, or is likely to arise. 
The general turns his mental vision on all sides. He is 
not the passive instrument of the prophet, nor does he ejlow 
the prophet to assume his powers. Nowegas science is 
irrespective of time, and courage is declared to be the science 
of things dreaded and dared, which are future, courage 
cannot be the science only of these dreadful things, as 
science also takes cognisance of past and present. (Tr. 175, 
176,177; 198 A, B, C, D, E; 199 A, B.) Courage, there- 
fore, is not the knowledge of things to be dreaded or dared 
merely, but of all good and evil, and thus embraces not a 
art but the whole of virtue. 

‘We thus contradict ourselves, if we declare courage 
to be only a part of virtue.” (Tr. 177; 199 0, D, E.) 
‘‘ We do,” says Nicias. ‘ Yet,” adds Laches, ‘I thought 
that, with all your contempt for me, you would have shed 
some*more light on the subject,-by virtue of Damon’s 
wisdom.” (Tr. 178; 20Q A.) “Look at yourself, not 
at others, and do not be anxious that I should appear 
such an ignoramus as yourself ; for, ridicule Damon as you 
may, between us we shall be able to teach you something 
of which you appear to be in great need.” (Tr.178; 
200 B.) “You are a sapient vld fellow, Nicias, but I 
advise Liysimachus and Melesias not to lose hold of 
Socrates ;” and Nicias chimes 1n with this. 

Hereupon Lysimachus renews his entreaties that Socrates 
willassist the boys. Socrates “‘ Would be glad to do so, but 
thinks they are all in the same predicament, and equally 
want a master. Whoever would laugh at us, as too old for 
school, should recollect Homer’s line, Odyss. xvii. 347.” 
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(Quoted also Charm., Tr.123; 161 A.) ‘“ Bashfulness is of 
little use to a man in the hour of his need.” To this Ly- 
simachus assents, and says that his age does not stand in 
the way of his wishing to learn, proposing, at the same 
time, that they should all meet at his house to-morrow, to 
confer on what is best to be done. (Tr. 178, 179; 200 
C, 2: E; 201 A, B, C.) 


MENEXENUS. 

MENEXENUS, a dialogue of Plato between Socrates and a 
person of that name, admitted into the canon of the genuine 
works hy consent of antiquity. Socrates rallies Menexenus 
on his way from the senate-house, as being ambitious of 
the honours of a ruler, and is informed by him that he has 
no such object, but has gone there on occasion of the choicé 
of a public orator to pronounce the funeral panegyric on 
the dead about to be interred. (Tr. 183, 184; Menex. 
234 A.B.) Socrates describes his own inflation and grow- 
ing sense of importance on such occasions, how he partici- 
pates in the praises of has country, and for four or five days 
is trangported out of earth to the Isles of the Blessed. 
(Tr. 184,185; 234 C,D; 235 A,B,C.) Menexenus treats 
this as quizzing (235 C), and adds that on this occasion all 
must be done impromptu, without preparation. (Ib.) So- 
crates says there is no difficulty in this case, and will even 
undertake it himself as a pupil of Aspasia, in common with 
Pericles and others. (Tr. 186; 235 D, E.) He pretends 
that Aspasia, knowing that this epitaphium was coming 
off, glued together some of the leavings of the funeral 
oration of Pericles, and crammed him for the occasion. 
(Tr. 187; 236 B.) He agrees to recite it, if Menexenus 
will not laugh (Tr. 187; 236 C), or even to strip and 
dance if he likes it,as they are alone. (Tr. 188; 236 D.) 
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We have discharged our duty to the dead, who will now 
go their fated journey. (Ib.) This is needful to encou- 
rage the living. (Tr. 188; 236 E.) The Athenians 
are avroxOovee. (Tr. 188; 237 B.) The dead have now 
returned to their mother earth. (Tr. 189; 237C.) This 
mother-land has abundantly sustained her offspring. (Tr. 
190; 237 E.) Praise of the liberal government ofgit. 
(Tr. 191; 238 D, E.) Athens has taugh’ that Versia 
was not invincible. (Tr. 194; 240 D.) The sparing of 
the Lacedseemonians in Spagia recounted. (Tr. 196; 242 
C.) We are invincible to others, but vanquished by our 
own squabbles. (Tr. 198,199; 243C,D,E.) Advice and 
message of the dead to the living. (Tr. 203; 246 O, 
D.) 

To practise virtue; for wealth brings no glory to the 
rian who is without fortitude, nor do beauty and strength 
become the coward and poltroon. (Tr. 204; 246 E.) 
Knowledge apart from justice and the other virtues is craft : 
you must try and exhibit all strenuous readiness, dca ravrds 
Tacav TavTws TpoOvutav mepacbe exew. (Tr. 204; 247 A.) 
The honours of parents are a treasure to children ; 
if you labour for these you will at death come here as 
friends. (Tr. 204; 247 C.) What is wanted is not im- 
mortal, but good children. (Tr, 205; 247 D.) Let the 
maxim pydev dyav be observed. (Tr. 205; 247 KH.) Nor 
must immoderate lamentations for the departed be in- 
dulged. (Tr. 206; 248 B.) I? the dead have percep- 
tion of what occurs among the living, they will be grati- 
fied by their bearing grief composedly. (Tr. 206; 248 
C.) Charge enjoined on the state, though this will be 
needless. (Tr. 206; 248 D.) Such were,their injunc- 
tions, and I pray you to obey and imitate them. (Tr. 
207; 248 E.) Further obligations about keeping alive 
these funeral rites, and establishing games and races and 
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musical contests. (Tr. 208; 249 B, C.) Further orato- 
rical alliteration, waécav awavrwy wapa wavra. (Tr. 208; 
249 C.) Such was Aspasia’s speech; a supremely happy 
Aspasia if she can compose such speeches, which if Mene- 
xenus doubts, he can hear her for himself. (Tr. 208; 
249 D.) Menexenus declares his gratitude to Aspasia, or 
wlwever may have dictated the speech, and especially to 
Socrates, the reciter, who bids him be careful not to 
denounce him, if he wishes to hear many further political 
speeches of hers. (Tr. 208 ; 249 E. 


HIPPIAS MAJOR. 


THE dialogue called Hippias Major continues to discuss 
what is the standard of beauty, what is the absolute as 
distinct from the mere relative, showing that it is not 
what is ordinarily deemed honourable or useful, about 
which different persons and states differ, nor the powerful, 
nor the pleasures of the senses, though these are agreeable. 
(Tr. 241 to 258; 295 D, E; 304 A.) Hippias charac- 
terizes the objections of Socrates as the sawdust and clip- 
pings of reasoning, minced into bits, and asserts that the 
beautiful is to be able to gain your point in a court of 
justice, and to insure your own safety and that of your 
friends. According to him, we must let alone these hair- 
splittings, trifles, and nonsense. The dialogue ends by 
leaving Socrates in a professed state of humorous confu- 
810N. e 


.  HIPPIAS MINOR. 


In the Hippias Minor we have an exhibition of Hippias’s 
conceit. (Tr. 264 to 271; 363 D; 364A; 368 B, C, 
D, E; 369 A.) The same person has, by his argument, 
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been made out to be true and false. Hippias taunts So- 
crates a second time with weaving webs of words, picking 
out knotty points, and magnifying them unduly; pouncing 
upon the argtiiment piecemeal, and never looking at the 
question as a whole. (Tr. 272; 369 C.) Socrates replies 
with assumed humility. (Tr. 272; 369 D.) 

And now arises the question, whether those who are frlse 
willingly are not better than those who are sosagainst their 
will, (Tr. 274, 275; 371 A, B, C, D, E.) Banter of 
Socrates. (Tr. 275 to 283; 372A; 376 C.) The better 
runner is he who can run fast or slow if he likes. (Tr. 
277, 278; 373 D.) So with the wrestler, who falls of 
set purpose. (Tr. 279; 374 B.) So the better body 
can at will assume an uglier and more villainous expres- 
sion, like the good actor. (Tr. 279; 374 B.) An igno- 
rant man, when he wanted to say what was false, would 
unintentionally say what was true; the wise man would 
lie when he had resolved to do so. (Tr. 268; 367 A.) 
The close of the dialogue declares again, that Socrates is 
always wandering up and down in a dreamy state of un- 
certainty, and no wonder if wise men like Hippias cannot 
free himself or others from this erratic state of minds 


ION. 


Ion is the title of one of the shorter dialogues of Plato, 
which professes to have taken place between Socrates and a 
rhapsodist of this name, one of a class who sung or recited 
at public festivals or private rehoarsals the poems popu- 
larly in vogue in their own day, chiefly Homeric or Epic. 
When printing was unknown and manuscripts costly, it is 
manifest that the knowledge of such compositions and the 
fostering the public taste must have depended largely on 
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men of this profession, Jon having come off first at Epi- 
daurus at the festival of AYsculapius, declares his reso- 
lution to win at the Panathensza; whereupon Socrates 
tells him how much he envies his art, Which requires 
to keep up a good outside appearance, and to be familiar 
with most of the best poets, and cspecially Homer, the 
mest divine of them. (Tr. 288; 530 B.) <A rhapsodist 
should be ¢he interpreter of his author, and Jon de- 
clares that no one ever uttered as many admirable 
thoughts about Homer as himself, or was so worthy to be 
crowned by the Homeride with a golden crown. (Tr. 
288, 289; 530 C, D.) Socrates questions him as to his 
knowledge of Hesiod, and the relative value of the two 
poets. (Tr. 290; 531 B, C.) 

This leads to the inquiry, What are the qualifications for 
a judge (Tr. 290; 531 A, B,C), and tests. (Tr. 291; 531 D, 
E.) Only the same man who knows when an author speaks 
badly will know who speaks well on the same topic. (Tr. 
291; 532 A.) “Why,” asks Ion, “ domen all become awake 
when Homer is the theme?’ (‘l'r. 292; 532 C.)  So- 
crates thinks that the judge of art 1s a good judge of all 
artistrs excellence. (Tr. 293, 294; 533 A, B, C.) The 
power of speaking on behalf of Homer is a divine power 
not in the man himself, but diffused through him lke a 
magnetic influence, that makes a string of rings hang toge- 
ther in a chain. (l'r. 294, 205; 533 D; 534 A.) The 
poet is a light-winged ahd sacred thing, who can do no- 
thing except by inspiration ormadness. (Tr. 296; 534 B.) 
Poets are the interpreters of the god by whom they are 
possessed. (Tr. 297; 534 E.) 

Transporta, of the reciter, with his hair on end, his 
heart bounding, and his eyes streaming with tears (Tr. 
298; 535 C), extending to the hearers. (Tr. 299; 535 
E.) And if Ion sets them laughing instead of weeping, 
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he will, to his cost, get off with the loss of his fees, 
(Tr. 298, 299; 585 EH.) Allusion tothe magnet. (536 A.) 
Ton’s boast of his knowledge of Homer. (Tr. 300; 536 E.) 
Driven into acorner. (‘T'r. 302; 538 B.) If he is such 
as he believes, why does he not set up for a gencral rather 
than a rhapsodist? (Tr. 307; 541 B,C.) Athens will 
adopt him, even though a foreigner and Ephesian. (€r. 
807; 541 C.) Socrates charges him with beingwa wriggling 
Proteus, who evades his promises to reveal the beauties 
of Homer (Tr. 308; 541 E), and who walks off with a 
bounce and strut. (Ib.) 


ALCIBIADES I. 


THERE are two dialogues of Plato which bear the title of 
Alcibiades I. and LI., the object of which is to expose the 
vanity of his pretensions, to show that power and wealth 
are not tho chief objects for human ambition, but modera- 
tion and righteousness. ‘“* What we want is the knowledge 
of what is Best, the érioriyyy BeAtioror, which is the profitable 
(Tr. 8387-389 ; Alcib. JI.; 149, C,H; 146 E), and which most 
men miss from trusting to opinion without reason.” 
(146 C.) 

In the first Alcibiades a good deal is said incidentally 
of the practice and usages of the Lacedemonians and 
Persians, by Socrates. Ile indulfges a sarcasm at those 
“Who take more interest in the pursuits of Midias the 
quail trainer, and other gentlemen of the fancy, who en- 
deavour to take part in state affairs, having, as the ladies 
would say, the prison cut of hair in their soulg, which they 
have not yet thrown off, and who have come, like barba- 
rians, to flatter and not to rule the state. Is Alcibiades to 
look to such, neglecting himself, rejecting the necessary 
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learning, and exercise, and preparation for a statesman ?”’ 
(Good examples of cognate verb and noun in concord.) 
(Tr. 340, 341; Alcib. I. 120 A, B.) 

Socrates asks, “Is it not likely that etter natural 
dispositions originate from noble stocks, and that those 
well sprung, if well brought up, will become perfect 
in virtue? (Tr. 342; 120 D, E.) The kings of the Lace- 
demonians and Tersians trace their descent through 
Hercules and Achemenes to Zeus. So do Alcibiades 
and Socrates trace theirs to Zeus through Eurysaces 
and Dedalus; but the lines of Lacedseemonian and Per- 
sian sovereigns are wholly through kings from remote 
ages (121 A), while our ancestors were private men, 
contemptible by the side of the more imposing pomp 
and circumstance of those races (‘T'r. 343; 121 B), whose 
queens are carefully guarded, to see that no imposition us 
attempted, or are, in the case of the Persians, beyond sus- 
picion, and whose eldest sons are ushered into the world 
with universal feasting and sacrifice on the part of all Asia 
(121 C); but when we were born, as the comic poet says, not 
even our neighbour was the wiser; we were only handed 
over ty a common nurse, while the heir of Asia was com- 
mitted to the wisest eunuchs to fashion and compose his 
limbs, so as to ensure their beauty (‘T'r. 344; 121 D), taught 
to ride and hunt at seven, and at fourteen put under four 
selected teachers, the wisest, the most just, the most mode- 
rate, and most courageous ; of whom the first instructs him 
in the Magian lore of Zoroaster, son of Oromasdes; the 
second requires him to adhere to truth throughout his 
whole life; the third trains him not to be mastered by 
pleasure, but to be always truly regal; and the fourth 
renders him fearless and bold. (Tr. 345; 122 A, B.) If 
Alcibiades looks to the wealth and delicacies, and vest- 
ments with their long trains, to the anointings with costly 
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balsams, or the numerous followers and other magnificence 
of the Persians, he must feel ashamed of his own short- 
comings ; or if he would prefer to look to the wise mode- 
ration, the orderly arrangements, the dexterity, the con- 
tentment, the highmindedness, the discipline, courage, en- 
durance, love of labour and of emulation and of honour 
on the part of the Lacedemonians, he must regard himelf 
as a child by their side.” (Tr. 345; 122C.) » 

After this Socrates descants on their affluence in land, 
money, and slaves, and alludes to AMsop’s fable of the fox 
and lion, as illustrating the way in which gold and silver 
are observed to travel to Lacedzmon, but are never seen 
to come back again. (Tr. 345, 346; 122 D, E; 123 A.) 
‘‘ All this, however, is nothing to the resources of the 
Persian king, where a whole territory is assigned to the 
queen’s cincture, and another for her veil, and several 
for her vestments.” (Tr. 347; 123 B,C.) And the sub- 
ject is pursued through (Tr. 348; 123 D, H; 124 A). A 
good deal follows on self-insight and knowledge (Tyr. 365; 
132 C; 133 E), as well as want of knowledge of others, 
the chief requisite of the Statesman. (Tr. 368; 134, A, 
B, C.) . 


ALCIBIADES II. 


ALCIBIADES II., a dialogue of Plato, which has come down 
to us asa genuine production of its author, is held between 
Socrates and Alcibiades on the subject of praying. The 
latter is looking serious and thoughtful on his way to the 
temple of the god, and iseinterrogated by Socrates as to 
whether prayer is at all times, and by all persons, effectual 
in procuring what is sought? ‘Ought we not to exercise 
considerable forethought in order not to pray for what will 
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prove evil, unknown tous? (Tr. 375; 188A, B.) Thus 
(Edipus prayed that his children might divide their inheri- 
tance with the sword, and invoked curses on his own head, 
when he might have besought remission of his own evils.” 
“Yes,” says Alcibiades, ‘‘ but Gidipus was mad.” “ And 
all other persons are either mad or in their senses,” adds 
Sorrates; ‘and we have to draw the line of distinction 
between the-two classes. There are also others in health 
or ailing, and these comprise the whole of mankind, there 
being no intermediate condition. Is it the same with in- 
telligence and folly : must a man be wise or foolish, or may 
he be neither the one nor the other? (Tr.376; 138,C,D; 
139 A.) If, then, insanity is contrary to being in one’s 
senses, and want of sense is likewise contrary, folly and 
madness must be the same, as a thing has not two contra- 
ries. (139 B.) The great mass of men are fools or, what 
you admit, madmen; and, living in such an association, 
should we not have suffered all manner of personal ill- 
usage such as madmen are apt to inflict, and have long 
ago paid the penalty of the connexion? (Tr. 377, 378; 
139 C.) . 

‘We must modify our admissions. A man in bad health 
may not have experienced the worst disease. Ophthalmia 
is a disease, but every disease is not ophthalmia. Diseases 
are different in their effects, and there are degrees of them 
as there are grades in vulgar handicrafts. Folly has under- 
gone a like -subdivision: Those who have most of it, we 
term mad; others are only silly or thunderstruck. All 
degrees of spirit and incapacity are to be found amongst 
these, though they belong to the non-sensible class. (Tr. 
378, 379; 139 D, E; 140 A, ByeC, D.) 

“Well, then, do you mean, by persons of seuse, those 
who understand what they are doing and saying, and 
how to do it, and by the insensate, those who do not?” 
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‘J do,” says Alcibiades. (Tr. 380; 140 E.) “ But 
(Edipus was only one of the latter sort. Many still 
living, though calm and without passion, pray for 
what will prove a curse, not knowing that it will be 
so; though this was certainly not his case. Suppose, 
now, that, before you could open your lips, the deity tu 
whom you are about to pray should ask, ‘ Will you, be 
satisfied to be despot of Athens ?’ and you should suggest, 
‘Of all Greece!’ and the god should appoint you tu be 
lord of all Europe, would you not be in a transport as if 
the happiest fortune had befallen you ?” (Tr. 280, 381 ; 141 
A,B.) “Ishould be only like the rest of mankind,” ob- 
serves Alcibiades. ‘ But,” adds Socrates, ‘‘ you would not 
accept this power at the cost of life, and why should you 
do so if you were Jikely to make a bad use of it? (Tr. 
381; 141 C.) Clearly, then, we should not accept a 
seeming good thoughtlessly, nor pray at random for what 
may turn out hurtful. Many are the tyrants that have 
lost their lives by conspiracy. Only lately a minion of 
the tyrant Archelaus slew his lover through ambitious 
views, and in a few days experienced a similar fate. 
Many of our generals are exiles or have died in disgrace, 
or fallen beneath the tongue of informers, after all their 
doing and suffering in battle, and have been eager to 
enjoy again a private capacity. So, too, many have prayed 
for children, who have proved to be their greatest calamity, 
or who have been cut off in the moment of highest promise 
to the inconsolable grief of their parents. Notwithstanding, 
it is rare to meet with any who would refuse a proffered 
boon or would decline to pray for what prayer would pro- 
cure, or would reject despotic power when placed within 
their reach. ° 

“Tt is, in fact, not true that the gods are the authors of 
calamity, which is due to men’s crimes or infatuated 

roe 
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wishes. (Tr. 381, 382; 141 D,E; 142 A,B,C,D,E.) He 
was a sensible poet who wrote: 
‘Thou sov’reign Zeus, on us good gifts bestow 
Prayerless, or at thy footstool bending low; + 


But what thy wisdom knows would prove our liurt, 
Deaf to entreaty, let thy power avert.’ ” 


(Ti. 383; 143 A.) “How many evils,” observes Alci- 
biades, “doer ignorance cause! Strange that aman cannot 
pray for what is best for him!” To this Socrates demurs, 
‘* As ignorance is sometimes a good as well as an evil. 
The ignorance of what is best is certainly an evil, but yet 
if Orestes had not known his mother, he would not have 
killed her; nor, were it your purpose to slay Vericles—I 
do not mean to hint that such is the case,—would you kill 
any one in his place who was unknown to you; and, there- 
fore, were you ignorant of Pericles, you would avoid a 
crime.” (Tr. 3883, 384; 143 B, C, D, E; 144 A, B, C.) 
“Consider,” says Socrates, ‘‘ that unless a man is possessed 
of the knowledge of what is best, other knowledge is mostly 
hurtful. When about to say or do a thing, we ought to 
know what we are going to say or do. But is this the case 
with our political speakers who cgunsel about war and peace, 
vr public improvements, and who are the prime movers in 
everything ? 

“We agreed that the many were destitute of sense: and 
surely he is not a person of sense who does not know 
whether, and in what respect, a given line of conduct 
is better. Nor is an abstract knowledge of war, or murder, 
or plunder, apart from its moral fitness, a mark of good 
sense. The knuwledge of what is best, is what is benefi- 
cial. We term the man who in every art knows what 
belongs to his art, its professor : for example, he is a rider, 
or boxer, or musician, but we do not regard this knowledge 
us one with intelligence. That state would be ill-adminis- 
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tered where specific arts, or mere abstract knowledge, were 
all that went to constitute it, without a knowledge on some 
one’s part of what was best. Such a commonwealth, where 
every subordihate art sought to gct the ascendant, would be 
full of confusion and tumult. (Tr. 386, 387, 388, 389; 144 D, 
E; 145 A,B,C, D, E; 146 A.) We said that the mass were 
senseless, trusting to opinion rather than clear insight. ®If, 
then, by doing what they know or fancy they know, the 
multitude is likely to injure itself, it were better for them 
not to know or not to fancy they do know. 

“Thus the possession of other sciences, as was said 
above, if unaccompanied with the knowledge of what 
is best, is mostly injurious. (Tr. 389, 390; 146 B, C, 
D, E.) A state or a human soul, if it is to live as 
it ought, must stick to this knowledge, as the patient 
tS his physician, or the voyager to his pilot, if he 
would avoid the dangers of storm or drifting on the 
rocks. (Tr. 391; 147 A.) The poet speaks of one who 
knew many trades, but all badly. Poetry is mostly enig- 
matical, and I presume that the writer meant to say that 
the knowledge of these trades was bad for him, Margites.” 

On this, Alcibiades, whe had previously spoken” of the 
verse as inapplicable to the reasoning, changes his mind, and 
is twitted by Socrates for his instability, and he now again 
questions him as to how he would act if the deity should 
make him the offer alluded to above (Tr. 380; 141 A, B), 
before he put up his petition, or what he would do if left 
to himself to ask? (Tr. 391, 392, 393; 147 B, C, D, E; 
148 A.) On this, Alcibiades expresses. hesitation, and 
thinks that “The answer is one requiring great caution.” 
(Tr. 393 ; 148 B.) 

Socrates cites the case of the Tacedemenianes “ Who 
pray to the gods alone for what is beautiful as well 
as good. Even where they have been unfyrtunate, 
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though a rare event, it cannot be traced to any foolish 
urgency on their parts. (Tr. 394; 148 C.) The story 
goes, that when the Athenians were always unsuc- 
cessful in encountering the Lacedemonians,’they resolved 
to send an embassy to the god Ammon, to inquire the 
cause, notwithstanding the many and costly sacrifices, dedi- 
catory offerings and splendid processions which were 
always takirnz place in Athens. His answer was, that 
‘The gods preferred the simple address of the Lacede- 
monians to the pompous ritual of their adversaries, and 
their gilded victims.’ (‘T'r. 394, 395; 148 D, E; 149 A,B, C. 
So Homer. See Art. Prayer): 

‘Sweet was the smell, but vain the purpose all, 

The gods immortal feast not at the call: 


For sacred Troy, and Troy’s imperious lord, 
And spear-armed host of Priam are abhorred.’ a 


The nature of the deity is not to be soothed by presents 
like a corrupt judge. The soul of the worshipper is re- 
garded, not his sacrifices. Nothing is easier than to sin, 
and with its produce to offer blandishments to the gods. 
Righteousness and intellect is what they prize, and 
only the sensible and upright know how to propi- 
tiate both gods and men.” (Tr. 395, 396; 149 D, E; 
150 A, B.) 

“Well, then, we must wait till these endowments are 
ours; but when,” asks Alcibiades, ‘“ will this happy 
time arrive, and who isto be my teacher?” ‘One who 
cares for you; but his first operation must be to take 
the mist from your eyes, to enable you to discern good and 
evil.” “I am quite ready,” says Alcibiades, “‘and I will 
wait till the change is effected. (Tr. 396, 397, 898; 
150 C,D, EZ; 151 A.) Accordingly, Socrates, as you give 
me good counsel I shall deck your brows with this chaplet, 
and offer crowns to the gods in due season, praying that 
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the time may soon arrive.” “I accept your gift,” adds: 
Socrates, “as I shall always value anything conferred by 
you; and I am reminded of Creon, who has been made tv 
say by Euripxdes, on his seeing Tiresias decked with gar- 
lands, and hearing that he bore them off as first fruits of 
victory, by virtue of his art, ‘I accept as an omen thy 
crowns, that tell of success in battle.’ We lie, as you kngw, 
at the mercy of the waves; thus I, too, accgpt a chaplet 
from you as a mark of favourable opinion and good omen. 
And I deein myself in no less a crisis than Creon, and 
long, as one of your admirers, to be the announcer of vic- 
tory.” (Tr. 398; 151 B, C.) 


THEAGES. 


THEAGES, a short dialogue reckoned amongst those that are 
genuine, supposed to be held between Socrates and Demo- 
docus, accompanied by his son Theages. The father begs 
the philosopher to step into the portico of Zeus Eleutherius 
with him for a short conference. The former opens with 
some remarks on the great care that plants and animals, 
children among the rest, require in their rearing. “Ir. 401 ; 
121 A,B.) ‘My boy here wants to become a wise man: 
and to follow the example of some of his associates in at- 
tending on the lessons of a sophist, for pay. I don’t care 
about the money, but I have my fears for the result. I do 
not like to thwart hin, so I ¢m glad to have met you 
opportunely in order to ask your advice.” (Tr. 402; 121 
C,D; 122A.) 

“Conference,” says Socrates, “is a divine thing, and 
80 is the consulting about the education of ourselves or 
those dear to us. But let us see that we mean the same 
thing. (Tr. 402; 122 B.) Let us ask the young man 
himself what it is he wants.” Socrates approves the name 
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of the striping as a very nice one, and is told, in reply to 
a question, that he wants to be wise. (Tr. 403 ; 122 C. D.) 
“Wise, however, in what? No doubt your father has had 
you taught the usual accomplishments.” « “My father 
knows well what I want,” replies the youth, “but he 
opposes my wishes. (Tr. 403; 123 A.) 1 want to be made 
Wige in governing men.” (Tr.404; 123 B,C, D.) “Do 
you mean sick men, or singing men, or gymnasts?” “ Well, 
others besides these.” (Tr.405; 124A.) ‘“ You are not,, 
then, speaking of men employed in horticulture, or farm- 
ing, or of carpenters and turners, but of all these and many 
more taken together?” “Yes.” ‘You mean to govern 
like Aigisthus, Peleus, Periander, Archelaus, and Hippias ?” 
“Quite so.” (Tr. 406; 124 B, C, D.) ‘ What name was 
assigned to Bacis, the Sibyl, and Amphilytus?” ‘Oracle 
singers.” ‘‘ What to Hippias and Periander?” ‘ Why, 
tyrants, I suppose.” 

“You desire, then, O scapegrace! to play the tyrant 
over us, and find fault with your old father for not com- 
plying with your whim? And you, Demodocus, are you 
not ashamed to have thwarted so reasonable an ambition? 
Let us confer, then, as to who will make a wise tyrant 
ofhim, (Tr. 407; 124 E; 125 A.) You know Knuripides 
says— 


‘Tyrants are wise by consort with the wise.’ 


Do you want to enjoy the society of one who follows the 
same pursuit as Callicréte, daughter of Cyané, who was 
versed in the arts of tyranny?’ ‘ You are only bur- 
lesquing me, Socrates,” rejoins Theages. (Tr. 408 ; 125 B, 
C, D,E.) “But you want to bea tyrant” “Yes; and so 
would you and other men, if the chance came in your way ; 
but I am not doggedly bent on this. I do not want to 
rule men by force, but with their own consent.” ‘ What! 
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like Themistocles, Pericles, and Cimon?” ‘“ Ay, by Zeus, 
that’s it!” (Tr. 409; 126 A.) ‘Well, then, you must 
study under such statesmen as are first-rate politicians 
and have had’ experience in home and foreign affairs.” (Tr. 
409; 126 B,C.) ‘Only I hear, Socrates, that you say that 
the sons of these men were no better than those of common 
craftsmen ; and if they could not benefit their own sgns, 
Iam sure they could not be of use to me.” @Tr.410; 126 
D.) 

“If the difficulty is so great,’ says Socrates, ‘ why 
blame your father for indecision, seeing he will put you 
under the best rulers you may select, by which you may 
save your money and gain repute, more than you would 
as the pupil of a sophist?”’ (Tr. 410; 126 IE; 127 A.) 
‘“‘Suppose, Socrates, you let me come under you.” ‘ Ex- 
éellently spoken!” said Demodocus; “let me join my en- 
treaties to those of my son.” (Tr.411; 127 B,C.) “But 
why, Demodocus, should I be able to better him more 
than yourself: you mysenior, and a man skilled in official 
posts? Then, if he does not care for statesmen, there are 
Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine, and Polus the 
Agrigentine, who are vegy popular, and will tharge a 
round sum as fee; while I know nothing more than all 
men do.” (Tr. 411,412; 127 D, E; 128 A, B.) ‘Socrates 
is not willing to meet my wishes, father,” says Theages, 
‘though he has been of vast use to others of my age, and 
might be to me.” (Tr. 412; 128C.) ‘The reason of this 
is,” observes Socrates, “that my dsemon will not permit 
me, and I must not oppose him.” 

Hereupon Socrates relates fatal consequences that at- 
tended on disobeying this intimation. “There was the 
example of Charmides, the beautiful son of Glaucon, who 
persisted in a competition in the stadium at Nemea (Tr. 
413; 128 E); that also of Timarchus, who perpetrated a deed 
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which cost him his life, in opposition to the warning. (Tr. 
414; 129A, B,C.) The case, too, of the destruction of our 
army in Sicily, and that of Sannio, gone with Thrasyllus to 
the war in Ephesus and Ionia, which will prebably issue in 
disaster. (Tr.414; 129 D.) True there is an opposite side 
to the picture. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, represents 
higself as having greatly benefited by being near and 
touching me though he never learnt anything directly 
from me. (Tr. 415, 416; 130 A, B, C, D.) Over all 
this I have no control, and the demon turns the inter- 
course to good account or not, as pleases him.” ‘“ This,” 
says Theages, “then, is what IJ will do: make trial of 
the demon by keeping near you; and if he is propitious, 
all will be as I wish; if not, I will try and appease 
the divinity by prayer and sacrifice, and do what the 
prophets advise.” ‘So let it be,” says Socrates. (Tr. 
416; 131 A.) This notion of wisdom flowing over by 
means of contact rather than oral communication is again 
touched on. (Vol. ii, Tr. 480; Symp. 175 D.) 


THE RIVALS. 


Tuts short dialogue, enumerated in the list of the genuine 
ones by Thrasyllus, and which Mr. Grote sees no reason for 
rejecting as spurious, is supposed to be carried on by 
Socrates and two others who are only designated as above. 
Socrates falls in with certain youths, in the school of Dio- 
nysius, who are described as very prepossessing in appear- 
ance, of good parentage, and much admired. In explana- 
tion of their ,earnestness in some discussion with which 
they are occupied, one of the admirers, who is standing by, 
informs Socrates that they are merely wasting their time 
in philosophizing or speculating about the motions of the 
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heavenly bodies, probably. (Tr. 419, 420; 132 A, B.) 
Another rival admirer begs that Socrates will not be sur- 
prised at so illiberal a reply, because the man who made it 
is one of those*who think only of feats of bodily strength and 
stuffing and wasting his time in bed. (Tr. 420, 421 ; 132 C, 
D.) This second admirer is the type of one who believes 
himself to be a philosopher and so turns upon himself she 
attention of Socrates, who asks, ‘“ Whether og no philoso- 
phizing is in his idea honourable?” This has the effect 
of putting a stop to the original discussion between the 
handsome youths, who now become listeners; and Socrates 
here takes occasion {o express his own admiration for youth 
and beauty of person. One of the rival admirers, doubtless 
he who has spoken last, asserts in loud terms that he does 
regard philosophizing as honourable. (Tr. 421; 133 A, B.) 

*«* But is it possible,” says Socrates, “for a man to know 
the value of a pursuit who is ignorant what it is itself?’ 
“Surely not,” observes the respondent. ‘I accept the 
view of Solon, that it is to grow old learning.” (Tr. 422 ; 
133 C.) This reply is hardly satisfactory, and Socrates fur- 
ther asks ‘“‘ Whether philosophy ise one with much learn- 
ing, and whether it is goog as well as honourable? This 
goodness, however, is not peculiar to philosophy. The 
love of gymnastic exercises is likewise good and honourable. 
If philosophy and much learning are one and the same, so 
will much toil and the love of exercise for the goud of 
the body be identical. (Tr. 422;‘133D, E.) This being so, 
the first rival, who is devoted to the gymnasium, ought to 
be able to say something on the matter. Let him tell us 
whether the body attains its best condition thiough much 
or little labour.” This elicits from him the expression of a 
preference for moderate exertion ; and Socrates excites a 
laugh from the youths who are listening, at the expense of 
the philosophic rival, by a quaint sketch of the gaunt 
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bodily aspect of the philosopher, Democritus or some popular 
sage of the time, possibly. (Tr. 423; 134 A,B.) The second 
of these rivals, though he will concede nothing to the first, 
‘Will admit, for the sake of Socrates, that moderate exer- 
tion and moderate food are better for the body than excess 
of either, and that this is specially so in respect of the soul. 

¢éi Thus it is a moderate amount of learning, rather than 
much, which is the more beneficial. (Tr. 424; 134 C, D.\ As 
we consult the physician, or the trainer, or agricul turist, about 
diet, and exercise, and planting, so must there be some one 
who can explain what is moderate in mental husbandry.” 
Who the fitting person is, is not so easy tu be described ; 
and Socrates makes a playful allusion to the youths, as fit 
to come to the rescue, and to the lines Hom. Odys. xxi, 285, 
referring to the scene where the bow of Ulysses is placed 
in his hands in presence of the suitors. (Tr. 425; 135 A.) 

Socrates now asks, ‘‘ What kinds of learning are most 
suitable fur the philosopher?’ and the sager of the rivals 
‘Thinks they should be as many of the highest class 
and as intellectual as possible.” (135 B.) “ But are we in 
this respect to act as we should in the case of a carpenter, 
who cari be got readily for five,or six mine, while a good 
architect could only be acquired for ten thousand drachmas?” 
‘*I do not mean,” says the respondent, ‘that the philoso- 
pher is to know the art of carpentry or,architecture like a 
professional man, but only to comprehend in a general way 
more about these and all éther arts than the mere ordinary 
person.” (Tr. 426; 1370, D.) “ Youmean,” says Socrates, 
‘“‘a kind of pentathlete, who would gain the best prize for 
general proficiency, but not be the best runner, or wrestler, 
or boxer. (Tr. 426; 135K.) In other words, your philo- 
sopher is to be second in everything, while all others are 
only best in one department.” This is admitted to be the 
proper view of the case. (Tr. 426; 136 A.) 
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Again Socrates propounds his question otherwise: 
‘‘Does the interlocutor regard good persons to be those 
who are useful or useless? If they are the useful, the 
useless must be bad. To which class do the philoso- 
phers belong?” ‘The most useful,” is the reply. ‘‘ How 
can philosophers be useful if they are all second-rate 
and inferior to individuals exclusively pursuing a speql 
calling? (Tr. 427; 136B,C.) If you were iJ}, you would 
not call in the philosopher, but the physician.” ‘I would 
call both,” says the wiser of the rivals, ‘“ Yet you would 
call in one in preference to the other: and so in every 
other case. (136 D.) Thus the philosopher is useless ; 
and we agreed that what was useless was bad. (136 E.) 
We are, therefore, got into a dilemma, (Tr. 428; 137A.) 

“Will it not hence appear, that. philosophizing is not 
nveddling with many arts, nor poring with head and eyes 
bent on mechanical work, which is usually rezarded as a 
reproach ? (137 B.) In the case of horses and dogs, the art 
that makes them better is that which chastises them, and 
knows the good and the vicious in practice. (137 C.) So 
with mankind: the art which discriminates character and 
‘Knows how to discipline is that which betters men. (137 D.) 
That science which punishes the lawless and vicious is 
the judicial ; and what applies in the case of one holds 
good in that of the many. The horse, and ox, and dog, not 
recognising any moral classification of good or bad, cannot 
tell to what class they themselves belong. Nor can aman 
who cannot distinguish bad from good be differently cir- 
cumstanced. (Tr. 429; 137 E.) 

“It is this knowledge of self to which the Delphic 
precept points. And the same science teaches proper 
discipline. Justice, or righteousness and moderation, or 
sound-mindedness are the same. (Tr. 429, 430; 138 A, B.) 
This correct administration is the distinguishing cha- 
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racteristic of the statesman, tyrant, king, steward, master, 
who are on a par with the just man and the sound- 
minded. (Tr. 430; 1388 C.) Well, then, will it not be dis- 
graceful that the philosopher should not knew how to dis- 
cover that the physician is giving good advice, or that the 
artizan, or the ruler, and the judge is talking sensibly on 
metters of his profession ? Is he merely second-rate in judg- 
ing of such,subjects, or is he to decline the mastery of 
his own house and abrogate the office of judge and ad- 
ministrator, when any question is submitted for his award ? 
(Tr. 430,431; 158 D, E.) It will follow, then, that phi- 
losophizing is not being a walking lexicon nor a jack-of- 
all-trades.” And on the announcement. of this conclusion, 
the sager rival has nothing to reply, while his more 
uncultivated co-rival joins in the general approval with 
which it is greeted. (Tr. 431; 139 A.) : 


HIPPARCHUS. 


is the title of one of Plato's dialogues which’ 
is chiefly concerned with determining the character and 
nature of gain or the gainful. No good skilful leader 
employs what is worthless. That which is of no value is 
never sought except through ignorance. The lovers of 
good are lovers of gain. . Again, some gain is, for the sake 
of argument, conceded to be good ; other gain, evil. What 
is there in common between good and bad gain? All men 
love gain, good as well as evil. No positive conclusion is 
established out of the conflicting statements. The oppo- 
nent is compelled, not persuaded. It occupics Tr. 435 to 
446; 225 A to 232 C. 
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MINOS. 


Minos, a canonical dialogue of Plato on law, carried on 
between Socrates and a friend. It commences abruptly, 
with the question, ‘“ What is law—law in its universal 
application?” To which the friend replies, “‘ W hat is lepjs- 
lated.” (Tr. 449; 313 A, B.) But as spgech is not 
what is spoken, sight not what is seen, nor hearing what 
is heard, so law cannot be what law enacts. (Tr. 450; 
313 C.) The friend again defines law to be “dogmas and 
decrees.” (Tr. 450; 314 A,B.) Thus law, then, would 
be political opinion. (Tr. 451; 314C,D.) But this is too 
sweeping, as a bad dogma cannot be law. (Tr. 452; 314 E.) 
Yet Socrates thinks law is a kind of opinion; one that is 
good ; that is, true. (1b.) 

This true opinion is a discovery of Ens, the actual. 
“Why, then,” asks the friend, ‘‘do we not always use 
the same law about the same matters?” (Tr. 452; 315 
A.) To this Socrates rephes, ‘‘ Because we are not 
always able to find out what Eys, the actual, the law 
aims at. (T'r, 452; 315 B.) Clearly, differene. people 
do not use the same laws: we do not sacrifice human vic- 
tims like the Carthaginians, nor offer our children to 
Cronus; then, again, there are our funeial rites compared 
with those of the persons who buricd their dead in their 
houses.” (Tr. 453; 315 C, D.) ‘This long statement and 
reply will be of no avail. (Tr. 453; 315 EH.) Socrates 
asks, “ Do you think the just unjust, and the unjust just, or 
the reverse? All persons think as we do. So in Persia, 
80 about light and heavy, so about the beautiful and ugly, 
whether in Carthage or Lycia. (Tr. 454; 316 A, B.) We, 
equally with others, hold that there are reals and unreals.” 
But the friend says he can hardly be persuaded of this, 
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when he sees that we never cease changing our laws up 
and down. (Tr. 454; 316 C.) 

After an interchange of questions, the friend agrees 
that both Greeks and barbarians are in accord, where 
they both know of what they are speaking, and agree 
always. (Tr. 455; 316 D.) Matters of physic, agri- 
cyture, gardening, cookery, are discussed in their several 
treatises, ayd have their special laws. (Tr. 455, 456; 
816 E; 317 A.) “Well, then,” asks Socrates, “to whom 
belong the writings and legal compilations which respect 
the government of the state —do they not belong to 
those who know how to rule it?” ‘“ They are the com- 
positions of kings and of wise and able men.” (Tr. 456; 
317A.) “ But these are not arbitrarily changed and men 
are tu be regarded as not skilled who do this. Shall 
we call the lawful that which is right in all the casvs 
enumerated? (Tr. 456; 317 B.) And what is not right, 
not in accord with law? Well, then, in the ordering a 
city, or in treatises on the just and unjust, the same rule 
holds; the rightful is the rvyal law, and that which is not 
right is not, however it may seem to those who do not 
know. “Thus,” says Socrates, “we have agreed that law is 
the discovery of Ens, a reality.” (Tr. 456; 317C.) 

After referring to the art of sowing seed, and of accom- 
panying songs on the lyre and pipe, in each of which the 
best artificer is he who is most legal—after this parallel, 
he, Socrates, asks, ‘‘ Who ‘is best at distributing nutriment 
to the bodies of men—is it not he who has the greatest per- 
sonal worth?” “The distributions and laws of such a 
person are the best, and the most lawful is the best dis- 
tributor.” (Tr. 457 ; 317 D, E.) This leads to the intro- 
duction of the names of Minos and Rhadaimanthus; the 
latter of whom was a just man by report, while Minos was 
said to have been fierce, intractable, and unjust; which 
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Socrates declares to be a mere exaggeration of the Attic 
tragedians. (Tr. 459; 318 D.) Homer and Hesiod do 
not say this, and they are more to be trusted than all 
the tragic poets. (Tr. 459; 318 E.) This should induce 
caution in speaking of divine men, for the deity is incensed 
when the good man, his own image, is blamed, a thing 
more divine than wood, or serpents, or birds. (Tr. 45) ; 
319 A.) It is thus Homer speaks of Crete and its ninety 
cities :— 
“In which is Cnossus city, famed and great, 

Where ancient Minos held his ample state, 

By mighty Zeus in converse dear caressed, 

And every ninth revolving year his guest.” 
(Tr. 460; 319 B.) 

He notes here, by the way, that dapscrys does not 
mean ‘pot companion.” (T'r. 460; 319 E.) Socrates, 
who has utterly set at nought his own rule of short 
speeches, goes on to say that the Cretans and Lace- 
demonians abstain from banqueting and wine feasts, that 
Minos forbad intoxication, and enacted admirable laws. 
(Tr, 461; 320 A.) It 1s thus that Hesiod speaks of him :— 


“O'er numbers vast, the neighbouring people all 7 


Who owned him king, obedient to his call; 
Jove's royal sceptre like a god he swayed, 
To which those hosts udmiring homage paid.” 


(Tr. 461; 320 C, D.) “ Why then,” asks the friend, ‘ has 
this report been spread abroad that Minos was unculti- 
vated and harsh?” “ Well, he got to loggerheads with the 
poets, which, if you are wise, you will never do. He lost 
his good opinion when he got to war with this city of ours, 
where there is various wisdom, and tragic poets are nume- 
rous. (Tr. 462; 320 HE.) 

“This discovery of tragedy was a very old one on our 
parts, not from Thespis or Phrynichus; it is the most 
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popular, delightful, and soul-seductive of all kinds of 
poetry, and with it we avenged ourselves on Minos, | 
though he was a good man and a respecter of laws, 
and his enactments have never been abolished, because 
they were based on a thorough understanding of the truth 
of Ens, or the actual, with respect to the administra- 
tien of a state. (Tr. 462; 321 B.) These, then, were 
the best lagy enacters among the ancients, both herds- 
men and shepherds of men, as Homer has termed a good 
general’ a shepherd of the people. (Tr. 462, 463; 321 
C.) It is, however, a discreditable thing to our souls indi- 
vidually that they should appear to be ignorant of what it 
is in which their good and evil consists, while we have well 
considered that of our bodies and other interests.” (Tr. 
463; 321 D.) 


CLEITOPHON. . 


CLEITOPHON is clavsed among the genuine dialogues of Plato 
by the ancients. It is-occupied with a remonstrance offered 
by a person of this name to Socrates, whose purport will 
appear from the following. extracts. 

Socrates observes, that ‘“‘It would be assuredly dis- 
graceful, if, when Cleitophon is eager to aid him, he 
should not await the result, for it is clear that by know- 
ing in what way he is‘worse or better he will be more 
on his guard.” (Tr. 468; 407 A.) On this, Cleitophon 
begs him to hear “How astonished he had often been 
in listening to him rebuking men like a god on the 
tragic machine, for not finding teachers of righteous- 
ness for their sons, in addition to the learning of their 
letters, music, and gymnastics, which somehow has not 
bred a contempt for riches.” (407 B, C.) “ You say,” 
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Socrates is represented as observing, “that it is not 
through want of instruction or intellect, but voluntarily, 
that the unjust are unjust; and again you dare to say that 
injustice is base and god-abhorred. How, then, can any 
one make choice of so great evil? Conquered, you say, by 
pleasure. Is not this, then, involuntary, if the conquering 
is voluntary? so that the argument wholly proves that,jo 
do injustice is an involuntary act, and on thjs account it 
the more becomes states and individuals to be cautious.” 
(Tr. 469; 407 D,E. See Art. Voluntary; also Badness.) 

Socrates is also further reminded of saying, ‘That he 
who does not know how to use eyes and ears, had better not 
see nor hear; and that he who does not know how to use 
his soul aright had better keep quiet or die, or, if he lives, 
be a slave to some one better than himself, and surrender 
te him the rudder of his understanding.” (Tr. 469, 470 ; 
408 A, B). Also, that “ Politics is the art of governing men, 
and is the same as righteousness and right decision.” (Ib.) 

To these and many other beautiful assertions, how that 
virtue may be taught, and that a man should take great 
care of himself, Cleitophon declares that ‘‘ He had never 
offered any opposition, as he considers them most. condu- 
ClV6, mpoTpeTTiKwTaTous, and available to stir us up from 
sleep.” (408 C.) “But how are we to begin the study of 
righteousness? (Tr. 471 ; 408 E.) Vhysic and gymnastics 
pertain to the care of the body, but what art 1s there for 
the virtue of the soul? (409 A.) ,This art is no other than 
righteousness. (Ib.) But as every art has two sides: for 
example, physic makes physicians, and also health, or is 
didactic as well as practical, so righteousness not only 
teaches men to be righteous, but confers special benefits as 
a result, which one will call advantageous, ahother neces- 
sary, useful, profitable.” (Tr. 471; 409 B, C.) 

Cleitophon, who supposes that the preceding inquiries have 
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been addressed to some disciples of the Socratic school, 
declares, “That he asked at last what Socrates himself 
had to say, and that he told him it was the business of 
righteousness to injure enemies and to do geod to friends, 
but afterwards shifted his ground and declared that the just 
man did good to all.” (Tr. 472, 473 ; 410 A.) Under these cir- 
cemstances, he supposes Socrates not to know what it 1s, or 
that he wilh not tell; and therefore Cleitophon will have 
recourse to Thrasymachus. (410 C.) He adds: “ Lay it 
down that Cleitophon admits that it is ridiculous to be soli- 
citous about other things, and to neglect that soul for the 
sake of which all other labours are expended. (Tr. 473, 
474; 410 D.) I will say, Socrates, that you are worth 
everything to a man not yet having undergone the protreptic 
impulse to virtue; but to one already incited, you are all 
but an obstacle to his attaining happiness through virtue.” 
(410 E.) In this quasi-dialogue, Plato, no doubt, intends 
to exemplify the sort of objection to which the Socratic 
method of surrounding a subject with doubts, and probing 
it thoroughly, was open, and he may have intended here- 
after to reply to the objection more at large. 


EPISTLES. 


Tue Epistles ascribed to Plato, are, first, one from Dion to 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, complaining of unworthy 
treatment, and returning a present of gold given by the 
latter. ‘he second, from Plato to Dionysius, reminds him 
that the intercourse of great men is not consigned to obli- 
vion : “ Men will speak of us when we are dead, and all 
men desire to be well spoken of. (Tr.480; Epist. IL, 311 
B, C.) The higher the order of intellect, the more this is 
regarded ; and those who have passed away would desire, 
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if they could return, to correct anything wrong in their 
past lives. (Tr. 481; 311 D.) Nothing is worse than to 
neglect our reputation in respect of philosophy. (Tr. 481; 
811 E.) If you, the sovereign, honour me, it will redound 
to your honour as a philosopher.” (Tr. 482; 312 C.) And 
he reminds him “of the universal Xing, whose, and for 
whose sake, are all things, Him who is the procuring cayse 
of all beautiful things.” (812 E.) What follows contains 
advice and expostulation, and incidentally it is stated that 
there is no composition of Plato’s that bears his name, nor 
will be, ‘‘ As what has been said belongs to Socrates, a man 
illustrious even when young.” (Tr. 485; 314 C.) 

In the third Epistle, from Plato to Dionysius, he exone- 
rates himself from some false charges, and there occurs a 
curious passage, in which he says he appeared reluctantly in 
public (Tr. 487; 3815 E), but busied himself about the 
proemia to his Laws, to which he has heard that additions 
have been made, though his own style will be easily discri- 
minated. (Tr. 488; 316 A.) Plato taxes Dionysius with 
having broken his solemn assurances and sold Dion’s 
property, without his consent (‘T'y. 490; 318B); and this 
has produced a wolfish frigndship and severance between 
them, riv éuyv Kat ov AvKodiriay Kai axowwviav bua oe dTeEtp- 
yiouro, The rest is carried on in a strain of objurgation, 
in which Plato tells Dionysius that he ‘‘ Did not say what 
he should have said, lest his setting sail should have been 
restricted to narrow limits instead of an open sea.” (Tr. 
492; 319.) 

The fourth Epistle contains one piquant passage, 
that “To accomplish much, you must please men, but 
self-will has its dwelling in a desert.” (Tr. 495; 321 
B.) The fifth and sixth we may pass over.” ‘The seventh, 
one of the most interesting of the series, is addressed to the 
friends and familiars of Dion. It tells the story of Plato's 
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disappointment and disgust at the government of the 
thirty, who soon showed that the previous administration 
was gold in comparison with what they put in its place, 
and treated his revered friend Socrates badéy. (Tr. 499, 
500; 324 B.) “Evils will never cease,” he says, “ till 
philosophers are the chief power in the state.” (Tr. 502; 
326. A, B.) See Rep. vol. ii., where this is frequently 
insisted on. «Then it was that he went to Italy and Sicily, 
the morals of which and its excesses he reprobates. (Tr. 
503; 326 ©, D, FE.) 

Here foilow various moral and religious reflections, 
incorporated elsewhere in this Index. (Tr. 505, 513, 
514, 515; 328 C; 384 B; 334 E; 335 A, B,C.) “He 
is sure that had Dion held the chief power he would 
have adopted the best form of government consistent 
with liberty, and have saved Dionysius. (Tr. 515, 516¢ 
335 E; 336 A, B.) But now some evil demon has 
thrown all into confusion. There is no cessation of ills to 
those who espouse party quarrels. (336 E.) Men must 
first become masters of their passions, and Jay down Jaws 
no less for the victors than for the vanquished (Tr. 517, 518; 
337 A, Cy): conferring good alike on each. (Ib.) The con- 
querers must show themselves more conformable to the laws 
than the conquered.” (Tr. 518; 337 D.) 

The letter is still protracted, and recounts a third in- 
vitation and promises, affecting the deepest interest in 
philosophy, in which the tyrant was said to be much 
improved. (Tr. 519 to 521; 338 A to 339 B.) Plato 
relates his going a third time (Tr. 522; 340 A), wishing 
to test the truth of the report (340 B): hears that he, 
Dionysius, has written as his own what was not so. 
(Tr. 523, 524; 341 B.) “ The communication of philosophy 
is like a light kindled by personal intercourse, in the soul 
self-nourishing ;” and Plato adds, that “ What has been 
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written or spoken by him was the best, and that what had 
been written badly would be no small grief to him,” (Tr, 
524; 341 C, D.) 

The eighthe Epistle we pass over, The ninth has a 
good passage on what we owe to parents and country, 
as not being born for ourselves. (Tr, O47; 358A.) In the 
tenth he observes that “The stable, and faithful, aed 
sound are true philosophy: other qualities we but pre- 
tentious cleverness, (Tr. 548; 358 C) From the thirteenth 
we quote only the request to present the daughters of (ebes 
with three dresses seven cubits long, not of the costly de- 
scription from Amorgus but of Sicilian linen (Tr. 555; 
363 A); and the concluding farewell and greeting@to the 
fellow-spherists, or possible members of some Royal Geo- 
graphical and Astronomical Society, which had Dionysius 
f§r president, perchance, (Tr, 556; 363 D.) Allusion has 
been made to a little sphere, (Hp, IL Tr. 482; 312 D.) 
This letter was written prior to any estrangement, 
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LAWS. 


98 


(TRANSLATION, Vou. V.) 

. 
Tne Laws is one of the more lengthy and discursive of Plato’s 
dialogues, in which the doctrines are more authoritatively 
laid down, and in which discussion is not the object so 
much as exposition. This peculiarity it possesses In com- 
mon Wkh the Republic, to which it is related both in 
systematic completeness, and elaboration, and community 
of purpose. Why our author, after he had furnished the 
scheme of an ideal republic, in adorning which he haf 
expended all his intellectual wealth, in the period of his 
fullest vigour, should in the decline of life have turned to 
retrace his line of thought anew, does not appear. No 
doubt his ideal flights and poetic dreams had, to a large 
extent, been checked, ‘or lulled into inactivity ‘by the 
sobering ‘influence of age; and dis restless, inquiring, dia- 
lectic temper of mind had given place to a more conserva- 
tive and deferential sentiment of entire subjugation to law, 
and the authoritative traditions of religion, as expounded 
or insisted on by the lawgiver. The model state of his 
earlier years was that after which his fancy had then 
yearned, but whose realization was impracticable ; and he 
has spoken of the value of an attempt to furnish an ideal 
standard by drawing what is not practicable. (Tr. ii. 283; 
Rep. 592 A, B.) 

In the Magnetic community of his later years, we are 
presented with a more practical aspect of his general 
conception of what a working state should be. There 
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is no longer the same space allotted to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of pure ideas. The love of the 
abstract, pure science, philosophy, dialectics, the necessity 
for a pre-eminently learned ruler, and a perpetual indefa- 
tigable scrutiny of the grounds of truth, is no longer 
pressed as before. The lawgiver and the national creed, 
and a passive subjection to the recognised standards of 
religious appeal, are now of chief account. »The ethical 
views about happiness, and the pleasurable nature of the 
Good, according to Mr. Grote, are assimilated more to those 
of the Protagoras, while the Republic is more in accord 
with the Gorgias. In both Laws and Republic, the license 
of fiction and of the poets is to be coerced, but the censor- 
ship of the press is more rigid in the former. 

There is also in the Laws much greater detail of positive 
enactment, and more intolerance of freedom of thought and 
action. Socrates no longer speaks, and the Athenian who 
discourses is only a guest among strangers, two old men, at 
Cnossus in Crete, both occupants of states, primitive, and 
destitute of the higher pursuits of philosophy and taste. 

Book 1.—The first book of the, Laws touches on the 
Cretan and Lacedwmonian institutes and their tendencies, 
and those principles of fear, and pleasure, and pain, which 
the legislator has to act on. 

Book II.—In the second, the purpose of education is 
dwelt on, and many special regulations as to the teaching 
of pocts, the allowing wine to* boys, and the severance 
of music and poetry from dancing. 

Book IJ1.—The third treats of the rise and fall of states, 
of the evils of uncontrolled power, of the fluctuations in 
the Persian monarchy, of the Athenian democracy, and 
concludes with Clinias asking his collocutors from Athens 
and Lacedwmon for their advice in the foundation of a 
new state. 
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Book TV.—In the fourth we have many cursory com- 
ments on the conditions that affect a state for weal or 
woe, and stress is laid on belief in the providence and 
goodness of the gods, and the practice of piety and obe- 
dience. 

Book V.—The fifth treats of personal virtue, purifica- 
tien of the state, limitation of numbers, equal apportion- 
ment of lands, and the strict maintenance of ancient 
traditions. Then follow restrictions on commerce, cur- 
rency, foreign travel, interest on Joans and debts, right 
of recovery, otc. Notwithstanding the equality of 
property and lands, yet some will become richer than 
others, and special provision is made for such cases. 

Book VI.—The sixth is concerned with the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, and the selection of fit persons 
to colonize the state, the qualifications of the law 
guardians, Generals, Hipparchs, Phylarchs, and Taxi- 
archs, and rules for electing them. The government 
is to be intermediate between democracy and monarchy. 
In addition, there are to be public ministers of re- 
ligion, city and market inspectors, and appeals to the 
oracle at Delphi. The offices are to be served in a 
certain routine through all the territorial subdivisions, 
and the magistrates are to be obnoxious to citation and 
punishment, for abuse of their power or breach of rule. 
Leaders in music and gymnastics are also to be ap- 
pointed, and a minister‘of education. After this follow 
rules for proceedings in the law courts, and the selection of 
judges and rules for marriage, as to which it is recom- 

mended that the rich should not seek to ally themselves 
with the rich; then we pass to indulgence in drinking, 
the treatment of slaves, the education of women, unifor- 
mity and long duration of natural events, the strength of 
the passions and their due direction. 
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Book VIY.—Book the seventh discourses on the edu- 
cation of children, and the danger of changes in their 
sports; on the duties of piety, and what we owe to 
divine influerce; on domestic duties and early rising; 
learning to read and write; on committing poetry to 
memory, and its danger; on training women to gym- 
nastic and warlike exercises; the studies of geometry, 
number, astronomy, as tending to religiousness ; and con- 
cludes with some prohibitions on unlawful hunting. 

Book VII1.—-The eighth speaks of a more effective 
gymnastic discipline, which is hindered by the pursuit 
of gain, the source of all rascality in states; denounces 
unnatural practices, and appeals to the opposite con- 
duct of even brute beasts. See particularly Laws. (Tr. 
818 to 335; 831 A to 841 D.) After this it discusses 
tke subject of laws agricultural, removal of Jand-marks, 
and cases of trespass, imports and exports, and public 
markets and places of exchange. 

Book 1X.—The ninth touches on sacrilege, and for- 
bids punishing children for the sins of a parent, unless 
three generations in succession have been capitally con- 
victed ; asserts that persops are evil against tlreir will; 
but this is no argument against bettering them by 
punishment, both for their own sake and by way of 
example to others; lays down rules for homicide. It 
speaks of the imperfection and hardship of law, of 
the evils of lust and avarice,*leading to murder and 
suppression of evidence ; of the terrors of another world as 
restraints on vice, of further provisions in the case of 
murder and homicide, of the office and necessity of law for 
protecting the common weal, and of the offences of children 
against their aged parents, which even the prospect of 
future punishment has not been able to prevent, though 
truly threatening. 
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Book X.—The tenth book is occupied with dogmas of 
religious belief; questions as to the force and validity of 
laws and institutes. We are bound to act and think as the 
lawgiver teaches, who must come to the reseue of the gods 
and the old traditions. Then follow remarks on motion 
and self-activity as products of soul, which is the cause of 
good and evil, beauty and deformity, and disposes the 
heavens. Spul is so beautiful that we cannot gaze on it 
fully; it is to be apprehended by reflection only. The 
gods take care of men and the minutest matters, and can- 
not be influenced to wink at wrong. All hus been done to 
insure, not individual happiness, but that of the greatest 
number. All the events of the universe, and what shall be 
left to our individual will, have been settled by deity. 
Depravity will seek that which is depraved, and virtue 
will tend to what is virtuous. No man is so small that ke 
will escape the divine notice, nor so great as to circumvent 
it. The gods and damons are our allies, and we are their 
property. Injustice will be our ruin, and a just intelligence 
our safeguard. Our gods will not, ke charioteers, be 
bribed to lose the race. No persons are to hold sacred 
rites in wrivate houses or establish sanctuaries in opposi- 
tion to the national religion, and the fulfilment of religious 
vows of dedicating altars, and temples, and statues must 
be anxiously scrutinized. 

Book XI.—Book the eleventh speaks of treasure trove, 
sale of defective or unsound articles or slaves, adul- 
teration, asking two prices, and prescribes for the cases ; 
reprehends the villainy and extortion of hotel-keepers 
and other hucksters; treats of wages, intestacy, right 
of willing, hereditary succession, the ill-will of the dead 
as regards the injury of orphans; protests against unkind- 
ness to parents, who are images revered by the gods; 
poisoning, witchcraft ; and forbids that lunatics should be 
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left at large. Further, the license of misrepresentation 
and of the comcedians is denounced, and the love of litiga- 
tion or the corrupting, of jurors. 

Book XII.—Whe twelfth and last book contains in- 
junctions on acting collectively for the common good, 
on courage in battle, on the funereal honours -paid to 
priests; also against perjury and loose pleading, witl, 
observations on the right of jury challenge. . Even bad 
men know how to discriminate goodness. Then there 
is a description of the classes of visitors that haunt a 
town, exhortation against bribery, against lavish offerings 
to the gods, and pomp of funereal display. We are 
reminded of the hopes and fears belonging to the next 
world, of the supremacy of intellect, and of the qualities 
that should be possessed by the night committee; of what 
has been said of the soul, and that the study of astronomy 
does not tend to atheism, as the multitude fancy. No man’s 
piety is to be accepted who does not admit that the soul 
is the oldest of things born, and that it is immortal and 
rules all bodies, and who does not assume the existence of 
mind in the stars. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the denice embracedein this 
remarkable exposition, not always distinguished by 
systematic arrangement of its parts, nor by any bril- 
liancy of invention, or lofty poetic enthusiasm. It is 
just such an unimpassioned collection of old thoughts or 
suggestions as might have becen* treasured in the mind 
of Plato, when his fire of genius was quenched, and the 
frost of age had cramped his original vigour, and made him 
yearn after a different model of his political ideal. But 
there is the exuborance, and fertility, and universality, 
and wisdom of the master still apparent, though he has 
settled down intoa stereotyped creed, and has given doubt 
and the love of disputation to the winds. There is a 
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curious passage in Tr. iv. 488, Hpist. iii, 316 A, where 
Plato observes “that his attention had been engaged in 
some other trifles, and in a modergte degree with the 
proemia of his Laws, excepting what your or some other 
person have added to them, for I hear that some have 
meddled with them subsequently, yet those familiar with 
way style will be able to discriminate the two.” 

In the very short and cursory analysis here given, 
the usual practice of referring to the Greek paragraph 
has been laid aside, in favour of the wider subdivision 
by books, in which both English and Greek agree. Par- 
ticular allusions occurring in the Laws have been given 
copiously in the Index, and it is not necessary to 
repeat them in the Analysis. Profoundly interesting 
as the dialogue is, and rich in intimations from the 
mind of Plato of what appeared to him to be included 
in a scheme of effective legislation, it adds very little 
to our conception of Plato, the philosopher and dialec- 
ticlan, who must be studied chiefly in such dialogues as 
“The Republic,” “The Gorgias,” ‘“ Protagoras,” ‘ Theeete- 
tus,” or “ Parmenides.” and some others: ‘T’o have enume- 
rated specially all the striking observations and references to 
facts of everyday life contained in the Laws would have 
swelled this volume to a formidable bulk, and would have 
partly defeated the object of giving a compendious means of 
consulting the author readily, without any corresponding 
advantage to set against-it. 
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EPINOMIS. 


(TRaNnsLATION. Vot. VI.) F 
THE Epinomis 1s a dialogue or discourse of Plato, which was 
pretty generally regarded as genuine by the ancients. In it, 
happiness is regarded as the lot of few in this life, but to the 
righteous there is hope in his end. (Tr. 4, 36; Epin. 973 
C;992C.) The attainment of particular arts and sciences 
is not wisdom, which is attributed to number synonymous 
with the reasoning power. (Tr. 7, 8; 976 A, B, C, D.) Of 
this numbering power God is the author, aizyv, or pro- 
curing cause: it is the source of what is well-ordered, just 
and fair, (Tr. 9,10; 977 A; 978 A, B.) This power not 
possessed by other animals, and cannot be handed down as 
among men (Tr. 12; 978 C): its presence seen in the re- 
currence of day and night, the waxing and waning moon, 
months, years, in the distinction of seasons. (Tr. 13; 978 
E; 979 A, B.) 

But the acquisition of goodness is, of all things, most 
difficult, implying, as it docs, wisdom, justice, temper- 
ance, and fortitude. (Tr. 138, 14; 979 C, D.) The legis- 
lator is to inculcate exalted views of the gods and their 
worship (Tr. 14, 15; 980 B, C.); to correct false views of 
their providential care. (Tr. 16; 980 D.) The soul is older 
and more honourable than the body, and ought to rule it (Tr. 
16; 980 E; Tr. v. 543, 544; Laws, 967D; 966E); ascent 
through secondary causes to the Cause ofall. (Tr.16 ; 981A.) 
The soul is without colour, invisible, cognisant, intellec- 
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tually apprehended, possesses memory and calculation in - 
the changes of the even and odd (Tr. 17; 981 C); the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and planets in orderly 
periods, perpetually recurring, prove theiy being instinct 
with soul. (Tr.18, 19; 982 B,C, D; Laws, 966 E; 967 B.) 

Analogy insisted on, of these motions with those of the 
cuman being. (Tr. 19; 982 KE.) The glorious dance of the 
stars. (Ib. Their magnitudes. (Tr. 20; 983A.) A God 
the cause of their movements. (Tr. 20; 983 B, C.) 
Folly of the doctrine of fortuitous concourse. (983 D.) 
Body and soul distinguished as the governed and governing, 
as the non-intelligent and intelligent. (Tr. 21; 983 E.) 
Body incompetent to the production of the heavenly 
worlds: they are either gods or representations of divine 
power, produced as statues under the workmanship of the 
divine hand. (984 A.) No images ever more beautcous or 
worthy of religious reverence, or set in such exalted station. 
(Tr. 22; 984 B.) 

Five classes of existences: the gods, the stars, daemons 
who act the part of good angels between men and 
gods, who seem to be of two classes, etherial and aérial, 
and a fifth, aqueous in origin, demigods, (Tr. 22, 23, 
24; 984 D, E; 985 A, B,C.) Then follow a number of 
astronomical details, which occupy the succceding para- 
graphs to Tr. 27; 987 C. He then touches on the excel- 
lent climate of Greece (Tr. 28; 987 D); the superiority of 
the Greeks to the barbarians (987 E), particularly in re- 
ligious matters and lofty views of the divine nature. (Tr. 
28, 29 ; 988 A, B.) The deity knows that when he teaches, 
man, will follow, and what ‘he teaches is to number and 
count. (Ib.) 

Again he reverts to the 7a ris Oavpaoris Wryxijs, and 
its self-activity, and being the cause of all motion. 
(Tr. 29, 30; 988 C,D, E.) The scarcity of good natures, 
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but when produced, their great influence in controlling 
others, and preserving alive the services of religion. 
(Tr. 30, 31; 989 B, C, D.) The whole winds up with 
a further refezence to number and to geometry, absurdly 
so called, as facilitating the study of Being, as well as to 
the investigation of surfaces, solids and ratios, regarded as 
branches of mathematical or numbering and computati .® 
science (T'r. 32; 990 C); reference to the nocturnal assem 
bly. (Tr. 36; 992 D; Tr. v.535; Laws, 962 C, D.) 


AXTOCIUS. 


Axtocnus, a dialogue, found amongst the list of the complete 
works of Plato, which was regarded as spurious in ancient 
times, and, from its mention of the Academy, written after 
Plato’s death. It contains a striking account of the dis- 
quiet and alarm felt by an old man, Axiochus, at the ap- 
proach of his end, and the arguments of Socrates to allay his 
fears, and inspire confidence of future happiness. 

Description of the sufferer. (Tr. 40; Axioch. 364 B; 
365 A.) Reproof addressed to him. (Tr. 41;,365 B.) 
Life is only a sojourn, and it is childish to hold to it so 
firmly. (Tr. 42; 865 C.) Truc; but there is still the 
physical reluctance to rot among worms and creeping 
things. (365 D.) 

“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where, 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot.” 
Suak.—Measure for Measure, act iii. sc. 1. 

The child thinks how he shall feel in his coffin, but this is 
to give to insensibility the attributes of perception 


“This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod.” 


The soul’s aspirations after the Celestial world, when the 
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lump of earth is left behind, described. (Tr. 43, 44; 366 
A,B.) Description of the ages of man (Tr. 44 to 46; 366 
D,E; 867 A, B, C); with which compare Shak., “ As You 
Like it,” act ii. sc. 7, where the melancholy Jacques moral- 
izes. Sources of human dissatisfaction dwelt on. (Tr. 47 
to 49; 3630, D, E:) Fickleness of the surging mob, 
sevage, envious, and uneducated. (369 A, B.) Soul’s im- 
mortality proved by its wonderful scientific achievements, 
(Tr. 51; 370 B,C.) Entire conviction of the dying man. 
(Tr. 52; 370 D, EK.) Judgment and the joys of Paradise. 
(Tr. 54; 371 C, D.) Pains of the wicked. (Tr. 54, 55; 
371 E; 372 A.) The righteous may safely presume on 
immortal happiness. (Tr. 56; 372 B.) 

The effect of this discourse is declared by Axiochus to 
have removed his fears, and to have made him long for 
death as that which will introduce him to a better home, 


ERYXIAS. 

Eryxias, one of the dialogues of Plato, considered spurious 
from anelent times, is occupied with the discussion, how far 
riches are equally valuable with wisdom and science, and 
whether the value of a thing does not consist in the use we 
can make of it. Erasistratus asks, ‘“ What good will wisdom 
do a man who lacks necessaries ?” And the reply is, “ That 
if he lived among those who treasured wisdom, it would 
be to him in place of money. (Tr. vi. 63; Eryx. 394 
A,D.) Are men to despise wisdom in comparison with 
Pentelic marble, when only the wise captain or physician 
can provide for the advantage of others? (Tr. 64; 394 E.) 
Wealth is indeed a blessing to those who know how to use 
it.” (Tr. 68, 69; 397 E.) 

Here again he asks, “ Would not a man seem to be 
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out of his wits if he expected to learn grammar, or 
any other science to be acquired by his own diligence 
and by other men’s instruction, by praying to the gods?” 
(Tr. 69, 70; 298 C, E.) The preference given to the testi- 
mony of the wise man before judges in court is then 
touched on. (Tr. 70, 71; 399 B,C.) “ Again, riches 
would be useless if we had no bodily wants, as hunger g 
cold, or unfulfilled desires. (Tr. 74; 401 D, &.) If such 
is the casc, in the absence of these bodily wants, the man of 
science will be the richer. (Tr. 76; 402 E.) A_ horse 
is useful only to those who know how to use him.” (Tr. 76, 
77; 403 A.) Being less easy to convince the collocutor by 
argument than to soften a stone by boiling, it is proposed 
to change the subject. (Tr. 80; 405 B, C.) 


ON VIRTUE. 


On Virrvr isthe name of a dialogue included in the collec- 
tion of the complete editions of Plato, not, however, regarded 
as genuine. It is but a repetition of parts of the Menon. It 
commences with the inquiry whether Virtue iseor is not 
to be taught. (Tr. 85; 376 A,B.) ‘“ Whom have Thucy- 
dides, Themistocles, Aristides, and Pericles made gvuod ? 
(Tr. 86; 376 D.) Good men confer benefit, and bad men 
hurt, and all wish the former. (Tr. 86; 377 A.) Cleophan- 
tus, son of Themistocles, notwithstanding all the care be- 
stowed on his education, was a failure. (Tr. 87; 377 C.) 
The same is true of Lysimachus, brought up by Aristides 
(Tr. 87; 377 D),’and of Paralus and Aanthippus, the suns 
of Pericles. (Tr.88; 377 E.) Thucydides, too, had his 
sons, Melesias and Stephanus, made good wrestlers, but 
evidently did not expect to make them virtuous. (Tr. 88; 
378 A, B.) 
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‘Tf, however, virtue cannot be taught, are men good 
naturally? (Tr. 89; 378 C.) There are many depart- 
ments of art where certain professors have great skill 
in discriminating excellency, such as in hogses, dogs, &c. 
(Tr. 89; 378 D, E.) Which, then, are of most importance 
—good horses or good men? Why men, surely. Would there 
rat, then, be an art for recognising the natural character- 
istic of goodness, highly prized among men? (Tr. 89; 379 
A.) Would not such be selected when mere boys, and shut 
up like silver in the Acropolis to keep them out of mis- 
chief, to be laid up for use as saviours and patrons of the 
state in maturer life? (Tr. 90; 379 B.) 

“ Tf, then, human nature is not good by means of edu- 
cation or early endowment, it must be by divine inspi- 
ration, as in the case of seers and oracle singers. (Tr. 
90; 379 C.) Good men are superior to these by far. 
Women speak of them as divine; and the Lacedamonians 
and Homer use similar language. When a god wishes 
that a state should be prosperous he causes good men 
to dwell therein; and when a city is abont to suffer ill, 
he takes these good men out of it. Thus it would 
seem that virtue is neither natural nor acquired, but 
is present by a divine dispensation to those who possess it.” 


(Tr. 90; 879 D.) 


ON ,JUSTICE. 


On Justick is the title of one of the spurious dialogues of 
Plato. It is not an adequate definition to say that Justice 
is what is considered just. (Tr.91; 372C.) We distin- 
guish greater and less by measure and weight—what is the 
instrument by which we distinguish just and unjust ? 
(Tr. 92; 373 A.) The decision is made by speech on the 
part of judges who enunciate a judgment respecting the 
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points in dispute. (Tr. 92; 373 B,C.) When things sink 
in the scale we term them heavy, or when they rise we 
call them light. (Tr. 92, 93; 373 D, E.) We cannot, 
however, say ~vhat the just and unjust are in this offhand 
way. 

This leads to the assertion, oft repeated, that Socrates 
does not believe that men are willingly unjust and vicioz» 
To lie and deceive are unjust, and to tell truth and not 
deceive are to do what is beneficial. To be unjust, then, is 
to hurt. (Tr. 93, 94; 374A, B,C.) But is this true when 
we hurt an enemy ? for if so, it is just to lie in order to 
deceive an enemy. (Tr. 94; 374 D.) The interlocutor 
even thinks it just to deceive friends for their benefit; so 
that it thus appears that lying and truth are both just and 
unjust, as well as deception. (Tr. 94; 374 EH.) Still we 
want some better criterion, if only such as we use in distin- 
guishing right from left. The respondent thinks that 
things are just when they are done at the proper time, and 
the reverse when done out of season. (Tr. 94; 375 A.) 
But this doing in season implies knowledge in every depart- 
ment of art. The just man is therefore just by knowledge, 
and the unjust man is unjpst by ignorance. (Ty. 95; 375 
B, C.) But men are without instruction against their wills, 
and therefore the uninstructed and unjust are so unwil- 
lingly, and injustice is involuntary. (Tr. 95; 375 D.) 
The poet, then, who declared that no one is voluntarily 
evil, nor unwilling to be happy, declared what is true. 


SISYPHUS. 


Sisypuus, one of the dialogues believed to be improperly 
attributed to Plato, on the subject of consultation. Socrates 
asks, ‘‘What is meant by consulting in the abstract—in 
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what good or ill consulting consists? (Tr. 100; 387 B,C.) 
Is it mere guessing, or is knowing concerned in it, and not 
mere surmising ?” (Tr.101; 3883, C.) Again, Socrates 
asks “whether men consult about what they know or what 
they don’t know? (Tr. 102; 388 D.) As a case in point, 
geometricians do not seek whether a figure has a diameter, 
at what isthe relative length of a diameter compared with 
the sides, or what is the side of the double cube (Tr. 102; 
388 E. See Art. Side); nor do they seek whether the air 
exists, but whether it is unlimited and infinite. (Tr. 103; 
389 A.) 

“What, then, are the hindrances that stand in the 
way of inquirers? (Tr. 103; 3893.) This can be only 
defect of knowledge. We must, therefore, make all sail 
and let out or strain our ropes to come up with it.” (Tr, 108 ; 
389 C.) Compare loosing the reins (Tr. 3. 268 ; Protag. 368 
A) and stretching every rope. (Ib.) “Can a person who is 
ignorant take counsel about any art? (Tr. 104; /89D.) 
Ought not, then, the man who does not know to seek to 
learn? (Tr. 104; 390A.) What was the use of yesterday's 
consultation, where all, were ignorant? and why did you 
not seek.¢o be taught by those who knew? (Tr.105; 390 
B, C.) All consultation is about the future: what has 
really no existence. Can a man, then, consult well for 
what does not exist? (Tr.106; 390E.) A man cannot 
tell who is the best marksman when the competitors have 
no mark to shoot at and‘aim at nothing at random. (Tr. 
107; 391 A, B.) You cannot hit what does not exist, and 
how can you consult well or ill for it? (Tr. 108; 391 C.) 
We have, then, still to discover what we mean by good or 
evil counsellors.” (Tr. 108 . 391 D.) 


Vou. VI. ( 245 ) 


DEMODOCUS. 


Demopocus, one of the quasi dialogues, included in the 
complete editians of Plato, which antiquity regarded as 
spurious. It contains three or four cases to which a cer- 
tain amount of speciousness attaches, but which admit of 
easy reply. é-* 

“Ts it not ridiculous,” he asks, “‘to meet together 
for counsel on a subject about which there is no know- 
ledge, and which, if known, needs no counsel? (Tr. 109; 
Demod. 380 3B.) You either know or you don’t know, or 
some do and others not; if none of you know, what use is 
it to advise? (Tr. 109; 380 C.) One wise man, knowing, 
ean solve the whole case for those who are inexpert ; but 
you want to hear those who do and who do not know.” (Tr. 
119; 350 D.) The whole of the case is carefully argued. 

He then asks, “ What is the value of the vote or 
decision, where those who argne are incapable (T:.111; 
381 D), and to go through the farce of declaring a verdict? 
(Tr. 111; 381 E.) You do not individually not know and 
become wise by congregating. nor,donbt personally and 
get clear-sighted by assembling.” (Ib.) ° 

Again, he meets with a man who rebukes his friend for 
believing an accuser without listening to the defendant (Tr. 
113; 382 E); neither has he seen the occurrence nor any 
friend whom he might trust. (Tr. 113; 383 A.) There 
is an old saying, “Do not decide before you have heard 
both sides.” (Tr. 113; 383). The objector replies, ‘‘ That 
it seems to him absurd if he cannot possibly know which 
of the two speaks true or false, to take this course. If 
he does not know by what is truly stated, how is he to 
judge better when he has heard what is false ‘ cL (Tr. 114; 
383 D) and so forth. 

Again; a certain person abused another for not lending 
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him money or trusting him. He is asked, “ What error 
was committed by the one who refused, and whether he 
was not himself in fault by not persuading him? (Tr. 
115; 384 B,C.) You failed because yeu did not get 
what you wanted, not he who would not lend. (Ib.) 
You did not go to work the right way, and why should you 
“aouse him?” (Tr. 115, 116; 384 D ) . 

Again, a man charges another with folly for yielding 
too ready credence to any one who fell in his way 
(Tr. 117; 385 C), knowing that men are boasters and 
wicked, and that he should only trust his own friends 
and fellow-citizens. (1b.) But what says the party im- 
pugned? If he says what is true, is it not better to 
trust him quickly than slowly? (Tr. 117; 385D.) You 
would have blamed him more if he had taken more time 
and been out in his judgment with persons who did 
not meet him accidentally. What is worthy of blame is, 
not the rapidity of the trusting, but believing what is not 
true. (Tr. 117, 118; 385 E.) Ought we not to consider 
equally whether relatives and familiar acquaintances speak 
the truth? (Tr.118, 119 ; 386 A.) And does it really matter 
who the‘party is, if all agree jn this particular ? 

The last case really proceeds to the root of the matter, 
and at least suggests the real solution of the difficulty. 
With regard to the first and second cases, the answer is 
obvious. We cannot put ourselves in the position of an 
independent perfectly intelligent bystander who is in pos- 
session of the secret. The further advocacy may pervert as 
well as enlighten. The truth of conflicting testimony can 
be only surmised or solved on the principle of striking an 
average, or tested by its contradictions and concurrences. 
In the midst of counsellors there is wisdom. Even a decision 
in favour of the wrong side is often right, and inevitable 
under the imperfect cognisance we can take of the case. 


Vou. VI.) ( 247 ) 


DEFINITIONS. 


THE Definitions are a catalogue of general terms appended 
to the complete’cditions of our author, but which shed little 
light on anything peculiar to him. Many of them are 
inadequate, or leave as much to be explained as needed 
explanation at first. Others are mere commonplace, and 
are already better understood by those who are capable of 
. reading Plato at all; while Plato’s own explanations are 
both more full and precise. The time may have been when 
the meaning of snch terms may have been less fully under- 
stood than they are in our day, and when such a list may 
have had its use. They may be worth preserving as a 
specimen of ancient exposition, and a mark of painstaking 
regard for the most exalted of all the early philosophers, 
but will hardly be appealed to in our own day, except in 
some rare case which might render a reference to the mind 
of antiquity desirable, though even then but small weight 
could be attached to them as solving any important question. 


TIMAUS THE LOCRIAN. 


Js the Locrian, generally regarded as a short trans- 
lation or modified version of the Timeeus of Plato, is pre- 
sumed to belung to a much later'period, and is written, 
partly at least, in the Doric dialect. It is not, however, 
a mere transcript or compendium of its namesake, and it 
contains some passages of value. It tells us that the mate- 
rial of the world vAy is immortal but not unmoved, without 
form or scheme by itself, but receptive of all form; that 
what envelopes bodies is divisible and has the nature of 
the different, which vAy is place and space (94 A). ddga 
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and dobyows are conjoined. (Tr. 148 ; 94 B,C.) The Cosmos is 
made out of vAy, and is povoyerys, instinct with Jife and reason, 
and spherical, a created god, indestructible by any other 
power than that of the Supreme Maker. What is good has 
in it no tendency to decay, and the world is, therefore, in- 
corruptible, deathless, and blessed, made by One who did not 

“Sook to a pattern made by hands but tu intelligible essence, 
amapeyxeipytov. (Tr. 149; 94 D, EK; 95 A.) Things com- 
pounded according to the best analogy, or proportion, suffer 
neither augmentation nor decay. (Tr. 149; 95 B.) God the 
eternal can only be seen by the mind, the Cosmos by the 
eyes. (Tr.150; 96 C.) ‘The same planet is at one time 
evening and at another morning star when not lost in the 
sun's rays, and Venus often performs this office as having an, 
orbit not very different fiom the sun’s. (Tr.154; 96 E.) 
The sun, by its annual and diurnal motion, moves ix a 
spiral; its periods are called time: the image of an un- 
created time or eternity. (‘Tr.155; 97C.) 

The first principles of created things are matter and 
form; the first the substratum, the second determining 
the shape. Their praduct is body, earth, water, air, fire. 
(Tr. 156; 97 1.) The pyramid with four equal faces, 
formed out of the clementary trigon and equilateral and 
having four equal solid angles, is the element of fire, the 
most unstable and minute in its atoms (though certainly 
very stable in fact). The octohedron, with cight equal 
faces and six equal solid angles, is that of air. The 
icosihedrun, with twenty equal faces and twelve solid 
angles, is that of water, the largest and heaviest of atoms, 
The dodecahedron is the model of the universe, being 
most nearly related to thesphere. (Tr. 157, 158; 98 A, B. 
C, D.) 

Account of the creation of man’s soul. (‘T'r. 159; 99 D.) 
The same tripartite division as that of the ‘Timeus, and 
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the same location is assigned. (Tr. 160; 99 E.) Some 
organs are for nutriment, others for preservation. Some 
sensations are too feeble to excite attention or rouse 
thought. What is consonant to nature is pleasant, that 
which does violence to it is painful. (Tr.160; 100 B.) 
Touch judges of heat, cold, dryness, moisture, smoothness, 
roughness, softness, resistance, &c., as well as of weight and 
levity. (Tr. 161; 100 D.) The centre of the sphere is 
our “below,” and what is between it and the periphery is 
“up.” Heat expands and cold compresses bodies, while 
taste 1s allied to touch. (Tr.163;101 E.) Quick sounds 
are acute, slow sounds grave. Whatis composed according 
to musical ratios is in tune, what is without order or pro- 
portion is inharmonious. 

The highest and most varied of the senses is that of 
sight, embracing all tints and colours, chiefly white, black, 
red, and bright, all the rest arising from the admixture 
of these. White expands the sight, black contracts it (the 
physical action on the lid and pupil is exactly the re- 
verse), just as heat and cold diffuse the sense of touch 
or contract it, or as the harsh constricts the palate while 
the acid dilates it. (Tr. 162; 101 B, C.) The veins 
are made channels of nutriment, conveying a stream to 
the whole body: like water pipes. Respiration is explained 
on the principle of the abhorrence of a vacuum, the air 
flowing in and being drawn on to fill the place of what is 
expired through unseen pores, about which the moisture is 
seen to stand in drops. (Tr. 163; 1010, D.) The cup- 
ping-glass and attraction of amber are examples in point. 
(Tr. 163; 101 EH; 102 A.) All nourishment is conveyed to 
the body from the heart as the root, and from the cavity of 
the belly, as a fountain, which, if it be irrigated by more 
than what is drained off, is said to undergo growth, or 
contrariwise decay; the stage of perfection lying wetween 


bad 
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the two, and conceived of as an exact equality of inflow and 
outflow. (Tr. 164; 102 A.) 

Then death and disease are explained. From bodily 
disease, that of the soul, too, in part arses, according 
to the faculties influenced. (Tr. 164; 102 B,C, D.) These 
powers or facultics are next enumerated. (Tr. 165; 102 
“}.) The limits of virtue and vice depend on our in- 
difference to, or our being wholly under the dominion of 
the passions. (Tr.165; 103 A.) For this is the definition 
of temperance or moderation, viz., a willingness to obey 
and exhibit endurance. Intelligence and philosophy with 
its lofty and far-reaching aims, purging away false 1m- 
pressions, have established science. calling back the mind 
from gross ignorance and setting it free to dwell on the 
view of divine things. To ponder these in a manner self- 
sufficing and according to human need, and with a bountiful 
flow adapted to the contemporaneous time of life, is a 
blessed thing. Jle to whom the deity has allotted such a 
fate is conducted to the most blissful life through impres- 
sions or opinions the most true. 

If, however, the man is obdurate and disobedient, let 
punishment follow him, both drom the laws, and reason, 
and conscience, bringing with them terrors intense of 
this world and of that below, where inexorable punish- 
ments are appointed for the unhappy dead, and all the 
ills which I commend the Jonian poct for imposing on 
the unholy and polluted: In the same Way a8 we some- 
times restore bodies to health by injurious remedies 
where they will not yield to very restorative ones, so do 
we keep souls under restraint by false statements where 
they cannot,be led by true. Strange punishments would 
necessarily be spoken of among the number: such as that 
the souls of cowards put on the shapes of women who are 
given te railing; that murderers assume the bodies of 
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wild beasts by way of punishment; lechers those of sows 
or boars; light and lofty-minded persons those of air-tra- 
versing birds. Again, the idle, the do-nothings, the un- 
learned and uunreflecting pass into the shapes that occupy 
water. On all these, in a second period, Nemesis, together 
with the ancient deities that dwell beneath the earth, who 
are the appointed judges of human beings, have passeu 
sentence. ‘These are they to whom the sovereign deity and 
guide of all entrusted the distribution of the Cosmos, con- 
jointly filled with gods and men and all other living things, 
as many as have been fashioned aftor that noblest ideal of 
the Uncreated, Eternal, and Intelligible. (Tr. 167, 168; 
104. B, C, D, E; 105 A.) 


INDEX. 


A. 


ABSOLUTE beauty, goodness, and greatness, ard nad’ aird, require the 
admission of the soul’s immortality (Tr. i. 106 ; Phd. 100 B.) 
goodness and folly on the part of men inconsistent with the 
dictum of Protagoras, that ‘The man is the measure of all things’’ 
(Tr. iii. 287; Cratyl. 386 B, C). 
- heat or cold does not exist in subject or object separately (Tr. 
i. 387; Thest. 157A); it is argued that there is no unchangeable 
unit, either the me or not me, in nature (Tr. 387, 388 ; 157 B, C, D, 
E); the absolute continuous one, or Ens, is opposed to the doctrine of 
the many and discontinuous, in the systems of Parmenides and Zeno 
(of which see a good account in Grote’s Plato, i. 97, and following). 
- science is that of pure doctrine or learning, not of any parti- 
cular qualified science (Tr. ii. 123; Rep. 438 B,C, D); what admits of 
dependence or relation belongs to itself alone, though it may be the 
species of a class (ib.) ; the understanding beholds pure righteousness, 
moderation, and science, when duly nurtured, viz., absolute science or 
knowledge of the true Ens (Tr. i. 323 ;. Pheedr. 247 D). 
and self-sustaining, 7d wey aird cad’ adrd, as opposed to the r> 
Se del epiduevoy HAdrov (Tr. iv. 83; Phileb. 53 D); that for the sake 
of which whatever is produced always is in the class good (T1985 ; 
54 C). 

Absorption in thought makes Socrates stand still a whole day and night 
in one spot (Tr. iii. 571; Symp. 220 C. D). ° 

Abstinence from excess, not for its own sake but the fear of worse evil, 
entitled ‘‘a foolish moderation” (Tr. i. 67; Phed. 68 E). 

of the Tarantine Iccus from all gratification of the senses 

(Tr. v. 833; Laws, 840 A); men should be superior to brutes in the 
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exercise of the sexual passion (Tr. 334; ib.; 840 C, D); no man to 
touch other than his wedded wife, nor to indulge » passion for males 
(Tr. 385; 841 D). 

Abstract love of truth, not the art or science which is greatest and best, 
and most aids us, but that which, without referencesto profit, regards 
the clear, the certain, and most true (Tr. iv. 93; Phileb. 58 C). 

and concrete, different (Tr. i. 74, 75; Pheed. 74 A, B); ex- 

_ plained in reference to equality and the equal (ib.); abstraction im- 
plies comparison with something not present, and requires reminis- 
cence (Tr. 76; 74 E; 75 A); everything concrete comes to us through 
sensation, and is compared with that previously conccived abstract 
which we got to know before birth (Tr. 76; 75 C); this is true not 
only of equality but of the beautiful, the good, the just and holy Gb., 
Tr. 77; 76 A); the abstract is never subject to change or decay (Tr. 
80.81; 78 D, E); is only laid hold of by thought, d:avolas Aoyiop@ 
(Tr. 81; 79 A); partakes of permanency, and is allied to soul; is 
unseen as opposed to seen (ib.; Tr. 81, 82; 79 B, C). 

Abstracts, do they exist apart from concretes ? (Tr. iii. 407, 408; Parm. 
130 A, B, C, D, E); what is abstract similitude as distinct from per- 
sonal ? (ib.); is there an abstract man, or fire, or water? (ib.); ab- 
stract hair, mud, or dirt? (ib.); Socrates expresses hesitation and 
doubt (Tr. 408; 130 D); docs like purtake of similitude, large of 
greatness, things just and beautiful of justice and beauty as something 
added ? (Tr. 409; 131 A); does each thing so partaking partake of 
part or of the whole species? (ib.); is it one in cach of the many? 
(Tr. 409; 131 B); whole, will be separate from itself (ib.); Socrates 
replies that ‘Day is one and the same, and at the same time in many 
places without being distinct from itself (ib). Though it is quite true 
that Plato’s language leads us to suppose that he conceived sume of 
these at least—whether we term them abstracts or general ideas or 
concepts—to possess a real substantive existence, and active working 
power, yet still he warns us that these voodueva may be only in the 
mind and not otherwise objective (Tr. i. 81; Pheed. 79 A; iii. 412; 
Parm. 132 B; Tr. ii. 196; Rep. 507 B). Certainly they are regarded as 
invisible (Tr.1. 80, 81; 79 B,C; Tr. ii. 357, 858; Tim. 51 A, B to 
5g A). In one sense they are the objects of our thought world, without 
which we can neither reason nor interchange our ideas; and while 
even the outcr world of sense may be conceived of only as something 
like a phantesmagoria of changing appearances, and not the same to 
each individual, they might consistently enough have been deemed 
the more permanent and real of the two. In the midst of perpetual 
birth and decay, becoming and perishing, multitudinousness and dis- 
continuéusness, it was a legitimate aspiration of philosopby to strive 
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to discover something fixed and enduring, not limited ly conditions 
of time or place, the real objects of the intelligible world, bearing a 
direct relation to the ultimate reality of realities as partinl manifesta- 
tions of it or indissolubly knit with it. We still profess in the region 
of religion an@ morals to hold to the conviction of the eternal truth 
and validity of some of these abstracts as having so far objective ex- 
istunce that they cannot be made to depend on human caprice, nor 
obliterated by any moral fall. Happily a large measure of agreement 
about them prevails, and they are not openly opposed or discredited ; 
but were all mankind capable of repudiating them with entire consci- 
entious conviction, though we could no longer appeal to our common 
consciousness respecting them, we are bound to believe that they are 
rooted in something that lies outside the region of the changeable. 
But whether this be so or not, such abstract conceptions, if they rest 
on Do ascertained philosophically certain ground, are equally valid as 
a rule of lite, and will be held indispensable by those who. as it were, 
translate and expound their meaniug as symbols into what answers to 
them in practice. They are thus,as it were, data, the common staple 
of thought and literature, inherited from age to age, and the dif- 
*ferences about them, dependent on different education, do not inter- 
fere with a certain fixedness of type. But even external objects are 
not wholly the same in the view of the ploughman, the chemist, or 
the metaphysician, and take a complexion and filling up from the mind 
of the spectator, and are to a certain extent indefinite. It is, no doubt, 
a proof of mental haziness of conception when numbers and triangles, 
and air, and fire, and chaos, and necessify are spoken of as productive 
encrgies, or the Good and Bevutiful as one with cregtive power, 
though we still talk of the Iffinite and Unconditioned in much the 
same way ; but have we uny clearer view of what is implied in the 
production of the material world by any fiat of Intelligence or will, 
save only that the expression igs more in accordance with that pre- 
eminence of function which we assign to our thinking part? When 
the principle of number becomes creative and takes on it intelligent 
operations, gives birth to rhythm and harmony, and the well-ordered 
in heaven and earth, what is it but divinity with a changed name 
though without any corresponding advantage? It would, however, 
be absurd to measure the early attempts of philosophical Greece to 
break through the mystery by which we are surrounded, and which 
are marvels of speculative,and suggestive wisdom, by our greater 
modern precision of languate and idea. Most of the problems which 
she handled are no nearer solution, excepting so far as light has 
poured in from quartcrs then unknown or unexplored. It is certainly 
true that few men could give a systematic and accordart account if 
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suddenlywasked to tell what are the independent provinces and defi- 
nite limits of holiness, piety, goodness, righteousness, virtue, wisdom, 
&c. There is, in fact, no sharp, no hard and fast line to be circum- 
scribed about them. They are often, in part at least, used synony- 
mously ; they intrude into each other’s province, and their fulness of 
meaning varies with the mental range and grasp of those who speak 
of them. The mind itself has no such apprehension of moral attri- 
butes as is implied in that of a square or triangle. All such abstracts 
have a shadowy edge and a certain elasticity and spontaneity which 
fit them admirably as media of exchange between minds of the 
most diverse order and moral finish, so tospeak. They always admit 
of and invite further analysis; they can be expanded into an almost 
infinite fulness of meaning, and yet they have sufficient precision 
for the indispensable service they have to discharge. The highest 
and holiest and most spiritually active exercises of the mind have 
their familiar scat among them: the most difficult of logical ex- 
position and yet the most consciously real, though they may be hazy 
and indistinct like the visions of the poet or seer. We believe that it 
is not wise in-rationalist metapliysicians to taunt the multitude with 
this vagueness, by way of parading their own superior sagacity. Can 
they ever create a vocabulary which shall be coextensive with the 
sober realities of human thought? or is there not ever cropping up 
the conviction of the utter inadcquacy of Janguave to do much more 
than furnish a suggestion to other minds of what we want to convey, 
which will more or less succeed in its purpose as the sympathy between 
the two partics is more or less complete. If Plato needed any defence 
agaiust the charge of raising mere abstracts into the rank of absolute 
existences, it is easy to point to the probing analysis by which he con- 
tinually, in the person of Socrates, makes them recede into thin air, 
and shows how little there is in them that is tangible or that can be 
grasped without slipping through your fingers. See his remark on 
the sincothness, and sleekness, and slipperiness of certain representa- 
tions (Tr. i. 498; Lys. 216 C), and arguinents escaping you like a 
Proteus. See Tr. 476; EKuthyphr. 15 D, E; Tr. 470; 11 D, where 
arguments are as shifty as the statues of Daedalus. Also, Tr. iv. 234, 
235; Hip. Maj. 292 D; Tr. 238, 239: 294C, and elsewhere abund- 
antly. See Grote, i. 95, 234, 380, on what le conceives Plato’s error 
in objectivising every general term. My own notion is that more 
stress is laid gn this by many strict logicians than it deserves. The 
arguments of Zeno or Parmenides are such as Plato puts.into their 
mouths, aud certainly he does not dogmatize on the strict meaning 
of general terms. It is one thing to believe that we may possibly by 
search arrive at a definition which is indisputable and adequate to - 
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the embracing all that may be classed under it, and which shall satisfy 
the universal reason of mankind, while acknowledging at every step 
that we have not yet found it in practice, any more than we have 
been able to establish the model state. See Tr. ii. 283; Rep. 592 A, 
B. I would raeher find fault with Plato for the occasional application 
of the abstracting process where it seems wholly unmeaning. It isa 
fair subject for inquiry what is the é6y which is common tv all law, the 
sublimated quintessence thut pervades all the appointments of the, 
lawgiver, as it presents itself in the Minos; but when it is asked 
whether there is a sight which is the sight of itself und of all other 
things that are not the objects of sight, aud which being sight does 
not take cognisance of colour but of its own faculty and that of others ; 
when a similar question is asked of hearing, of desire, will, love, fear ; 
also whether motion can move itself, or fire burn itself, or the eye see 
itself (Tr. iv. 182; Charm. 167 C, D; Tr. 365; Alcib. I. 132 D.), it looks 
very much like verbal trifling, and is not more pregnant of meaning 
than making a world by holding up a mirror (Tr. ii. 285; Rep. 596 D, 
E). The process of abstractiny ad infinitum is alluded to as involved in 
certain modes of proceeding (Tr. iii. 412; Parm. 132 B). We may re- 
‘mark further, that no logical discrimination of these abstracts is made. 
Abstract righteousness and an abstract table have nothing in 
common: the one, if it means anything, is the abstract of what is, 
from first to last, mental, not of anything in the external act which 
accompanied the display; while the abstract of a physical object can 
only be that which has reference to form or use (Tr. ii. 285; Rep. 596 
A). Again, other abstracts, like the dv of law, are derived from the 
mind’s translation of a written precept. All of a morag kind have 
reference to a state of consciousness or emotion in our own minds in 
which we attempt to realise the meaning of our own acts or those of 
others. But it is altogether fallacious to suppose that the mind’s con- 
cepts can be taken to pieces or made to contradict themselves, just 
like the verbal propositions which in part define them but which are 
of totally different extent. Thus the good and the useful, good and 
happiness, cannot be made to chunge places. The useful or profitable 
has nothing in it expressive of a state of mind or feeling whatever. 
The happiness of the good and the wicked is totally unlike, and can 
only be brought into comparison or contrast by some qualification. 
Before the happiness of both can be brought under one definition, a 
whole series of conditions must be attached, which, @n ordinary par- 
lance, are not taken into account. Of course endless confusion and 
contradiction is the result of an attempt to harmonize terms of vari- 
able content and shifting meaning. 


e 
“ Speech is but broken light upon the depth of the unspoken.”’—Span. Gypsey, 98. 
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Abstract beauty, justice, and holiness are subjects of knowledge, not of 
opinion or ignorance (Tr. ii. 168; Rep. 480 A). 

and concrete, the former is an idea in the mind (Tr. 196; Rep. 
507 B; Tr. 212, 213; 523 E; 524 C, D; Tr. 224; 534 C; Tr. 284, 
285 ; 595 B; 596 A). c 

Abstracticn, the process clearly desc1ibed as a taking away part after 
part in order to arrive at the thing sought (Tr. iii. 209; Statesm. 

. 268 E). 

Abuse of a thinz no argument against its use (Tr.i. 148; Gorg. 456 
D, EF); because a man has learnt to fight he is not to strike his friends 
or his father (ib.). 

Accidental death, author of, incurred in gymnastic exercises, not pun‘sh- 
able (Tr. v. 317, 318; Laws 831 A); inflicted in self-defence (Tr. 380 ; 
869 D.) 

Accidental properties do not stand opposed to individual unity (Tr. iii. 
156, 157; Soph. 251 A, B); we call the individual a man, though 
assigning to him colours, size, form, virtue, and vice (Tr. 157; 





251 B). 
Accounts should be wel] kept and money well expended (Tr. iv. 554 ; 
Epist. xii. 362 D). s 


Accumulation of negatives, undérore undéva undevos whre (Tr. i. 311; 
Phedr. 236 In; Tr. 415; Theat. 80 A; Tr tit, 154; Soph. 249 B; 
Tr. 468; Parmen.166 A; Tr. 284, 285; Cratyl. 384 D; Tr. ii. 182; 
Rep. 495 B). 

Accusative and infinitive after 67: (Tr. ii, 258; Rep. 568 B. See my 
“Syntax of Relative Pronoun,” 84). 

Achelous, in the graphic account of fragrant shade and blossom of a 
plane-tree by the fountain side (Tr.%. 304; Pheedr. 230 B). 

Achilles, his character, in Hoiner, whether better than Ulysses (Tr. iv. 
263 ; Uipp. Min. 363 B, C); Homer has made Achilles best, Nestor 
wisest, Ulysses most shifty (Tr. 264, 265 ; 364 C, D, I): a liar as well 
as Ulysses (Tr. 273, 274; 370 A, B, C, D); but unwillingly, and not 
hy design, like Ulysses (‘T'r. 274, 275 ; 370 E.; 371 A, B, UC, D,; he is 
declared inferior to Ulssses (Tr. 275 ; 371 E), inasmuch as dclibe- 
rate deception is better than unintentional, according to a view that 
has been maintained ; but Hippias questions this, und thinks this is 
contrary to law and common sense (Tr. 275 ; 372 A). 

the lover of Patroclus (Tr. iii. 490; Symp. 179 I; 180 A); 
more honoureg¢ than Alcestis (180 B); would he have died for Patro- 
clus, or Alcestis for Admctus, or Codrus for the kingdom of his chil- 
dren, had not they looked to posthumous fame, or being ever remem- 
bered ? (Tr. 546; 208 D). 

Acknowledgments of God's providence (Tr. ii. 179; Rep. 492 E), 
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Acoustics exhibit other conditions of motion, the enharmonic, which, ac- 
cording to Pythagoras, are allied to those of astronomy (Tr. ii. 220; 
Rep. 530 D); their pretensions require to be narrowly scrutinized 
(530 E); the analogy between listening for concordance in strings, 
the trying to detect the comma or any smaller interval, and star- 
gazing or peering at the heavens, thus putting the ears and eyes 
before the mind (Tr. 221; 531 A); reference to fiddlers tuning their 
strings and screwing their pegs (531 B); such persons seek numbers 
in the audible sounds and do not ascend to problems and the ground 
of symphonious relations (531 C) in search after the Good (ib.); tl.is 
is an arduous labour (531 C, D. also 530 C, D); the reasoning out of 
these relations is a prelude to a more perfect strain accomplished by 
dialectics (Tr. 222 ; 531 FE); dialectic belongs to the Intelligible, not 
the Visible, but vision imitates if in looking at animals, the stars and 
sun, &c. (Tr. 222 ; 532 A). 

Acropolis, we should guard our virtuous youth like gold therein till 
their services could be available for public use (Tr. iii. 33; Men. 
89 B). 

Action and reaction, the joint sources of phenomena (Tr. i. 387; 
Themt. 157 A); nothing is active till it meets what is passive, or tice 
versa (ib. 157 B); active and passive have no separate existence con- 
sidered as independent unities, and they change place in different 
combinations (ib.). 

implies power and asserts existence (Tr. iii. 151, 152; Soph. 
247 FE). 

Actions correspond to immutable moral , distinctions (Tr. iii. 288; 
Cratyl. 386 IX); not to be estimated by opinions anyhoy contracted 
(Tr. 289 ; 387 A); they have their appropriate instruments and mode 
of trentment (ib.); per se are indifferent, neither ugly nor beautiful, 
but only such from the way in which they are done; beautiful when 
rightly done, when not rightly, base (Tr. 491-496; Symp. 181 A; 
183 D); may they not be realised truly as well as their description in 
words ? (‘T'r. ii. 159; Rep. 473 A). 

Actors cannot at the sume time be rhapsodists (Tr. ii. 75, 76; Rep. 395 
A); nor tragic actors be comic (ib.). 

Adamant and iron, words of (Tr. i. 211; Gorg. 508 E); to be made of 
(Tr. ii. 38; Rep. 360 B); spindle and hooked joint of the distaff of ne- 
cessity made of it (Tr. 306, 307; 616 C); translated by some as 
“steel.” See also Tr. vi. 18,19; Epin. 982 C. Sge verse quoted, 
Epist. i.; Tr. iv. 478; 310 A. 

Addition of equal quantity or number to two original quantities in- 


creases the ratio of the smaller to the larger (Tr. iii. 449; Parm. 
154 D). : 
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Administration, wise, of state and family (Tr. iii. 6; Men. 73 A). 

Adulteration, the same as lying and fraud, and utterly inadmissible 
(Tr. v. 461, 462; Laws, 916 D). 

Advice to others how to prepare for death and oe (Tr. i. 231; 
Gorg. 526 E). 

/Eacus, judge in Hades, from Europe, appointed to ‘judge souls from 
Europe (Tr. i. 228, 231; Gorg. 524 A; 526C; Tr. 28; Apol. 41 A). 

aeehylus, lines of, applied to the unjust man (Tr. ii.40; Rep. 362 A) ; 
“. blamed for what he makes Thetis say of Apollo (Tr. 364 ; 383 A). 

ZEsculapius knew all about maladies, but did not attempt to cure bodies 
utterly diseased within (Tr.ii. 89; Rep. 407 D); if descended from 
Apollo would not be fond of fees, or, if fond of fees, then not descended 
from Apollo (Tr. 90 ; 408 C). 

Affinity, doctrine of, contained in Plato’s view of the inaction of similar 
atoms, inter se, as compared with those of dissimilar elements which 
become one with the victor (Tr. ii. 364, 365; Tim. 56D). See also 
Tr, 335 ; 31 C. 

Agamemnon, etymology from, “long remaining” (Tr. iii. 304, 305; 
Cratyl. 395 A); chooses the life of an eagle (Tr. ii. 310 ; Rep. 620 A, B). 

Agathon, before 30,000 Greeks in the theatre (Tr. iii. 480, 481 ; Symp. 175 
E; Tr.517; 194 A,B), observes that a few wise men are more formidable 
than many fools (194 B); proposes to lie beside Socrates, and excites 
the jealousy of Alcibiades (Tr. 574, 575, 576; 222 E; 223 A, B,C, D); 
his eulogium upon Love (Tr. 518; 194 E; 195 A); applause at its 
conclusion (Tr. 525; 198 A); his overstraincd and overloaded pane- 
gyric in the view of Socrates (Tr. 526 ; 198 E); crowned by Alcibiades 
(Tr. 556 ; 212 C, D, E). 

Aggregation by sifting and winnowing of larger and smaller atoms (Tr. 
ii, 360; Tim. 53 A); sieves, machines, and ventilating fans referred 
to (ib. 364, 365 ; 56 D). 

Agnus castus, its height and dense shade and fragrance (Tr. i. 304; 
Phaedr. 230 B). 

Agreeable is done for the sake of the good, not the good for that of the 
agreeable (Tr. i. 201, 202; Gorg. 500 A, B, C). 

Agreement as to the thing and not the name essential to clear reasoning 
(Tr. iii. 106; Soph. 218 C). 

Agricultural laws first to be settled; no one to move his neighbour's 
landmark (Tr. v.337; Laws, 842 E). 

Agriculture, its pleasures and hardships; bewailing drought and rain, 
unseasonable heat and cold (Tr. vi. 47, 48 ; Axioch. 368 C). 

Agriculturists, laws to be made for them, and flock and bee masters 
(Tr. v. 336, 337; Laws, 842 D). 

Ailments, their cure ; emetics ; upward and downward purges; cautery ; 
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knife ; diet; wrapping up the head (Tr. ii. 88; Rep. 406 D); drugs 
and the knife(Tr. 89; 407 D); impletion and depletion (ib.). 

Air, ether, water, absurd as principles of things, and a contradiction of 
his previous theory on the part of Anaxagoras (Tr. i. 104, 105; 
Pheed. 98 C, De E). 

Ajax, delight of meeting him in the other world (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 41 A); 
chooses the life of a lion (Tr. ii. 310; Rep. 620 A, B). 

AxorBravEs I, and II. See Summary, pages 205, 207. 

Alcibiades, his natural advantages (Tr. iv. 3]1; Alcib. I. 103 A); his 
ambition would not be satisfied with so narrow a field as Europe (Tr. 
318, 8314; 105C; Tr. 380, 381; Alcib. II. 141 A, B); not observing 
Socrates, bursts in intoxicated, and crowns Agathon (Tr. iii. 553, 554 ; 
Symp. 212 C, D, FE; 213 A); his sudden surprise and real or affected 
jealousy (Tr. 557; 213 C, D); decks Socrates with some of the fillets 
Cib.); elects himself symposiarch (Tr. 558; 213 E); his picturesque 
and graphic sketches of Socrates (Tr. 561; 215 A); intended as 
truth, not fun (ib.); declares Socrates to be like Marsyas, or the 
figures of Silenus and the Satyrs, which, when opened, show a 
statue of one of the gods within (Tr. 573, 574; 215 B; 221 E; 
222 D); ashamed on account of his broken promises of amendment, 
and wishes Socrates dead (Tr. 563; 216 B, C); again compares 
Socrates to Silenus (Tr. 564, 573; 216 D; 221 D); flatters himself 
with regard to the power of his beauty ; (Tr. 565, 569 ; 217 A; 219 
C); nariates how he tempted Socrates (Tr. 565, 566, 567; 217 B, C, 
D, E; 218 A, B, C, D); the reply of Socrates (Tr. 568; 218 E), who 
depreciates himself (Tr. 569; 219 A), and refuses compliance with 
the offers of Alcibiades (219 C); not otherwise treated than as @ 
father or elder brother (ib.); 8urpassed by Socrates in courage, en- 
durance, and in the power of drinking or abstinence (Tr. 570, 571; 
219%; 220 A, B; 220 FE); account of his pleasantry (Tr. 575, 576 ; 
222 KE; 223 A, B, C). 

&AnOhs Sdza, or Béta per aisOhoews adso0) as opposed to vojnais pera 
Adyou, is that which, by the aid of unreasoning sensitivity, takes cog- 
nisance of the eternally derived but not absolutely existent, while 
the latter comprehends that which has no beginning, viz., the eter- 
nally existent (Tr. ii. 331, 332; Tim. 27 D; 28 A); the first are de- 
signated as the aicéynrd, the yryvdueva, and yevynrd (28 ©); the 
difference of aAn6ys 5ééa and vos is further discussed (Tr. 358; 51 OC, 
D, E; 52 A), where the former is again joined per’ aig@foews. Three 
forms of cognisance, vods, Aoyiouds, and aia@hois, coupled with 8dfa, 
are given (Tim. Locr. 94 C); &anéhs 3dka is again assigned to the 
better horse of the tripartite soul, that which is lordly necked and 
eagle-nosed, with form erect and perfect joints (Tr. i. 330 ;*Phsedr. 253 
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D; Tr, iii. 25,28; Meno. 84 C; 86 A; Tr. 44, 45, 46, 47; 97 B, D; 
98 C; 99 A, B); these dd&ae ddnOets run away unless chained (Tr. 
44:97 D); they are almost treated like innate ideas in the examina- 
tion of the boy, who has correct answers drawn out of him in relation 
to geometry (Tr. 25; Meno. 84 C); dreams or Jatent recollections 
from a previous existence (Tr. 28; 86 A); in some respects not infe- 
rior to knowledge or science as regards rectitude of action (Tr. 44 ; 
97 B); compared to the statues of Daedalus (97 D); they are termed 

“also dpOal Sétu. (See alyo province of opinion, Tr. ii. 163, 164, 
165; Rep. 476 Kk; 477 A, B, C, D, E; 478 A. B O,D; Tr. 195; 506C; 
Tr. 224; 534 A; Tr. 293; 603 A, B; Tr. i. 443; Theet. 201 A, B.) 

Alliteration, &yapov, &rada, &oreov (Tr. i. 814,315 ; Phadr. 239 EK), with 
aw sounds 8: wayTds wacay madvTws Tpobuuiay reipacbe exew (Tr. iv. 
203: Menex. 246 C.) This accumulation and alliteration is a 
favourite practice of the Greek tragedians. 

Amber, its property of attracting substances, cited as being analogous 
to the phanomena of respiration, the action of the cupping glass, the 
coinciding of musical vibrations, the rise of water in pipes, fall of 
thunderbolts (Tr. ii. 394; Tim. 80 A ; Tr. vi. 163; Tim. Locr. 101 E ; 
102 A). . 

Ammon, the divine utterance of, referred to; the man who regards 
written Innguage as doing more than putting us in mind of what we 
knew before said to be ignorant of it; written words, like painting, 
answer no questions (Tr. 1. 355, 356; Pheredr, 275 D),. 

Analogy of mathematics (Tr. ii, 189; Statesman, 257 B). 

dvadoyiavy xara (‘Tim. Locr, Tr. vi. 148: 94 B,C), opposed to xara 
evOuwpiay; things compounded according to the best analogy or 
proportion, with forees duly equaled, are neither overpowered nor 
overpower others, so as to undergo augmentation or decay, but 
remain in an indissoluble bond, agrecable to the best reason (Tr. 150; 
95 B, C). ; 

Anaxagoras, hissaying of “all things mixed in one” (Tr. i. 158; Gorg. 
465 D; Tr. 72; Phed. 72 C): declares mind to be the disposing 
cause of all things (Tr. 103, 104; Phad. 97 C, D, FE; 98 A, B); but 
he is not true to his principles when he has recourse to secondary 
agencies (Tr. 104, 105; 98 C, D, FE); referred to in connection with 
Pericles, as pretending to teach meteorology, or loftiness of thought, 
and the nature of reason and the lack of it (Tr. 349; Phadr. 270 A; 
Tr. iv. 215; Hipp. Maj. 283 A). 

Animal, is everything which partakes of life, a definition which is in- 
tended to include plants as well, though these are animals without 
locomotion (Tr. ii. 390, 391; Tim. 77 B, C); the gods are animals as 
they have life (Tr. iii. 93; Euthyd. 302 FE), 
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Answers will be shaped not to what things are, but to what they appear 
(Tr. ii. 13; Rep. 337 C); difficulty of, where the person questioned 
does not know and is overawed by the presence of some one of weight 
(Tr. 14; 337 FE). 

Anytus, son of the wealthy and wise Anthemion, who gained his riches 
by wisdom and assiduity, and takes on him no lofty airs, nor is pom- 
pous or important (Tr. ii. 33, 34; Meno. 90 A). 

Antagonism of good and evil (Tr. i. 411; Thest.176 A). 

Antecedent plural, followed by 87s, singular (‘T'r. ii. 256; Rep. 566 D.) 
See Stallbaum, and instances cited (Tr.110 ; 426 C; ‘T'r. i. 276 ; Protag. 
345 D, &c.). 

dyrivdoyixds, as distinguished from 8:cavieds; in the former the pro- 
cess is by short questjon and answer, in the latter by long replics to 
discussions conducted at length (Tr. iii. 117; Sophist, 225 B). 

Antinomies, proofs and denials of contradictory propositions, such as 
that “ the one and the many both are and are not” (Tr. iii. 420, 421; 
Parm. 137 B, C, &c.). 

_ Antipodes, 7d Katavrikpd; the man who should walk round a solid 
sphere would have to speak of the same as both above and below, and 
leave his feet opposed, ayrimous ; it is not the part of a wise man to 
talk of up and down in reference to a sphere (Tr. ii. 372, 373; Tim. 
63 A). Varmenides is said to have been the first who maintained 
that the earth was spherical, and Aristotle to have maintained and 
proved it (Grote, Plat. i. 26, note). 

Antiquity, loss of its traditions, among the early races of men (Tr. ii. 
416; Critias, 109 I). : 

Ants, the form of, assumed by souls not wholly philosophic but possess- 
ing political virtnes (Tr. 1. 85 ;@Phead. 82 B); men compared to ants 
living on the border of a swamp (Tr.118; 109 B). 

éyrwuocla, the declaration upon oath made by plaintiff and defen- 
dant, but it seems rather to be put for the strict letter of the indict- 
ment to be urged only subject to the flow of the clepsydra. and with- 
out introduction of irrelevant matter (Tr. 1. 407 ; Thest. 172 E). 

Apollodorus, the Cyzicenian, chosen for a leader by the Athenians, 
though a foreigner, as well as Phanosthenes, the Andrian, and He- 
raclides, the Clazomenian (Tr. iv. 307; Io. 541 C). 

Apologue of Alcinous (Tr. ii. 304; Rep. 614 B). 

Aprotoay. See Summary, page 1. 

Apothegms, short sentenecs, worthy of being held in remembrance, in- 
vented by the lovers of Lacedemonian culture, dedicated, as first- 
fruits of wisdom, to Apollo, at Delphi: eg. “Know thyself;” 
“‘ Nothing in excess ;” ‘It is difficult to be good” (Tr. i, 273 ; Protag. 
313 A,B). See Aristogeiton. ° 
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Apparition of a heautiful female in white foretclls the death of 
Socrates (Tr. i. 32 ; Crito, 44 A). 

Appearance, is it real, or does anything underlie it? Are our sense 
perceptions all that exist, and is it absurd to talk of things cognis- 
able by intellect alone? If intellect and truc sensuous perception 
both exist, there are mental objects, voodwera; if these are one and 
the same, the phenomenal and intelligible ure confounded ; the ex- 
istence of these unseen voodmeva is then asserted (Tr. ii. 357, 358 ; 

“ Tim. 51 B,C, D, E; 52A). See also d6fa per’ aicOjoews, as opposed 


Appearances, said to be only necessary for the orator to consult, because 
persuasion depends less on truth than popular impression (Tr. i. 337 ; 
Pheedr. 260 A); are real to those to whom they arise (Tr. 381; Thest. 
152 A); are they the same with perceptions, and do perceptions 
always indicate reality and agree with science or knowledge in 
wanting all that is false? (Tr. 382; 152 C); are they the same to all 
persons and animals? (Tr. 383 ; 153 EF ; 154 A); what appears to each, 
said to be that which exists for him (Tr. 393; 161 C). We may re- 
mark, while on the subject of appearances, that the language of phi- 
losophers is anything but clear respecting the distinction between 
real and phenomenal. A painting or a shadow cannot be made to 
disclose more than its coloured or shaded flat surface, however inge- 
niously framed to deceive. Any experiment upon it at once proves 
what it is. A solid substance, on the contrary, is always something 
more than the one phenomenal impression which it conveys. We 
cannot vary it by thinking, but by moving we can get round it, or 
see behind it, and educe ten thousand phenomenal variations, which 
point to something in it not in oufselves, since if the body moved as 
we moved, we should see no change. We can also distinguish he- 
tween a picture or shadow and a merely mental image in a similar 
way. Our external world isan appearance, not of the phantasm class, 
nor even of the picture or shudow. The phenomena remain perma- 
nently the same under like circumstances, and may be made to vary 
by a thousand experimental processes, which tell a consistent tale, and 
which show that the phenomenon of the moment is not all. There isa 
something which is more than the phsenomenon, and may be made to 
develop thousands of others more than what we have ever yet realised 
in experience. The phenomenon never changes itself, nor does the 
mental volitinn change it. The conclusion is irresistible that to every 
change of the phenomenon there corresponds a change in that of 
which the phenomenon is only the momentary one-sided expression, 
or that our relation to the object has changed. So much, at least, we 
claim on behalf of the reality of un external world; and if the series 
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of changes is as complex as the phsenomena represented by them, 
little will be got by supposing that things as they are have no corre- 
spondence with what appears. Our own common sense is clearly the 
best expositor ; nor are we likely to find anything in philosophy that 
can better help gs to unriddle the difficulty. This is our real exter- 
nal world, the only one wecan know; and until we assume a nature 
wholly diverse, we cannot look beyond or outside it. Like creatures 
living immersed in a circumambient ocean of sea or air, we cannot get 
rid of its aspects, nor the effccts of its pressure or stimulus, though 
from habit we have no sentient impression of their presence, and can 
only gasp and die out of them. No one can ever be brought to be- 
lieve that the productions of the great masters in literuture or art are 
fantasies in his own mind, or that the daily advances with the spec- 
troscope and micruscope do not point to something out of the mind 
of him who reads of them. Again, we are in no danger of confound- 
ing reality with our dreams. We know when we are really burnt or 
have aleg broken. We cun experiment during a lasting or lingering 
illness, in a hundred convincing ways, on the one series of experi- 
énces, while the others are unstable und evanescent, and often con- 
tmdict the reasoning principle altogether. No man can be an 
ideologer except for the purpose of metaphysical exercitation. There 
lie at the basis of all thinking and feeling certain axiomata which 
refuse further explanation, because they are already elements and no 
further decomposable. 

A priori and a posteriori distinguished (Tr. ii. 200, 201; Rep. 510 B, C, 
D; 511 A, B, C, D, E). 

Apterous orders spoken of, as well as of plantigrade, biped, qguadruped, 
and winged (Tr. iii. 206; Statedn. 266 E). 

Aptitude for acquirement, conpled with gentleness and manliness or 
courage, very uncommon (Tr. i. 371; Theset. 143 E). 

Aqueous, tle same body may exist solid, liquid, or gaseous; water be- 
comes ice, or, when heated, becomes breath, air, or fiery gas. Thickened 
vapours become fog or cloud, and rain when more condensed; we 
ought not to talk of fire, air, or water, but only of body as fiery, 
gaseous, or liquid (Tr. ii. 355 ; Tim. 49 C). 

Archelaus, the example of u tyrant (Tr. i. 166; Gorg. 472 D; Tr. 230; 
525 D). 


Architect, differs from his workman the mason (Tr. iii. 198; Statesm. 
259 E). ; 


Ardisus, story of his sufferings in the other world (Tr. ii. 806; Rep. 
615 C, D, E). 


Arguments which are sound sre not to be indiseriniinataly rejected 
with those that are not s0, nor is truth or knowlcdge to be &bandoned 
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for any such reason (Tr. i.95; Phed. 90 D); when drawn from pro- 
bability or superficial resemblance, they are not to be trusted in 
geometry or other things (Tr. 97; 92 D). 

Aristides, a rare example of justice in high station (Tr. i. 231; Gorg. 
526 A). u 

Aristodemus (Tr. iii. 576; Symp. 223 D). 

Aristogeiton, the story of, and Harmodius, and aleo of the setting up 
Hermes in the streets with inscriptions rivalling the Delphic yvopa, 
such as, “Go thy way thinking what is just; “ Do not deceive thy 
friend ’ (Tr. iv. 439, 440; Hipparch. 228 B). See Apothegms. 

Aristopbancs, alluded to (Tr. i. 69 ; Pheed.70 C); speaks of his yester- 
duy’s potations (Tr. iii. 482; Symp.176 B); his whole life has refer- 
ence to Dionysus and Aphrodite; probably looking to his business ag 
wu comic poet rather than his personal character, thaugh both may be 
aimed at (Tr. 485, 486; 17715); has a fit of hiccough, through reple- 
tion (Tr. 500: 185 C); his hiccough ceases, and he relates a fanciful 
myth (Tr. 507 to 516; 189 A, B, C, D, E; 190, 191, 192, 193) through- 
out. Again brought in (Tr. 574 to 576; 222 E; 223 A, B, C, D). 

Aristotle, a person 50 numed (Tr. iii. 420, 421; Paria. 137 ©). 

Arithmetic, twofold, vulgar and philosophic (Tr. iv. 90; Phileb. 56 D). 

Art, its twofold nature as science and practice (Tr. iv. 88; Phileb. 55 
D); when great requires study and contemplation of nature (Tr. i. 48, 
349; Pheedr. 269 EF), its use in oratory (Tr. 337; 260 C); said that 
oratory lies and is no true art, and that the true art of speaking must 
grasp truth (Tr. 338; 260 E); no one by mcre technical rules can 
approach the poetic threshold of the muses, but must participate in 
madness (‘Tr. 321; 245 A); has to do with measurement (Tr. iii, 284, 
235; Statesm. 285 A, B,C); not ak irrational thing (‘I'r. i. 157; Gorg. 
465 Aj; is there in all art the radical defect of some higher art to de- 
termine what is advantageous for it, und so on ad infinitum? (Tr. ii. 19 : 
Rep. 342 A, B); this is answered in the negative, when it is correctly 
art (ib.); it rules and controls that of which it is the art (342 C); 
arts are not to be confounded because they cross each other's path 
(Tr. 23, 24 ; 346 C); the particular use to which an art is applied con- 
stitutes its specialty (Tr. 31; ib.; 353 A); that which urts have in 
common is some attendant advantage, such as that of pay, when they 
share the urt of pecuniary recompense (ib.) ; the fees paid for its exer- 
cise no part of the art as such (Tr. ii. 24; 346 D); exumples in point 
(ib.) ; is there any or no use in the gratuitous exercise of it? (346 D, 
E) ; no art nor government consults its own utility but that of the 
weaker (ib.); thatisits special function or specialty, which it performs 
better than other arts do (Tr. 31; 353 A); what its special virtuo 
does will be that which it discharges well, and what its special defect 
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accomplishes will be ill discharged (Tr. 32; 353); inelegance 
therein or illiberality to be restrained in the same way as in the case 
of poetry (T'r. 83; 401 B); is the discovery of things (Tr. iv. 450; 
Minos, 314 A, B). 

Article and partigiple, in nominative with a subject in the dative, put 
for relative and finite verb, 6 yevoduevos avdynn 8) rovtT@ AbKw 
yevéoda (Tr. ii. 255; Rep. 565 E). Common in New Testament 
Greek. 

Artists to be chosen who shall be like a health-bringing breeze from an 
excellent climate, wafting men onward to virtue (Tr. ii. 83; Rep. 
401 C). 

Artizuns not wiser than the pocts in believing that their knowledge ex- 
tended to all subjects (Tr. i. 8, 9; Apol. 22 D). 

Arts, empirically discovered (Tr. i. 137, 138; Gorg. 448 C). 

Aspasia, teachcs Pericles and Socrates oratory (Tr. iv. 186; Menex. 235 
3 represented as glucing together scraps from the funeral oration, 
** and giving Socrates a lesson, and as «ll but roundly beating and 
be-rating him for being forgetful (Tr. 187; 236 B). 

Assimilation, doctrine of; our outward frame is always wasting and 
distributing its fellow elements to their like, aud the minutely- divided 
blood-molecules distribute kindred atoms to* the several structures, 
producing growth when in excess, or decay when in defect (Tr. ii. 
895; Tim. 81 A). 

Association of ideas, the doctrine of (Tr. i. 78, 74; Phad. 73 D); attri- 
buted to memory (ib.); connects like and unlike (74 A; Tr. 503; 
Lysis, 220 A). 

Astronomy, we ought to search out the Supreme God and the universe, 
not to busy ourselves too deeply in scrutinizing secondary causes 
(Tr. v. 306, 307; Laws, 821 A); sun and moon and evening and 
morning stars are planets (821 B, C); orbits of the stars partake of 
order and design and of mind, and he whe takes an enlarged view of 
their constitution is opposed to atheism (Tr. 542; 966 FE); alleged 
tendency of the study of astronomy to atheism (Tr. 543, 544; 967 A); 
astronomical follies and speculations derided (Tr. iv. 419, 420; Rivals, 
132B); Thales taunted by the Thracian damsel (Tr. i.409; Themt. 
174 A, B). See Planetary Spheres. Astronomy and geometry the 
studies of the philosopher (Tr. 408; Thest. 173 E); astronomy the 
science of moving solids (Tr. ii. 218; Rep. 528 D); to be studied with 
geometry and number, with a view to the search after the really ex- 
istent and good (Tr. 216 to 218; 526 E; 527 C, D; 528 D, E); put 
next after plane geometry (528 E) ; compels the soul to look upward ; 
this, however, is questioned, as the present mode of handling philo- 
sophly makes it look earthwards (Tr. 218; 529 A); gaztng on the 
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ornaments of a ceiling on tiptoe not an operation of the intellect but 
of the eyes, while the half-closed downward scrutinizing look may 
contemplate Being and the Unseen (Tr. 219; 529 B, C); case of a 
man on his back on land or sea looking upward, not one of scientific 
search (ib.); the stars which stud the sky, like the roof ornaments 
above referred to (529 B), are beautiful, but do not disclose to us 
those higher truths contained in their true numbers, paths, and velo- 
cities in space (529 D); the bearing of their motions on agriculture 
and strategy has been before alluded to (Tr. 217; 527 D); the varie- 
gated heavens but a pattern of higher truths, and no more able, per 
se, to teach Jaws of symmetry, number, and proportion than the 
statues of Dedalus (Tr. 219; 529 D, E); the practical astronomer 
will recegnise the beauty of the orbs, and that the heavens and their 
hosts have been admirably fashioned by their Maker, but he will deny 
that this will prove the unchanging nature of their periods (Tr. il. 
220 ; 530 Bj; a further study is necessary, that of acoustics (Tr. 22Q 
221 ; 530 C, D, E; 531 A, B, C; Tr. i. 141; Gorg. 451 C). 

Atalanta, chooses the life of an athlete in the other world (Tr. ii. 310; 
Rep. 620 A, B). 

Atheists, none who have been such in youth have maintained their 
scepticism in old age (Tr. v. 410, 483; Laws, 888 C; 929 C); those 
who are not such often hold that the gods take no account of human 
affairs, or that they are easily bent by prayers and sacrifices to wink 
at wrong (ib.); as a remedy for this state of mind recourse must be 
had to the lawgiver (Tr. 411; 888 D); Socrates denies the imputa- 
tion of atheism (Tr. i. 138, 14; Apol.27 A). See further Tr. v. 548 ; 
Laws, 966 E; 967 A. See what is said on the changes of belief 
effected by time ; that what was onéc least deserving of credence, now 
no longer appears so, and what was formerly believed is so no longer 
or is least regarded (Tr. iv. 485; Epist. ii. 314 B). 

Athenian prejudice of caste in not freely intermarrying (Tr. i. 215; 
Gorg. 512 C). 

Athenians, said to be 9000 years old on the authority of records of 
Sais, preserved for 8000 years (Tr. ii.527; Tim. 23 E; Tr, ii. 415 to 
418; Critias, 108 EK; 111 A, B); were they bettered by Pericles ? (Tr. 
i. 219; Gorg. 515 E;) made idle, talkative, covetous and cowards by 
pay (ib.); impossibility of being safe among them or any other mob, 
where an individual is contending only for what is just (Tr. i.19; 
Apol. 31 E): corrupt their young philosophers by ovations and stormy 
blame and praise in their public mectings (Tr. ii. 179; Rep. 492 B, 
C), and by punishments and fines where they cannot bring a man to 
their mode of thinking (492 D); impossibility of running counter to 
this despotism but by God’s help (Tr. 179; 492 E), 
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Athens, a city most highly reputed for wisdom and strength (Tr. i. 16, 
17; Apol. 29 D); compared to a great lazy, well-bred horse, requir- 
ing stimulus (Tr. 18; Apol. 30 EF). 

Athletes require a speciul dict; their habits sleepy and soon disordered 
(Tr. ii. 86; Rap. 404 A); our warrior athletes, on the contrary, re- 
quire to be like sleepless dogs, tolerant as well of drought as of cold 
(ib.); Womer never feasts his heroes during their campaigns on fish 
or boiled mcuts, but only on roast, because camp kettles are an impe- 
diment (Tr. 86; 404 C); makes no mention of condiments given to 
his warriors (ib.). 

Atlantis, island of, and its extensive dominion over other isles and the 
continent of Europe, extending to Tyrrhenia, Libya, and Egypt; 
submerged by flood and earthquake in twenty-four hours (Tr. ii. 328 ; 
Tim. 25 A; Tr.415; Critias, 108 I); its place occupied by mud and 
impassable by ships (ib.); effect of sca’s encroachment and denuda- 
tion described (Tr. 418, 111 A, B); is assigned to Neptune (Tr. 
421; 113 ©); thickly peopled and occupied with houses, docks, ships, 
and innumerable traftickers (Tr. 425; 117 I). 

Atlas, stronger than, more immortal and more capable of sustaining all 
#hings than the good and fit (Tr. i. 105; Pheed.99 C). 

Atomic laws; molecules have geometric shapes (Tr.1i. 364; Tim. 56 
B); elsewhere spoken of as triangles (Tr. 362; 54 B); of whieh the 
most beautiful is that which has its hypothenuse twiee the shorter 
side (ib.; Tr. 363; 55 A); these molecules are so small as to be invi- 
Bible by themselves and can only be seen en masse (Tr. 361, 365; 56 
D); effeet no change on atoms of hike | kind but enter dito changed 
relations with unhke (66 D); matter cannot move itself, and heat and 
motion are related, while OLAS intcrpenetrate and decupy inter- 
stices between other atoms Cib.; Tr. 366; 57 1). 

Atomic theory, None of the ancient philosophers or physicists is 
worthy to compare, probably, with Democritus, whom Plato, whether 
by accident or from contempt or jealousy, never mentions. The 
system of this great man maintained the reality of the outer world 
and of space, apart from the mere conception of it in our minds. 
Just ag water in which a buoyant or submerged body can be freely 
moved is real. or a vessel may exist cither full or empty and be re- 
filled again, so is it with air, or that which the air would occupy 
were the air withdrawn. Space is that which no abstraction can 
further decompose or simplify, and to which the ideas of geometry, 

, form, motion, quantity, and number inseparably belong; valid, how- 
ever, for objects contained in it, as they stand related to our senses or 
conclusions of the understanding. Tho real externality of such 
grounds of phenomena is a fundamental belief resting en our utter 
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inability to produce them by any conscious operation of the mind 
itself, corroborated by all other human expcrience. If the changes 
that take place are nothing but some unconscious play of fancy, they 
require an elaborate contrivance of mental constitution, which, in the 
absence of our involuntary interpretation of them, xre infinitely more 
baffling and hard of conception than the theory they seck to displace. 
The real, if it exists, cannot be more real, nor can it be otherwise 
apprehended. Of the properties of these external bodies, some appeal 
to special organs of sense, as taste, hearing, sight, smell, not the less 
corresponding to real differences, hut conceivably absent or variable, 
without interfering with the general notion of body. Others belong to 
@ more comprehensive estimate, are more inseparable, and rest, at 
least in part, on conceptions of the understanding. Democritus cor- 
rectly held and expressed this distinction of primary und secondary. 

e also held that the density or weight of bodies is due to the pre- 
sence of a larger orsmaller number of atoms, equally heavy, in a given 
solid space, just as the moderns do; that there were fundamental dif- 
ferences in size and form among them which might explain all the dif- 
ferent effects they produce on our senses, a notion which still holds its 
place among us; that generation and destruction were the resulté of 
passing changes which neither altered nor lessened the atomic 
elements, but belonged wholly to rearrangements of the molecules ; 
and this view is still recognised as the true onc. Of gravity or celes- 
tial rotation, though they are the two great facts of any cosmical 
theory, he could give no intelligible account; it is sufficient praise 
that he recognised their vast influence in the system of the universe. 
Neither can we. It is here that we are brought face to face with in- 
finite power and intelligent adjustthent, or that we must admit in 
mattcr a self-ordaining power, which is not a whit less marvellous 
and worthy to be worshipped, if we follow our religious instincts after 
shutting out the Eternal mind. In thespeculations of Democritus on 
the course of nature as carried on by the operation of fixed laws which 
have been acting from all eternity, by means of forces or energies 
transmitted inan endless round or long succession not yet exhausted, 
if not unending, he is entirely coincident with the modern materialistic 
view, or that which banishes allintervention on the Creator’s part to 
a period indefinitely remote. Nor do we know that in the last resort 
he would have dcnied the doctrine of a divine providence and ruler, 
though he mey be certainly pardoned for having less than a Chris- 
tian’s clearness of view of that subject. He believed in the existence 
of mind, though he may have conceived that mind is a result of 
bodily organization ; an opinion still as strongly held by some who do 
not for @ moment confound the distinct provinces of physics and 
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psychology. The phenomena of the senses and the intellect are not 
less different whatever theory of mental origin we hold. We only know 
of mental functions in connection with an exquisite bodily structure, 
and at death those functions and our personal consciousness may put 
on another ard diviner body elsewhere. John Locke agrees in this. 
On similar grounds I would defend the vods of Anuxagoras as strictly 
anulogous to our idea of creative intelligence, though confusedly in- 
volved with its own subordinate operations, as ours might and would 
be apart from Revelation and our more developed reasoning. 

Atoms have form,and by thcir junction produce earth, water, air, fire 
(Tr. vi. 156, 157; Tim. Locr. 97 E) ; taking the elementary trigon or 
triangle as given above, two such or six will make up tlie equilateral, 
according as the sides are conjoined in one way or another. Four 
equilateral planes form the pyramid (I presume the tetrahedron with 
four equal solid angles) ((Tr. 158; 98 D), which is the most minute 
aud unstable, and the form of fire. The cube, with its six sides and 
eight solid angles, the most stable, is that of earth (Tr. 157; 98 C); 
the octahedron, with cight faces and six solid angles, is that of air. 
The icosahedron, with twenty triangular faces and twelve solid angles, 
fs the laryest and heaviest, that of water; and the dodecahedron is 
the model of the universe, approaching as it does the sphere (Tr. 157, 
158; 98 A, B, C, D). The icositetrahedron would have been better 
chosen as the more regular derivative of the cube. 

Atreus, its etymology, from a word signifying what is deadly (Tr. ii. 
305; Cratyl. 395 B). 

Attic, suburban scenery (‘T'r. i. 303, 304, 313 ; Phadr. 229 B; 230 B; 
238 D). = 

Attraction, the qualifying adjectfve of the demonstrative clause, trans- 
ferred into the relative clause, r@v boa OaddTria (Tr, iv. 20; Phileb. 
21 C); 80, also, Oecorépov (‘Tr. 402; Theag. 122 B), with relutive ois 
(Tr. ii. 151; Rep. 466 A). 

abtol écuev, “ We are alone” (Tr. iii. 420; Parm. 137 A). 

avrogxediaerw, “to extempourize,’ é& troyulov, “on the spur of tke 
moment’ (Tr. iv. 185; Menex. 235 C, D). 

avrdxOoves (Tr. ii. 416; Critias, 109 D; Tr. iv. 188; Menex. 237 B; 
Tr, iii. 210, 226; Statesm. 269 D; 279 D, E). 

Auxiliary class, like good sheep-dogs, not to maltreat the flocks as if 
they were wolves (‘Tr, ii. 99; Rep. 416 A, B); more noble than victors 
in the Olyinpian games, and not to be put on a level with thuse cn- 
gaged in other pursuits (Tr, 151; 466 A). 

Avenger of blood ; justice in this capacity appoints that the doer should 
suffer like vengeance, and blood can only be washed out in this way 
(Tr. v. 385, 386; Laws, 872 C, D, E; 873 A). . 
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Awkwardness of philosophers in courts of law ( Tr.i. 407; Theset. 172 
C, D). 

Axrocnuts. See Summary, page 239. 

Axioms or truisms : “ Nothing becomes greater or less while it is equal :” 
“That from which nothing is subtracted, or to Which nothing is 
added, can never be other than equal; “ Nothing can first begin to 
exist without being produced ’ (Tr. i. 385; Theet.155 A, B). 


BL. 


Bacchus, said to be muddled in his wits by the intervention of Juno 
(Tr. v. 74; Laws, 672 B),. 

Badness is involuntary; no one becomes wilfully bad, but only by 
reason of a bad habit of body or defcetive training (Tr. ii. 402; Tim. 
86D; Tr. iv. 242; Hipp. Maj. 296 C); it is the more powerful and 
better soul that sets willingly when it commits injustice; the good 
man does it voluntarily, and the bad man involuntarily (Tr. iv. 283 ; 
Hipp. Min. 3876 A, B); Hippias refuses to grant this, and complains 
that Socrates unsettles him (Tr. 283; 376 ©); he deelares, tov, that 
the laws take a different view (Tr. 275; 372 A); the doctrine of the 
supenionty of the willingly bad further supported by examples (Tr. 
2773 875 ©). 

Bag full of arguments (Tr. i. 893; Themt. 161 A). 

Baggage, ignorance how to pack it, or to make sauecs. or fawning 
speeches, no ground of reproach to the philosopher (Tr. i. 410, 411; 
Theet. 175 FE), 

Ballot, or equality of the lot, to be enfployed for avoiding the 1l-nature 
of the mob; God and good fortune to be invoked in prayer to direct 
the result aright (Tr. v. 201; Laws, 757 EF). 

Bankers and rich men, their conversation worthless compared with phi- 
losophical discourse (Tr, iii. 475; Symp. 175 C). 

Banter of Socrates (Tr, iv. 407,408; Theag. 125 A, D). 

Baptized, an expression used of those soddeu with drink (Ty. iii. 482 ; 
Symp. 176 B). 

Barter to be made without adulteration of the article exchanged, which 
is lying and fraudulent, though too lenicutly regardcd by the multi- 
tude (Tr. v. 461, 462; Laws, 916 D); is prayer and sacrifice to the 
gods barter ? Tr. 1.474, 475; Futhyphr. 14 1), 

Base metal, 2 man not to be this, but always simple and true, and to 
take care that he is not deceived by any adulterated metal in others 
(Tr. v. 173,174; Laws, 738 F; 739 A), 

Baseness is ywifter than death (Tr. i, 26, 27; Apol. 39 B). 
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Battle of the Giants (Tr. iii. 149; Sophist, 246 A; Tr. ii. 59; Rep. 
378 C). 

Be and become, their difference (Tr. i. 268, 269; Protag. 339 A, B,C, 
D; 340B). 

Beard, an elemewt of grace and beauty (Tr. i. 237; Protag. 309 B). 

Beast, great wild, who must be petted and studicd and soothed, and 
carefully approached, an appropriate simile fur the public (Tr. ii. 180; 
Rep. 493 A, B,C). 

Beating, cutting, wounding, when suffered, is indecorous, but not neaily 
so much as the perpetrating such acts (Tr. i. 211; Gorg. 508 1). 

Beating cover, in quest of righteousness or justice, described ; also the 
obscurity of the thicket or brake in which it Jay concealed (Tr. ii. 
121; Rep. 436 B, C). 

Beautiful and just and good (Tr. iii. 276; Statesm. 309 C); is a divine 
opinion in a race possessed (ib.); beautiful reasons compared to in- 
eantations (Tr. iv. 117, 118; Charm. 156 FE); is good (Tr. 338, 334 ; 
Aleib. I. 116 C); beautiful things, bodies, colours, forms, sounds, pur- 
suits, are such in respect of utility or being pleasurable (Tr. i. 169; 
Gorg. 474 D, 11); it is the same with the beauty of the sciences (Tr. 
170 ; 475 A); the praise of beautiful persons open to suspicion (Tr. 
371; Thewt.143 I); beautiful, and pure, and good, and other simple 
ideas not cognisable in themselves (Tr. iii. 415 ; Parmen. 154 B, C); 
the beautiful is, according to the proverb, a difficult thing (Tr. 284; 
Cratyl. 384 B; Tr. ii. 185; Rep. 497 D); we become beautiful by 
partaking of beauty and goodness (Tr. 1.107; Phad. 100 D); the 
passion for the beautiful is inspired by harmony and rhythm, tending 
to all nobleness, goodness, and simplicity (Tr. ii. 84; Hep. 401 E); 
beautiful moral principles in the soul make a man to be loved in the 
highest degree (Tr. 85 ; £02 D); loving what is beautiful and orderly 
the source of true love (403 A); if a lover does not look to beautiful 
consequenecs he is to be blamed (403 B); the beautiful is the end of 
music (Tr. 85; 403 C); beautiful things are hard, a saying (Tr. 119, 
129; 435 C); not to be scparated from the good (Tr. v. 59, 60; Laws, 
663 B); the beautiful life excels in its whole scheme as productive of 
good esteem (Tr. 162; 7321); most beautiful and greatest of sym- 
phonies is the greatest wisdom (Tr. 99 ; Laws, 689 D); just men, and 
matters, and actions are all beautiful (Tr. 363 ; 859 D); and this de- 
spite ugliness of body (ib.); with regard to the Just and the Beautiful, 
we ought to act and think as the lawgiver teaches (Pr. 414; 890 C); 
how should it not be beautiful to indulge in judicial inquiries, sceing 
that justico is beauty ? (Tr. 497; 937 E); is not gold, nor the ivory of 
Phidigs (Tr. iv. 229, 230; Hipp. Maj. 289 E; 290 A, B, C); that 
which suits each is beautiful (Tr. 231; 290 D); in this s@nse figwood 
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is more beautiful than gold for spoons (Tr. 232; 291 A); the beauti- 
ful is now declared to be riches, old age, splendid burial, &c. (Tr. 
233; 291 E); is the beautiful the real or the apparent? (Tr. 238, 
239; 294 A, C, E); is it the useful or the powerful? (Tr. 241, 242; 
295 D, E; 296 A); is it the advantaccous? (Tr. 243; 296 E); it is 
declared to be the cause of the good (296 E); it is denied that it is 
either the useful or the profitable, or the ability to do good (Tr. 244; 
297 A); is not sensuous pleasure in any of its forms (Tr. 246 to 250; 
298 A to 300 B); the beautiful is a knotty point (Tr. 258; 304 D); 
giddy with the intricacy of the argument, it is probable that it is 
allicd to the friendly, being a thing soft, sleek, and smooth, that 
slips through one’s fingers (Tr. i. 498; Lys. 216 C); prayer to be 
made inwardly beautiful (Tr. 360; Phaedr. 279 C); things that are 
beautiful are everywhere so regarded, and so with right and wrong, 
heavy and light (Tr. iv. 454; Minos. 316 A). 

Beauty, next after health in things human, as second to divine (Tr. v. 
11; Laws, 631 B,C; Tr. 57; 661 A); he who hungers after body 
and youthful beauty is not satisfied without he is gorged with it, and 
cares little for the soul of the object loved (Tr. 328; 837 B, C); jus- 
tice is pre-eminently a thing of beauty (Tr. 497; 937 D, I.); of bodily 
form can eclipse beauty of face (Tr. iv.115; Charmid. 154 D); Hip- 
pias denies the distinction between beauty in the abstract and con- 
crete (Tr. iv. 223; Hipp. Maj. 287 D); rebuked by Socrates (Tr. 224 ; 
287 EF); beauty of apes is ugliness compared with human beauty, 
and that of the most elegant Chytrre as nothing compared with 
maiden’s beafity (Tr. 227 ; 289 A); man but an ape in beauty compared 
with the gods as well as the fairest maiden (Tr. 228 ; 289 B); its tran- 
scendent splendour in that glorious pre-existent state when we beheld 
it, together with the gods, wjth faculties unimpaired and inexperi- 
enced in mortal suffering (Tr. i. 326; Phadr. 250 B); description of 
an old wrinkled visage from which all trace of beauty has been wiped 
out (Tr. 315 ; 240 D); the highest beauty belongs to deity and is an 
ultimate principle unknown to us (Tr. iii. 415, 416; Parmen. 134 B, 
C, D); by partaking of it, things become beautiful (Tr. i. 107; Phaad. 
100 D); beauty in the concrete leads to the love of beauty in the 
abstract (Tr. iii. 550; Symp. 210 A, B); beauty of soul is higher 
than corporeal beauty, and leads to virtue and love of country (210 
C); wider range of that of the sciences enabling us to contemplate the 
vast ocean of beauty entranced in deep thoughts of philosophy bound- 
less in extent (Tr. 551; 210 D); arrival at essential and primal 
beauty (Tr. 552; 210 E); ever existent, and neither produced, nor 
decaying, nor variable, nor existent in the concrete (211 A), but in its 
absolute eternal pattern (Tr. 553 ; 211 C); description of the gradual 
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progress of the rise from the concrete, through beautiful doctrines, to 
ultimate principles of beauty (Tr. 553, 554; 211 D); negative account 
of beauty, what itis not (Tr. iii. 554; 211 D, E); the blessed fortune 
of the man who can gaze on this pure translucent essential beauty 
not as a shadow but asa truth (Tr. 555; 211 E; 212 A). 

Beauty absolute; as to this the question is asked, “Can he who denies 
that there is sucha specific ideal immutably the same, and so, too, in 
the case of the just, but who recognises and admits that there are 
many concrete examples of Beauty and Justice, refuse to admit that 
these beautiful and just things vary much in their appearance, and 
sometimes scem to be the very opposite?” (Tr. il. 166; Rep. 479 A); 
such being the case, these concretes cannot be made matters of know- 
ledge or scicnece which has to do with eternal truths, but only of 
opinion (Tr. 167; 479 D, 2); those who maintain that beauty is only 
concrete are lovers of opinion rather than wisdom, and cannot quarrel 
with the truth (Tr. 168; £80 A); only those who embrace each thing, 
and beauty among the rest as it is absolutely, are philosophers (ib.) 

Become and be, their difference (Tr. i. 269, 270; Protag. 339 A, B, C, 
D; 340 B). 

Betoming, as opposed to being or being nothing (Tr. i. 882; Thest. 
152 D); brought about by motion, change of place, and commixture 
(ib.); | in this, Protagoras, Heraclitus, Mmpedocles, Epicharmus, 
Homer, agree (152 Ik); Parmenides being an exception (ib.; Tr. ii. 
210; Rep. 521 D, 1s). 

Bee, to fly away like, and to leave a sting behind (Tr. i.96; Phed. 
91 C). e 

Bees, form of, assumed by souls not philosophic, but yet vistuous (Tr. i. 
85; Phead. 82 B); ina hive of bees 0 king is produced naturally, but 
not in cities, where men must meet and enact laws (Tr. iii. 262, 263 ; 
Statesin. 3O1l KE). See Queen Bee. So, too, Tr. ii. 208 ; Rep. 520 B. 
So Virgil Gorg, iv. 68, 75, 95,106. See Art. King. 

Beggars, not to be allowed in the city (Tr. v. 495; Laws, 936 C). 

Beginning, said to be more than half (Tr. ii. 57, 58; Rep. 377 B); the 
half said to be more than the whole (Tr. 151; 466 BR); as a first prin- 
ciple said to be uncreated and underived ; must be a source of motion 
and activity, self-originuted, und can be no other than soul unbe- 
gotten, incorruptible, and immortal (Tr. i. 321 ; Phaedr. 245 B, C, D). 

Being differs from becoming, in not having relation to anything else but 
itself (Tr. i. 391, 392; Thest. 160 B). Grote quotes a passage from 
Parmenides, 7d yap attd voety Zorw re Kal elvai, nearly equivalent 
to Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum. 


Belief, true and false, produced by persuasion or rhetoric (Tr. i. 145; 
Gorg. 454 D, E). ° 
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Below and above defined ; the centre of the sphere is our “ below ;”’ what 
is between this and the peripheryis “up” (Tr. vi. 161, 162; Tim. 
Locr. 100 E), 

Best, ho who says what is so, and not what most pleases the ear, is at a 
disadvantage when he has to plead before the courts (Tr. i. 226; 
Gorg. 521 E). 

life, not the longest but that which is most in conformity with 
the polity of the state (Tr. i. 216; Gorg. 532 15); science of the Best 
(Tr. iv. 387 to 891; Aleib. IT. 145 C, EH; 1465). 

Better, declured to be the same with the more powerful (Tr. i. 187; 
Gorg. 489 C); not as applied to shocmakers or cooks, but to politi- 
cians (ib.). 

Big beards, an expression used sarcastically for “ would-be philoso- 
phers” (Tr. i. 402; Theaet.168 1). 

Billow, escape from, tpicuuia (Tr. ii. 141, 157 to 159; Rep. 457 C; 
472 A: 473 B). 

Birds of passage, used to express the migratory habits of certain travel- 
ling merchants, one of four sorts of visitors that come to towns (Tyr. v. 
o17; Laws, 952 D). 

not to be craftily snared by boys (Tr. v. 309, 310; Laws, 823 kK); 
birds, serpents, and stones are less divine than men (Tr. iv. 459 ; 
Minos, 319 A); the good man is the most sacred of all, and the bad 
the most impure (ib.). 

-of a feather, HAcE HAcka (Tr. ii. 3, 4; Rep. 329A; Tr. 109; 425 
C); birds do not sing while in pain, neither the swallow, nightingule, 
nor hoopoe, by way of proying that the dying strain of the swan is 
one of joy, not of sorrow (Tr. i. 88; Phad. 85 A); birds of the goose 
and crane species bred in feeding "marshes among the Thessalian 
plains (Tr. iii. 201; Statesm. 264 C), 

Birth of ideas, promoted by Socrates, who acts the midwife for Theste- 
tus (Tr. i. $92 893; Theset. 160 D, F; 161 A); customs usual at 
birth deseribed (ib.), and decision as to whether the offspring shall 
be reared or exposed (ib.). 

Blessed, their glorious abodes (Tr. i. 123 ; Phad. 114 B, C); isles of the 
(Tr. 227 to 231; Gorg. 523 A, B; 524 A; 526C; Tr. iii. 490; Symp. 
179 EF; 180 B; Tr. ii. 207, 230, 231; Rep. 519 C; 540 C). 

Blind, persons who are half so, have discovered many things quicker 
than those who see more acutely (Tr. ii. 284, 285; Rep. 595 C) ; ap- 
parent toa blind man, a proverb (‘T’r. iii. 142; Sophist, 241 E; Tr. ii. 
150, 239; Rep. 465 C; 550 D). 

Blissful choir, in the description of beauty (Tr. i.826; Phedr. 250 B) 
blissful carcer of those who have already begun their heavenly 
journey (Tr. 333 ; 256 D, E). 
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Blood, is the thinking principle contained in it, or is the latter air or 
fire? (Tr. i. 102; Phied. 96 B); circulation of, touched on, where it is 
said, “ And they placed the heart at the same time, the origin of the 
veins and the fountain of the blood foreibly propelled through all the 
members” (Traii. 381; Tim. 70 B); the veins or arteries described as 
channels cut in the body to water it, and to promote the growth of 
the marrow (Tr. 391; 77 D); the same is repeated as to the veins 
being channels of nutriment (Tr. vi, 162, 163; Tim. Locr. 101 C, D); 
but in this passage respiration is made to take place, in part at least, 
through the sweat pores, But for the mixed psychological and sen- 
sational power attributed to the vessels and the heart, in agreement 
with the carlier theories of passion and emotion, we should declare 
the writcr to be on the right track. Compare Galen, J. ¢. v. f. 148; 
also Shakespeare’s “ Coriolunus,” act i. sc. i, line 140, published 1609 : 

“But if you do remember 
I send it through the rivers of your blogd, 


Even to the court, the heart, to the seat of the brain, 
And thiough the cranks and offices of man.” 


Harvey published his discovery 1628. See a passage quoted by Grote 
from Empcdocles, in which it is stated that the blood about the 
human hea:t is thought. Shakespeare also believed that at death the 
veius were destitute of blood : 


“From cold and empty veins where no blood dwells” 
Richard I11., act i. scene 2. 


Bodies arc preserved by motion and gymnastics (Tr. i. 382; Theset. 153 
B); not to be despoiled in battle, which is to treat the body as an 
enemy when the enemy has fled away : ° 

« Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, 
His soul thou canst not have, therefore be gone,” 
SHAKESPEARN, Richard Jf, act i. scene 2. 

Bodily pleasure, its decay enhances that of reasoning and discourse 
CTr, it. 3; Rep. 328 D), 

Body and soul, radically different; the latter is invisible, cognisant, 
and intellectually apprehended, participant of memory and the power 
of calculating the changes ofeven and odd (Tr. vi.17; Epinom. 981 C); 
when their union is dissolved and the soul is gone to its own abode, 
the body it leaves behind is a mere lump of earth. We consist of a 
soul, an immortal living principle shut in a mortal guard-lhouse, while 
this ethereal principle desires its native sky and the heavenly choirs 
(Tr. 43, 44, 52; Axioch. 366 A, B; 370 D); body may be a tomb 
(Tr. i. 326; Phadr. 250 B; Tr. 191; Gorg. 492 E; 493 A; Tr. iii. 
815 ; Cratyl. 400 C); seeming good habit of body and soul(Tr. i. 156; 
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Gorg. 463 E ; 464 A); body so called, Gua, because it is the ojo, or 
tomb of the soul, or from cnpatve, because the soul shows to the body 
what it does show, or because it is kept by it safe a8 in a prison 
(Cratyl. 400 C; Gorg. 492 E, above quoted). Professor Thompson 
recognises this notion in the word a&ofmavros, ‘‘untmarked,” ‘* unpol- 
luted.” The notion and etymology, he says, are both Orphic (Tr. 326; 
Pheodr. 250 C); our solicitude ought not to be for it but for the 
soul, and to kcep aloof from it as much as possible (Tr. i. 68; Pheod. 
65 A); the mere multitude think that he who despises it ought not 
to live (65 A); is not body an impediment to the soul? (ib.); can it 
view truth, or is this best attained by reflection? (Tr. 64; 65 I; 66 
A); folly of the body (Tr. 65; 67 A); isan impediment to thought (Tr. 
82; 79C); is akin to the mortal and subservient (80 A); resembles 
most the human, the mortal, the unintelligent, the multiform, divisible 
and inconstant (Tr. 83; 80 B); wholly perishable (80 B, C); but does 
not perish wholly at the moment of death, and by embalming may be 
long preserved, especially the bones and tendons (80 TD); polluted 
and impure, belicves nothing but what it can cat or drink, und flies 
from the unsecn and what is appreciable by thought and philosophy 
(Tr. 84; 81 B); resembles a lyre, capable of uttering harmonies in its 
relation to the soul, and may outlive the perished harmony (Tr. 90; 86 
B, C); further application of the argument and illustration (86 D); 
body is always made living by soul, and the opposite, or death, being 
incompatible with the nature of soul, the latter does not die (Tr. i. 
114; 105 E); Socrates regards his bodily personality as something 
distinet from his soul (Tr 124, 125; 115 D, F); immaterial to him 
how his body is interred (ib.); body desires its other half (Tr. ii. 
O10 to 512; Symp. 191 A, D; 192°E; Tr. 539, 540; 205 EE); limbs 
of the body are not cherished nen diseased or requiring amputation 
CGib.); body, however good, cannot reuder the soul good in the same 
way that the soul can the body (Tr. ii. 85, 86; Rep. 403 D); we ought 
to turn over the cure of the body wholly to the understanding (ib.); 
body regarded merely as a mould (ib.); superfluous care of the body 
injurious to active or studious pursuits, with its fancied aches and 
pains (Tr. 89; 407 B,C); is but shadow, and soul only is what 
constitutes us what we are (Tr. v. 529, 530; Laws, 959 B). 

Boil, proverb, “ To boil a stone” (Tr. vi. 80; Eryx. 405 B, C). 

Boldness, unmixed, will in time, if not checked, become madness 
(Tr. iii. 278, #79; Statesm. 310 D). 

Bones and nerves, not the primary but only the casual cause of sitting 
(Tr. i. 104, 105; Pheed. 98 D); Socrates declares that his bones 
would have ‘been at Megara or among the Boootians if his mind had 
not otherwise determined (99 A). 
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Booby and star-gazer. captain supposed to be so called by his mutinous 
crew (Tr. ii. 174, 175 ; Rep. 488 E). 

Books answer no questions (Tr. i. 355, 356; Pheedr. 275 D, E; Tr. 257; 
Protag. 329 A). 

Bottomless pit of rifling (Tr. iii. 408; Parmen. 130 D). 

Bounded, hot and cold, have no limit, between them is only a qucstion 
of degree (Tr. iv. 30, 81; Phileb. 24 B, C, D); growth, degree, and 
intensity are marks of the unbounded or infinite (25 A); the equal, 
the given multiple or measure, and the numbered belong to the 
bounded (Tr. 32; 25 B); health and disvase are compounded of both 
(Tr. 33; 25 E); in music, unlimited gradation of tone, with the 
bounded numbers of harmony and rhythm, produce the highest results 
of art (Tr. 34; 26 A); pleasure can only be wholly a good as un- 
bounded, and pain, too, wholly an evil (Tr. 37; 27 E; 28 A). 

Bow, drawing it to its full stretch (Tr. iv. 425; Rivals, 135 A); making 
a distant bow (Tr. ii. 187; Rep. 499 A). 

Boys ordered to spread the banquct without stint or limit (Tr. iil. 479 ; 
Symp. 175 B, C); and to imagine that they are giving the feast 
to,the master (ib.). 

Brain, the question asked whether the senses are in it, and do memory 
and opinion, and, lastly, knowledge, spring fiom sense? (Tr. i. 102 ; 
Phered. 96 B) ; is the sovereign part of the body and root of tle marrow 
(Tr. vi. 159, 160 ; Tim. Locr. 99 FE ; 100 A); why shut in the spherical 
skull (T'r. ii. 349, 850; Tim. 44 D); that part of the medullary 
system that was to be the field of the diviner element of our nature 
was made globular, the lower soul was distributed through the rami- 
fications of the marrow, like 80 Juany hawsers shut in a dony cnve- 
lope (Tr. 385; 73C). 

Brass and iron, when they keep watch, a state will be destroyed (Tr. ii. 
97, 98; Rep. 414 C). 

Breathing explained, not as the filling up a vacuum but as taking place 
by consecutive displacement of air: “Thus then the breath dismissed 
from the chest and lungs outwards, the latter again become full by 
reason of the air which invests the body entering and circulating 
through the pervious ficsh and mouth and nostrils” (Tr. ii. 393; 
Tim. 79C; Ty. vi. 162, 163; Tim. Locr. 101C, D) . 

Bribery, inspectors obnoxious to reproach if influenced by it (Tr. v. 208, 
209; Laws, 762 A); ministers of state to administer without bribes 
(Tr. 522; 955 C); gods do not accept bribes (Tr. 447 ; 906 E). 

Brigandg, the thieves and praodones who infest Italy (Tr. v. 234; Laws, 
777 B). 

Builder and architect very different in rank and value (Tr. iv..425; Riv. 
185 C). 
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Burial of Socrates cannot be effected, only that of his body (Tr. i. 124, 
125; Phad, 115 D, E); about which he is wholly indiffcrent (ib.). 

Burning shame, to extinguish a (Tr. ii. 245; Rep. 556 A). 

Burnt child dreads the fire, a proverb expressed in equivalent terms 
(Tr. iii, 574; Symp. 222 B). y 

Busybody, one who is not a, but a philosopher and who has lived 
piously, goes to the Islands of the Blest (Tr. i. 231; Gorg. 526 C). 

Butting, biting, kicking, marks of bad training (T'r.i.219, 220; Gorg. 
516 A). 

C. 


Callias, pun on his name (Tr. i. 293, 294; Protag. 361 A, B, C, D, E). 

Callicles twits Socrates with being a day after the fair (Tr. 1. 130; Gorg. 
447 A); is twitted by Sociates for never saying the same thing (Tr. 
189 ; 491 B, C); questioned by him as to whether a man with a golden 
soul ought not to desire a touchstone (Tr. 184; 486 D) ; Callicles pu- 
sues his argument on the desirableness of license and intenperance 
as against moderation (Tr. 190, 191; 492 B, ©); Socrates considers 
that in stating this he expresses what others feel but do not venture 
to say (492 D); he declares futher that lust ought not t» be 
punished (ib.); asserts that pleasure and geod are the same (Tr. 198, 
194; 495 A); is half convinced, but love of being on the popular side 
stands in the way (Tr. 216, 217; 518 C, D); is asked whom he, Cal- 
licles, has made better of those formerly depraved, uojust, iitempe- 
rate, and without mind (Tr. 218; 515 A, B); Socrates asserts that 
he describes those who exter for lust, who know nothing of the fair 
and guod, who make full and gross the bodies of mortals, and ruin 
men und their old flesh (Tr. 222 ;‘518 C); Gorgias and Polus with 
Cullicles, three of the wisest of the Grecks, are unable to shake 
Socrates’ idea of happiness (Tr. 231, 232; 527 B,C); the rcjcetion 
by Socrates of the theory of Callicles as worth nothing (Tr. 232; 
527 FE). 

Camp kettles for boiling food, an incumbrance to soldiers on a cam- 
paign (Tr. ii. 86; Rep. 404 C). 

Capillary attraction, by means of a skein of cotton or wool, causing 
fluid to pass from cup to cup (Tr. ili. 480, 481; Symp. 175 D, E). 

Caprice of the damon of Socrates (Tr. iv. 416, 415; Theag. 1380 E; also 
129 E; 131 A). 

Captain of a ship does not brag of having saved his passengers, when he 
has landed them (Tr. i. 215; Gorg. 511 E). 

Cart before the horse, dorepov mpoTepov (Tr. ii, 207; Rep.518 D, E): 


* But yet I run before my horse to market.’’ 


‘ SHAKESPEARE, Richard II]., act i. scene 1, at end, 
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Cask, filled and emptied, ae human life (Tr. i. 192, 193; Gorg. 
494 B). 

Casks set within one another like a set of cup weights, said of the plane- 
tary spheres (Tr. ii. 307; Rep. 616 D). 

Casuistry, an art evlich causes the same thing to appear either just or 
unjust at pleasure tu the samc parties; Palamedes of Eléa made like 
and unlike, one and many, bodics at rest and in motion, to seem to 
his auditors the same thing (Tr. 1. 830; Pheedr. 261 D). 

Caterers for lust (Tr. 1.222; Gorg, 518 ©). 

Cattle, the shepherd, herdsman, and horse breeder must carefully purify 
their stock, and select the sound and well-formed into a separate 
class, reflecting how important it is to preserve purity of breed) Tr. v. 
166, 167; Laws, 735 B,C); fine levied for cattle impounded, pecey- 
yuwbey (Tr. 157, 458; 914 D, I). 

Causality, all that exists, does if not exist through a enuse, or, in other 
words, a Maker? (Tr. iv. 35; Phileb. 26 ); there are four divisions; 
the limited. the linitless, the mixed or interme fiate, and causal (Tr. 
36; 270); if, in reference to our own souls and healthy preservation 
of body, wisdom plays the chief part, will it be less so with reference 
té the whole heaven in all its vastness, purity and beauty ? (Tr. 41; 
30 B). 

Cause and Maker are one (Tr. iv. 85; Philecb. 26 FE); nothing done 
without « cause (Tr. ii. 382; Tim. 28 A, C); what is the eternal 
existence that has no beginning, and what the eternally derived, 
the former comprehended by reason, the latter by sensc impression ? 
(ib.); the Maker looked to an eternal, and not a created visible 
pattern (Tr. 333, 334; 29 A, B, ©, D, 1). o 

Causes are twofold, necessary an divine (Tr. v. 379; Tim. 68 FE); of 
birth and death investigated by Soerates (Tr. i. 102; Phyed. 96 A); 
absurdly so called, where nothing is assumed beyond material agency 
(Tr. i. 105; 99 A); though true that the action could not take place 
without the concurrence of such ageney (ib.); causes one thing, and 
that without which they cannot act is another (99 B). 

Cautery asa cure (Tr. i. 176; Gorg. 479 A). 

Cavern described, in which men are chained so as to be incapable of 
sceing one another and stand with their backs to the entrance. while 
before them, on the opposite wall, are seen the shadows of puppets, or 
a procession projected by firelight, figurative of the condition of the 
human mind (Tr. ii. 202, 207; Rep. 514 A; 518 C). » 

Celestial plant, used as a synonym of man, in whose apex dwells « 
damon as the highest soul elevating us to kinship with heaven (Tr. 
ii. 406; Tim. 90 A). 

Celibacy; it is proposed that marriage shall be compulsdéry between 
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thirty and thirty-five years of age, or that the man be fined in 
money or loss of civic privilege (Tr. v. 147, 148; Laws, 721 A, B); 
immortality, and progress, and posthumous fame depend on this 
(ib.; C). 

Censorship of the press, the license of the comeediaxs is not to be tole- 
rated; no poet of comedy, or iambic verse, or of lyric melody is to 
burlesque any of the citizens, either in word or in representation, on 
the stage, either with or without anger (Tr. v. 494; Laws, 935 E); 
the giver of the games to banish him from the country the same day, 
or to fine him three minz for breach of the rule (936 A); decision to 
rest with the prefect of education ; and the poet is not to recite either 
to freeman or slave what he rejects (Tr. 494, 495 ; 936 B). 

Cephalus (Tr. ii. 3; Rep. 328 D). 

Cherephon (Tr. i. 137, 138; Gorg. 448 C). 

Chain of gold, meant to symbolize the sun or his rays by Homer 
(Tr. i. 383 ; Thest. 153 D). 

Change of diet, or from Juxurious habits to moderate or the reverse, 
usually attended with disorder, and the party is only gradually bene- 
fited thereby ; so it is with the soul, which dreads to have its faith 
and settled opinions disturbcd in reference to the laws which have 
existed from time immemorial (Tr. v. 265, 266; Laws, 797 E; 798 
A, B). 

, physical, effected through isomorphism (Tr. vi. 157, 158 ; Tim. 

Locr. 98 A, B, C, D); the same elements being capable of being 

changed into one another. 

of rotation; though, this tendency is resisted, yet the material 

cosmos must be subject to change, as not immortal, but after a long 

eycle such a change takes pluce and is attended with corresponding 

destruction and renewal in human bodies (TY. ili. 212; Statesm. 270 

C,D); great convulsions and destructions of animal life caused thereby 

(Tr. 216; 273 A); it might be almost imagined that the mutations of 

geology were hinted at. 

- of sides in his argument made by Socrates (Tr. i. 398; Theset. 
161C; Tr. 399, 400; 166 C); change of mind brought about by edu- 
cation is like that brought about by physic in the body or by sophistry 
in reasoning; is the production of a better habit; both states are 
equally true, and the same persons cannot have at one time false 
notions and at another true (Tr. 400; Thest.167 A); the highest, 
best, and healthiest persons and things the least subject to change 
(Tr. ii. 61; Rep. 380 E); so in the case of fabrics of the first class 
and in that of the soul (Tr. 62; 381 A); a fortiort, does not happen 
to deity (Tr. 62; 381 B); he cannot change for the better, and 

must, if he does so, change for the worse (ib.; 381 ©); folly of 
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opposing all changes in Powerman’ whether needed or not (Tr. 
110; 426 C). 

Character which is fi eble, is never the cause of great good or evil (Tr. 
ii. 178; Rep. 491 E). 

Charioteer who gyidcs the two horses of the soul (Tr. i. 322; Phsedr. 246 
A); is himself one of the three divisions of the soul, and the highest ; 
of the two horses, one is perfect in form and joints, with archcd neck 
and aquiline nose, white with black eyes, a lover of honour, modera- 
tion, modesty, and correct opinion, requiring neither whip nor spur, 
obedicnt to a word; the other crook-limbed, stiff-jointed, with thick, 
short neck and throat, ape-faced, black, grey-eycd, hot-blooded, the 
friend of boasting and insolence, shaggy, and scarce yielding to the 
whip and goad (Tr. 330; 253 D, E; 254 B). 

Cuargmipes. See Summary, page 185. 

Charming serpents alluded to (Tr. ii. 35, 36; Rep. 358 B; Tr. iii. 75, 
76; Euthyd. 289 I; 290 A). 

Chastisement for the soul better than intemperance (Tr. i. 204, 205; 
Gorg. 502 E). 

Chaunters of oracles are under a divine impulse, not of wisdom but of 
iftspirution, like seers and poets, and statesmen who govern by cor- 
rect opinion but not from perfect knowledge, often conduct sucecess- 
fully many aud great affairs, knowing uothing of what they speak 
about (Tr. iii. 47; Meno. 99 C). 

Children, no wine to be allowed them up to eighteen years of age, which 
would be adding fuel to fire (Laws, 666 A); afterwards wine in mo- 
deration to thirty, without drunkenness; after forty to be allowed 
freely (Tr. v. 64; 666 B, C); toys to be such as to leave the least 
possible room for sorrow, terror and pain (Tr. 256; 793 B); must 
have games up to six years of age adapted to their dispositions (Tr. 
258; 793 E); clever inventions for enabling them to count by means 
of apples and garlands, and to acquire geometrical conceptions (Tr. 
802, 303; 819 B,C); danger of making innovations in their games 
(797 A); people think that meddling with these is unimportant, 
while they do not see that thus they will make different men of them 
(Tr. 265; 797 C); all men pray for children in spite of the unhappi- 
ness and misfortune that may attend the realisation of their wishes 
(Tr. iv.382; Alcib. II. 142 B); should be considered the property of 
the state (Tr. ii. 320, 321; Tim. 18 D); of good parents to receive 
special honour (19 A); children’s pursuits take strong hold of the 
memory, it being easier to recollect what occurred long ago than what 
took place yesterday (Tr. ii. 380 ; Tim. 26 B); are not indulged with 
power or control by their,parents but subjected to slaves and 
masters (Tr. i, 487, 488; Lysis, 207 E; 208 A, B, OC, D)? reference 
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to a mother’s indulgence, as allowing the child to play with her wool 
and loom, and beating him for meddling (Tr. i. 487, 488: Lysis, 
207 E; 208 A, B,C, D); taught by fables and story-books before 
anything else (Tr. ii. 57; Rep. 877 A); plastic and easily moulded, and 
susceptible like wax (Tr. 58; 377 B); are they to be at the mercy of 
the fable maker? (ib.); ought to be instructed by persons of ripe 
years and not to be at the mercy of poets (Tr. 59; 378 C, D); do not 
discern what is figurative (ib.); what they first hear should tend to 
virtue (378 E) ;: not to be terrified with stories of the freaks committed 
by the gods at night (Tr. 62, 63; 381 E); are generally like their 
parents, but silver is sometimes produced from gold, and the reverse 
(Tr. 98; 415 A); duty of closely discriminating the different metals 
in children and classifying them accordingly (Tr. 98, 99; 415 B, C); 
their amusements from the first should not run counter to the spirit 
of law, if they are to grow up rightly (Tr. 108; 424 E); to be in 
common and not to know their parents (Tr. 141. 142; 457 D); 
children of the best men and women to be reared, others net (Tr. 143, 
144; 459 D); either we ought not to beget them or we ought to 
undergo the pain of rearing and instructing them (Tr. i. 84; Crito, 
45 D); life valuable for the cake of children (Tr. 44; 54 A); 
fallacy of the argument exposed (ib.); will friends care for the 
children of a banished man and not those of a deceased person ? '(ib.). 
Children of men and women of the guardian class to be kept apart un- 
known by their parents, under nurscs assigned to them, to be suckled 
by their unknown mothers and by wit nurses, all scvvere labour 
falling on the nurses ; while children of the bad, or those which have 
bodily defects, are to be put out of the way (Tr. ii. 144, 145; Rep. 460 
C, D); children of unlawful unions contracted past the legal age to 
be abandoned and exposed (Tr. 145, 146; 461 C); all born within 
seven to ten months after a formal union or unions to be regarded as 
children in common whoever be the real parents, and the children of 
these to be regarded as grandchildren (461 D); they are to be taken 
to see battles (Tr. 152; 467 A); objection that they will be lost to the 
state replied to (467 B); suggestions for their safety and that they 
should be placed on fleet horses (Tr. 153; 467C, D, E); to be car- 
ried into battle on horseback to insure safety and made to taste blood 
like whelps (Tr. 227; 537 A. See also Tr. 55; 375A; Tr. 152, 153; 
467 C, D, E); after two or three years’ gymnastic training the readiest 
to be set apgrt as a solect number, this being a period unfavourable | 
to study by reason of the weariness of the body induced by it, though 
favourable as a good test of character (Tr. 227; 537 B); they are 
after twenty to pursue a more condensed synopsis of study, and to re- 
ceive more honour, with a view to developing the dialectic temper ; 
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(887 C); after thirty, a farther selection out of the selected is to test 
this dialectic power (Tr. 228; 537 D); should have a controlling 
power set up in them, like that, of the virtuous state guardian, before 
they are let go free (Tr. 282 ; 590 E; 591 A). 

Chimeera, hippo-centaurs, Gorgons, and Pegasi and the whole tribe of 
monsters make large demands on our belief (Tr. i. 303, 8304; Pheedr. 
229 D). 

Chip of the old block, a proverb, abroputs. aitopuvas Buoy rotrots 
(Tr. i. 216 ; Gorg. 5183 B), noticed by Mr. Grote. 

Chisel out noble statues, said of Socrates’ description of what rulers 
should be (Tr. ii. 230, 231; Rep. 540 C). 

Ohoice of magistrates should be determined after testing their capacity 
and the character of their families from boyhood (Tr. v. 190, 199 ; 
Laws, 731 C; 756 E). 

Cicads, all resonant with the chirp of; their chorus summer-like and 
shrill (Tr. i. 304; Phd. 230 B); said to have been men before the 
birth of the Muses until they died from excessive absorption in the 
beauty of their songs, and to whom it was given to chirp and sing 
on without food till their second death (Tr. 336; 259 A, C); they are 
tewmed Prophets of the Muses, who are singing above our heads on 
the branches of the trees (Tr. 340; 262 D). 

Circulation of the blood. See Blood. 

Cities overturned, in numbers, foundering like ships which have been 
and will be lost through the foolhardiness and ignorance of captains 
and crews; so men who know nothing of statesmanship plume them- 
selves on their fancied skill (Tr. iii. 264 ; Statesm. 302 A). 

Citizens, magistrates, and soldiers fabled to have been moulded and 
reared under the earth with thejr arms and equipments sRot up from 
it, and are under an obligation to regard their country as their 
nurse and their countrymen as brethren (Tr. ii. 98; Rep. 414 E); 
some are compounded by the deity of gold, viz., the rulers; others of 
silver, the auxiliaries; others of iron and brass, viz., the rustics and 
artizans (415 A); but in their children the metal is sometimes 

. changed, and virtue and vice are not necessarily hereditary (ib.). 


‘Whose arms were moulded in their mother’s womb.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry I'V., act i. scene 1. 


City, can it exist where the laws have no force? (Tr. i. 39, 40; Crito, 
50 B). 

Class legislation for the few not the object of governmeft (Tr. ii. 103; 
Rep. 420 C). 

Classification, based on the condensing or embracing under one idea 
many different concretes (Tr. iii. 161; Sophist, 253 D); all things 
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with which art is concerned partake of measurement; those who do 
not divide according to species lump Jike and unlike into one class, 
and their analysis is just as imperfect; when a man first perceives 
that which is common to many things, he ought not to quit the ob- 
jects till he sees al) the differences in them and all the non-resem- 
blances, and should continue his scrutiny till he has shut all peculiar 
marks of generic relation into one embracing resemblance (Tr. iit, 
234, 235; Statesm. 285 A, B, C). 

Clear reasoning depends more upon agreement as to things than as to 
names (Tr. iii. 106; Sophist, 218 C); clear and certain and true 
sought, though of sinall benefit, rather than that which is greatest 
and most profitable (Tr. iv. 93; Plileb. 58 ©); elear connexion, @- 
bringing details widely separated into a connected view under one 
idea (Tr, i. 844; Phadr. 265 D). 

CLEITOPHON., See Summary, page 224, 

Clepsydra (Tr. i. 407, 443; Thewt.172 E; 201 3B). 

Clever, sharp practitioners well described (Tr. i. 408; Thest. 173 A, B); 
contrasted with philosophers (Tr. 408, 409; 173 C, D, E; 174 A); 
the counter contrast (Tr. 410;175 C, D); the name of cleverness ought 
not to be conec ded to uvholy acting (Tr. 411, 412; 176 D); clever per- 
sons proud of what is really a reproach to them, and think a great deal 
of themselves (ib.); they are not what they fondly imagine (ib.); they 
disbelieve warnings of future suffering as the assertions of weak- 
minded persons (Tr. 412; 177 A); outstripped by baseness, which is 
swifter than they (‘I'r. 26, 27; Apol. 39 1B); the clever, so called, and 
unjust classed as one (Tr. ii. 87; Rep. 405 B, C, D, 15); clever con- 
ecited men described as quickly suspicious of evil from experience of 
their own craftiness (Tr. 91; Nep. 409 C); their infcriority by the 
side of their betters, and their celf-estimate a false one, based only on 
acquaintance with depraved socic ty, in which they have moved (Tr. 
92; 409 D); clever speaking is not always true (Tr.i.3; Apol. 17 
B). 

Cleverness commands attention; but where the speaker seems to be 
contemptible, Socrates takes no notice of him (‘T'r. iv. 272; Hip. Min. 
369 D). 

Clods, mere Jumps of earth, said of people not smut (Tr. 1.411; Thesst. 
176 D). 

Cobblers and old clothes-menders put on a par with Protagoras, yet 
they would be detected if they sent back their clouted shoes and gar- 
ments worge than they received thom, while be could corrupt his 
scholars and be paid more than Phidias or ten sculptors for so doing 
(Tr, iii. 86; Meno. 91 D). 

Cockerow, and daybreak (‘Tr. ili. 575, 576; Symp. 223 C). 
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Cock-fancier : Socrates obsebves that ‘“‘ One man desires horses, another 
dogs, another gold, a fourth horses, but he prefers a good friend to 
the best quail or cock ” (Tr. i. 492; Lysie, 211 D, E)). 

Colander, its utility in preventing large bodies passing through it, as 
also that of a sjeve, and of winnowing and separating (Tr. iii. 118; 
Sophist, 226 B). 

Coldness, can it be predicated of a wind which makes one man shiver 
and another not? (Tr. i. 381; Thewt. 152 B). 

Collective education is the great point, not the right education of one 
boy or one choral troop (Tr. v. 26; Laws, 641 B); collective attribute 
is not thut of the parts, nor vice versé ; Socrates, by a quibble, declares 
that iftwo are even then cach of the units of which it is composed are 

“even and not odd, by way of refuting Hippias, though he admits it to 
be absurd that two persons should be beautiful and each of them not 
(Tr, iv. 253, 254; Hipp. Maj. 302 A, C). 

Colonist, his right of removal with his family from Athens to another 
place; plea assumed to be put forward by the state against him who 
breaks the laws (Tr. i. 41; Crito, 51 D). 

Colonization : are the citizens at their own option to determine who shall 
emigrate ? (Tr. v. 126; Laws, 707 E); colonies not always formed with 
equal facility ; there are those which swarm over hke bees from want 
of room in the hive, those thrust out in times of sedition, or by con- 
quest (Tr. 127; 708 B); cdifliculties where all do not speak one lan- 
guage, and time required before the horses of the state vehicle pull 
together (Tr. 127; 708 C, D). 

Colophon, to put the, caid of giving the finish to a thing (Tr. i. 383; 
Themt. 153 C; Tr. iv. 490, 491; 3rd Epist. 318 B; Tr. v. 77, 78; 
Laws, 673 D, E; 674 C; Tr. isi. 92; Euthyd. 301 FE) ° 

Colour explained as being the cffiux of figures commensurate with and 
sensible to sight (Tr. iii. 12; Meno. 76 C). Here figure and colour 
are united in one impression according to the modern view, where Mr. 
Bain’s notion is not accepted. In the passage, Tr. 9,10; 75 B, it is 
asked whether our conception of figure is not that alone of existences, 
which always happens to follow in connexion with colour? 

Colours, theory of: white is that which dilates the sight, and black is its 
opposite ; yellow is formed from red and white mingled with bright- 
ness; he makes blue to result from white and black, as was done in 
subsequent times by Goethe; and consistently with this a further 
addition of the white gives grey, and of course on thisprinciple purple 
will result from red, black and white. There are added some further 
remarks which, though commendable for their piety, are out of pkico 
in a system of experimental philosophy (Tr. ii 378, 379; Tim. 68 B, 
C,D). Colours are produced by motions impinging on tle eyes in a 
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manner suitably to their production, and do not exist either m that 
which impinges nor in that which is impinged upon, but arise out of 
their mutual action (Tr. i. 883 ; Thest. 153 E; 154 A); a question is 
started whether dogs and other animals see the same colours a8 one 
another (ib.); their physivlogical explanation attempted (Tr. 387; 
156 E); they are neither in the object, nor the sense organ wholly, but 
correlative (ib.; Tr. 387; 157 A). 

Colts, reference made to training them by exposing them to noises and 
siglits of terror, and thus teaching them to stand firm (Tr. ii. 96, 97; 
Rep. 413 D). 

Combination and arrangement in composition, with a view to clearness 
(Tr. i. 344; Phasdr. 265 D). 

Comoaedians not to burlesque persons (Tr. v. 494; Laws, 935 E; 936 A). 

Comoady and tragcedy distinguished from the dithyramb and epic (Tr. ii. 
75; Rep. 394 D); said to require the same powers, and that he who 
can excel in one can excel in the other (Tr. iii. 576; Symp. 223 D); 
comoedy and immodcrate laughter not commendable any more than 
immoderate grief (Tr. ii. 296; Rep. 606 C), 

Command, fondness for, will show itself ready to accept the most obscure 
and trivial field for its display (Tr. ii. 161; Rep?475 A), thus mani- 
festing eagerness for all rule (ib.). | 

Commonweal is a bond of connection, while private weal drags states to 
pieces by pulling the opposite way (Tr. v. 388, 389; Laws, 874 B); 
a man should teach his soul by good habits neither to know nor un- 
derstand how to do anything apart from others, but that a collective 
and common life should to the utmost extent exist (Tr. 500 ; 942 C). 

Common properties not known by sense perception (Tr. 1.422; Theset. 
185 B). 

Communication, can mutual, exist bauwest opposites? (Tr. iii, 159; 
Sophist, 252 D). 

Communion with the dead, a felicity almost passing what is conceiy- 
able (Tr. i. 29; Apol. 41 C); what price would we not willingly pay 
for it? (ib.) 

Community derives its complexion from the individuals composing it 
(Tr. ii. 120; Rep. 435 E); of wives and children, explanation de- 
manded of Socrates befure proceeding (Tr. 132, 183; 449 C ; 450 A); 
likely to excite controversy (Tr. 133, 134 ; 450 B, D); may be spoken 
of safely before persons who are sufficiently sensible, but failure a 
eal thing (Tr. 134; 450 E; 451 A); a community in which “ the 

ino” and the “not mine” are each severally held by all at the same 
cae in common admits of being admirably governed (Tr. ii. 147, 149; 
462 C, D; 464 B, C, D); when a part of the body suffers the whole 
suffers with it (Tr. 147; 462 D, E); community of pain and pleasure 
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(464 A); community of er and children contributes to bring 
about this (ib.; Tr. 149; 464 B); allusion to its having been before 
discussed (Tr. 191; 502 E); in a perfect state women and children 
aud male and female education should be in common (Tr. 232; 543 
A). This is here stated without any particular limitation; but in 
Book v. cap. 8, marriages are not to be indiscriminate but to be settled 
by the rulers in due form and with sacred rites. 

Complete education for purposes of virtue, the learning letters, gymuas- 
tics and music (Tr. iv. 468; Cleitoph. 407 C). 

Complex of terms is the same thing with description (Tr. i. 444; 
Thest. 202 B). 

Compound and complex bodies are perishable (Pheed. 78 B) ; simple not 
so (ib.; Tr. i. 80). 

Compounds may be known, not primary clements (Tr. i. 444; Theset. 
202 B); this is disputed in sections (201 C to 206 B; Tr. 443 to 
450). 

Comprehend, it is difficult to do so when we do not know what a thing 
is (Tr. i. 375; Theat. 147 B). 

Compulsion, not to be employed in education, because no freeman 
should be treatcd as a slave, and study should be made a pastime to 
boys (Tr. ii. 227; Rep. 536 FE). 

Concealment is unwise; when a man strives to avoid discovery, and 
fails, he is sure to render men mcre harsh and suspicious, as they will 
set him down for a rogue (Tr. i. 245; Protag. 317 A); is not always 
easy for a bad man, nor for him to escape the notice of the gods (Tr. 
li, 44, 45; Rep. 365 C, D). 

Concentration on one pursuit weakens the flow of menta) power in 
other directions, as in the case Of a stream prevented from seeking to 
diffuse itself (Tr. ii. 171; Rep. 485 D). 

Concourse of atoms, unintelligible as an explanation of the material 
universe ; the movements of the heavenly bodies indicate intelli- 
gence, seeing that they are not capricious (Tr. vi. 18, 19; Epin, 982 
B, C, D); this orderly procedure has been used by some as proving 
that they are without life because they employ uniform, not capri- 
cious or voluntary, motion (Tr. 19; 982 E); he who talks of violent 
impulses or natural endowments of bodies will talk unintelligibly 
(Tr. 20; 983 C, D). 

Concretes, whether beautiful or not, are ever changing (Tr. i. 81; 
Phd. 78 E); are visible as opposed to their unseen abetracts (79 Aj; 
never permanent, and partake not of soul but of body (ib.; Tr. 81; 
79 B). 

Oonformity of temper always agreeable (Tr. i. 216,, 217 ; Gorg. 
518 C). 
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Confusion and despair of the man who abis unprepared (Tr. i, 231; 
Gorg. 527 A). 

Confatution the best of purifications of the soul (Tr. iii 125, 126; 
Evphist, 230 D). 

Connoisseurs in wine lay stress on triflmg peculiarities or even defects 
(Tr, ii. 161; Rep. 475 A). 

Conscience, its terrors at the appruach of dcuth, deseribed (Tr. ii. 5, 
G; Rep. 330 D, E; 331 A). 

Consistency of life and agreement of conversation therewith ; ita value ; 
one in which existence is attuned into a concord of words with deeds 
(Tr. iv. 161; Laches, 188 C); every speech should be consistent, like 
an animal having its own body, head and feet (Tr. i, 342, 343; 
Phaodr. 264 C); of inner and outer life prayed for (Tr. 350 ; 279 C). 

Contemplation of nature, all great arts require consummate investiga- 
tion and lofty estimate of this, and this was exemplified in Pericles 
(Tr. i. 348, 349 ; Phaedr. 269 FE). 

Contempt for sensuous pleasures is equivalent to dying, and is charac- 
teristic of a living death (Tr. i 63; Phaed. 65 A). 

Contignity to the wise man conceived of as causing participation of his 
wisdom (Tr. iii. 480; Symp. 175 D), on the principle of water passing 
by capillary attraction (ib.; Tr. 480; 175 E). 

Contradiction with one’s self (Tr. i. 180; Gorg. 482 B); about the nature 
of the one (Tr. iti. 420, 421; Parin. 137 A, B, C, D, FE). 

Contradictory assertions, in whichis is proved, in # quibble or fallacious 
reasoning, that a man is and is not the same; that he knows and is 
ignorant (Tr. iii. 80; Huthyd. 293 C); gold not gold; man not a 
man; yoyr father is everybody’ 8 futher (Tr. 87; 298 C). 

Contraricty of opinion, utter, and itg tendency tv run into contempt 
(Tr. i. 39; Crito, 49 D). 

Contrast and parallelism of the arraigning of Socrates bcfore a human 
court, and the soul of the unjust at its judgment in the other world 
(Tr, i. 231; Gorg. 527 A). 

Cook laying an accusation against a physician before a tribunal of boys, 
supposed (Tr. i. 226; Gorg. 521 Ib; 522 A). 

Cookery assumes the garb of physic (Tr. i. 156, 157; Gorg, 464 B, C, 
D); culinary art is a branch of flattery and underlies physic (465 B). 

Copy-book ruled with lines referred to (Tr. ii. 224, 225 ; Rep. 584 D). 

Corporeal frame, desire of it and love of the body on theo part of bad 
men’s souls,¢he cause of their flitting as ghosts about graveyards 
(Tr.i. 84; Pheed. 81 D); they assume a body allied to their leading 
propensitics : the glutton that of the ass, the tyrant that of the wolf 
or hawk (Tr. 85; 81 I). 

Correct spe&king is not the uttering wliatevor scems fit to a man, but 
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what is naturally suited dod without which he will miss his mark 
(Tr, iii. 290 ; Cratyl. 387 C). 

Corrupter of youth, Socrates, indicted by Mcl. tus on this head, declares 
that all care should be taken of youth how they may become the best 
possible (Tr. i. 458, 459; Eutlhyphro. 2 C, D). 

Corybautes, as they seem to hear the sound of flutes, so the expostula- 
tions of the laws are said to be hcard by Socratcs dinning in his 
ears to the exclusion of all other di-suasives, which would urge him 
to spurn death (Tr. i. 44, 453; Crito, 54 1D). 

Cosmetic flattery parasitical on gymnastics (Tr. i. 157; Gorg. 465 B) ; 
deceives by forms and colours, smoothness and drapery, producing a 
spurious beauty (465 B); is to gymnastics what cookery is to physic, 
or sophistry to legislation (Tr. 157; 465 C). 

Cosmological speculations that the sun and stars once rose where they 
now set, aud set where they now rise (Ty. iii. 210; Statesm, 269 
A); that the men of former days were produced from the earth, and 
not generated from one another (Tr. 210, 211 ; 269 B ; 271 D, E); the 
deity accompanied the cireular movement in an orbit, and when he 
abandoned it the motion changed backwards (269 D); only the divine 
alsolutely is without change, therefore the Cosmos, which is mate- 
rial, must partake of it, and the minimum of this change is a slow 
uniform revolution on an axis (269 FE; 270 A, B); change of rotation 
attended with cutaclasms (Tr. 211, 216; 270C, D; 273 A); in the 
divine period demons presided over the animal world, and there was 
no war nor devouring of one another (Tr. 218, 214; 271 D, E); fruits 
were spontaneous, aud men were born from the soil (ib. See also 
Tr. iv. 188; Menex. 2837 B); when the demons departed, men be- 
came weak and the prey of the ore powerful (Tr. iii. 218; Statesm, 
274 B, C). 

Cosmos, a beautiful arrangement, moderation, righteousness, &c., and a 
fellowship contracted between heaven and carth, gods and men, not 
disorder nor excess (Tr. i. 210, 211; Gorg. 508 A); the Cosmos 
changes because it is partly material (Tr. iii. 210, 211; Statesm. 269 
E; 270 A); is the likeness of a pattern (Tr. ii. 332, 333 ; Tim. 29 A); 
is beautiful because the Maker looked to an eternal pattern not to one 
created ; lct this be termed the heaven or Cosmos (28 B; 29 A); it 
is visible and tangible and has body, so that it is amongst the things 
comprehended by opinion with perception, and is created by a Cause 
who is difficult to find and clearly to expound (28 C), gvho is the best 
of things begotten as He is of causes (29 A); that understanding has 
adorned and disposed all things revealed to sight is a notion worthy 
of the Cosmos, sun, moon, stars, and celestial movements (Tr. iv. 38, 
89; Phileb. 28 E); since we are made up of body and souly is not that 
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greater body and that celestial fire of the biosmos or Universe more truly 
animated ? (Tr. 39, 40, 41; Phileb. 29 C, D, E; 30 A, B); an ordinary 
power (Tr. 103, 104 ; 64 B). 

Coughing down a speaker (Tr. i. 248; Protag. 319 C). 

Country, a mother, nota stepmother, in whose bosom ¢hey, her children, 
are now deposited, and which begat and reared them (Tr. iv. 188, 189 ; 
Menex, 237 C). 

walks and scenery about Athens describel (Tr. i. 303, 304; Pheedr. 

229 A, B, C, D; 230 B, C); locality styled divine, aud the narrator, 

vuugddAnnros, transported beyond himself into dithyrambs (Tr. 313; 

238 D). 

is more precious and holy than father or mother, and more be- 
loved by gods and men (Tr. i. 40,41; Crito, 51 A, B); it may com- 
mand us to die or suffer, and unless we can sereunde it to change its 
decisions, we must submit (51 C); gave us birth and permitted us to 
emigrate if we disliked the conditions it imposed (Tr. 41; 51D). 

Courage and rashness contrasted (Tr. i. 291 to 293; Protag. 360 A, B, 
©, D, E); moral courage, not being brave merely against pain or ob- 
jects of terror, but in fighting against lusts and pleasures (Tr. iv. 165 ; 
Lach. 191 D); avdpela may be translated courage, manliness or’ for- 
titude ; it is often found in connection with cwopocivn (Tr. v. 541; 
Laws, 965 D); like avdpetos with cadpwr (Tr. iii. 275, 279; Statesm. 
308 E; 311 B); is one of the four parts of virtue, prudence, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, and justice, or wisdom, moderation, manliness, and 
righteousness, which is opposed to Seah avavdpia. (See Tr. i. 331; 
Pheedr. 254 C, and elsewhere); “courage. like the terms expressing 
other gengral qualities, has some essential element present in all its 
varieties, which never varies (Tr. iv. 165, 166 ; Laches, 191 D, E), just 
as celerity has; and this Socrates presses his correspondent to tell 
(192 B); courage is not properly affirmed of lions and tigers, says 
Nicias ; they are fearless because they do not know the danger which 
threatens them; I call no animals brave who are fearless through 
ignorance, but only destitute of fear and foolish, and so of children 
(Tr. 173; 197 A, B); made out by the reasoning to be the whole, not 
part of virtue, which contradicts what was said before (Tr. 177, 178; 
199 E). 

Courts of law, the necessity for having recourse to them, evidence of 
defective education, it being disgraceful to waste the greater part of 
life either asxplaintiff or defendant (Tr. ii. 87; Rep. 405 B); the tor- 
tuous subterfuges of the courts alluded to (405 C). 

Cowards rejoice and grieve more thun brave men, but in the main they 
do so equally (Tr. i. 199; Gorg. 498 C); they are evil, and brave men 
are good*, but the question is asked whether they are similarly good 
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and bad, or whether cowgrds are not more good and bad? (Tr. i. 199; 
Gorg. 498 C); cowards to be punished (Tr. v. 503; Laws, 944 C, D). 

Oratylus, his irony, and what is his oracular secret about names? (Tr. iii. 
283, 284; Craty!. 384 A); his reservation of his real sentiments (ib.). 

Cratyius. See Summary, page 155. 

Created differs from the eternally same (Tr. ii. 331, 332; Tim. 27 D; 
28 A), 

Creation, is it automatic or the work of deity ? (Tr. iii. 180; Sophist, 265 
C); done without thought or by reason and clivine science ? (ib.); was 
made as perfect as possible and as like the Creator (Tr. ii. 333, 334; 
Tim. 29 E; 30 A); instinct with thought and understanding (30 B, 
©); is single, only one heaven existing, made visible by the agency 
of fire, and tangible by resistance, and spherical in shape, and com- 
pounded definitely (Tr. ii. 835 to 337; Tim. 31 B, C; 33 B); foolish 
to say that the number of worlds is infinite (Tr. 363 ; 55 B). 

Oredit, goods are to be exchanged for money, and money for goods, in 
proper marts or places of exchange, and not on trust. He who gives 
credit is not to be allowed to recover by action at law (Tr. v. 348 to 
851; Laws, 849 B; 850 A); this is repeated expressly (Tr. 460, 461 ; 
$15 D, EK. See also Tr. 180, £70, 471 ; 742 C; 921 D). 

Oretans do not hold banquets nor drinking matches (Tr. iv. 460, 461; 
Minos, 320 A). 

Crew, description of a lawless ship’s company. as despising the captain’s 
knowledge of astronomy and the seasons (Tr. ii. 174, 175 ; Rep. 488 B, 
C, D, E). 

Orrrias. See Summary, page 132. 

Ortron. See Summary, page 11. . 

Cronus, a name whose derivatien implies that which is fure and un- 
mixed (Tr. iii. 307 ; Craty]. 396 A, B). 

Crowing before the victory has been obtained (Tr. i. 8397 ; Theset. 164 ©). 

Cubical forms of our modern tesseral or cubical system derived from the 
equilateral triangle, which is first derived from the right-angled 
triangle of 60° and 30°, either with short sides and hypothenuses 
contiguous to one another when six such form the equilateral, or 
with two longer sides together when two make up the equilateral. 
Such an elementary trianzle has its anzles as 3, 2, and 1, and its 
sides as 4/3, 2, and 1 (Tr. ii. 362, 363; Tim.55 A); such a triangle 
is described as'rd 8& tpirAfy xara Sivauw Exov tis eAatrovos Thy 
pel(w wreupdy (Tr. 861, 362; 54 B). 

Cupping glass (Tr. ii. 394; Tim. 80 A; Tr. vi. 163; Tim. Locr. 101 E). 

Curable sins may be atoned for and rectified in Hades (Tr. i. 229, 280; 
Gorg. 525 B); incurable sins are punished as a warning and example 
(Tr, 230 ; 525 ©), ‘ 
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Current traditions (Tr. i. 303, 804; Phesdr. 929 D). 

Curry favour with the populace as with children (Tr. i. 205, 206; Gorg. 
502 FE), 

Curved, what is it that it has in common with the straight, and which 
makes that which is contained by straight lines or curves equally a 
figure? (Tr. iii. 9; Meno. 74D, E); what is a limit? (Tr. 10; 75 D); 
firure is declared to be the limiting bound ofa solid (Tr, 11; 76 A). 

Cynocephalus, conceived of as the measure of all things; it is wonderful 
that Protagoras, in his treatise on Truth, did not say that a pig or a 
eynocephalus was such a measure (Tr. i. 393; Themt. 161 C); the 
objector considers this reference to pig and cynocephalus as swinish in 
argument (Tr. 399, 400; 166 C). 

Cypress trecs of wondrous height aud beauty near Cnossus in Crete (Tr. 
v.2; Laws, 625 B,C), and meadows to rest in (ib.). 


D. 


Daedalus. his runaway statues (Tr. iii. 44; Meno. 97D); amusingly 
applied by Socrates to the liypotheses of an opponent (Tr. i. 470; 
Euthyph. 11 C); Socrates not the Dedalus who makes his argumefits 
light of heel or to run round in a ring (Tr. £75, 476; 15 C); described | 
as inferior to modern statuarics by modern artists, who assert that his 
most famous works would be ridiculous by the side of theirs (Tr. iv. 
213; Hipp. Maj. 282 A; Tr. i. 475, 476, 470; Euthyph. 15 C; 11 D). 

Demon evil, as an avenging or miulignant power, oveiturning all (Tr. 
iv. 516; Epist. vii. 336 B); damon of Socrates (T'r. 1. 459; Euthyph, 
3 B); so called from Safuay, one who is wise (Tr. iil. 310: Cratyl. 
398 B); affplicable to the wise mamboth in life and death (898 C); 
of Socrates did not oppose him on going before the tribunal that was 
to condemn him, because his death was to be to him a blessing (Tr. i. 
27, 28, 29; Apol. 40 B; 41 D); a demon is assigned to each man in 
life, and leads him before his judges in the other world (Tr. i. 116; 
Pheed. 107 D); represented as strugvling and bearing away by force 
the soul that passionately loves the body, much against its will (Tr. 
117; 108 A, B); Love represented as being a great and powerful 
demon who keeps alive intercourse between gods and men (Tr. iii. 
534; Symp. 203 A); term applied to brave men when dead (Tr. ii. 
154; Rep. 468 E); applicd to dead rulers (Tr. 230, 231; 540 C); the 
demon shall not select you, but you your dwmon (Tr. 308; 617 C); 
the highest fofm of soul in us is a dsomon given us by deity, which 
elevates us to heaven as celestial plants (Tr. ii. 406; Tim. 90 A); a 
man will be happy with such a richly-adorned demon dwelling in 
him (90 B); demon of Socrates always dissuades him from under- 
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taking anything (Tr. iv. g12, 418, 414, 416; Theag. 128 D; 129 EB; 
180 FE; 131 A). 

Demonic and divine is destitute of falseliood (Tr. ii. 63. 64; Rep. 382 E). 

Demons believed in by Socrates (Tr. i. 14; Apol. 27 D); inconsistency 
of this with thg charge of his being an atheist (Tr. 14,15; ib. ; 27 E); 
in rank below the stars, but friendly to men; cognisant of their 
thoughts and acting the part of good angels; susceptible of pleasure 
and pain and hating wickedness (Tr. vi. 22; Epin. 984 B, C, D); 
divine demons are represented as regulating the course of animal life 
in the early ages; under the rule of the gods men sprang from the 
earth, which brought forth fruit spontaneously, lived naked and sun- 
burnt, and slept ou the grouud under a climate which was painless ; 
afterwards, when the demon ceascd to superintend, men were re- 
duced to great straits (Tr. iii. 213, aid, 218; Statesm. 271 D, EX; 274 
B, © 

Benen: a teacher of music, spoken of with approbation by Plato (¥r. iv. 
149, 150; Laches, 180 C. D), where he terms him a man the most ao- 
complished, not only in music, but in almost all other subjects you 
can name, lsewhere, he says, we will confer with Damon what are 
the metrical systems suited to express illiberality, insolence, madness, 
or other biuseness (Tr. ii. 82; Rep. 400 B); the forms of music are 
not disturbed without affecting the greatest political laws, as Damon 
says and I believe (Tr. 107, 108; 424 C); the skill of Damon (Tr. iv. 
178, 174,178; Vaches,197 C; 200 A, B). 

Dance of the stars described as most glorious and imposing, as they 
move in chorus (Tr. vi. 19; Epin. 982 1). 

Dancing given us by the gods with wine snd song to lighten our labours 
(Tr. v. 44, 45; Laws, 653 D); young animals cannot rerfiain still, but 
jump and skip, and make noises; but to Jiumanity has been given a 
sense of rhythm and harmony additional; counselling to choral move- 
ments (Tr. 45; 654 A); when joyous we cannot keep still (Tr. 51; 657 
C); and old men love to look on when their own elasticity is gone 
(Tr. v.51, 76,77; 657 D; 673 D). 

Dancing and piping girls (Tr. i. 277; Protag. 347 D). 

Danger of men finding excuses for themselves; the source of all their 
faults cxcessive self-regard (Tr. v. 160; Laws, 731 E); to shun 
danger is not the first object of a wise man (Tr. i. 214; Gorg. 511 B); 
is preferable to disyrace (Tr. i. 15,16; Apol. 28 D; 28 E); true not 
only in military matters but in the sphere of moral duty (ib. ; 29 A). 

Darkness of the lower world; no law that those who héve commenced a 
heavenly career should descend to it (Tr. i. 333; Pheodr. 256 D, E). 

Dative with accusative a common construction (Tr. ii. 296; Rep. 606 E; 

‘Sophoe. Elect. 479; Aischy. Coeph. 396; Acts xxvi.8; Jiphes. i. 18). 
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Day of doom not to be shunned (Tr. i. 207 228; Gorg. 523 B); day is 
one and the same though at the same time in many places (Tr. iii. 
409; Parm. 131 B). 

Dead men’s anger; those who have died a violent death when newly 
dead are enraged with the perpetrator (Tr. v. 373, 374; Laws, 865 D); 
the souls of the dead after their departure have a certain power by 
which they exercise an oversight over the affairs of living men, and 
this influence is especially to be feared in the case of orphans (Tr. v. 
479, 480; 927 A, B); that there is a perception to the dead of the 
things done here (Tr. iv. 480; Epist. ii. 311 C). 

Death is the least of evils to those that are incurable (Tr. v. 354, 355 ; 
Laws, 854 E) ; a physician not to be punishable where the patient dies 
contrary to his wishes (Tr. 873; 865 B); is not the extreme of evils, 
but the penalties inflicted in the other world on the incurable are far 
more 80, which, though truly stated, do not suffice to prevent crime 
(Tr* 400. 401; 881 A); graphic description of the fear of death by an 
old man (Tr. vi. 39, 40; Axioch 264 3B); unless a divine life existed 
in the soul, it could not have achieved what it has done in the way of 
astronomical prediction and other arts, and thus death is a passage to 
immortality, where a purer enjoyment, unmixed with bodily evils, 
awaits the departed (Tr. 51, 52; Axioch. 370 C, D); a noble thing to 
die in battle and to have a funeral oration over one (Tr. iv. 184 to 187; 
Menex. 235 A; 236 D); at his death, the man who has bequeathed his 
honours and reputation to his children will be welcomed by the 
honoured dead (Tr. 204; 247 C); if there be any perception to the 
dead, immoderate grief on the part of the living will not be accept- 
able (Tr. 205, 206; 248 B); is easily submitted to where no wrong- 
doing exiats (Tr. i. 227; Gorg. 522 C, D); not a thing to be feared in 
the mere act, by those who are reasoning and manly, but only in the 
ease of having acted unjustly (522 EF); it leads the just and holy to 
the Islands of the Blessed (523 A); is nothing but the dissolution of 
soul and body, in which both retain their peculiarities (Tr. 228, 229; 
Gorg. 524 B, C); makes no difference as to the bodily characteristics 
(ib.), nor does it alter the qualities and affections of soul (524 D); 
preparation for death (Tr. 231 ; 526 D); the risk of it not worth 
shunning, when set beside the value of doing what is just (Tr. 15; 
Apol. 28 B); case of Achilles (28 D; Tr. 19; 82 A); may it not be 
the greatest of all a man’s blessings? (Tr. 16; Apol. 29 A); the death 
of Socrates would have happened in the course of nature, without 
violence, had “he not been brought to trial (Tr. 26; 88 C); his death 
due to audacity and shamelcssness on the part of his foes, not for want 
of arguments for his defence, but because he would not prophesy 
sweet thinss (38 D); reasoning on the grounds of his refusal to adopt 
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certain expedients for avjiding death (38 E; Tr. 26,27; 39 A, B); 
death is accompanied by be hope that it will prove a great good, and 
if it is merely a sleep without dreaming, it is a great gain (Tr. i. 28; 
40 C, D), or if it be the soul’s removal to another place (ib.); there 
are few days and nights happier than those nights in which not even 
a dream distur&s the sleeper (ib.; 40 E); is nothing to a good man 
who is never neglected by the gods (Tr. 29; 41 D); is freedom from 
trouble (ib.); is a severance of soul from body, and their dwelling 
apart (Tr. 62, 66; Phed. 64 C; 67 D); only after death and separa- 
tion from sense can we obtain the objects of intelligence, not in life 
(Tr. 65; 6G E); freed from the folly of the body and purified, we can 
alone attain the true, and simple, and pure (67 A); compare with 
this the Scripture passage “ corruption doth not inherit incorruption ;” 
death is not to be feared by him who lives as near as possible to it 
(Tr. 66; 67 D, E); at death the soul assumcd to be dissipated like 
emoke (Tr. 69; 70 A); this is universally so unless life springs from 
it (Tr. 72; 72 D); if the soul is extinguished at death, it is a god- 
send to the wicked (Tr. 116; 107 C); death under good omen and 
borne with fortitude (Tr. 127; 117 D); terror of an evil conscience 
at death described (Tr. ii. 5,6; Rep. 330 D, E; 331 A); we should 
teach men not to fear death (Tr. 65 ; 386 A); the stories told of the 
terrors of another world are condemned (886 B), though such are nar- 
rated as credible (Tr. i. 116 tu 123; Pheed. 108 to 114); no man of 
distinction fears death as an evil, nor will he mourn the loss of 
friends (Tr. ii. 67; Rep. 387 D). 

Decay and growth; assimilation and resolution of the blood minutely 
described as effected by the displacemeat and replacement of minute 
atoms conveyed by the blood (Tim. 81 A); nourishment is conveyed 
from the heart as the root, and from the cavity of the belly as a foun- 
tain, the most perfect effect being where the inflow and outflow 
balance each other (Tr. vi. 163, 164; Tim. Locr. 102 A). 

Declination of the sun, view of, taught in the myth of Phawthon (Tr. ii. 
825; Tim. 22 B). 

Defects of written language, it will not answer any questions any more 
than painting (Tr. i. 355, 356; Pheedr. 275 D). 

‘Perrinirions. See Sunmary, page 247. 

Deity is incomprehensible and unseen. We, however, feign him as a 
sort of immortal animal, possessed of body and soul, but would desire 
to speak of him as agreeable to himself (Tr. i. 322; Pheedr. 246 A); 
has made all things best (Tr. ii. 360; Tim. 58 B); saifl to accompany 
the revolutions of the universe (Tr. iii. 210; Statesm. 269 D); de- 
scribed as a second time resuming the helm of affairs (Tr. 216, 217; 
273 B,C, D); is righteous to the highest degree (Tr. i. 4J1; Theat. 
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176 ©); and the just man resembles hi (ib.); is not to blame for 
the perverseness of human choice (Tr. ii. 308; Rep. 617 E; Tr, vi. 28, 
29; Epin. 988 B). 

Deliberate choice of evil impossible (Tr. i. 290; Protag. 858 E). 

Deliberation, the time for it said to be past, and regplution to be now 
wanted (Tr. i. 34; Crito, 46 A). 

Delphi and Dodona, mantic prophetesses of, did not receive their desig- 
nations us a disgrace, and it is suggested that olovotariny derives its 
origin from oifers and vous, and pavrich from pavia (Tr. i, 319, 
320; Pheodr. 244 B); short sentences inscribed at Delphi (Tr. 273; 
Protag. 343 A, B). 

Delphic inscriptions, yu@@t caurdy,—undev &yav,— eyyun &rn (Tr. 1.304 ; 
Phadr, 229 E; Tr. iv. 429; Rivals, 1388 A; Tr. 439, 440; Lipparch. 
228 B; Tr. vi. 28; Epin. 988 A; Tr. iv. 348, 349; Alcib. I. 124 B; 
Tr. iv. 128, 129; Charmides, 165 A). 

Deluges, repeated, have swept over the world, and the enrth has required 
to be repeopled, leaving an infinite terrible solitude and devastation 
(Tr. v. 881; Laws, 677 E); frequent in olden time (Tr. ii. 8325; Tim. 
22 B); these caused great dcnudations, and many islands are only the 
bones of masses once existing (Tr. il, 417, 418; Critias, 111 A, By. 

Demigods, a fifth class of powers (Tr. vi. 23, 24; Epinom. 985 C), 

Democracy, corrupted by, und brought to shame ; Socrates fears that this 
will be his fricnd’s fate, for “ fair-faced is the crowd of the great-souled 
Erectheus,” and it ought to be seen stripped of its outward glaze (Tr. 
iv. 364; Alcib. I. 182 A); is the weakest of legal polities (Tr. iii. 264, 
265; Stutesm. 803 A); best of those that are independent of law 
(303 A). 

described ; love of moncy leals acquisitive dispositions to en- 

courage waste and profligacy in others, with a view to profiting by 

their embarrassments (Tr. ii. 244, 245; Rep. 555 B, C); the ruined 
men, like bees or wasps armed with stings, conte plotters against 
the usurpers of their property (Tr. 245; 555 D); graphic account of 

a designing person marking out lis victim so as to avoid observation, 

by injecting intv him the poison of a loan, which bears so heavy interest 

as soon to exceed greatly the principal (Tr. 245; 555 12); he has no. 
wish to extinguish the burning scandal of inducing or allowing a.man 
to waste his means (Tr. 245; 556 A); no interest ought to be allowed 

on loans (556 B; see also Laws, Tr. v. 180; 742 C: Tr. 470, 471; 

921 D; aleo see Credit); graphic account of the superiority of the 

poor man in difficulties and hardships to the daintily reared man, 

superfluous in flesh and gasping for breath under unusual exertion 

(Tr. ii. 246; 556 C, D); ailing bodies want only alittle to upset them 

wholly (@r. 246; 556 E); the poor soon get the ascendant in a de- 
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mocracy, kill or banish ghe rich, and choose their magistrates by lot 
(557 A); men are free to act and speak in it as they please (557 B); 
is apparently to be preferred, judging by its various outwaid attrac- 
tions (Tr. 246, 247; 557 C); it possesses samples of all other polities 
in itself, and iga sort of general mart of them (Tr. 247 ; 557 D); there 
is no necessity for a man to undertake rule in it, nor that he should be 
ruled, or observe the laws, which is highly gratifying at the moment 
(Tr. 247; 557 IE); is very lenient to convicts (558 A); in it honour 
does not spring from superior education and endowments, but from 
the favour of the mob (Tr. 247; 558 B); it is styled a plensant, 
anarchical, and fancifully diversified polity (Tr. 247, 248; 558 C); in 
describing the derivation of the democratic man from the oligarchie, 
he stops to distinguish desires that are essential from others not so 
(T'r, 248; 558 D); those desires which do a man no good are non- 
essential, while eating, so far as it contributes to good health, is classed 
with the essential or necessury (Tr. 248; 559 A); the parsimonious 
and oligarchic man confines himself to essentials; the dronish man 
is full of lusts and pleasures which are non-essential (Tr. ii, 248 ; 559 
B, C); the oligarchic man with defective education first tastes the 
drone’s honey und associates with fierce and ficry insccts (not without 
reference probably to their golden rings), and allies himself with ex- 
ternal desires, while the exhortations of his father and relatives sup- 
port the olhgarchic temper within him, and a sedition results (Tr. 
249 ; 559 D, 12; 560 A); internal contlict described (Tr. 249 ; 560 B); 
low desires at last triumph and scize the acropolis of the youth’s soul, 
when abandoned by the sciences and beautiful reasonings and endow- 
ments, which are the best garison in’the mind of god beloved men 
(ib.); opinion und falsehood, @n lieu of knowledge, now occupy the 
fastness, and are referred to under the figure of lotus-eaters, with whom 
they desire to dwell, and repel all foreign aid or friendly remon- 
strance by shutting the gates of tle soul to reason, calling vice virtue 
and bringing back from banishment, Insolence, anarchy, restlessness, 
and shamclessnegss, a8 a crowned troop of revellers (Tr. 249, 250; 560 
C, D, E); again, when grown older and wiser, the man relents in part, 
and recalls some of the banished desires, and strives to put necessary 
and unnecessary on an equal footing, but does not allow the love 
of the good ond beautiful to occupy the stronghold of the mind 
while he wavers between self-indulgence and philosophy, living only 
for the passing day (Tr. 251; 561 C, D); a life of digorder which he 
terms sweet, free and happy (ib.; Tr. 251; 561 E; 562 A); three 
peculiaritics in a democracy (Tr. 254; 564 C); the sharper witted 
portion of the democratic mob, always assembled round the orators’ 
benches in a continual buzz (Tr. 254; 564 E); also the cl@verest make 
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the most money, and this honey the drenes press out of the combs’ 
their best feeding ground being among such (Tr. 254; 564 E); the 
third class, the labouring, who have little property, is the most nume 
rous and powerful, and gets an occasional largess of honey from the 
demagogues who retain the largest share of plunder for themselves 
(Tr. 254, 255; 565 A); this leads to informations and judicial 
squabbles, and ends in one man being established with excessive 
powers (Tr. ii. 255 ; 565 B, C), viz., the military dictator or tyrant. 

Demopocus. See Summary, page 245. 

Demodocus (Tr. iv. 402, £11; Theag. 122 B; 127 B). 

Denudation (Tr. ii. 417, 418; Critias, 111 A, B). 

Deodand, in the case of kindred blood spilt, is, that murder must be 
paid by murder (Tr. v. 387; Laws, 873 A); the culprit to be slain 
where three ways meet, to be cast naked out of the city, and all the 
rulers to tlirow a stone at the head of the corpse, after which the un- 
buried body is to be dragged to the confines of the territory (Tr. 387; 
873 B); but what is he to suffer who takes his own life without state 
compulsion or pressing accident of fortune or disgrace, but from 
weariness of life and cowardice ? (Tr. 388 ; 873 C); the animal which 
has killed a man or, even when an inanimate thing, is the meane of 
slaying, is to be killed in the one case, and cast out in both, thunder- 
stroke alone excepted (Tr. 388; 873 E); if the animal injures the 
property of another, the owner is to make it good (Tr. 495, 496; 
936 E). 

Dependent, there are two conditions, the one absolute and self-sustain- 
ing, the other always hanging on something else (Tr. iv. 83, 84; 
Phileb. 53 D); the thing for which another thing is produced is in 
the class good; the thing which-exists for something else is in 
another (Tr. 85, 86; 54 C). 

Depraved are often potentates (Tr. i. 230; Gorg. 525 E); when men of 
power are not so, they merit high praise (Tr. 230; 526 A); diffioult 
not to be so (ib.); Aristides an exception (ib.); sent to Tartarus by 
Rhadamanthus (Tr. 230 ; 526 B), and marked or branded as curable 
or incurable (ib.; Tr. 231; 526 QO), 

Depravity of soul is like sedition in a state (Tr. iii. 121, 122; Sophist, 
228 B); contradictions in it (ib.); difference from ignorance, which 
is a disease of soul (Tr. 122; 228 D); never knows itself or virtue 
(Tr. ii. 292; Rep. 409 E). 

Depth of a stream known to him who fords it, a saying (Tr. i. 448; 
Thest. 201 A, B). 

Description of the two horses of the soul (Tr. i. 380; Phadr. 258 D); 
the essence of a description is a complex of terms (Tr. 444; Thest. 


202 B). “ 
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Deserting the ranks, a crimg (Tr. i. 40, 41; Crito, 51 B). 

Desire is always kindled by the sight of anything possessed of great 
magnitude and power; all men wish that everything should happen 
according to their own will (Tr. v. 94, 95; Laws, 686 E); what de- 
sire is in the gase of hunger and thirst (Tr. iv. 49, 50; Phileb. 34 
E); the first time hunger is felt it is not connected with a longing 
for food, since the hungry person knows nothing of the satisfaction 
caused by it (Tr. 50; 35 A); desire, therefore, is not a bodily feeling 
but springs from memory of an antecedent state (Tr. 51; 35 C). 

Desire is a stronger bond than that of Necessity. This is used as an 
argument for showing that the souls of men in the nether world pre- 
fer to remain there, seeing that Necessity, as being a weaker bund, 
could not hold them (Tr. iii. 320; Cratyl. 403 C, D). See Pluton 
and Sirens. 

Development, doctrine of, considerations bearing thereon. Mankind 
never had a beginning, nor will have an end; but animals have ex- 
perienced many changes. Are we to believe that vines, olives, corn 
suddenly arose spontaneously, not having previously existed ? or that 
any Triptolemus furnished them? or that animals at one time did 
not exist ? (Tr. v. 242, 243; Laws, 781 E; 782 A, B). 

Diacritical process includes soul purifying (Tr. iii. 126; Svphist, 
231 B). 

Diagrams, their use in geometry; are the shadowy images or watery 
reflections of those rcal entities which are grasped only in thought, 
and answer to hypotheses assumed as self-evident for the purpose of 
attaining higher truth, and not for their own worth (Tr. ii. 200; 
Rep. 510 C, D, E. See also Tr. 216; 527 A). In another place he 
Bays : “Wherefore no man of intellect will dare to expfess the con- 
ceptions of his mind by that which is never to be changed, which is 
the case when they are described by diagrams” (Tr. iv. 525, 526; 
Epist. vii. 343 A); but he is here arguing against written expo- 
sition altogether, if he means anything more than to assert that 
we build nothing in geometry on the utterly faulty diagram, which 
would empirically only mislead us. To the knowledge of the circle 
belony its name, its definition, the rough sketch, the appeal to the 
mental estimate, and the absolute ideal of it abrd xvKaos. 

Dialectician, name assigned only to the philosopher (Tr. iii. 161; 
Sophist, 253 E). 

Dialectics is the discriminating of genera and species (Tr. iii. 161 ; 
Sophist, 253 D); is the chief of sciences, and would disallow of our 

' giving the palm to any rival (Tr. iv. 92; Phileb. 57 E); the science 
of sciences exercised about being and the absolutely immutable (Tr 
93; 58 A); are something which may be compared to aday or strajn 
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of which certain reasonings are preludes, there being few perfect 
reasoners or dialecticians (Tr. ii. 222; Rep. 531 D, E); belong to the 
Intelligible in contradistinction to the Visible (532 A); dialectics 
seek by reasoning alone to solve the problem, what each thing is per 
se, and if they reach the Good they arrive at the fll end of the In- 
telligible (532 B). Socrates here again recurs to the case of the 
captives in the den looking at shadows and ascending to the light. 
See Human Mind (Tr. 202 to 207; 514 to 518 E). Analogy pointed 
out between the highest faculty of the soul and the clearest vision 
(Tr. ii. 222, 223; 532 D); what is the dialectic power, and what are 
the roads by which it conducts to final rest? (Tr. 223; 532 E). 
Socrates can only speak of it as it appears to him; it is, in his view, 
the only power by which what a thing really is can be compre- 
hended ; all others having reference to things that are produced and 
compounded (Tr. 223 ; 533 A B); geometry and other such sciences 
only dream about the existent, while they hold to hypotheses and do 
not see a waking vision trap (Tr. 223; 533 C); dialectic as a science 
wholly abolishes hypotheses and goes to tirst principles (ib.); drags 
the eye of the soul out of the mire by auxiliary arts which are less 
than science but more than opinion, and are here described (Tr. 201 ; 
511 D); as understanding, the second of a fourfold division (Tr. 
224; 533 E). See Understanding. Science and understanding con- 
stitute intelligence, védnois, which has regard to essential existence, 
ovaia, but belief and conjecture, xioris and eixacia, constitute ddEa, 
or opinion, which is exercised about yévecis, or production. Intel- 
ligence is to belief what understanding is to conjectufe (Tr. 224 ; 584 
A); the dialectician comprehends the reason for cach thing, while 
he who does not is without vets. So, too, of the Good: he 
who looks not to ovgia, knows nothing of it or of any other good, 
but sleeps till he will wake upin another world (Tr. 224 ; 534 B,C); 
dialectic is the battlement or top stone of all the learned sciences 
(Tr. 224, 225; 534 D); this dialectic power is to be tested and fur- 
thered by successive selection and reselection of men at twenty and 
thirty years of age (Tr. 227 ; 537 B, C, D); he describes, in a charm- 
ing way, the abuse of dialectics, the rearing men in false dogmas 
about beauty and pleasure (Tr. 228 to 230; 537 E; 538 A, B, C, D, 
E ; 539 A, B, C, D); it may degenerate into disputatiousness if got 
hold of too young (Tr. 229; 539 A); striplings use the reasoning 
faculty for mere confutation, exulting, like puppies, in dragging and 
tearing in argument all they fall in with, and thus throw discredit 
on the conclusions of reason (Tr. 229, 230; 589 C); older men will 
not do this, so that the right of arguing should only be conceded to 
the well-erdercd and stable-mindcd (Tr, 230; 589 D); five years to 
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be spent in these mental déxercises (Tr. 230; 539 E), and fifteen in 
military commands, after which a descent must again be made to the 
cavern (Tr. 230; 540 A); after fifty the students of dialectic are to 
keep to the philosophy of the Good (Tr. 230; 540 B), and to turn the 
keen lustrous ey@ of the soul upwards to it as a pattern (ib.). 

Diaphragm, its office; is placed between the courageous and impulsive 
soul (Tim. 70 A); the second division of the mortal soul is placed 
below the diaphragm, where it is allowed to feed peaceably like an 
ox in its stall, by the side of the dark and shining liver, whose func- 
tion is to mirror thoughts in sleep, enabling us to divine (Tr. ii. 382 ; 
70 D); this oracular power is given as a compensation for the lack of 
intelligence in this third soul (Tr. 383; 71 I). 

Dicasts and physicans in the state, are evidence of evil and illiberal 
education in the subjects of it (Tr. ii. 87; Rep. 405 A). 

Dichotomy of the body (Tr. iii. 515; Symp.192 C); to be feared as a 
punishment, if we are not well-ordered (Tr. 514, 515; 193 A); refer- 
ence to profiles or faces on stone pillars as cut through the nose, also 
to tali, cut in two and used as means of identification (ib.); allusion 
to Love seeking his other half (Tr. 540, 510 to 514 ; 205 IE; so 191 A, 
D; 192 E); examplesof subdivision or dichotomy (Tr. iii. 110 ; Sophist, 
221 B,C; Tr. 194; Statesm. 260 B, C, D); lifeless and animated 
(Tr. 196 ; 261 B,C); Greek and barbarian (Tr. 198 ; 262 D) ; odd and 
even (ib.; E); part distinct from its class (Tr. 199; 263 B); cloven- 
hoofed and solid (Tr. 203; 265 D); the breeding of horse and ass an 
exception to rule (265 EF); plantigrade, biped, quadruped, apterous 
(Tr. 206, 207 ; 266 E; 267 B); violent and voluntary (Tr. 221, 222; 
276 D). e 

Difference of sentiment, compared*to the case of a lyre unstrung and 
dissonant (Tr. i. 180; Gorg. 482 B); the knowledge of difference or 
differentia essential to true conccption (Tr, 452 ; Theset. 208 A). 

Dialogues of Plato. This is the form in which most of hs writings are 
cast, his own name only appearing twice incidentally, and then he 
does not take part in the conversation recurded. He appears to have 
declined to commit to writing any systematic exposition of philo- 
sophy, if, indeed, he had framed any such. His notion is that books 
answer no questions, that mistakes are founded on them, and that 
thought is best climinated by oral intercourse. His object appears 
rather to havo been to elicit all that might be said on both sides of 
@n argument and to leave the rest to work its own result, or he was 
of opinion that a sure criterion of truth was not possible. Hence the 
way in which he strives to overthrow the most opposite dovmas. 
There may have been something of more completeness in his cosmical 
and geomctrical speculations, but he has taken no pains to make 
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these clear, if he did not “purposely use mystification under the 
idea that these could never be of use to those not indoctrinated or 
initiated, and that the school was the proper arena for all such pur- 
suits. Accordingly, in his Second Epistle, he says there is no syste- 
“matic writing of Plato's nor will there ever be, that which has been 
said having been said by Socrates (Tr. iv. 484, 485; Epis. ii. 314 A, 
B, C). Burn this letter when you have read it again and again (ib.). 
Again he says people know nothing of his opinions, for there is no 
formal composition of his expressed in writing, nor ever will be, nor 
ure his opinions spoken like other doctrines, but brouglit out by fre- 
quent intercourse, kindled like a leaping flame, and when in the soul 
feeding itself (Tr. 524; Epist. vii. 341 C, D). Elsewhere he speaks 
of books that are like paintmgs and can make no reply (Tr. i. 
356 ; Phadr. 275 D, E), and again says that Theuth was not aware 
how the powers of memory would be impaired by the introduction of 
letters (Tr. 355; 274 E; 275 A). See also Pheedr. 276 A, B, C, D, 
where he contrasts the sowing in ink with planting seed in the gar- 
dens of memory. Of these dialogues, besides those usually regarded 
ag spurious, viz., Eryxias, Sisyphus, Demodovcus, Axiochus, De Justo, 
De Virtute, and others, not usually printed in the editions of Plato, 
the German editors, one or more of them, reject Hipparchus, Minos, 
Cleitophon, Alcibiades II., Rivals, Epinomis, the Epistles, Parme- 
nides, Sophist, Critias, Charmides, Lysis. See Grote i. 176. Theages, 
Euthyphron and Menexenus fall under suspicion. Thus there 
remain the Republic, the Laws, the Symposium, the Gorgias, Prota- 
goras, Apology, Phedon, Phedrus, Parmenides, Cratylus, Thesetetus, 
and some others as allowéd to stand by almost general consent. 

Different when asserted of the sanv® makes the synthesis of verbs and 
nouns false discourse (Tr. iii. 177; Sophist, 263 D); different and 
same, what is included in this expression (Tr. li. 138; Rep. 454 C); 
because a bald person cuts leather, is it improper for a person with 
flowing hair to do so? ‘this depends on the previous limitation (Tr. 
138 ; 454 D); the fact that woman brings forth and man begets does 
not make women and men different in our sense (Tr. 138; 454 E). 

Differentia, the foundation of all special knowledge (Tr. i. 454; Theset. 
209 C, D); essential to the formation of true opinion (Tr. 455; 210 
B; Tr. 73; Phed. 73 C). 

Sixavtxds (Tr. iii. 117 ; Sophist, 225 B). 

Dilemma of Protagoras with regard to his dictum of man the measure 
of all things (Tr. i. 405; Theset. 171 A, B). 

Dimly, those who see but, have discovered more than the alerpaightes 
(Tr. ii. 284, 285 ; Rep. 595 C). 

Din resourding in the ear of Socrates from the expostulation of the 
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laws of his country dissugding him from proving untrue to them 
(Tr. i. 44, 45; Crito, 54 D). 

Dion, his true patriotism (Tr. iv. 515, 516; Epist. vii. 335 E). 

Direct for relative structure (Tr. ii. 305; Rep. 614 C) o&s ... rots mer 


Disagreeable to hear a child talk like a sage old man (Tr. i. 183; 
Gorg. 485 B). 

Disciples are spoken to openly when in secret, but enigmas are uttered 
before the crowd (Tr. i. 331, 382; Thest. 152 C). 

Discourse, one that is light and playful is preferable to one that is 
grave and lengthy (Tr. iii. 104, 105 ; Sophist, 217 D); requires verbs 
and nouns (Tr. 175 ; 262 C); discourse and thought are identical, 
only that one is within the soul and is not d:daAoyos, but didvow 
(Tr. 177; 263 E); this silent inward reflection is opinion, but 
when perception or sense is the medium, it is termed “fancy” 
(Tr. 178; 264 A); is of two forms, true and false (Tr. ii. 57; Rep. 
376 E). 

Discussions of philosophy, their pleasure and benefit (Tr. iii. 475; 
Symp. 173 C). 

Disedse and death result from corruption of the blood (Tr. ii. 396 ; Tim. 
82 A); where also mention is made of the serum of the blood, bile, 
phlegm, tears, sweat, and of epilepsy, convulsions, fever, and ague. 
Excessive indulgences of pains and pleasures are the greatest of soul 
diseases (Tr. 402; 86 B. See also Tr. vi. 164; Tim. Locr. 102 B, C, 
D). 

Diseased, one who is so incurably had better be drowned than saved 
(Tr. i. 215; Gorg. 512 A). 

Disgrace is greater when a man Mjures another than when he is in- 
jured (Tr. i. 169; Gorg. 474 C); there is no disgrace in not avoiding 
death (Tr. i. 15; Apol, 28 B,D); disgrace swifter than death (Tr. 
26; 39 A). 

Disgraceful to pretend to know the things in Hades and to disobey a 
superior, whether God or man (Tr. i. 16; Apol. 29 B). 

Disinterested, contrasted with interested feelings; we ought to do 
favours to those who need them, who will be grateful in proportion 
to their need; to invite beggars, who will pray for many blessings 
on our heads, and not exert ourselves for those who, when they cease 
to desire, will find a pretext for hatred (Tr. i. 808; Phedr. 233 
D, E). 

Dispensaries, public, for dealing out medicines (Tr. ii. 87: Rep. 405 A). 
Disputations, those who are much exercised in them, think that there 
is nothing sound or settled in arguments (Tr. i. 95; Phead. 90 C). 
Disputes required to be clearly stated, which often demand’ time and 
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deliberation ; litigants should first submit their case to friends and 
neighbours before going into court (Tr. v. 216; Laws, 766 D, E). 

Distaff of necessity, the axis of the heavens (Tr. ii. 307 ; Rep. 616 C). 

Distance causes things to appear indistinct (Tr. iv. 57, 58; Phileb. 38 
D); so also it is with the feelings: they appearggreater and more 
intense or the reverse, according as viewed near and in connection, 
or afar off and separate (Tr. 63, 64; 42 B); it diminishes apparent 
evil (Tr. i. 287; Protag. 356 C). 

Dithyramb akin to rhodomontade (Tr. i. 313 ; Pheedr. 238 D). 

Divination, madness, declared to be better than sober wisdom, inas- 
much as divination is more perfect and honourable than augury, the 
former madness coming from God and not on a par with human wis- 
dom (Tr. i. 319, 320; Pheedr. 244 B); accomplished by means of the 
liver (Tr. ii. 382 ; Tim. 70 D). 

Divine, epithet of a charming place (Tr. i. 313; Phadr. 238 D); re- 
ference to the possession of a divine element, where the soul is not 
puffed up (Tr, 304; 229 D, I); virtue described as a divine allot- 
ment, a true substance among shadows (Tr. iii. 48; Meno. 99 E; 
100 B); divine things are to be pondered, if a man is to partake of 
immortality and have a demon richly adorned dwelling in him (Tr. 
ii. 406; Tim. 90 B; Tr. vi. 162; Tim. Locr. 101 B); divine sugges- 
tions spoken of as occurring in sleep or in dreams or at death (Tr. 
vi. 23, 24; Epinom. 985 C); divine men are not to be evil spoken of 
(Tr. iv. 459; Minos, 319 A; Tr. iii. 213, 214; Statesm. 271 D, E); 
are unclothed (ib.); can divine things be believed in without our 
believing in divine persons? (Tr. i. 14; Apol. 27 C); pursuit of 
divine things, belief in the earlier traditions, and the rites of reli- 
gion and the providence of the gods, though the subject is not 
without its difficulties, better worked out by the Greeks than the 
barbarians (Tr. vi. 28, 29; Epin. 988 A, B). 

Doctrine of chance as originating the universe; there are those who 
say that all things are, have been, and shall be, partly by nature, 
partly by art or design, and partly by fortune (Tr. v. 411; Lawa, 
888 E). 

Dodecahedron is the type of the universe (Tr. ii. 862, 363; Tim. 55 A). 

Dodona (Tr. i. 319, 320; Pheedr. 244 B). 

Dog fancier (Tr. i. 492; Lysis, 211 D, E). “By the dog!” ua rdy xtra, 
a favourite oath of Socrates. 

Dogs, watch ;, their fierceness to strangers and fawning on acquaint- 
ances (Tr. ii. 55, 56; Rep. 375 C, D, E; 376 A); dogs have some- 
thing philosophic in them (376 B); the man who is like this watch- 
dog will be philosophic too, and we must look to his training as a 
guardiah for the state (Tr. 57 ; 376 C); warriors should be sleepless, 
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quick-sighted dogs (Tr. 86; 404 A); parallel drawn between good 
sheep-dogs and the auxiliary and soldier classes (Tr. 99; 416 A, B); 
dogs snarl at the stone which strikes them rather than him who 
threw it (Tr. 155 ; 469 E). 

Domestic foe, he whose reasoning is undermined with that which is 
hostile within him is like one with a traitor in his camp or the ven- 
triloquist Eurycles in his inside (Tr. iii. 159; Sophist, 252 C); pur-. 
suits of women described (Tr. i. 487,488; Lysis, 207 E; 208 A, B, 
C, D, E). 

“ Mutinies in a man’s bosom.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITT, act i. se. 4, 


Doom, at one time wrongly assigned by the judges of the dead until 
souls were brought naked before them immediately after death 
(Tr. i. 227, 228; Gorg. 523 B). 

Doorkeepers, described as overborne and hustled by the crowds press- 
ing for admission (Tr. iv. 100, 101; Philob. 62 C). 

Doric harmonies adapted to peaceable enterprises, such as teaching or 
praying, or any voluntary moderate line of action (Tr. ii. 80, 81; Rep. 
399 B). 

Double prices never to be asked by him who sells anything in the 
market; if he fails to obtain the first-named price the article must 
be withdrawn from sale for that day; no puffing to be allowed 
(Tr. v. 463; Laws, 917 C, D, E). 

Dovecote or aviary, birds flying there are in a sense possessed without 
being laid hold of (Tr. i. 438; Therot. 197 C). 

Down and up, defined in connection with, the sphericity of the globe 
and the position of our antipodes (Tr. i. 372, 373; Ti 63 A); are 
connected with heavy and ligh® (62 C; 63 C; Tr. vi. 161, 162; Tim. 
Locer. 100 E). 

Drachma, fifty, given as the price of a demonstration (Tr. iii. 284; 
Cratyl. 384 B); contrasted with a reading of which the price is a 
penny (ib.); for there you might buy a carpenter for five or six 
mins at the outside, but an architect not for ten thousand drachmex 
(Tr. iv. 425; Riv. 135 C). 

Dread of death on the part of men of apparent worth, as if it were 
something dreadful, reduces them to the level of women, just as if 
they would be immortal, if not put to a violent death (Tr. i. 22; 
Apol. 35 A, B); the dramatic exhibitions in our courts of law tend- 
ing to excite pity and dread ought to be put a ston to (35 B); we 
ought not to beseech and move the pity of a judge, but convince him 
(Tr. 23; 35 C). 

Dreaming, what is the criterion whether we are awake or in a waking 
dream or otherwise? (Tr. i, 888, 889; Thest. 158 B); Nuring half 
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our time we believe our dreams to be true, that is, in the one half de- 
voted to sleep (Tr. i. 388, 389; 158 D). 
“Even when I wake it is 
Without me as within me.”’ 
SHAK., Imogen in Cymbeline. 

Dreams ; having explained the theory of vision as a concretion, fupra- 
yes vyevéuevoy, arising from the meeting of an inner light from the 
eye with an outer light from the object, 7é7’ éxaiwrov Spoor xpds 
8uotoy, which thus gives rise to an impression of bodily reality in 
the direction straight before the eye, “As if the meeting light be- 
tween their eyes made permanent union ”’—Span. Gipsey, p. 66— 
év coma dixewbey tuvéorn Kata Thy Tay duudtwy évOvwplay, he goes on 
to say that darkness cuts off this mutual action of the inner and outer 
fire of light and becomes conducive to sleep, éraywydy Srvov. The 
eyelids and lashes preserve the eyes and restrain the flow of the 
inner fire, and calm the organ so as to produce a dreamless or a 
disturbed repose, according as this irritation is allayed, and in this 
latter case phantasies are formed which are remembered on waking. 
This theory would attribute dreaming to a sort of reflex sense 
excitation of the optic nerves, and represents the doctrine on its 
physical side, not, however, excluding that of the divinely sug- 
gested or heaven-sent dream (Tr. ii. 350, 351; Tim. 45 ©, D, E; 
46 A); dreams and a diseased state of the senses, defective sight 
or hearing, are considered as more than false and often contradictory 
(Tr. i. 388; Theet. 157 E); 8vap and wrap distinguished (Tr. 389 ; 
158 B,D; Tr. ii. 64, 163, 209; Rep. 382 E; 476 C, D; 520 C, D); 
where bwap is a reality, bvap a semblance; so also (Tr. 223, 264, 
265; 538 C; 574 E; 576A; Tr. fii. 223 to 225; Statesm. 277 D; 
278 E; Tr. iv. 23,53, 106; Phileb.20 C; 36 D,E; 65 E; Tr. i.358; 
Pheedr. 277 D, E; Tr. v. 548; Laws, 969 B); dream for dream 
(Tr. i, 444; Thest. 201 E); undergone in a dream, said of a fabu- 
lous narrative (Tr. ii. 98; Rep. 414 D); sleep not disturbed by 
dreams said to be happier than most waking moments (Tr. i, 28; 
Apol, 40 D, E); starting up in dreams (Tr. ii. 5, 6; Rep. 830 D); in 
the Republic, a man’s dreams are the index to his character, lawless . 
and licentious, if such is his waking state, or temperate if his habits 
are virtuous (Tr. ii. 260, 261; Rep. 571 A, B, C, D). See Hom. 
Odys. + 547. 

Drinking, unliyaited capability of, on the part of Socrates (Tr. iii. 482, 
539, 570, 575; Symp. 176 C; 214 A; 219 E; 223 A, B, C). 

Driven at random up and down in the vagaries-of fancy (Tr. iii. 288; 
Cratyl. 386 D). 

Drivellings*of old women (Tr. i. 411; Thest. 176 B). 
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Drones with stings (Tr. ii. 241, 242, 244, 245, 254, 248, 262, 257, 255; 
Rep. 552 OC, E; 554D; 555 D; 564 B; 559 B, C; 573 A; 567 D); 
with wings and without stings (552 C); foot soldiers, some with and 
some without stings (ib.); they press out the honey of the rich (564 
E). This expression of pressing out honey is also to be met with, 
Virg. Georg. iv. 101. The drones sting them (565 C); foreign droncs 
used as a designation for a mercenary body guard (567 D); great 
winged drone as the leader of idle desires (572 E; 573 A); sting of 
desire said to be implanted (ib.), as prefect of the soul, with a body 
guard of madness (573 B). Shukespeare speaks of soldier bees with 
stings, Henry V., act i. se. ii. 

Drugging fish ; no turbid concoction or stupefying juice to be used for 
this purpose (Tr. v. 311, 312; Laws, 824 B). 

Druggists and doctors referred to as scenting and colouring their 
medicines in order to please the palate and the eye (Tr. iii. 302; 
Cratyl. 394 A). 

Drunk to the sound of a flute, contrasted with drinking water and 
fasting (Tr. ii. 251; Rep. 561 C, D). 

Drunken license; having dwelt on the disgusting feeling which must 
be excited by an old man’s endearments towards a youthful beloved 
one, bad enough when he is sober, he enlarges on the still more in- 
tolerable case of having to listen to him in his drunken freedom of 
speech (Tr. i. 315, 316; Phaedr. 240 D, E). 

Drunkenness; what is the effect of wine on the senses, the memory, 
opinions, and prudential feelings, do they become more active or fail 
wholly ? (Tr. v. 34, 35; Laws, 645 E); makes a man again a child 
and his plight evil (Tr. 35; 646A); his puts the Colpphon on this 
disquisition (Tr. 77 ; 674 ‘ANS ho one is to taste wine during a cam- 
paign, no slave to touch it, no magistrate during his year of office, 
no captain of a ship, nur juryman, nor person about to consult the 
senate, nor married persons at night; all this would render it need- 
less to cultivate many vines (Tr. 78; 674 B, C); only becoming at 
the festivals of the gods, at other times not safe, particularly not at 
time of marriage (Tr. 230 ; 775 B); drunkard is unfit to be a parent 
(Tr. 231; 775 C, D). 

Duality, difficulty of the notion (Tr. i. 107, 108 ; Phed. 101 A, B,C, D); 
dualism and monadism (ib). 

Dulness of our organs of sense, is so great that a few only behold the 
genus of the quality imaged in the resemblances, here on earth, of 
justice and moderation (Tr. i.326; Phsedr. 250 B). 

Durability of cities, wonderful how long they last, though many are 
submerged through the mismanagement of captaing and rulers 
(Tr. iii. 268 ; Statesm. 302 A), 
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Duration of time and the human race from its origin incalculable; the 
latter never had a beginning, nor will have an end (Tr. v. 242, 243 ; 
Laws, 782 A). 

Duplication and sententiousness, Socrates asks what are we to say of 
Polus’s curiosities of words, his duplications, his sententiousness, his 
word imagery? povuceia Adywy ws SirAaciorAoylay Kat yvwpodoylay 
nal é:xovodAoylay (Tr. i. 346; Pheedr. 267 C). 

Duty of the good citizen. God, the source and end of all, fixes the 
limits of rectitude of procedure in accordance with natural laws. 
After him Justice, the avenger of everything that transgresses the 
divine law, follows, and then the man humble and adorned with 
every virtue. Fate of the rich insolent man described. To the tempe- 
rate man the deity will be the measure of all things not man; he 
will be occupied in the duties of piety, prayer, and sacrifice, and only 
from such will it be fitting that the gods should receive this homage 
(Tr. v. 1387 to 141; Laws, 715 A,B,C; 716C, D, E); duty of obeying 
God rather than man (Tr. i. 16, 17, 25; Apol. 29 C, D; 37 E). 

Duty to God and man ; Euthyphron observes that piety and holiness are 
parts of justice, and that they appertain to the service of God, while 
the remaining part of justice is our duty toman. The remainder of 
the dialogue tends to establish that the ground of intercourse be- 
tween gods and men differs essentially from that between man and 
man (Tr. i. 472; Euthyph. 12 E and following). ° 

Dyers, if they wish to dye wool a fine purple, select a pure white as the 
ground and by mordents fix their colours so that they cannot be. 
washed out, otherwise they do not remain fast but fade (Tr. ii.1138; 
Rep. 429 D, E); applied aanteiyely to the training of soldiers 
(Tr. 114; 430 A. B). 

Dying songs like those of the swan are uttered from a feeling of joy, 
and are accompanied with a prescience of bliss and not a dread of 
pain (Tr. i. 88; Phad. 85 A); dying with pleasure (Tr. iv. 72, 73; 
Phileb, 47 B). 

Dynamical force is seated wholly in the soul. No mention is made of 
the muscles as parts of the machinery through which force or motive 
energy is exerted; tle soul would appear to act, as it were, directly 
apart from the contractile muscular fibres; the flesh is regarded ag 
something for keeping the bones moist and warm and flexible, and js 
accumulated over tlie least intelligent parts, while the seat of thought 
and reason has but little of it; only flesh, as in the case of the 
tongue, may be the seat of special sense organs so ii. 886, 887; 
Tim. 73 E; 74 A; 75 A). 

Dysentery, a disease prevailing among the troops while on a campaign 
(Tr. i. 369; Theset. 142 B), 
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Early rising of masters and mistresses of a household insisted on. A 
master should not sleep all night, and should be up before his ser- 
vants; for a mistress to be waked by her domestics ought to be re- 
garded as a digcrace ; much sleep is injurious to soul and body; he 
who slecps is for the time no better than dead, nor is sleep much 
needed, where habits have been well formed (Tr. v. 283; Laws, 808 
A, B, C). 

Ears, to let them out for hire, said of flighty and Paul Pry kind of 
persons (Tr. ii. 162; Rep. 475 D, E); spoken of as crushed or bruised 
(Tr. i. 219; Gorg. 515 E): 

“ Pitchers have ears.’—SHAKESPEAREK, Richard IIL, act ii. se. 3. 


Earth, was once peopled by gods (Tr. ii. 416; Critias, 109 B), who 
governed, like pilots sitting at the helm, by persuasion, Vulcan and 
Minerva obtaining Attica as an inheritance, and giving origin to the 
a’rdxOoves (Tr.416 ; 109 C, D); its form described as spherical, situated 
in mid space, and requiring nothing for its support, as being equally 
solicited on all sides(Tr. i. 117; Pheed. 10S E; 109 A); is vast, and 
Europe is but a small part of it (Tr. 118; 109 B); is full of hollows, 
where water, and fog and air flow together (Tr. 118; 109 B); as a 
whole lies bright in the pure sky termed exther, in which are the 
stars (Tr. 118; 109 ©); our condition on it at the bottom of our 
misty hollows is like that of persons viewing the sky through a 
superimposed ocean, who have never thrust their heads above the 
surface (Tr. 118; 109 C, D); when seen from above all is splendid 
with the hues of the rainbow (Tr. 119; 110 C), with colours of which 
those of the painters are only*inferior samples, but “ere the purple 
is of wondrous beauty and the white is whiter than snow (ib.); even 
the hollows ag scen from above shine with a subdued colouring (Tr. 
119; ib.; 110 D); here grow trees and flowers and fruits in due pro- 
portion, and stones have the lustre, smoothness, and transparency of 
gems (Tr. 119; 110 D), and are not corroded any more than plants 
and animals are disfigured by disease; a sight for the blessed (Tr. 
119, 120; 110 E; 111 A); air there takes the place of sca and water 
with us, and ether that of our air; the seasons are more tempered, 
the senses more acute, and life is longer to the inhabitants of the 
great ball, than to us in its hollows (Tr. 120; 111 B); there will be 
found real living temples, and oracles, and a present deity, and the 
unveiled view of the planetary worlds (Tr. 120; 111 C); in addition 
there are recesses deeper than those in which we dwell, where are 
rivers of fire and mud like lava streams (Tr. 120; 111 D, E); Tarta- 
rus is the name of the profoundest abyss without boftom or sound- 
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ing (Tr. 121; 112 A, B, C); Ocean, Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, Styx, 
Cocytus (Tr. 122; 118 A, B, C); the moderately wicked go to 
Acheron (Tr. 122; 118 D); the worst offenders to Tartarus, from 
which there is no escape, though some after a year proceed to 
Cocytus, or Pyriphlegethon, whence they escape ony by the forgive- 
ness of those they have injured (Tr. 122,123; 113 E; 114 A, B); the 
righteous occupy the upper surface of the earth world in a dis- 
embodied statc, and come to still more glorious abodes which tran- 
scend all powers of description (Tr. 123; 114 B, C). Compare with all 
this the objections urged against the figments of the poets (Tr. ii. 
66; Rep. 387 B). 

Earthly sphere is obnoxious to evils (Tr. i. 411; Thest. 176 A). 

Easy good-nature, an euphonious expression for stupidity (Tr. ii. 82, 
83; Rep. 400 D). 

Eclipse of the sun viewed by reflection in water or through a medium 
which softens the fierce glare (Tr. i. 106; Phaed.99 I); analogous to 
considering the details of reasonings more in their images than in 
their actual effects (Tr. 106; 100 A). 

Edge and boundary of a thing is its limit (Tr. iii. 10; Meno. 75 D). 

Education of children, is not that of a mere individual; the results of 
it seen in their proving brave and noble and conquering their foes 
in battle (Tr. v. 26; Laws, 641 B, C); differences of individual cha- 
racter prevent the adoption of one undeviating rule, and to be per- 
petually punishing every trifling deviation from one given standard 
will become vexatious and harassing, while habits of disobedience 
must not be allowed to prevail (Tr. 249; Laws, 788 B, C); growth 
is greatest at the outset, and human beings do not more than double 
their stature trom five to twenty-five, but during the early period of 
nurture most exercise is requisite (Tr. 250, 251; 788 D; 789 D); 
treatment of women and children (Tr. 251 to 260; 789 E; 790, 791, 
792, 793, 794, &.); sports and exercises of children are to be duly 
regulated ; they should be made to play at house-building or farming 
if intended for builders or farmers; but this is only a part of educa- 
tion and is sometimes carried too far, what is really such being that” 
which produces right desires and the knowing how to be ruled with 
justice as perfect citizens (Tr. 29, 30; 643 B,C; D, E; 644 A); edu- 
cation is a term improperly applied when the aim is for the acquisi- 
tion of money or strength, which is low and illiberal (Tr. 31, 82; 644 
B, C); the hyman being is a divine animal wonder, either a play- 
thing of the gods or produced with some earnest intent, having in 
him affections which, like ropes and nerves imbedded, pull and drag 
him in different directions, opposed by counteracting forces, and 
between thuse are the limits of virtue and vice (Tr. 32; 644 D, E); | 
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if good education be a man’s portion, he enjoys an entire and sound 
lot and avoids the greatest disease; but otherwise, after a maimed 
and imperfect life, he returns uselessly to the grave (Tr. ii. 349; 
Tim. 44 C); though good parentage and bringing up does not always 
succeed, yet alt such will be better so far than in the case of those 
who have had no advantages. Even if a man appear unjust, if he 
has been brought up to respect the laws he will show favourably by 
the side of a mere savage (Tr. i. 255; Protag. 327 C); it may be dif- 
ficult to find teachers for the sons of very clever parents, but not at 
all for the million (Tr. 256; 328 A). 

Effect and production are one; cause and thing making are the same 
(Tr. iv. 35; Phileb. 26 I), and also the created and the born or pro- 
duced (Tr. 36; 27 A). 

Effluxes of Empedocles affirmed, and that there are passages into nd 
through which these effluxes travel, some exactly fitting, ane 
larger and smaller than the passages. Vision is connected with them, 
and colour is treated ag an efflux of figure (Tr. iii. 11,12; Meno. 
76 C). 

Egyptians, their unchanged institutes ; it was unlawful among them for 
painters or designers of figures and persons to innovate upon the 
conventional practice, and the same rule held good as to music and 
melody. In ten thousand years no change has taken place in their 
writings or sculptures, which have always been the same as now (Tr. 
v. 49, 50; Laws, 656 D, E; 657 A); Egyptian priest compares the 
antiquity and unchangeable character of his country’s records with 
the ephemeral and recent archives of Greece (Tr. ii. 325; Tim. 22 
B,C); reference to what wag told Solon by the Reyptian priests 
(Tr. i. 415 ; Critins, 108 D); we are not to wonder that Grecian names 
are given to foreigners, seeing that Solon, inquiring the meaning of 
Egyptian names, translated them into Grecian equivalents, as the 
Egyptians had previously done in translating the early myths into 
their own tongue (Tr. 420; 118 A); their embalming preserves 
bodies an incredible time (Tr. i. 83; Phed. 80 C, D). 

€GeAodovaAclu, or voluntary service for the acquisition of virtue, is 
neither fawning nor discreditable (Tr. iii. 498 to 500; Symp. 184 C, 
D, E; 185 A, B, C); a similar compound is e@eAocdpyoxeia, used by 
St. Paul (Ep. to Coloss. ii. 23). 

ei for 871, or genitive of the article and infinitive, Swo@eors ef woAad 
éort for rot moaad elva:; this usage occurs three tiftes (Tr, iii. 418, 
419; Parmen. 128 D. So 136 A, bis; 186B). ei Yorw dpoidrns 4 
el yh dors; nor do I see the point of Mr. Burgess’s objection to the 
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Ejectment, summary, inflicted on the man who persists in speaking 
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before the Athenians on a subject to whieh he has not been brad. 
They are described as coughing him down, scuffing with their feet, 
laughing at him, and overwhelming him with tumult, however rich, 
or noble, or beautiful, just as at our own hustings (Tr. i. 248; 
Protag. 319 C). ¢ 

Elective franchise to be conferred only on those well drilled in the 
knowledge of the laws (Tr. v. 190; Laws,751 C); an election so con- 
ducted would give rise to what is intermediate between the practice 
in monarchical and democratic polity (Tr. 199; 756 E); slaves and 
masters, as such, can never become friends (757 A); between men 
of unequal rank, equality will soon become inequality (ib.); ballot 
advocated as a practical remedy for the ill-nature of the mob (Tr. 200; 
757 E). 

@€§lectric torpedo benumbs those who touch it; and this is used as an 
apt illustration of the Socratic method of confutation, which is like- 
wise compared to befooling, drugging, enchanting, und filling 
another with perplexity (Tr. iii. 17, 18; Meno. 80 A, C). 

Elements; the primury principles of things not explicable (Tr. i. 444; 
Theet. 201 E); we only in these cases assign names (Tr. 444; ib. ; 202 
B); this is said not to be true in the case of syllables and words 
(Tr. 449, 450; 206B); elements of the alphabet are declared to be 
more intelligible and better understood than words and syllables 
(206 B); the several parts that go to make up a chariot better un- 
derstood than the thing as a whole (Tr. 451; 207 C). 

Elenchus is the greatest aud most availing of purifications (Tr. iii. 125, 
126; Sophist, 230 D); is applied to test a vain pretentiousness of wis- 
dom (Tr, 128: 231 B); Elenchus and Epexelenchus used respectively 
in making charges and reply (Tr. i. 345; Phedr. 206 E); ranked 
with amddekis (Tr. iii. 142; Sophist, 242 B); for all time (Tr. v. 
415; Laws, 891 A); a proof or test of life, or the account to be ren- 
dered of it (Tr. i. 27; Apol. 89 C); is the instrument with which’ 
Socrates lays bare the assumption of sophists and pretenders. See 
Electric Torpedo, Proof. 

Elevation of mind; all great arts require deep investigation and lofty 
contemplation, which Pericles manifested, in addition to splendid 
natural ability (Tr. i. 848; Pheedr. 269 E), 

Elysian fields; thither are sent all whom a good guardian angel in- 
spired in life, where the bountiful seasons teem with all fruitful 
produce, and ountains of pure water flow, and the variezuted meads 
are sprinkled with painted spring flowers; where, too, are confer- 
ences of philosophers, theatres of poets, Cyclian choruses, musical 
treats, symposia abounding in song, banquets self-spread, and joy 
without alloy. There is neither storm nor heat, but a well-tempered 
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atmosphere permeated by,the soft beams of the sun, and thrones for 
the Initiated, where their sacred rites ure consummated (Tr. vi. 54; 
Axioch. 871 C, D). 

Encomia on favourites are encomia on oneself, however disguised and 
apparently addrjssed to the beloved object (Tr. i.484; Lysis, 205 D). 

Empedocles, his doctrine of effluxes and pores (Tr. iii. 11, 12; Meno. 
76 C; Tr. i. 882; Themt. 152 EF). 

Endowments, seeming wise and clever in public affairs, despicable as 
compared with self-knowledge, or if in the arts of life, sordid (Tr. i. 
411; Thest. 176 C). 

Endymion, the tale respecting him would be a joke, if all should sleep 
without waking (Tr. i. 72; Phad. 72 C). 

Enemies; ought we to restore them their own? (Tr. ii. 7; Rep. 3382 
B); we may do mischief to enemies according to the popular belief 
(ib.); especially if they are evil enemies (Tr. 11; 335 A). 

Enemy; he who is such should, on the principle of doing him harm, 
be allowed to escape punishment, and not be held accountable, but 
be permitted to be immortal in his depravity (Tr. i. 178; Gorg. 
481 A). 

Engagements, represented as not standing in the way of a particular 
line of action (Tr. iii. 190, 191; Statesm. 258 B). 

Enigmutical new coined phrases shot out of a quiver (Tr. i. 415; 
Theeet. 180 A). 

Enigmatically speaking to the crowd, but openly before disciples 
(Tr. i. 381, 382; Theet. 152 C). 

Entities and nonentities discussed (Tr. ili. 187; Sophist, 238 C); can 
they be qualified by any addition or epithet? (ib.); can the non- 
existent be an object of though? (ib.); is it not inconceivable, un- 
utterable, unpronounceable, unreasonable? (238 KE; 239 A; Tr. 140, 
141; 241 A, and following). 

Entity and nonentity further discussed (Tr, ili. 167, 146; Sophist, 
257 C; 244 WD). 

Entreaty, not fit for courts of justice, but we should seek only to con- 
vince (Tr. i. 23; Apol. 35 C); porsuasion of this sort is a persuasion 
to atheism (Tr. 23; 35 D). 

Enunciation of a thing not to be qualified with theaddition of “thé,” 
“that,” “this,” “ many,” “each,” which are additions not belonging 

. to that to which they are appended (Tr. i. 444; Theset. 202 A). 

Ephesus, the philosophers of, represented as being stark mad on the 
subject of motion (Tr. i. 415; Thext. 179 E). 

Epicharmus (Tr. i. 382; Thest. 152 I) spoken of as a poet of comedy, 
in opposition to Homer as a poet of tragedy. 

Epimetheus cheats us in the allotment of functions and is 4nferior to 
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Prometheus (Tr. i. 298 ; Protag. 361 and following). See the myth 
in full (Tr. i. 249 to 251; 320 C, D, E; 341, 322 throughout), 

Ermomis. See Summary, page 237. 

éxiorayot, its meaning as a verb of “knowing,” probably based on 

the idea of “taking one’s stand on anything; hence “to know 

thoroughly,” “to be skilled,” if it be not derived from fonu:. It is 
used also with reference to that pre-existent or innate knowledge 
which Plato insists on (Tr. i. 76; Phed. 75 C); where we are made 
to have known, or to know on the instant of birth, the equal, the 
greater, the less, the good, the holy, the beautiful, and just. Hence 

éxiornun, positive knowledge or science, as opposed to ddga, a 

mere opining, whether true or false (Tr. ii. 164; Rep. 477 B, E); its 

office is to know, yva@vai, what the real is (477 B; Tr. 165; 478 A); 

and the yvwordy is opposed to the Sotacrdy (ib.); while yvdéois and 

ayvacta are opposed, as the knowledge of what is, and the negation 
of the knowledge of what is not, which last is intermediate to science 

and ignorance éyvola (Tr. 164; 477 B). In the Tr. iii. 337, 338; 

Cratylus, 411 D, E; 412 A, a somewhat different etymology is sug- 

gested, the inquiring soul being represented as insisting on the 

object that would seem to fly from it, so as neither to outrun it or 
fall short of it (412 A). See also vows, cvvinus, yyoun. 

"Efalpyns 7 airy ¢uots &roxds tis is placed between motion and rest, and 
occupies no time, being the infinitesimal of time between rest and 
motion. Just as a curve is made up of an infinite series of straight 
lines which change their direction as often as there are terms in the 
series, 80 motion is conceived to be broken up into an infinite series 
of momenta divided by infinitesimuls of rest (Tr. iii. 452; Parmen. 
156 D, E). ' 

EvistLes. See Summary, page 226. 

Equal loves equal, a proverb (Tr. i. 315; Phedr. 240 C). 

Equality, absolute, how it differs from equals in the concrete (Tr. i. 74, 
75; Phed. 74 B); is not the same (74 C); such an abstraction im- 
plies reminiscence (Tr. 76; 74 E). 

Equilateral triangle, the most beautiful (Ty. ii. 361; Tim. 54 B); formed 
in two ways (Tr. 362; 55 A; Tr. vi. 157; Tim. Locr. 98 A, B, C, D). 
See Atomic Laws and Atoms. 

Equilibrium or equipoise prevents the earth moving to either side in 
space; a sort of demonstration on the principle of the sufficient reason 
(Tr. i. 117, 318; Pheed. 108 E; 109 A); we attribute rest to equi- 
librium, motion to the opposite, and the want of equilibrium is the 

, gause of the anomalous or unequipoised (Tr. ii. 365; Tim, 57 E.) 

Er, the Armenion of the race of Pamphylus, his fable or apologue 
(Tr. ii. 304; Rep, 614 B). 


* 
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Eros; the derivation of this word from épswudévws is suggested, based 
on the idea of strenuousorce (Tr. i. 8313; Pheedr. 238 C). Elsewhere 
it is hinted that it may be connected with mrépws, “ winged’ (Tr. i. 
828 ; 252 C); or éopos (Tr. iii. 355, 356; Cratyl. 420 A, B». 

Erotics. ‘Physic is said to be a science of the same (Tr. iii. 501 ; Symp. 
186 C), so is mbsic (Tr. 503; 187 A, C); Socrates declares them to be 
his chief study (Tr. 485; 177 E); professes. after Aguthon’s speech, 
to know nothing about them (Tr. 525; 198 D). 

Error; is a man more powerful when involved therein? (Tr. ii. 17; 

' (Rep. 340 C); it igs never committed by a true artist (840 E); men 
err from lack of science, while a governor, xa@’ cov kpxwy eori, never 
errs (ib.); is a want of knowledgo (Tr. i. 288; Protag. 357 C, D); 
when a man knows nothing he necessarily errs, that is, if he at the 
same time thinks he knows, but not where conscious of his ignorance 
(Tr. iv. 335; Alcib. I. 117 B); it is from this false supposition that 
errors in action arise (Tr. 336 ; 117 D). 

Eryxias. See Summary, page 240. 

Espionage described, as resulting from jealousy for a beloved object 
(Tr. i. 315, 316; Phadr. 240 D, E). 

Essence or existence, if self-cxistent, does not exist in us (Tr. iii. 4138; 
Parm. 133 ©); ideas or abstract conceptions here, idéa: or fn, are 
declared not to be in the concrete objects, nor can we have any 
knowledge of them (Tr. 415; 134 A, B); all such ideas as the good 
and fair must be unknown (134 C); and this leads to question 
whether gods and men can be mutually cognisant of each other's 
thoughts (Tr. 416; 184 D, E); have things any fixed essence or are 
they what they appear to each person ? (Tr. 287; Cratyl. 386 A): best 
appreciated by reflection apaw from the bodily séff8es (Tr. i. 63; 
Pheed. 65 C); not to be touched by hand (65 D); is best contem- 
plated apart from sense (Tr. 64, 65; 66 A, B, C, D, E; 67 A, B); is 
permanent and unchangeable (Tr. 80, 81; 78 D. See Existence); 
the essence of a thing requires to be known, before we can talk about 
it with precision. and for want of this persons in argument get into 
a fix and are involved in contradictions (Tr. 312; Pheedr. 237 C). 

Estimate acquired, is one ruling principle in us, the other is a desire 
of pleasure, which two ideas are sometimes in accord, sometimes in 
conflict; the former aiming at the best, and, under the guidance of 
reason, leading to moderation; the other, not so checked, ending in 
insolence (Tr. i. 8312; Pheedr. 237 D). 

Eternal, definition of it (Tr. ii. 381, 832; Tim. 27 D); *the Maker of 
the Cosmes looked to an eternal pattern (Tr. 332, 383; 29 A); the 
world formed with a view to its permanence (ib.) 

Eternity ; in comparison with it time is short (Tr. ii. 1869298; Rep. 
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498 D; 608 C); ought we as immortal beings to be solicitous for the 
things of time ? (ib.); is but one night, i¢ death is an eternal sleep 
without dreams (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 40 E); is never older or younger 
(Tr. ii.341 ; Tim. 37 E). Time is born with the universe and dies 
with it, its relations being bound up with the motions of the planets 
and their intervals (Tr. 841; 88 A, B); after deat'n, those who have 
lived well go to pass a blessed existence in their cognate star, or, if 
not, become, secondly. women, or pass into the nature of brutes (ib.). 

Etymologies; that of Eros, threefold (Tr. i. 313 ; Phedr. 238 C; Tr. 328; 
252 C); of wavia (Tr. 317; 241 B); tuepos (Tr. 327; 251 C). See 
also Tr, iii. 855, 356; Cratyl. 420 A, B, and throughout. These are 
gene:ally thought tu have been brought forward by way of burlesque, 
as a satire on the trifling in the schools; but Mr. Grote strongly 
opposes this view and believes that they are proposed seriously, 
though, if so, they do not indicate the author's profundity in this 
walk. The origin of the names of the divinities, of the heavenly 
bodies, of the elements, of the seasons, is given after other etymologies 
to which we have referred elsewhere (Tr. 332; Ciatyl. 408 E and 
onward). Intelligence, consciousness, justice and the like (Tr. 336; 
411 A); those of the Evil, the Ugly, and the Beautiful (Tr. 346) 416 
A); the Beneficial, Profitable, Useful, Guinful, and their opposites 
(Tr. 348; 417 A); Pleasure, Pain, Desire, &c. (Tr. 853, 85+; 419 B). 
See alsu Tr. i. 320; Phadr. 244 C, where are other fanciful deriva- 
tions. Also “choir” from “chara,” gratification (Tr. v. 45; Laws, 
654 A). 

Euclid’s, forty-seventh of the first referred to (Tr. ii. 361; Tim. 54 B), as 
7d 8€ tTpiwAjy Kata Sivayinéxov ris eAdrrovos Thy pel(w wAeupay Gel, 
that havin, ‘he square of the greater side, always triple that of the less. 

Eunuch is described as slamming the door in the face of Socrates 
(Tr. i. 243; Protag. 314 D), 

Euripides quoted as saying that each one shines in his own line (Tr. i. 
182; Gorg. 484 E); also quoted in what he makes Zethus say (Tr. 
183; 485 E); again in the famous passage burlesqued by Aristo- 
phanes, ‘“* Who knows if life be not death and death life?” (Tr. 191; 
492 E); in the passage, “ The mind is unsworn " (Tr. 384; Thest. 154 
D; Tr. iii. 526; Symp. 199 A); is blumed for his view of tyranny 
(Tr. ii. 258 ; Rep. 568 A, B); although he gives a striking view of 
its evils in his [phig. in Aulis, v. 323 and following, where Menelaus 
denounces tlic arts to which Agamemnon resorts or has lad recourse. 
The passag£, however, that is objected to is in the Troades, v. 1114, 
Tis ivo8éov tupavyidos. A graphic account of one who fancied him- 
self able to write tragedy, because he could make long speeches, 
though gery trivial, on a great subject, or mournful ones, or fearfal 
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or threatening ones, is sketched, as presenting himself to Euripides 
or Sophocles and gettin& an answer (Tr. i. 347; Pheedr. 268 C, D). 
Euripides is quoted as saying that “ Tyrants are wise by consorting 
with the wise” (Tr. iv. 407; Theag. 125 B;* as well as Tr. ii. 258 ; 
Rep. 568 B). See Stallbaum’s note. 

Euripus, up and down in (Tr. i. 95; Phsed. 90 C). 

Euthydemus referred to, as asserting that virtue and vice are alike in 
all men (Tr. iii. 288; Cratyl. 386 D). 

Evruypemvus. See Summary, page 137, 

Eutbyphron’s conceit (Tr. i. 462; Euthyp. 5 C); cleverer than Deedalus 
(Tr. 470, 475; 11D; 15 C); prosecutes his father on a charge of 
murder or homicide (Tr. 460; 4 A). 

EvtTHypHron, See Summary, page 90. 

Evening and morning dream, dvap and imap. See Dreams (Tr. iv. 106, 
23; Phileb. 65 E; 20 C). 

star are sometimes the samc: the first, when it follows the sun 
so far off as not to be lost in the splendour of its rays, and at anvther 
time; secondly, the morning star, when it rises before him at day- 
break. Venus is often morning star, by her orbit not differing much 
from the sun’s, though other plancts and stars are so in their turn 
(Tr. vi. 154, 155; Tim. Locr. 96 E). 

Evident to a child or to a blind man, a common expression (Tr. iil. 537 
Symp. 204 B). See Proverbs. 

Evil and base are the same (Tr. i. 169; Gorg. 474 C); when in the soul 
is the worst case, and is, happily, to be got rid of by punishment (Tr. 
173 ; 477 A); evil of the body is weakness, or disease, or deformity ; 
that of the soul is injustice, ignoraree, or cowardice (Tr. 173, 174 ; 
477 B, E); this last is the ceyerest evil, and its cure“énders the man 
most happy (Tr. 175; 478 D); the worst evil is ignorance of the 
diseased nature of the soul (Tr. i. 86 ; Phaed. 83 B), viz., the believing 
that to be the most true by which it is most occupied (Tr. 87; 83 C); 
what is the greatest evil in a state? is it not what splits it into fac- 
tions und makes it many and not one? causing one to rejoice whe:e 
another is grieved (Tr. ii. 146; Rep. 462 B); evil speaking not to te 
tolerated ; the making a small verbal matter great by disputing and 
indulging censure so exaggerated as to become ridiculous (Tr. v. 492, 
493; Laws, 934 E; 935 A, B); the evil committed by men exceeds 
the good (Tr. iv. 242; Hipp. Maj. 296 C); evil is akin to nothing but 
alien and opposed to itself and everything ; the wicked are never like 
themselves, but capricious and unstable (Tr. i. 495; Lysis, 214 C); 





*® This passage belungs to Sophocles, not Euripides, and is twice inaccurately attri- 
buted to the latter by Plato, here and in Theages, 125 B. Mr. Grote considers that thi; 
fact helps to prove the genuineness of Theages, vol. 1. p. 431. 7 
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this view at variance with the conclusion (Tr. 506 ; 222 C); when evil 
is destroyed will there be no hunger and thirst, or will the latter 
exist as long as animal life endures? or is the whole question absurd? 
(Tr. 504 ; 221 A); it is a much preferable condition to suffer evil than 
to commit it, seeing we are born for immortality, so far as our 
souls are concerned, which will be judged when freed from the mortal 
body (Tr. vi. 514, 515; Epist. vii. 8334 E; 335 A, B, C); evil of a too 
quiet life (Tr. iii. 274 ; Statesm. 307 E); of a too active one (Tr. iii, 
274; 308 A); the evil and good of things depends on circum- 
stances (Tr. i. 264; Protag. 334 B,D); can evil be desired by 
any one who knows it to be evil? (Tr. iii. 18 to 16; Meno. 77 C, D; 
78 A, E.). 

Evils fewor, and more peace among men spoken of (Tr. i. 410; Theeet. 
176 A); evils will never die out of the world (ib.), and will be always 
antagonistic to good (ib.). 

Example is better than precept ; the man who is in accord with his ex- 
pressed sentiments is a real musician; his isa truly Doric strain, the 
only true Grecian one which is neither Ionian, Phrygian, nor Lydian 
(Tr. iv. 161; Laches, 188 C); the ill effects, or otherwise, of example 
(Tr. i. 10, 11; Apol. 25 D, E). ‘ 

Excess in wine, how far lawful (Tr. v.21; Laws, 637 E); Spartans 
would inflict punishment on a drunkard, nor would they admit at- 
tendance on a Dionysiac festival as an excuse (Tr. 20; 637 A, B); 
we must not give too much sail to ships, too much food to bodies, nor 
unlimited rule to young men (Tr. 102; 691 C, D); excess prohibited, 
Bh byav, ne nimis (Tr. iv. 205; Menex, 247 EF); excess is called in- 
solence, and is a vice, with fnany names, being also many-membered 
und many-forthed (Tr. i. 312; Pheer. 237 D). 

xcessive power, its bad effects (Tr. v. 102; Laws, 691 C, D). 

Exchanges and markets, places where goods must be suld for money, not 
on trust (Tr. v. 348, 459, 460 ; Laws, 849 B; 915 D, E). 

Existence is only allowed by some persons to what they can grasp with 
their hands (Tr, i. 386; Themt. 155 E); is not absolute, but relative, 
and only a becoming for the sake of something else (Tr. 391; 160 B) ; 
existence, essence, ovcla, likeness, similarity, quantity, oddness and 
their opposites are not perceived by any bodily faculty but only by 
the soul alone (Tr. 422 ; Theat. 185 D); so, too, with respect to the 
Beautiful and Good, and their opposites (Tr. 423; 186 A, B,C); ex- 
istence is not predicable of things (Tr. 444; 201 KE); its quantity 
and quality badly assigned by Parmenides (Tr. iii. 142; Sqphist, 
242 C); is defined to be power (Tr. 151; 247 E); existence of the 
gods asserted, proved by the divine nature of earth, sun, moon, and 
stars, whieh are not mere earth and stones (Tr. y. 406, 407; Laws, 
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885 E; 886 A, D); existence implies and requires a cause (Tr. iv. 
35; Phileb. 26 E); is ffapossible without truth (Tr. 103; 64 B); 
prior to the present life, we gazed at true existence, not the so-called 
existences that appear to result from many sense perceptions joined 
into one by a rational process. and which are but remembrances of 
what we once beheld (Tr. i. 325; Phsedr. 249 A, B, C). 

Existent, the, ns or Entia, is it one or many ? (Tr. iii. 149; Sophist, 246 
A); the discussion of such questions is a battle of the Giants, 
bringing even the things of heaven to the test of sensible handling, 
and pouring contempt on those who stand up for immaterial exist- 
ence (ib.); intelligential and incorporeal forms (Tr. 149 ; 246 B); are 
not virtue and justice real entia in the soul, and yet invisible and 
intangible? (Tr. 151; 247 B); differs from what is born or produced 
which is exhibited in sensation, while real existence is only got at 
or reached by reasoning (Tr. 152; 248 A); is always the same and 
invariable (ib.); defined by the power of doing and suffering (Tr. 
152, 153; 248 C); but this is declared to belong to production not to 
existence (Tr. 151, 152; ib.; 247 E); knowing and being known are 
active and passive, and imply motion and production, as distin- 
guished from the existent, which is at rest (though elsewhere predi- 
e.ted of annihilation); but are we to suppose that motion, life, soul, 
intelligence are not present to the perfectly existent ? (Tr. 153, 154; 
248 E; 249 A); absurdity of denying motion to the existent (Tr. 154; 
249 B); existence «und soul are more than mere rest and soul, and 
comprehend them (Tr. 155, 156; 250 A, B, C). 

Exists ; that which appears to each is that which does so exist (Tr. i. 
393; Thest. 161 C). ° 

Expectatign of relief is a positiye pleasure, depending on memory or 
experience (Tr. iv. 52; Phileb. 36 B); is a source of fear; neither past 
nor present evils create fear, only what is expected, fear being the 
forecast of future ill (Tr. iv. 175; Laches, 198 B). 

Experience mikes life artistic (Tr. i. 137; Gorg. 448 C), and inexperience 
renders it a matter of chance (ib.); is a personal thing, and what is 
done to me is not done to another (Tr. 392, 394; Theet. 160 C; 161° 
D); is always true(Tr. 100; 167 A); experience with added years 
brings about a change of early opinions and invalidates word appear- 
ances (Tr. iii. 131; Sophist, 234 D). 

Experiment prohibited, seeing that the divine and human power are 
so different that what the one compounds, the other cannot resolve 
again into many, nor ever shall be able (Tr. ii. 379; Tim. 68 D). 

Expiration in breathing described (Tr. ii. 392, 393; Tim. 78 E; 79 B). 

Expostulition on the fear of death, addressed to an old man by Socrates 
(Tr. vi. 39, 40; Axioch. 364 B); with one who is supposed to be on 
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the point of evading the decision of the law (Tr. i. 89 to 44; Crito, 
50 A; 50D, E; 51 A to 54 B, C). 

Extemporaneous funcral oration, said to have heen learnt from Aspasia ; 
proof of Plato’s power as a rival of the orutors (Tr. iv. 187; Menex. 
236 B). 

Eye, a seeing, is not the same as sight (Tr. i. 887: Thest. 156 E); 
image in the pupil of (Tr. iv. 365; Alcib. I. 133 A); also on the eye 
seeing itself (Tr. iv. 365; ib.; 132 D, E). 

Eyes made to swim by too close mental exercise (Tr. i. 385 ; Theset. 155 
C); references to the burning out of eyes (Tr. 167,168; Gorg. 
473 C). . 

F, 

Fable makers to be under state surveillance, and nurses and mothers to 
tell only selected stories to children (Tr. ii. 58; Rep. 377 C); the 
greater poets blamed for what they say in the way of fable (877 EB); 
an instance is that of Cronus and Uranus, tuld by Hesiod (378 A); 
a fable is not to be uttered without consideration before persons of no 
understanding, who might muke a bad use of it (ib.); examples 
taken from the poets (Tr. 59; 378 C, D); reference made to Pheeni- 
cian fable and those of the carly mythologies as vehicles of persua- 
sion (Tr. 97, 98; 414); fable applicable to the purpose of benefiting 
the magistrates and community by what he terms a noble untruth 
(ib.), viz., that the earth shot them up all armed to defend and protect 
her as brethren (Tr. 98 ; 414 D), and that the deity mixed gold and 
silver, and iron and brass in different orders of the citizens (419 A), 
imposing on all the duty of transmitting a pure metallic type to their 
children (Tr. 98 ; 415 B). « ° 

or apologue of Er, containing the account of his visit to the un- 

seen world and his return therefrom. The narrative states how, 

having been slain in battle and placed, ten days afterwards, on the 
funeral pile, before decomposition had set in, he revived on the twelfth 
day (Tr. ii. 304; 614 3B); that he came to a place where were two 

chasms leading downwards and two leading upwards (Tr. 305; 614 

C. Compare with this Tr. i. 120; Phed. 111 C, D, E); the judges, 

se.ted between these chasms, order the righteous to areend to heaven 

with marks on their fronts or foreheads, by way of distinction, and 
the unjust branded on their backs to go tu the left downwards (Tr. 

il. 305; 614 QQ). Er is told that he must carefully observe and relate 

to men, on his return to Earth, what he sees there. Souls ascend 

and descend in one pair of chasms as well as in the other. After 
sentence pronounced by the judges, the doomed soul descends 
through ohe of the subterranean channels to undergo what awaita lt 
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below, while others that have passed their course of trial ascend 
shrivelled with heat and choked with the dust that rise from the 
Stygian abyss. On the other hand, the pair of openings that lead 
heavenward give ascent and descent to the souls of the Just either 
about to enter qn a state of happiness or, returning from it, to begin 
life aguin in new bodies (Tr. ii, 305; 614 D); those coming from 
above descend, as if after a long journey, and take their departure 
cheerfully to the meadow, while the souls emerging from earth or the 
subterranean abyss, meeting those descending from the upper air or 
the heavenly abode, question each other as to their experience, the 
former bewailing the remembrance of the miseries they have suffered 
(Tr. 305; 614 E); the journey below the earth occupies a thousand 
years (see Tr. 1. 325; Phedr. 249 A); the souls from above next nar- 
rate their happy experience and the ravishing sights of inconceivable 
beauty which they have beheld (Tr. ii. 305; 615 A); the sins of earth 
have to be atoned for by a tenfold punishment, based on the compu- 
tation that a life is estimated at one hundred years, and tke period of 
retribution at ten times that, or one thousand years (ib.); rewards 
are conferred on the just and holy in a measure proportionate to this 
(Tr. 8306; 615 B). Casual reference is made to the lot of those who 
die in infancy, but the subject is passed by as not sufficiently im- 
portant, and it is added, that heavier penalties are inflicted on those 
guilty of impiety towards the gods or parents(Tr. 306; 615 C); story 
of Ardisus, tyrant of Pamphylia, who murdered his father and 
brother (Tr. 306; 615 D); when he attempts to ascend and other 
tyrants with him, the mouth of the cavern utters a bellowing sound 
and refuses to admit a passage, whefeupon they are seized by the 
middle by fierce and fiery-lookmg executioners, who tflrow them down, 
flay them, and card them either on thorns or frames set with spikes, 
after which they are pitched into Tartarus (Tr. 306; 615 E; 616 A). 
There is nothing so much dreaded by souls as this rejection by the 
roaring of tle chasm (ib.). When the souls that have descended from 
above to the meadow have waited there seven days, they move for- 
ward on the eighth, and after journeying four days they come to a 
place where they see a light stretching through the whole concave 
above them, as it were a pillar, mostly like a rainbow but brighter 
and purer, This description is not very intelligible, unless we sup- 
pose the spectator in the plune of the great arc, in which case the 
two opposite limbs would appear vertical (Tr. 806; 616 B). There is 
still more obscurity in what follows, where the spindle of Necessity 
and the variously coloured planetary spheres, with their opposed 
motions and different velocities, nre spoken of, presided over by Sirens, 
each uttering a tone of one pitch, but harmonivus in the aggregate, 
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and giving rise to the harmony of the spheres. The three Fates are 
also described in connexion with the stor} (Tr. 306 to 308; 616 ©, D, 
E; 617 A, B, C). Next follows the taking of each soul's lot from 
the lap of Laclesis and the choice of a future life (Tr. 308; 617 D). 
The lot so taken is thrown towards all in succession, which each soul 
takes up and which entitles it to choose, in due order, from a list of 
patterns or exemplars of life ranged before its view, and from which 
each mikes its own selection in turn(Tr. 308; 618 A). Among these 
patterns or examples of life are those of particular animals or men, of 
tyrannies either lasting or svon coming to an end, or ending in beg- 
gary, of good and beautiful men and women renowned or otherwise 
for their own or their ancestors’ virtues (Tr. 308, 30); 618 B); no 
soul pattern is to be found in the list, becuse this would change with 
the act of choice, us all the patterns were mixed, rich with poor, 
healthy with diseased ; that is probably that the choice of these con- 
tained or implied all that could have been involved in the choice of 
what was single and unmixéd, and therefore it was not necessary to 
simplity the matter further, or, in other words, to abolish the senigma 
as a test of character (ib.); the danger of man is in this choice, in 
discriminating wherein his good or evil lies, what mixtures to chodse, 
what will bring about tliat he shall be just or unjust (Tr. 309; 618 
C, D, E); we ought to go to the grave prepared to make a chvice such 
as shull ensure happiness (619 A); even he who is so far at a disad- 
vantage that his turn to choose comes lust will be safe if he selects 
with understaniling; the first must not do so rashly and negligently 
nor the last despair (Tr. 310; 619 B); when they proceed to choose, 
the first who sclected took tyranny, at the instigation of folly and 
gluttony, not-knowing thut he would have to devour his own chil- 
dren, and when he found out his mistake did not blame himeelf but 
fortune und the deities, and all but the right person; nor was this a 
bad man, though he was one destitute of philosophy (Tr. 810; 619 
B, C); those souls tliat descended from heaven made as many errors 
of choice as others, while many of those that came up from below 
chose warily, owing to wisdom acquired by previous suffering (Tr. 
310; 619 D); the philosophical had a chance of journeying, not bye 
subterranean rugged path from that world to this, but by a smooth 
upper-ground celestial one, yet it was pitiuble to see the bad choice 
that was often made (Tr. 310; 619 E); most chose according to the 
habit of their preceding lives : Orpheus choosing the life of a swan, 
Thamyris of a*nightingale, a swan that ofa man (Tr. 310; 620 A); 
Ajax chose that of a lion, Agamemnon that of an eaglv, Atulanta 
that of an athlete (Tr. 310, 311; 620 A, B); Epeias assumes the 
nature of ap artistic workwoman, Thersites that of an ape; while 
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Ulysses, who came last, chose the life of a private man, which pat- 
tern had been neglected by all who preceded him, and then he de- 
clared that had it been his lot to have made the first sclection, he 
would have made the same choice (Tr. 311; 620 C, D). After this 
the narrative tejls how the souls proceeded, in the midst of dreadful 
and stifling heat, to the plain of Lethe, where not a tree grows, and 
then encamped by the river Ameles, whose water no vessel will 
keep in, of which all were compelled to drink (Tr. 311; 620 E; 621 
A); then forgetfulness comes on and thunder and earthquake, and 
each is borne upwards different ways to their new birth residence, 
twinkling like stars; after which the narrator wakes and finds him- 
self on the funeral pyre (Tr. 312; 621B), The moral to be drawn 
from all this will be of saving etticacy if we obey its wurning and if 
we cross the river of Lethe unpolluted in soul, believing in the soul’s 
immortality and keeping the upward road (Tr. 312 ; 621 C). 

Fable of the life of men under Cronus, their mode of birth and sup- 
port (Statesm, 260 A; 271 C); another cosmical change (272 D, E); 
after a period of disorder the deity again resumes the helm of affairs 
(Tr. 1ii. 209 to 216 : 273 E), 

Fabfes, old wives , may be rejected if wecan replace them by better and 
truer (Tr. i. 231; Gorg. 527 A, B). 

Facial expression ; the several organs of sense and emotional expression 
are set in the face as the frent of the head, the seat of the soul, and 
occupying the throne of the body (Tr. ii. 349; Tim. 44 D, FI). 

Faction, its evils; no cessation of ills to those who espouse party quar- 
rels (Tr. iv. 517, 518; Epist. vil. 336 13 337 A). 

Facts are of less importance than probabilities in law and oratory ; 
even facts cannot be urged whtn they are altogether improbable, 
and truth is not the object with the speaker (Tr. i. 352; Pheadr. 
272 D). 

Feculties impaired by forgetfulness; against such an event the man 
who possesses the science of just and beautiful and good things will 
treasure up for himself reminders, not written in water, nor sown in 
characters inscribed by a pen unable to explain themselves, but 
planted in the gardens of intellect (Tr. i. 356; Pheedr. 276 C). 

Failure of governments, which in early times were dynasties without 
written laws, but only with oral traditions (Tr. v. 84, 85; Laws, 680 
A); the history of government brought down to the siege of Troy, 
and the coalition of Lacedemon, Argos, and Messene,ewhich had for 
its object to prevent the subversion of kingly power and to help 
other kings when in danger (Tr. 90,91; 684 A, B). Consideration 
of the causes of failure is pursued in what follows, and Tr. 101; 
691 A. 
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Fair and good, regarded as the same (Tr. i, 169; Gorg. 474 C); he who 
speaks nobly is fair and good (Tr. 423; Theswt. 185 E; also Tr. ii. 84; 
Rep. 401 E; Tr. 404; Tim. 88 ©; Tr. iii. 51, 52; Euthyd. 271 B; Tr. 
vi. 70; Eryx. 398 D; Tr. iv. 166; Lach. 192°C; Tr. i 244; Protag. 
815 D); all the good is fair and the fair not withgut measure (Tr. ii. 
403; Tim. 87 C). The instances of the two found in connexion are 
very numerous, for which Ast’s Lexicon may be consulted, from which 
we may also add Tr.i. 164; Gorg. 470 E; Tr. 369; Theet. 142 B; 
Tr. iii. 403; Parm.127 B; Tr. i. 5 to 7; Apol. 20 A; 21 D; Tr. 498; 
Lysis, 216 D; Tr. 222; Gorg. 518 A; Tr. iii. 5830; Symp. 201 C; Tr. 
ii. 259; Rep. 569 A; Tr.iv. 410; Theag. 127 A; Tr. ii. 109; Rep. 425 
D; Tr. iv, 349; Alcib. 1.124 E. The fair is also joined with the wise 
and just (Tr. iv. 228; Hipp. Maj. 289 B; Tr. iv. 349; Alcib. I. 124 B; 
Tr. v. 354; Laws, 854 C), and is opposed to the aicxpéy (Tr. 50; 
Laws, 656 E; Tr. iv. 228; Hipp. Maj. 289 B). 

False estimate of criminality made by law, as it often happens that of 
two crimes for which punishment has been adjudged, that which 
undergoes the wurse sentence is the lighter, and that more lightly 
sentenced is the worst (Tr. v. 377; Laws, 867 D)); this applies even 
to cases of muriJer (867 E); slaves always worse punished than free- 
men (Tr. 378; 868 B); the False mimics the Truc, in the minds of 
men, so that in the unrestrained indulgence of opinion the man opines 
what does not exist, and has never existed orshall never exist (Tr. iv. 
60; Phileb. 40 C, D). 

Falsehood and truth sometimes characterise the same person, as, for in- 
stance, the accountant who knows the truth or falsehood of accounts, 
where the truthful man is no better than the liar (Tr. iv. 268; Hipp. 

[ Min. 367 C); persons employ falschood from craft, not through silli- 
ness or want of intellect (Tr. 266; 365 I); the man incapable of it 
and untaught in it cannot be fulse (Tr. 267, 208; 3663; 367 A). 
Socrates exhibits the result of this reasoning in a kind of contradic- 
tory statement, that if Ulysses was false he was likewise true, and if 
Achilles was true he was likewise false (Tr. 272; 369 B). Achilles 
utters fulschood unwillingly (Tr. 273, 274; 370 A, B, C, D, E); the 
false willingly appear better than the false who are so against their 
wills (Tr. 274, 275; 371 A, B, C, D, E); 80, too, of the willingly bad 
(Tr. 277; 373 C); the good man commits evil voluntarily, the bad 
man against his will (Tr. 283; 376 A, B). Socrates admits the con- 
fusion and guntradiction (Tr. 283; 376 C); falsehood may be em- 
ployed by rulers for the benefit of the ruled (Try. ii. 143; Rep. 459 C); 
and asa remedy (Tr. 144; 459 D); in the case of those marriages 
arranged by etate provision, and the procreation of children (ib.); 
explained as taking place by a divine allotment, where the ruler only 
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determines (Tr. 144; 460 A): lucky falsehood (Tr. iii, 4,5; Meno. 71 
D). So Shak. : 
“ Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 
And [ will take it as a sweet disgrace, 
ae make thee rich for duing me such wrong.” 
2nd Henry IV, act i. se. 1. 

False notions are the greatest of all misfortunes (Tr. i. 149; Gorg. 
458 B). 

witnesses, however numerous, do not confute the statements of 
one that is true (Tr. i. 165, 166; Gorg. 471 E; 472 B); is the false 
to be used in instruction ? (Tr. ii. 57; Rep. 377 A); children’s educa- 
tion is generally begun by teaching them fables (ib.); the fulse is 
louthsome to the soul more especially (Tr. 63; 382 B); it is useless 
to the gods and only to be employed by men remedially or for the 
suke of expediency (Tr. 69; 889 B); may be made use of by rulers, 
but by them only (ib.). A good deal is said on true and false opinion 
and discourse (Tr. iii. 172 to 178; Sophist, 260 B to 264 B). 

Fame, posthumous, tho love of it, present in all but the most slavish ; 
all men of the highest stamp leave nothing undone in order that they 
m&y be well spoken of after death (Tr. iv. 480; Epist. ii.311 B, C): 
this is a proof that the departed have some perception of what goes 
on upon carth (Tr. 481; 311 D); those who are dead, if they could 
return, would try and correct what was wrong in their past lives; and 
if we are eminently good we shall prizo philosophy higher (Tr. 481 ; 
311 E). 

Fancies are not, according to Protagoras, more or less true at one time 
or another (Tr. i. 400; Thest. 167 A). ° 

Fancy, or phantasm, is the properedesignation of a bad? and imperfect 
likeness (Tr. iii. 133; Sophist, 236 B); fancy, thought, opinion true 
and false, are in our souls (Tr. 177; 263 D). 

Fare from gina or Egypt to the Pirwus (Tr. i. 215; Gorg. 511 E). 

Fate of the depraved and of the pious (Tr. i. 230; Gorg. 526 B, C). 

Fates, daughters of Necessity, viz., Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, who 
preside respectively over the past, present, and future (Tr. ti. 308; 
Rep. 617 C). 

Father indicted for murder by his son (Tr. i. 460; Euthyphro. 4 A); 
declared by him to be a pious act (Tr. 462; 5 E;6 A); the case is 
compared with that of the conduct of Zeus towards Cronus (ib.); it 
is questioned whether the gods can approve it (Tr. 476; 15 D). 

Favourite of the mob, his vicissitudes of good fortune with them. After 
alluding to the perpetual grumbling of farmers about weather and 
the rust in corn, he inquires whether the popular hero is more happy, 
at one time clapped and applaudvd as the people’s pet, an@at another, 
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banished, hissed, fined, and led to death (Tr. vi. 47, 48; Axioch. 868 
C, D). 

Fear, its uses. On many important occasions it preserves us, as the two 
things most conducive to victory are confidence against the enemy . 
and fear of a bad name among friends (Tr. v. 37%, Laws, 647 B, C, 
D); a medicine is suggested for the production of fear, as a whole- 
some disvipline (Tr. 38 ; 647 E); it is better to prove a man’s temper 
before he is put to the test in practice, and that the licentiousness of 
his disposition should be judged of at a Dionysiac festival, before he 
is let loose against our wives and daugliters (Tr. 42; 650 A); if the 
use of wine is made to conduce to modesty and sensibility to shame, 
it contributes to what is termed a divine fear (T'r. 73; 671 D); fear 
of speakiiug before the crowd on account of the misconceptions and 
misapprehensions to which it gives rise (Tr. 74; 672 A); fear in- 
spired at the time of the Persian invasion produced modesty, in the 
possession of which the fearful becume free and fearless who without 
this feur would never have protected temples, tombs, und country 
(Tr. 114, 115; 699 C, D); fear regards what is future (Tr.iv. 175; 
Lachcs, 198 B); if we fear our adversaries we shall make more cffcctive 
preparation to mect tem (Tr. 841; Alcib. I. 120 C); fear of déath, 
as if it were the grcatest of evils, procecds from ignorance (Tr. i. 16; 
Apol, 29 A); it is unsuited to the philosopher (Tr. 66 ; Pheed. 67 D, 
E; 68 A); it is conquered by brave men who are brave through the 
fear and terror of what is worse; but the philosopher, if he has not 
conquered it, is an absurd exception (Tr. 67; 68 D); referred to as a 
spectie to frighten boys or as annihilation (Tr. 79, 80; 77 FE); the 
supposition tuut this fear miay be allayed by singing a dnily charm 
(ib.); fear afhl shame are sufficientsguards against evil (Tr. ii. 150; 
Rep. 405 B), the latter keeps men from doing wrong to parents, the 
former makes them dread the resentment of a man’s relutives when 
any of their number hus been injured (ib.). 

Feast for novices and old men (Tr. iii. 157; Sophist, 251 B); we should 
invite to our {vats beggars and those who need to be filled (Tr. i. 308; 
Pheaed. 233 D, i). Compare St. Luke xiv. 12 and 13. 

Feebleness of character is never productive of great good or evil (Tr. ii. 
178; Rep. 491 E; 495 B), where it is termed a mengre disposi- 
tion. 

Fees earnel by tle Sophists, such as Gorgias and Prodicus, enormous, 
contrasting with the practice of the uncients who never took money 
for their wisdom or madv an ostentatious display of it, while the 
moderns, with Protagoras at their lead, have made more money than 
the most celebrated artists (Tr. iv. 213, 214; Hipp. Maj. 282 B, O, 
D); Hipgius claims to have duue more in this way than any two 
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-Sophists that could be named (Tr. 214, 215; 282); fees paid to 
Protagoras (Tr. i. 393, 394; Thest. 161 D); why paid to him, if each 
man’s experience is good for himself alone? (ib.); paid to Sophists 
(Tr. iii. 129; Sophist, 233B; Tr. 297; Cratyl. 391 B, C); to Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Hippias, Evenus (Tr. i.5; Apol.19E; Tr. ii. 14; Rep. 
887 D; 338 B); fees are lawful in some cases, but not indispensable 
in matters of high concern (Tr. i. 225; Gorg.520 E); Socrates de- 
clares that he never takes fees, and is indignant at the practice (Tr. i. 
18 to 20; Apol. 31 B; 33 B). 

Feeling supposed to exist amongst the dead of what gocs on upon earth, 
and their disapprobation of excessive grief on their account (Tr. iv. 
205, 206; Menex. 248 B). 

Feud, an intermivable, has always existed between the schools who 
contend solely for the material, on the one hand, and for the intelli- 
gential and incorporeal, on the other (Tr. iii. 149; Sophist, 246 B); 
between philosophy and poetry (Tr. ii. 297 ; Rep. 607 C). 

Fewness of the Good; Hesiod declares that the roud to infamy is smooth 
and may be journeyed over without sweat, being short and prccipi- 
tous; this is the facilis descensus aie of the Latins (Tr. v. 144; 
Lews, 718 D, E). 

Fifty drachaiad demonstration (Tr. iii. 284; Cratyl. 384 B). 

Fight with shadows (Tr. ii. 209; Rep. 520 D). 

Figure differs from figure; that is, roundness or squarencss of figure 
differs from figure in the abstract (Tr. iii. 7; Meno. 73 D); so white 
is a colour and not colour (Tr. 8, 9; 74 C); what is that figure which 
comprehends curved and straight? (Tr. 9; 74 D, E); is that which 
bounds the solid (Tr. 11; 76 A); always follows in connexion with 
colour (Tr. 11, 12; 75 B; 76 Ce 

Fine gentleman ; reference to one visited by a person in fine clothes 
(Tr. iii. 476, 477; Symp. 174 A). 

Fire confounded with gas in a state of ignition, as it is said to return to 
vapour whien extinguished (Tr. ii. 355 ; Tim. 49 C); we ought not to 
speak of fire or water as absolutely such, but of body in the fiery or 
liquid state (Tr. 356; 49 D, E; 50 and following) ; is fire a thing per 
se, and all the objects of sense the only existences, so that there is 
nothing cognisable by the intellect ? (Tr. 357 ; 51 B); fire penetrates all 
other matter (Tr. 366, 367; 58 B); the kinds of fire are many, as 
flame and the light which flows from it (Tr. 367; 58 C); fire is the 
destroyer of equilibrium (Tr. 367, 368; 59 A); fire consolidates some 
things, and does not dissolve others, while water dissolves earth not 
compact, and other earth is so compact as only to be melted by fire 
(Tr. 870; 60 FE); pyramid is the atomic form of fire (Tr. vi. ee 158 ; 
Tim. Locr. 98 A, B, O, D). 
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First-born ; - customs at birth referred to (Tr. i. 892, 398; Theat. 160 E ; 
161 A). 

Fish, ponds for breeding them, in the Nile and royal lakes (Tr. iii. 200, 
201 ; Statesm. 264 C); not to be drugged or captured in certain pri- 
vileged places (Tr. v. 311, 312; Laws, 824 B). 

Fishing, the art of, dichotomized to a wearisome extent (Tr. iii, 110; 
Sophist, 221 B, C). 

Fitness and design in the universe; has the safety and well-being of 
the whole jn view; suitable agencies control the minutest suffering 
and action for the general good; man is an infinitesimal part of 
the world, and all that happens is not that he may be personally 
happy, but that the greatest sum of happiness may be insured to the 
whole (Tr. v. 440, 441; Laws, 903 B, C, D). 

Fixed, nothing is, in the arguments and souls of the advocates of per- 
petual flux (Tr. i. 415, 416; Theat. 180 B): they are alwaye at war 
with the idea of anything firm and settled (ib.). 

Flame (Tr. ii. 367; Tim. 58 C). 

Flashing out of wisdom (Tr. iit. 480; Symp. 175 E). 

Flattering reception and dismissal of the versatile poct or imitator from 
the model state (Tr. ii. 77, 78, 79; Rep. 396 E; 397 A, B, C. D, E; 
398 A, B). 

Flattery on the part of the lover is often against the best interest of 
the object praised (Tr. i, 307; Pheedr. 233 A); the flatterer is styled 
a dire beast and great bane (Tr. 315; 240 B); it invades the pro- 
vince of politics, legislation, gymnastics, physic, righteousness, 
or justice (Tr. 156; Gorg. 464 B, C); aims at what is agreeable 
but not at what is beste(Tr. 157; 465 A); feigns (Tr. 157; 464 
D); he dmtinguishes culinary ,and cosmetic flattery (Tr. 157; 
465 B). 

Flesh; its use is to moisten the bones, and nothing known of its mus- 
cular machinery (Tr. ii. 386, 387; Tim. 73 E; 75 A); the tongue, 
however, is the seat of a special sense (Tr. 387; 75 A). 

Flight from earthly evils is a studying to bear the likeness of the goda 
(Tr. i. 411; Thest. 176 B). 

Flow and motion, the source of all becoming and production (Tr. i. 382, 
392; Thext. 152 E; 160 D). 

Flowering trees (Tr. i. 304; Phedr. 230 B); fragraney of (ib.). 

Flowers represented as the food and resting-place of Love (Tr. iii. 520 ; 
Symp. 196 A). 

Fluctuating in their reasonings, said of the advocatcs of a perpetual 
flow (Tr. i. 415; Theset. 179 FE). 

Flux, the advocates of, as opposed to those who maintain that all things 
stand sill (Tr. i. 415, 416; Thest, 181 A, B). 
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Foes never come on boldly when pluck is shown (Tr. iii. 572; Symp. 
Tr. 221 A, B). e 

Folly and intelligence are two opposed conditions inconsistent with the 
dictum of Protagoras (Tr. iii. 287; Cratyl. 386 B, C); the folly of 
persons having a high notion of their capabilities who can never think 
alike on the sarfe subject (Tr. i. 232; Gorg. 527 E). 

Food of the mind (Tr. i. 242, 243; Protag. 313 E; 314 A, B); is not 
carried or to be carried in a common vessel which may communicate 
a bad flavour to the food, but itself taints the vessel, that is the mind, 
which carries it (ib.). 

Fools are infinite in number (Tr. i. 276; Protag. 346 C); fool is amad- 
man (Tr. iv. 377; Alcib. II. 139 C); are not to be regarded or replied 
to (Tr. 272; Hipp. Min. 369 D); if we are wise, all men will trust 
us, but if without understanding they will resist us (Tr. i. 490, 491; 
Lysis, 210 B, C, D); neither fools nor wise men philosophize (Tr. iii, 
536, 5387; Symp. 204 A); fools are not conscious of their defects (ib.) ; 
they overstep the rules of art (Tr. ii. 28; Rep. 350 B); a multitude 
of fools a less formidable auditory than a few wise men to a man of 
understanding (Tr. ini. 516, 517; Symp. 194 A, B). 

Forgigners made gencrals and magistrates in Athens (Tr. iv. 307; Io. 
541 C). 

Form and matter, the two principles of the created world; matter is 
the substratum, form decides the shape; their joint product is body, 
earth, water, fire (Tr. vi. 156, 157; Tim. Locr. 97 FE). 

Fortitude ; the difficulty of defining it; is, according to Laches, when 
wise and prudent, manliness (Tr. iv. 167; Laches, 192 D). See 
Courage. Socrates declines to teach *t as not knowing what it is 
(Tr. 178; 200 A, B, C, D, E; Vr. 179; 201 A, B, C. 

Fortuitous concourse, a following the impulse of chance inherent in 
natural bodies and fitting them for the position assigned them; out 
of such a chance-medley of oppgsites the heaven is said to have origi- 
nated (Tr. v. 412; Laws, 889 A, B, C); if things did not originally 
exist, and were produced, was it by the creative power of a God, or by 
some sclf-producing or fortaitous agency? (Tr. iii. 180; Sophist, 265 
C). Thestetus inclines tg the former assumption, and is assured by 
the stranger that time wll fortify this conclusion, so that to reason 
on it will be needless (Fr. 180; 265 D). 

Fortune and various accifents are at the foundation of all our institu- 
tions; war, disease, bad seasons, all exert their influence on human 
affairs; it is well to say that God and fortune, and ofcasion, coupled 
with divine agency, govern evory mortal contingency (Tr. v.128; Laws, 
709 A, B, C); good fortune eomes only to the few, in this life, though 
there is aggood hope beyond the grave (Tr. vi. 4; Epinom. 973 C). 
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Fountains are to be erected, in addition to public highways, and drains, 
and dams, in order properly to irrigate the fields, and these, whether 
natural springs or artificially constructed, are to be directed into 
proper channels and led into the sanctuaries of the gods (Tr. v. 206 
to 208; Laws, 761 A, B, C, D). 

Fox and lion, the fable of, applied to coin all flowilig into Sparta but 
never flowing out again (Tr. iv. 346; Alcib. I. 122 FE); of Archilo- 
chus with his wiles and greedy nature dragged unobserved in the 

_ background (Tr. ii. 44; Rep. 365 C). 

Foxland, humorously spoken of as the country of Socrates (Tr. i. 194; 
Gorg. 495 D). 

Frequenters of courts of law are greatly more at home there than the 
philosophers (Tr. i. 407; Thext. 172 C, D); the practitioners there 
talk against time, and the Clepsydra (Tr. 407; 172 I); must be kept 
to the record and address themselves to the judge and the matter in 
hand without irrelevancy (ib.) 

Friends ; are we to give thom what is hurtful in giving them their own ? 
(Tr. ii. 7, 8; Rep. 332 B); doing good to good friends and evil to evil 
friends (Tr. 11; 335 A); whether is the lover or the loved the friend ? 
(Tr. i. 493; Lysis, 213 A); friends lave their property in common 
(Tr. 486; 207 C); better to have fricnds thin horses, dogs, or quails 
(Tr. 492; 211 D, FE); many are loved by their enemies and hated by 
their friends (Tr. 493; 213 A); who else are mutual friends? (Tr. 
494; 213 B, C); the evil are hostile to the evil, on the principle that 
like is friendly to like, for they are never, as evil, consistent (Tr. 495; 
214 C). 

Friendship; what is it in theabstract? what is its fundamental basis? 
(Tr. i. 502 ; Inysis, 219 C); it is declared that the question about what 
friendship is has not been solved (Tr. 507 ; 223 B); tests of enduring 
friendship are smal) anger for great offences, pardoning unintentional 
affronts, and striving to avert what is done intentionally (Tr. 307; 
Pheedr. 233 B); not strong hatred fo¥ triflcs (ib.) ; is au impossibility 
to tyrants (Tr. 213; Gorg. 510 C). 

Frogs, men like, dwelling by the sea (Tri . 118; Phsed. 109 B). 

Frosts, terrible, in Putidesa (Tr. iii. 5704 Symp. 220 B); protection 
against them by felt and ramskins (ib.). 

Frying-pan, out of, into the fire, a proverb; ‘“put of smoke into the fire” 
(Tr. ii. 259; Rep. 569 B). \ 

Fugitives from prison described as seizing terthing that comes in 
their way, for disguise (‘T'r. i. 43; Crit. 53 D 

Function of the soul is a taking thought; can it! be performed by any 
other existing thing, and is not life a function of the soul? (Tr. ii: 
82; Rep.«353 D); is life a virtue of the soul ? (Tr, 82; $93 E). 
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Funeral of priests is to be superior to that of other citizens; the at- 
tendants are to wear whete robes, and a chorus of fifteen boys and 
girls is to surround the bier and sing, in strophe and antistrophe, a 
hymn in praise of the defunct (Tr. v. 508; Laws, 947 B); in the case 
of private persons, their sepulchres are not to be in places capable of 
cultivation, sé as to encroach on the food of the living; mounds 
only such as five men can heap in five days to cover them, and the 
stone pillars to be only large enough for an encomium of four heroic 
verses ; the funeral to be moderate and take place on the third day 
(Tr. 528, 529; 958 D; 959 A’). 

Funeral oration, its fulsomeness (Tr. iv. 184; Menex. 234 C); its ex- 
citing effect (ib.); prepared long beforehand for the occasion, like 
the obituaries in the “ Times ”’ (ib.) 

Fuss made about a principle (Tr. i. 415; Thest. 179 D). 

Future punishment; we are none of us born immortal, nor would it 
conduce to happiness if we were so; evil and good have no value in 
things without life; we must put faith in the sacred traditions which 
teach that the soul is immortal, and that it will be judged after it is 
freed from the body. And then follows description of the man poor 
ia soul (Tr. iv.514; Epist. vii. 334 E; 335 A, B, C; Tr. ii. 304; Rep. 
614 B and following; Tr. i. 120 to 123; Phed. 111 C, D, E; 112 A, 
B, C, D, E; 113 A, B, C, D, E). 


G 


Gadfly, or horsefly, spoken of, as stirring into activity the great lazy 
well-bred horse of Athens (Tr. i. 18; Apol. 30 E). 

Gain and loss disputed about; do people solicitous for gain or lucre 
know that it is worthless? (Tr. jv. 435; Hipparch. 223A); such termed 
rogues and pickpockets, though many cheat themselves with what is 
cheap through ignorance (Tr. 435; 225 B); Socrates declares gain 
to be a good, and that it is only ignorance which makes people over- 
rate what is valueless (Tr. 437 ; 226 D, E; 227A); gain is contrary 
to loss, which is an evil (Tr. 440; 228 D). The whole dialogue is a 
good specimen of the Socratic negative procedure, which leaves the 
subject pretty much as it was at starting, after the statement of some 
pros and cons. 

Galling of the fetter that had been placed on the leg of Socrates 
relieved by scratching (Tr. i. 57; Phsed. 60 C). 

Game laws, hunting of men in war, or piracy by sea, not to be indulged, 
nor crafty capture of birds by boys, nor night-huntifig with dogs or 
twisted snares, nor is the fowler to range over ploughed lands or 
sacred places (Tr. v. 311, 312; Laws, 823 E; 824 B); nor are fish to 
be taken by means of intoxicating drugs (Tr. 312; 824 ¢). 

2A 
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Gaping, spoken of as infectious, where Critias is said to have been 
pressed with the doubts of his fellow-disputant, like those who, 
seeing persons gaping in front of them, are affected similarly (Tr. iv. 
135; Charm. 169 C); and turning giddy before the Judge in Hades, 
as a worse case than that of the awkward philosopher before a 
human tribunal (Tr. i. 231; Gorg. 527 A. See ulso Gorg. 486 B, 
where this helplessness and hopeless confusion is described). 

Gardens of the Muses, said to be flowing with honey, from which the 
poets, like bees on the wing, collect their sweets, inspired as the 
magnet magnetizes a string of rings ef iron; the poet is a light and 
winged and sacred thing incapable of making verse without inspira- 
tion (Tr. iv. 296; Io. 534 B). 

Generation, does it spring from putrefaction caused by heat and cold? 
(Tr. i. 102; Phed. 96 B; Tr. iii. 212; Statesym. 27] A); opposed to 

_ ovala (Tr. ii, 214; Rep. 525 C; Tr. iv. 83; Phileb. 53 C); of the 
Cosmos (Tr. ii. 331, 353; Tim. 27 A; 48 A); of men (Tr. v. 242; 
Laws, 781 E); opposed to decay (Tr. iii. 419; Parm. 186 B); 
coupled with motion (Tr. iii. 336, 337; Cratyl. 411 C); for further 
examples consult Ast’s Lexicon. 

Gentleness and smoothness in study, compared to the flow of ol (Tr. 
i. 371; Theset. 144 B). 

Geometric equality, its influence among gods and men (Tr. i. 210, 211; 
Gorg. 508 A); geometric crux, which has greatly puzzled commen- 
tators (Tr. ili. 29, 30; Meno. 87 A). Dr. Whewell’s explanation of 
this case may be consistent with the original; but if so, if makes 
the original very unmeaning, or a useless truism, as it amounts to 
asserting that two right-angled isosceles triangles with the same 
hypothenuse gre in every respect equal. It is true, Euclid’s propo- 
sitions may be supposed not to be known; but even then the illus- 
tration is bad, as it is only a case of two more gencral ones: the first, 
that every isosceles triangle, whether rectangular or not, is equal to 
another with the same base and opposite angle; the second, that 
every right-angled triangle, whether isosceles or not, will be capable 
of inscription in a circle though it may not be a half square. Geo- 
metric investigations prove the existence of intuitive conceptions 
only waiting the questioner to call them into full activity (Ir. 21; 
82 B): what is the linear length whose square is eight? (Tr. 22, 23; 
83 A, B, C); value of admitted ignorance as a step to knowledge 
(Tr. 24; 84 A); reference to the torpedo touch (Tr. 25; 84 B;) the 
boy by his réplies arrives at trnth entirely drawn from within; that 
is, he exhibits the existence of true opinions, or notions, or concep- 
tions, altogether his own, that have been stirred up in him like a 
forgotten dream (Tr. 25; 84 C); this fact is used as an argument for 
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the soul’s pre-existence and immortality (Tr. 28; 86 A, B); the 
divine origin of geometf¥ is asserted (Tr. ii. 361; Tim. 53 E); and 
that the geometricians are dear to the gods (ib.). " 

Geometrize, 5 @cos del yewuerpe?: this statement is attributed to Plato 
by Plutarch (Conv. Disp. lib. viii. 2; Mor. t. iii. p. 663 D, ed. Wytten- 
bach) ; though® he says it is nowhere clearly written in any of his 
books, but it bears the character of Plato. 

Geometry, admirable description of its processes, its postulates of odd 
and even, of the three fundamental forms of angles, acute, right and 
obtuse, and of the possibility of diagrams asa self-evident basis upon 
which all are agreed, without reasoning, for the sake of the ultimate 
deduction (Tr. ii. 200; Rep. 510 C); the diagrams are not what the 
geometricians have in their minds, but the truths they are sup- 
posed imperfectly to resemble; nor do they, the geometers, make any 
statement about the squares and diameters they actually draw, but 
only about the ideal squares and diameters (Tr. 200, 216; 510 D, 
E; 527 A). ‘These passages, with some of John Locke’s on the same 
subject of diagrams, ought to have rectified certain misconceptions 
which still attach to our modern mathematicians and metaphysi- 
cians. Geometry is declared to be essential in war (Tr. 215; Rep. 
526 C); in laying out camps and choosing positions only a small 
attainment in it, and the science of numerical calculation, is requi- 
site, though much more for the beholding the idea of the Good 
(Tr. 215, 216; 526 D); it is advantageous if it compels us to regard 
essential existence (Tr. 216; 526 E; Tr. vi. 32; Epinom. 990 D to 
end); its empirical steps at variance with its treatment as belonging 
to the pure cognitive faculty (Tr. 11.216; 527 A; see also Tr. 200; 
510 D, EF); it has to do withethe ever-existent, nét the perishable 
(Tr. 216; 527 1B); its study to be enforced on the young in the model 
state (Tr. 217; 527 C); the study of solid geometry should properly 
come before that of astronomy (Tr. 217, 218; 528 A,B); of three 
dimensions (ib.) ; little studied and appreciated in states (ib.); would 
be different if the taste for it were more widely spread, which is now 
growing, happily (Tr. 218; 528 C); difference between geometry of 
two dimensions and solid geometry of three (Tr. 218 ; 528 D). It is 
hardly to be wondered at that, at a time when Euclid’s elements 
were not brought into a connected series of dependent truths, and when 
mental philosophy was in its infancy, more was expected from 
geometry and number and motive force than they were capable of 
performing. Geometry undoubtedly is a field wholly peculiar to 
itself, where our mental intuitions alone, without the aid of sense, 
appear to carry us into the region of real and definite discovery, and 
certainly seemed to encourage the notion that through % men might 
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attain the remoter realisation of the ultimate existence and highest 
good. Both geometry and number deal With the conceptions of the 
infinite, and motive force and that which controls the planetary 
revolutions seemed to he peculiarly allied to the self-originating 
energy of the soul. A certain measure of mysticism was therefore 
natural, if not inevitable, in the outsct of speculative thought. 
These r60sndite investigations were not to be laid open to men 
devoid of instruction ; they will only be laughed at by the multitude, 
though nothing can surpass the enthusiasm with which they will 
be regarded by a better class of students (Tr. iv. 484; Epist. ii. 
814 A). If such things could be written or spoken of before the 
common crowd efficiently, what better thing than to lay nature bare 
before the gaze.of all? But he doubts whether the benefit anticipated 
would accrue. In some it will breed contempt, in others a vain 
assumption and inflation (Tr. 524; Epist. vii. $41 D, E). He goes 
on to expound the difference between the diagram and the mental 
conception of a circle; what is done by the turner is at variance with 
what is ideally conceived (Tr. 525; 348 A). So, too, in morals; not 
even Lynceus can make the mentally degraded see (Tr. 528; 344 
A); only by long attrition, and question and answer in a friendly 
spirit, has intelligence and reasoning power flashed forth (344 B); 
if what has been most carefully elaborated is committed to writing, 
after that it is not the gods but men who have destroyed their own 
understandings (Tr. 529 ; 344 D); Dionysius is arraigned by Plato for 
publishing his own speculations from unworthy motives (344 E). 
In the Laws he again touches geometry, number, astronomy, which 
he thinks need not be enforced on all to the fullest extent; but only 
what it is desgraceful not to kngw (Tr. v. 300, 301, 543; 817 E; 
818 A, B; 966 E; 967 A). 

Germinating of plants is vigorous and healthy when it starts well at 
first, and so with men who, according as they begin vigorously and 
are well trained, become cither the tamest and divinest of animals or 
the most savage (Tr. v. 214, 215, 250; Laws 765 E; 766 A; 788 D). 

Ghosts : the half incorporeal souls of bad men linger and flit about the 
places where the body is buried (Tr. i. 84, 117; Phaed. 81 C,D; 
108 A, B); good men’s souls do not wander after death (ib.). 

Giants, the stories of their battles, and also of gods and heroes, ought 
to be discountenanced on the part of the poets (Tr. ii. 59; Rep. 
378 C). 

yeyvéonw, in the sense of “ know,” used much like ol8a, derived from 
an obsolete ¢f5w or Yw, only this last means primarily knowing by 
sight, as in its preterite, eldov. This mediate knowledge differs from 
that acqwired by reflection, for which the compound oivoi3a is more 
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employed. See cuvinus, It is cognate with yvaots, yywords, yudpr- 
pos yvoun, and compounds: yvéun signifies a sentiment, a thought, 
opinion, judgment, wise saying. In yvéors, which Plato regards as 
specially directed to the acquisition of eternal truths, is also conveyed 
the notion of mystical or profound knowledge. Ignorance is expressed 
by &yvoi. It differsfrom d&yvwoia, which is opposed to yv@ots; the 
latter having respect to the év, the former to the uy dy. An etymo- 
logical derivation of yvoun, as if from yovijs véunois, is put forward 
(Tr. iii. 337; Cratyl. 411 D); also cwhpoctivn from owrnpla pporvfcews, 
and cuveots from curéva:, and émorhun from éroua:, to follow (Tr. 
338; 412 A). See émrlorapai. 

Giddy, by perpetual turning, causes those that are so to fancy that 
objects are turning. 


“He that fs giddy thinks the world turns round.” 
Snaxesp., Taming of the Shrew, Act iv. sc. 2. 


(Tr. iii. 336; Cratyl. 411 C); the soul wanders and is giddy, like as 
though it were drunk (Tr. i. 82; Phad. 79 C); very old men are 
iddy (Tr. iil. 336; Cratyl. 411 B); the philosopher is laughed at 
and turns dizzy, with thoughts suspended on high, a subject of 
ridicule for Thracian damsels (Tr. i. 410; Theset. 175 D). 

Gifts of the gods thrown aside and treated with contempt (Tr. i. 18; 
Apol. 30 C, D). 

yah odurdy (Tr. iv. 439; Hipparch. 228 B; Tr. i. 273; Protag. 343 
B; Tr. iii. 128; Charm. 164 D; Tr. iv. 74, 75; Phileb. 48 C; Tr. i. 
804; Pheadr. 229 E; Tr. iv. 429; Rivals, 138 A; Tr. iv. 348, 349; 
Alcib. I. 124 B). 7 

yvaepat, of Hipparchus, “ Go thy @ay thinking justly ;* “ Do not deceive 
your friends’ (Tr. iv. 439, 440; Hipp. 228 B); “Suretyship is un- 
sure” (Tr. iii. 128, 129; Charm. 165 A). 

God, the measure of all things; the temperate man is a friend of the 
deity, and for him to sacrifice to the gods and to serve them with 
prayers and offerings is most conducive to a happy life (Tr. v. 140; 
Laws, 716 C, D); the gods are not Jess careful of small things than of 
great (Tr. 434; 900 C); nothing is concealed from them, however 
trivial, that is an object of perception or knowledge (Tr. 436; 901 C); 
the gods are not careless from indolence, and if they neglect small 
affairs they do so intentionally (Tr. 437; 901 E); man is the most 
godfearing of animals (ib.); to see and hear small thiggs is more diffi- 
cult than to see and hear great; but to bear and to guard and control 
small things is easier (Tr. 438; 902 B, C, D); physicians look to 
small ailments as at the bottom of great; pilots and politicians, too, 
and masons, need small stones to fill the interstices of larger ones. 
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But God is not inferior to the human werkman (Tr. 439; 902 E); 
God of Friendship (Tr. i. 463; Euthyph. 6 B); God is only visible 
to mind (Tr. vi. 153; Tim. Locr. 96 C); the nature of the gods can- 
not be seduced by bribes (Tr. iv. 395; Alcib. II. 149 D); God is the 
cause of the revolution of the planetary masses (Tr.@i. 20; Epin. 983 
B); God willing, as a devout qualification (Tr. iv. 288 ; Ion, 530 B); 
God may be brought in unawares, as a guest, like angels (Tr. iii. 
103; Sophist, 216 B); God only knows, says Socrates, whether his 
death or the lives of his accu-ers and judges will have the better 
issue (Tr. i. 29; Apol. 42 A); propriety of the qualification “God 
willing” (Tr. iv. 371; Alcib. i, 135 D). 

God, out of a machine, deus ex machind (Tr. iv. 468; Cleitoph. 
407 A); God should always be described as He is, whcther in epic, 
lyric, or tragic verse (Tr. 11. 59; Rep. 379 A); is good, causes no evil, 
but only success (Tr. 60; 379 B); He is not the cause of. all things, 
but of our blessings only, which are fewer than our misfortunes (Tr. 
60; 379 C); not the author of evil (ib.: Tr. 61, 72; 380 B; 391 E); 
not @ conjuror, nor one who undergoes change of shape (Tr. 61; 380 
D); cannot change for the better, and will not change for the worse 
(Tr. 62; 381 B, C); does not roam at night (Tr. 62; 381 IF); abhors 
the truly false (Tr. 63; 382 A); needs no false poct in Himself (Tr. 
63; 382 D); does not deceive from fear, and is absolutvly simple, 
nor does He utter untruth in signs or dreams (Tr. 63, 64; 382 E); 
nothing but help from Him will stem the corruption of popular meet- 
ings or public men (Tr. 179; 492 IE); the state is preserved by God's 
providence (ib.); He is the absolute Maker and producer of all things 
in heaven, and earth, and under it (Tr. 285; 596 C); is His existence 
to be denied, or is it to be imagined fhat He partly makes all things 
and partly not? (Tr. 285; 596 D). 

Gods, are they bettered by sacrifices and prayers? (Tr. i. 472, 475; 
Euthyph. 13 C; 15 A); what is the effect of these? (Tr. 473; 
13 E); they are evidence of holiness, which is a knowledge of pray- 
Ing and sacrificing, or of making presents to the gods, and begging 
from them in turn (Tr. 474; 14B, C, D); the idea of barter suggested, 
or of gain only on the human side (Tr. 474; 14 EF); the eonclusion 
is, that holiness is agreeable to them, not advantageous (Tr. 475; 
15 B); the gods care equally for small things as well as great, and are 
inexorable to the wicked (Tr. vi. 15; Epinom. 980 D; also 980 A, B, 
©, in connexipn ; and Laws, Tr. v. 410, 411; 8&8 A, B, C, D, E), 
where the disbelief in them or their providence over the world, or in 
their righteous procedure, is touched on. Gods and divine men are to 
be called by the names most agreeable to them (Tr. iii. 816; 
Cratyl. 400 E; Tr. i. 322; Phadr. 216 A.) So, speaking of Aphro- 
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dite, Socrates says, “The terror which T experience in reference to 
naming the gods is above what is human” (Tr. iv. 6; Phileb. 12 C). 
With this compare the Zets 8eris wor’ éorly ei 758 aire olrov 
KkexAnuévew, Aschyl. Agam. 150. The world is described as “an 
image of the @verlasting gods, endued with motion and life, which, 
when the Creator beheld, He loved it, and being gladdened, He 
designed further to elaborate it, so as to equal the pattern.” Com- 
pare, “ And God saw everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good” (Genesis i. 31). I did not observe Stallbaum’s 
reference till after I had noted the parallelism. Are not to be ill- 
spoken of (Tr. iv. 459; Minos, 319 A); whether the gods exist or 
not is not stated by Protagoras (Tr. i. 395; Thest. 162 E); evil has 
no place among them (Tr. 411; 176 A). The gods do not plot and 
fight against one another (Tr. ii. 59; Rep. 378 B); their descen- 
dants are not what the poets represent (Tr. 72; 391 E); why called 
gods, Geol, from @éew (Tr. iii. 309; Cratyl. 397 C); were originally 
sun, moon, earth, stars, heaven, which were seen to travel in a perpe- 
tual round, whence they were termed ‘‘ runners,” and this designation 
yas then applied to other deitics (ib.); their real names unknown 
to us,and not to be inquired into (Tr. 316; 400 D, E). Compare 
with this the reverence for the divine name in the Attic tragedians, 
the Zebs 8oris wor’ éorf of Aischylus, and among the ancient Jews. 
The gods are invoked at death with propriety (Tr. i. 126, 127; Phad. 
117 C); said by some to have dispensed misfortunes to good men, 
and prosperity to the wicked; also to be reconciled to injustice by 
necromancy and the intervention of seers and enchanters, who beset 
the gates of the rich, and persuade them to employ their services 
(Tr, ii. 43; Rep. 364 B, C); a they exist or do the§ care for human 
affairs, or may they not be bent by prayers and sacrifices, seeing we 
know nothing of them, but through the poets? (Tr. ii. 45; Rep. 365 
D, E). 

Goéthe s theory of blue anticipated, as resulting from white and black, 
though, with Goctthe, the white is rather a colourless or milky haze 
(Tr. ii. 879; Tim. 68 C). 

Gold and silver, not the proper aim of guardians, but only the pursuit 
of virtue (Tr. ii. 320: Tim. 18 B); it would not avtil us if we could 
convert all the rocks about us into gold if we knew not how to use it 
(Tr. 111.74; Euthyd, 288 E) ; its acquisition, less than that of friends 
(Tr, 1,492; Lys. 211 D, E); is inferior to the compagitions of Lysias 
(Tr. 302; Pheedr. 228 A); the separation of gold and diamonds from 
mixed earthy substances spoken of (Tr. iii. 266; Statesm. 803 E); 
exchanged for brass trinkets (Tr. 568, 569; Symp. 219 A); tried in 
the fire (Tr. ii. 96, 191; Rep. 413 D; 503 A); if a maf’s soul were 
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made of gold, would he not try it in the fire? (Ir. i. 184; Gorg. 
486 D). 

Gongs, their vibrations protracted for a long time till grasped with the 
hands (Tr. i. 257; Protag. 329 A). 

Good, the, and Beautiful, coupled like the agreeable and the just (Tr. v. 
59; Laws, 663 B; Tr. ii. 403 ; Tim. 87 C); see also Beautiful. The good 
and evil of things depends on circumstances (Tr. i. 264; Protag. 334 
B, D; Tr. iii. 491 to 497; Symp. 181 A; 183 D); the good states- 
man (Tr. iii. 277; Statesm. 309 D); good, its nature; where present 
nothing else is wanting (Tr. iv. 96,97; Phileb. 60 C); good passes 
over for shelter to the fair (Tr. 104, 105; 64 E); good and evil, how 
possessing good in common, so far as pleasure is concerned (Tr. 6, 7; 
13 A); good is perfect, self-sufficient, and universally desired (Tr. 23; 
20 D); requires no addition (Tr. 23; 20 E); would any prefer to 
possess intellect, and understanding, and science, and memory of all 
things, without pleasure or pain, and wholly apathetic? (Tr. 26; 
21 E); good is not an unmixed condition of this sort (Tr. 27; 22 ©); 
the good and the just are difficult to discuss, as all do not look upon 
them in the same light (Tr. i. 341; Pheedr. 263 A); men are not 
good by nature, or otherwise they could be easily distinguished (Tr. 
iii. 33; Meno, 89 B); and these good natures should be carefully 
guarded in an acropolis (ib.; also Tr. vi. 89; Virtue, 378 E); good 
men are rare, earnest persons are few and invaluable (Tr. iii. 99; 
Euthyd. 306 D); they come into existence with most difficulty (Tr. 
vi. 30; Epinom. 989 B, C): 


“ Because sweet flowers are slow and weeds muke haste.” 
7 SHakesp., Richard 11I., act ii. sc. 3. 


* You said that idle weeds are fast in growth.”— Jbid., act ili. sc. 1. 


Good writers do not hawk their writings in the provinces (Tr. iv. 153; 
Lach. 183 B); good men would like to live their lives over again 
with a view to correct what was amiss (Tr. iv. 480, 481; Epist. ii. 
311 D); test for the nature of good men and children (Tr. vi. 89; 
Virtue, 379 A, B); this goodness a divine quality, and inspired by the 
gods (Tr. 90; 379 C, D); good will be friend to good (Tr. i. 506; 
Lys. 222 C); mitakin to everything? (ib.); represented as hostile 
to good (Tr. 496, 497; 215 C); Hesiod declares like hostile to like 
(ib.); what is the greatest good? (Tr. 142, 143; Gorg. 452 D); 
good is greater to be oneself freed from misconception than to free 
another (Tr. i.185, 186; Gorg. 487 E; 488 A, B); so termed from 
the presence of good things, and evil from that of evil, and their pre- 
sence or absence is a cause of rejoicing or of pain; this is made the 
basis of the definition of the good and the bad (Tr. 199; 498 D, E); 
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what is good is worthy of frequent repetition (Tr..199; 498 D, E): 
if good is the pleasant, are not good and bad thesame? (Tr. 200; 499 
B); all we do sliould be for the sake of the good, and not good be 
done for the sake of other things (Tr. 201 ; 499 E); true asapplied to 
the pleasant (Tg. 201; 500 A, and following); are the good and the 
pleasant the same? (Tr. 209; 506 C); we are good by the presence 
of virtue (Tr. 209; 506 D); does not arise at random, but by order, 
rectitude, and art (ib.; Tr. 209; 506 E); applics to a moderate soul 
(Tr. 209; 507 A); to make his fellow-citizens good is the chief aim 
of a virtuous man (Tr. 217; 514 A); only to be done by one who is 
experienced in what he teaches (Tr. 218; 514 E); is there a good 
which is desired, not for its results, but absolutely for its own sake? 
(Tr. ii. 34; Rep. 357 B); for example, joy and the pure sense of 
Jasting pleasure (ib.); is there a good which is prized both for this 
and its results, such as wisdom, sight, and health? (Tr. 35; 357 
C); there is a third good which we treasure for its lucrative results 
(Tr. 35 ; 357 D); righteousness is placed in the second rank of these 
three classes (Tr. 35; 358 A); what is it apart from its results ? 
(Tr. 35 ; 358 B); what isthe greatest good in a state at which the law- 
giveraims? (Tr.146; 462 A); that which binds it together in a com- 
munity of the same pleasures and pains (Tr. 146, 147; 462 B); the 
words “mine” and “ not mine” ought never to be heard together at 
the same time (Tr. 147; 462 C). Grote remarks that in the Prota- 
goras, Socrates strives to identify the good and the pleasurable, in 
the Gorgias he maintains the reverse (Plato, vol. i. 208). 

Good and beautiful, are they among non-existences, and only perpe- 
tually produced? (Tr. i. 388; Theswt. 157 D); or are they real 
entities ? (Tr. 63, 64; Phad. 68 D); good is never Without its anta- 
gonistic evil in this world (Tr. 411; Thewt. 176 A); very good men 
and very bad men are the exception, the vast mass of mankind being 
intermediate (Tr. 94; Phaed. 90 A); good men go unbidden to the 
entertainments of the good (Tr. iii. 477; Symp. 174 B); they bear 
grief more patiently than other men (Tr. ii. 293; Rep. 603 E); they 
are often destroyed through envy and unjust prejudice (Tr. i. 15; 
Apol. 28 <A); their souls do not wander after death (Tr. 84; 
Phed. 81 C, D); can the good and fuir be seen by the bodily 
eye? (Tr. 63, 64; Phd. 65 D); the good man never deceives 
another nor says what is not true (Tr. ii. 6; Rep. 331 A); he does 
not care to be a magistrate for pay or honour, but to avoid that 
worst of penaltics, the being ruled by men his inferiors in morality, 
probity, and ability. (Tr. 24,25; 847 A, B,C); there would be no 
emulation for rule in a state where all were good (Tr. 25; 347 D); 
the good and wise keep within the rules of art, and d@ not aim to 
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have more than others like them (Tr. 28; 350 B); being self-sufficient, 
they will not indulge undue lamentations for loss of friends or money 
(Tr. 67; 387 E); will discourse in one form of speech (Tr. 77 ; 396 
B, C); will be reluctant to liken themselves to inferior persons, 
except in sport (Tr. 77; 396 D, E); the absolute good alone renders 
wisdom, courage, moderation, justice, rightcousness profitable (Tr. 
193; 505 A); without this knowledge nothing avails (ib.); itis of no 
use to contemplate the universe apart from the good and beautiful 
(Tr. 193, 194; 505 B); it seems to the multitude to be pleasure, but 
to the more clevated minds, ¢pdyyais, intelligence (ib.), which, when 
urged to explain, they call knowledge of the good (ib.); absurdity of 
spenking of the knowledge of the good to those who are declared to 
be ignorant of it (Tr. 194; 505 C); doubts about what it is; is often 
estimated by appearances on no substantial grounds, though reality, 
not mere sceming, is what we are in search of (Tr. 194; 505 D); 
guardians should not be in the dark about it, or they will never gain 
those good and beautiful things either for themselves or others. which 
all desire (Tr. 195; 506 A); is it science or pleasure? again asked 
(Tr. 195; 506 B). Socrates intimates that it is folly to spenk of what 
is not known as if it was known (Tr. 195; 506C); and is then asked 
to discourse about the good as he did about righteousness and mode- 
ration (justice and temperance) (Tr. 195; 506 D); will not say at 
present what it is, but will point to its offspring (Tr. 195, 196; 
506 E); this offspring or interest must be accepted for the principal 
(Tr. 196; 507 A); all good and beautiful things in the conercte are 
many and visible, but each and all have a common characteristic, 
that is, they are included in a unity which is an unseen idea in the 
mind (Tr. 19%; 507 B); our serfes are formed in a manner most 
perfect, but hearing and voice require no third medium (this is not 
accurate) (Tr. 196; 507 C); sight, however, in the eyes, and colour 
in objects are only experienced through light as a powerful agent 
(Tr. 197; 507 E); and the sun god is the cause of this (Tr. 197; 
508 A); there is an analogy between the sun and the eye, neither is 
sight; but there is a bond of union and causal action between them 
(Tr. 197 ; 508 B); this is the usufruct of the good, or whkt the sun 
is to the visible world the good is to the intellectual (Tr. 197, 198; 

508 ©); when light is withdrawn, the eye is blind; when the sun 
shines it is fullof Jight; and so the soul, too, comprehends, when it 
rests, where {ruth and real existence shine (Tr. 198; 508 D); when.it 
rests on the becoming and perishing, the eye of the mind is blinded 
(ib.). The idea of the good gives truth to things known and power 
to the person knowing, and is the source of science and truth, being 
more beatftiful than both (Tr. 198; 508 FE); these last are not the 
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sun, but they are sunlike (see Tr. 197; 508 A,B); they are immea- 
surable, and, different from pleasure (Tr. 198; 509 A); this idia 
gives nutriment and being, lying in a region beyond, ovdgia, ineffable 
in honour and power (Tr. 198, 199; 4509 B). Here, rd efva: and ovcia 
appear to be disfinguished. and the good to stand prominently above 
both ; this idea divinely transcendental (Tr. 199; 509 C) ; is the real 
(Tr.207; 518 D). See Human Mind, ‘The good, as the real, is to be 
got at through number or arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, in addi- 
tion to music and gymnastics (Tr. 210 to 222; 522 B to 532 A, 
B, C, &e.) For what follows on the nature of the good and its attain- 
ment, and its relation to real being, see Dialectics and Philosophy. 
Though the pursuit of the good is always thut of the useful and pro- 
fitable, and often of the pleasant, either present or by anticipation, it 
is something substantively distinct, and may be sought for its own 
sake, when no thought of advantage is consciously present to the 
mind. It is useless to say that it may in this case be sought, because 
to decline the search for it would be more painful. If virtue consist 
only in this more correct estimate of future advantage and the power 
to postpone apparent present advantage, or in having attained an 
elévation the descent from which is painful, it is a great and praise- 
worthy accomplishment; but goodness or holiness is a state which 
acts spontaneously apart from calculation. 

Good hope respecting the dead, that it is better for good men than for 
bad in the other world (Tr. i. 61; Phzaad. 63 C); grounds of confi- 
dence and being of good cheer (Tr. 61; 63 K; 64 A; Tr. 28; Apol. 
40 C, D); there isa ground for it, if souls be collected into one place 
and are not dissipated at death (Tr. 69; Pheed. 70 A, B); at death 
and in old age (Tr. ii. 6, 184; Rep. 331 A; 496 E; Yr. i. 29; Apol. 
41 D). 

Goodness of children, a subject for anxiety; nothing for which an intel- 
ligent man should be more earnest (Tr. iv. 411; Theag. 127 D); the 
difficulty of handing down to them the virtnes of their fathers (Tr. 
410; 126 D; also Tr. i. 222; Gorg. 518 C; Tr. iii. 38; Meno. 93 D; 
Tr. i, 248, 249; Protag. 319 E; 320 A, B; Tr. iv. 337; Alcib. I. 
118 C). 

Gorgias, one of Plato’s most elaborate dialogues, is a professed inquiry 
into the aims of rhetoric and its applications, or rather misapplications, 
and teaches that it is only fairly used when made conducive to happi- 
ness and a just life; no flattery is to be tolerated, ang the popular 
use of it, as in vogue, must be denounced. Gorgias professed to have 
found out that the probable was of more worth than the true, and 
made small appear great, and great small, by force of words, &e.; 
while Prodicus was in favour of neither long nor short, but only 
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moderate utterances (Tr. i. 345, 346; Phedr. 267 A, B); what 
Gorgias says virtue is (Tr. iii. 7; Meno. 93 C); all he pretends is to 
make his pupils smart (Tr. 41; 95 C}; Socrates declines to teach for 
pay, and suggests as teachers, Prodicus the Cean, Gorgias the Leon- 
tine, and Polus the Acragantine (Tr. iv. 412; Thpag. 128 A); Gor- 
gias, his definition of the greatest good (Tr. i. 142, 143; Gorg. 
452 D); Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles are unable to refute Socrates 
as to his views of punishmént (Tr. 232; 527 B, C); Socrates plays on 
the name (Tr. iii. 525; Symp. 198 C). 

Goreras. See Summary and Analysis, page 23. 

Gorgons, hippocentaurs, chimere, and Pegasi (Tr. i. 303, 304; Phedr. 
229 D). 

Graceful period of life, is when the beurd is just grown-(Tr. i. 237 ; 
Protag. 309 BY). 

Graces, by the, used as an oath (Tr. i. 381, 382; Theet. 152 C). 

Grammar, its origin from Theuth, who discovered among illimitable 
sounds the distinctions of vowels and consonants (Tr. iv. 19; Phileb. 
18 C); if a man is asked about the letters of a given name, are we 
to tell him that it is with a view to make him a better grammarian ? 
(Tr. iii. 235; Statesm. 285 D). 

Graphic description of the soul of the great king or dynast led up for 
judgment (Tr. i. 229; Gorg. 525 A); ditto, of recording the sub- 
stunce of a cunversation, and correcting it from time to time by con- 
sulting the source of the infurmation (Tr. 370; Thest. 143 A); ditto, 
of Socrates scratching his leg (Tr. 57; Phed. 60 B); ditto, of the 
sharp overreaching character of men who hang about the law courts 
(Tr. 407, 408; Theet. 173 A); and their gradual degradation (Tr. 
408; 173 B)! ditto, of natural beauty of scenery (Tr. 304; Pheedr. 
230 B); ditto, of a reasoner, obliged to assume the very assertions he 

' would disprove, such as “to be,” “apait from,” “others,” “per se,” 
as having a domestic foe always testifying against him, or having in 
his inside a ventriloquist Kurycles (Tr. iii. 159; Sophist. 252 ©); 
ditto, of the progress from birth to the grave (Tr. vi. 44,45; Axioch. 
366 D, E; 367 A, B, C); ditto, particularizing the material pheno- 
mena connected with sitting (Tr. i. 104, 105; Phad. 98 D); ditto, of 
men enveloped in thie mists of earth (Tr. 118, 119; 109 B, O, D; 
110 A); ditto, in a beautiful fuble (Tr. 119, 120; 110 B, ©, D; 111 
A, B, ©); ditto, of an exquisite or fop going to call on the fine 
gentleman (Tr. iii. 476, 477 ; Symp. 174 A); ditto, of beauty and the 
love of beauty (Tr. 551 to 555; 210 E; 211 A, B,C, D, E; 212 A); 
ditto, of Alcibiades, Socrates, Agathon, Aristophanes (Tr. 574 to 376; 
292 E; 223 A,B. C, D); ditto, of terrors of conscience at death 
(Tr. ii. 6? 7; Rep. 330 D, E; 331 A); ditto, of old wives reciting 
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fables and wagging their noddles (Tr. 28, 29; 350 E); ditto, of the 
search after rightcousnéss (Tr. 116, 117; 432 B, C, D); ditto, of 
persons hunting for what they have in their hands, or under their 
noses (Tr.117; 482D); ditto, of an attack on the position of Socrates 
(Tr. 159, 160; 473 E; 474 A); ditto, of a scientific ship’s captain beset 
by an ignorant, lawless crew (Tr. 174; 488 B, C, D, If); ditto, of the 
mode in which the Athenians corrupt and spoil their young men (Tr. 
178, 179; 492 B,C, D); ditto, of the Sophists studying the views and 
temper of that great irritable wild beast the public (Tr. 179, 180; 
493 A, B, C); ditto, of false training in dialectics and its conducing 
to mere empty word display (Tr. 228 to 230; 537 C to 539 D); 
ditto, of men chained by the leg and neck from childhood in a dark 
cavern, as figurative of our human condition (Tr. 202 to 207; 514 A 
to 518 C); ditto, of the formation of the timocratic man (Tr. 238, 
239; 549 C, D, E; 550 A, B); ditto, of the usurer murking out his 
victim (Tr. 245; 555 I); ditto, of the sleek, daintily fed man gasping 
for breath in battle, or difficult enterprise (Tr. 246; 556 E); ditto, 
of the evacuation of the fortress of the soul by higher principles, and 
its occupation by false opinions and reasons (Tr. 249, 250; 560 C, D, 
BY ; ditto, of democracy (Tr. 254, 255; 564 D, E; 565 A, B,C, D,E; 
Tr. 256; 566 A, B); ditto, of tyranny (Tr. 256, 257; 566 E; 567 A, 
B, C, D, E); ditto, of the relation of a father to a scapegrace son 
(Tr. 258, 259; 568 E); ditto, of the wild license of dreams taking 
their colour from the man’s habit of life (Tr. 260, 261; 571 C, D, KE; 
572 A, B; Tr. 264; 574 E); ditto, parallel of son and father con- 
tinued (Tr. 261, 262; 572 C); ditto, of father and relatives trying to 
reform a son (Tr. 262; 572 E); ditto, ef low desires brought in as a 
crowned festal troop of revellerg (Tr. 262; 573 A); ditto, of a tyran- 
nous bad son beating his old father and mother (Tr. 263, 264; 574 
A, B, C); ditto, of a tyrant in a desert surrounded wholly by slaves 
and enemies (Tr. 268, 269; 579 A, B); ditto, of the decision of the 
controversy about happiness (Tr. 270; 580 B, C); ditto, of the 
bestial life of the man of low desires (Tr. 276; 586 A, B); ditto, of 
the compound monstcr containing within him a circle of heads con- 
nected with the bodies of a lion and man, and enclosed in an outer 
shell of human form, emblematic of the antagonistic forces in the 
soul of man, where reason has to contend with unbridled desire 
(Tr. 279, 280; 588 B, C, D; 589 and following); graphic picture of 
a man of fortitude contending with his grief (Tr. 293, 294, 295; 603 
E; 604 D; 605 E); ditto, of the child howling with Ris hand up to 
the smitten part (Tr. 294; 604 C); ditto, of Homer’s and other 
tragedy heroes droning out their griefs and chaunting dirges, and 
beating their breasts (Tr. 295; 605 D); ditto, in contrag{ with con- 
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duct under a private bereavement (Tr. 295; 605 E); ditto, of the 
pleasures of ideal sympathy (Tr. 296; 60€ A, B); ditto, of the sou) in 
communion with the body, under the figure of a sea-beaten Glaucus 
stuck all over with seaweed, pebbles, and shells (Tr. 301, 302; 611 
©, D, EF; 612A). The genius and poetry of Plato are nowhere more 
conspicuous than in these passages so thickly spread in the latter 
puges of the Republic. 

Governed, those who are properly brought up in states learn to regard 
the same objects as “ mine,’’ or “not mine;” and if one member of the 
community suffers, all the rest grieve and suffer with it (Tr. 147, 
149; Rep. 462 C, D; 464 B, C, D). 

Government, so fur as it can be really so called, looks to the interests of 
the governed (Tr. 23; Rep. 315 D); of living creatures is more noble 
than that over lifeless; a king is better than an architect (Tr. iii. 
173; 174; Statesm. 261 C); of Athens, monarcho-democratic (Tr. iv. 
191; Menex. 238 D). 

Grasshoppers, vr cicada, perched on the branches of trees, men before 
the birth of the Muses (Tr. i. 804, 336, 340; Phadr. 230 B; 259 A, 
C; 262 D). 

Gratification, when a pleader in the courts docs not talk with this cbject 
in view, he is placed at a disadvantage (Tr. i. 226; Gorg. 521 E). 

Gratitude on the part of the helpless, is that which is most worth 
striving to obtain; we should not invite to our feasts friends, but 
beggars, and thuse who need to be filled; and next to these, those 
who are likely to repay our favours through life (Tr. i. 308; Phedr. 
233 D, Ei; Luke xiv. 12, 13). 

Grave and solid persons apt to be forgetful, and destitute of smartness 
and activity (['r. i. 371; Theet. 144 B). 

Great matters require to be first studied and practised in small (Tr. iii. 
106; Soph. 218 D); great achievements either in public or private 
are only performed through dread of duing what is base, and ambition 
of doing what is honourable (Tr. 488; Symp. 178 D); this is exem- 
plified in the case of the lover (ib.; Tr. 488; 178 E), 

Greater or less, can they be produced otherwise than by actual augmen- 
tation or diminution? (Tr. i. 384; Thest. 154 D); or are they what 
each man’s sensitive nature or percipiency makes them? (ib.) ; a person 
is suid by the reasoner to be so, not by a head, nor shorter by the 
same amount, but only to be less by littleness and greater by great- 
ness (Tr. 107; Phed. 101 A); should be first contemplated in an 
example of tue less (Tr. ii. 49, 119; Rep. 369 A; 434 D, BE). 

Greece, its admirable climate, between extremes of heat and cold, and 
its adaptedness to the acquixition of virtue and piety (Tr. vi. 28; 
Epin. 987 D). 
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Greeks, superior to the barbarians (Tr. vi. 28; Epin. 987 E); Greek 
names given to barbasians; story of Solon’s procedure with 
Egyptian names (Tr. ii. 420; Critias, 113 A); Greeks‘and barbarians, 
a twofold division of the human race (Tr. iii. 198; Statesm. 262 D) ; 
Greeks ought not to enslave Greeks, nor spoil corpses slain in battle, 
which is to rega?d the body of a man as an enemy, when the enemy 
has fled away (see Bodies; Tr. ii. 155; Rep. 469 D, E); nor ought 
they to dedicate the arms of their fellow Greeks in temples, lest this 
should prove a polluting them, nor may they waste Grecian lands 
and houses (Tr. 155; 470 A); war between Greeks is rather discord 
and faction, and a disease; but between Greek and barbarian is pro- 
perly war (Tr. 155, 156; 470 A, B, D, E); it is an obnoxious thing 
that Greeks should fleece their nurse and mother (ib.); the model 
state will be Greek in avoiding all these misdeeds (Tr. 156; 471 A). 

Grief is more calmly borne by a good man than by others, who will 
struggle to repress it in public more than in private (Tr. ii. 293, 294; 
Rep. 604 A); suffering induces grief, and this is opposed to law and 
reason. Law declares it right that he should not give utterance to 
it, and declares that no human event is worth so much stir (Tr. 294; 
60¢ B, C); it prevents a nan becoming himself when it is most neces- 
gary that he should, or from taking good counsel, and permitting 
reason to allot his portion, as in a throw of the die (Tr. 294; 604 C); 
we ought not, like children who have had a full, or been punished for 
doing wrong, to set up a how], with our hands held to the part that 
has received the blow, but to put mght what is wrong or to take 
physic (Tr. 294; 604 D); grief is conducive to cowardice (ib.); impa- 
tience of grief is allied to imitation of it, such as is seen in a crowded 
theatre by persons who are not themselves i in grief (Tg. 294; 604 E). 

Growth and decay, causes of, through assimilation and resolution of the 
blood, are always going on, distributing like clements to like, imitating 
the universal movement around (Tr. ii. 395; Tim. 81 A; Tr. vi. 163, 
164; Tim. Locr. 102 A); an admirable account of the growth and 
decay of humanity from childhood to old age, which may match with 
Shakespeare’s, is given in the Axiochus. The infant cries as soon as 
born, and begins life with pain, unable to express its wants; then 
the sorrows of schooltime have to be borne, pwdagogues, teachers of 
grammer, tyrant slave attendants; then in after years the torments of 
classics and mathematics (Tr. vi. 44; Axioch. 366 D, E); then the 
severer discipline of the lyceum, the academy, the gymnasium; tlien 
the anxiety attending the choice of a profession, and the sufferings 
in war and conflict (Tr. 45; 367 A, B); then comes deadly old age— 
firat the loss of sight, then of hearing, or of both, then paralysis or 
broken limbs, or second childhood (Tr. 46; 367 B, C). 
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Guardians of the state are to be instructed in music and able to recog- 
nise virtue (Tr. ii. 8; Rep. 402 C); they must abstain from intoxi- 
cation (Tr. 86; 403 E); a laughable thing if a guardian should him- 
self require to be guarded (ib.); they require a proper diet, even 
more than athletes (Tr. 86; 404 A); they should be wise and 
powerful, and solicitous for what they liave charge of,and connect 
its interests with their personal convictions of what is good (Tr. 95; 
412 D); they are bound to refuse what they believe to be disadvan- 
tageous (Tr. 96; 412 E), and to be consistent in their opinions (Tr. 
96; 413 C); they must be tested as to their firmness in keeping to 
their professions (ib.) ; they should be exposed to labour and suffer- 
ing and scrutiny like colts to noises and situations of terror (Tr. ii. 
96, 97; 413 D); also to tests of pleasure (ib.); they should be 
exposed to trial in youth, childhood, and manhvod, have honours con- 
ferred on them, when living and deud, obsequies and monuments 
(Tr. 97; 414 A); perfect against foes without, and towards friends 
within (Tr. 07; 414 B); the younger guardians are to be auxiliaries 
to the magistrates (Gib.); what good fabulous story by way of incen- 
tive can we invent for persuading the latter? (Tr. 97,98; 414 C; 
415 B); good guardians among the ruling class shvuld scruéinize 
the metal of their children, so as to classify them, not by descent, 
but by intrinsic worth (Tr. 99; 415 B,C); rulers should lead forth 
these imaginary sons of earth all armed, and reconnoitre where it is 
best for them to camp in dwellings fit for soldiers (Tr. 99; 415 D, 
E); auxiliaries must not be wolves, but like good sheep-dogs, careful 
of the flocks (Tr. 99, 100; 416 A, B); such education and such pre- 
cautions to be used as shall prevent their maltreating those whom 
they guard (7r. 100; 416 C); these guardians and auxiliaries are to 
hold no private property, to have no comforts more than brave men 
in battle require, no pay beyond the mere expenses of the mess (Tr. 
100; 416 D, E); they are to possess no gold nor silver, but that 
divine gold of the soul which is pure and unearthly (ib.; Tr, 209, 
232; 521 A; 543 B); neither are they to handle it, nor traffic with 
it, nor to drink out of it (Tr. 100; 417 A); if they pussess lands and 
houses and money, they will be farmers and economists instead of being 
guardians, and also intriguers, and hated (Tr. 100,101; 417 B; Tr. 
149; 464 C, D, and following sections). Adimantus objects that such 
guardians will be unhappy, deprived of all state advantages, and 
doing nothing but guarding like mercenaries (Tr. ii. 102; 419 A, 
‘B); they Will have no pay beyond their rations, no right to travel 
or make presents, and yet they will be the happiest men in the world 
(Tr. 102, 103 ; 420 A, B); though this is not the object, that one class 
in the state should be happier than another (ib.); analogy with the 
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painting of statues suggested, where we want the whole to be beau- 
tiful not the separate pasts (Tr. 103; 420 C, D); rusticsare not to be 
decked with jewels, nor artizans to recline on couches while at their 
work (Tr. 103; 420 E); but even when this is allowed, it is of less 
consequence for a cobbler to be spoiled than for this fafe to occur to 
@ guardian of tite laws (Tr. 103, 104; 421 A); guardians are not to 
be farmers nor jolly good fellows (Tr. 104; 421 B), but must consult 
for the general happiness (Tr. 104; 421 C); must be screened from 
the bad effects of riches or poverty (Tr. 104; 421 E); to see that the 
unity of the state is provided for (Tr. 106; 423 C); they are not 
to allow innovations in music and gymnastics (Tr. 107; 424 B); 
not to beget children for the state clandestinely, under thirty, in the 
absence of prayers and priestly intercession, what is so born being 
under the cloud of incontinence (Tr. 145; 461 A); nor to touch a 
woman without consent of the ruler, even though of lawful age, 
while the children of such unions are to be bastard, unholy, and un- 
accredited (Tr. 145; 461 B); they are to have intercourse with 
whom they please after the legal age, but the children in this case are 
to be exposed (Tr. 145, 146; 461 C); the question is asked, how 
@hildren and parents are to be distinguished? All born between 
the seventh and tenth month after the union of pairs are to be 
accounted children, and the children of any of these are to be grand- 
children, but not to have intercourse (Tr. 146; 461 D); brothers and 
sisters only to cohabit by lot or permission of the Oracle (Tr. 146; 
461 E); styled also co-guardians, all whom he meets being 
brethren or parents (Tr. 148; 463 C); not merely to be such legally. 
but in all actual, filial, or parental offices and duties of piety (Tr. 
148; 463 D, E); they are to be made one in feeling and interests by 
community of women and cifildren (Tr. 148, 149; 464 A); their 
qualifications recapitulated (Tr. 149; 464 C; see also Tr. 100, 101 ; 
416 D to 417 B); this unity further described (Tr. 149; 464 D); 
they are never to be split into parties, nor actions to arise for assault 
and battery (Tr. 149; 464 E); the rights of person to be protected 
(ib.); as they are introducers of peace, they will never quarrel among 
themselves (Tr. 150; 465 B); the poor have no need to flatter the 
rich, there is no anxiety about children or money (Tr. 150; 465 C); 
they are thus freed from annoyances, and much more to be envied 
than victors in the Olympian games (Tr. 150; 465 D); they have 
unlimited sustenance and public honours, living and dead (Tr. 150, 
151; 465 E); they are rendered happy (Tr. 151 ; #466 <A); see the 
contrary assertion (Tr. 102; 419 A, B); they are spoken of as 
auxiliaries also (Tr. 151; 466 A); if they aim to be happy and have 
not a foolish and childish conception of happiness, they will soon 
2B 
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learn that the half is more than the whole (Tr. 151; 466 B); they 
are to be philosophers (Tr. 159 to 171;.473 D to 485 C, and fol- 
lowing); guardians must be versed in the knowledge of the absolute 
good (Tr. 194, 195; 505 D, E; 506 A, B); they are warriors and 
philosopherg and must study number and computation (tr. 214; 

525 B, C). W 

Guardians of others must themselves be well instructed, and philoso- 
phers, high-souled, well up in music, gymnastics, and suitable accom- 
plishments (Tr. ii. 320; Tim. 18 A). 

Guides from the other world conduct the departed, after long cycles 
of time, to earth again (Tr. i. 116; Phd. 107 E). 

Gyges, story of the ring of (Tr. ii. 37, 838; Rep. 359 D, E; 360 A, B); 
supposed case of two such rings (ib.); good application of the story 
(Tr. 302; 612 B). 

Gymuasia, productive of evil, consequent on exposure of the person (Tr. 
v. 18, 19,20; Laws, 636 A, B); story of Jove and Ganymede (636 D). 

Gymnastics, is its object the good of the body or the reputation of hard 
work? (Tr. iv. 422; Rivals, 133 D); the advantages of moderation 
therein (Tr. 423; 134 B); they are to the body what legislation is to 
politics (Tr. i. 156; Gorg. 464 B); obnoxious to cosmetic flattery 
(Tr. 157; 465 B); said to be ill-understood by Cullicles (Tr. 222; 
518 C); as a training for the body (Tr. ii. 57; Rep. 376 If); next in 
order to music (Tr. 85, 86; 403 D); the best gymnastics are akin to 
simple music (Tr. 86; 404 B); produces bodily nealth (Tr. 87; 404 
E); but is also adopted together with music for the soul’s health 
(Tr. 92, 93; 410 C); gymnastics per se or music per se may both 
beget impulsiveness of nature, which, rightly directed, may become 
manliness or fortitude ; but when pursued to excess, harshness and 
repulsiveness (Tr. 93; 410 D); gytunastics alone at first promotes 
high bearing, but when in excess destroys all taste for reasoning or 
persuasive language, and leads to ferocity (Tr. 94; 411 C, D, E); 
given by the god not for body alone, nor for soul alone (Tr. 94; 411 
E); joint function of music and gymnastics (Tr. 94, 127; 411 E; 
442 A); neither of them teaches the ultimate good (Tr. 210, 211; 
521 E; 522 A,B). In Book Light of the Laws, Plato proposes un 
extended and more effective gymnastic discipline for the production 
of a higher morality and command of the passions (Tr. v. 317, 318; 
831 A and following sections), where he denounces pathic vices. 


i Hi. 


Hades, the appalling sufferings inflicted there are for the sake of atrik- 
ing terror into others (Tr. i, 230; Gorg. 525 C); these mostly fall to 
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the lot of tyrants, kings, or dynasts (Tr. 230; ib.; 525 D); many 
desire to descend thither*on account of strong attachment to wives 
or children who have gone before them (Tr. 66; Pheed. 68 A); plea- 
sure of meeting great men there (Tr, 28; Apol. 41 A). 

Hair, the uses of, to protect the head and brain, with a light covering 
to shade and sh€lter it, and prevent injury from cold or heat (Tr. ii. 
389; Tim. 76 C, D). 

Handle, to give a (Tr. i. 310, 311: Phadr. 236 C); said of a wrestler 
(Tr. ii. 243; Rep. 544 B; Tr. v. 88, 89; Laws, 682 E). 

Handicraft operations are only reproached because they tend to deve- 
lop what is brutish in the man, and because the uneducated persons 
who exercise them should submit to the rule of the more virtuous, 
not as slaves, but as friends who possess in themselves a virtue which 
is their own (Tr. ii. 281, 277; Rep. 590 C, D; 586 C, D). 

Happiness cousists in the use of a thing, not in its possession (Tr. iii. 63 ; 
Euthyd, 280 B); as we all desire it, we should seek the attainment 
of wisdom, which is its best guurantee (Tr. 65; 282 A); for which it 
is honourable to minister in servile offices if it can be so procured 
(ib.); happiness is the lot of the pious in the next world; rapturous 
description of it (Tr. vi. 53, 54; Axioch. 371 C, D); happiness must 
be sought for in the habit uud disposition of the soul (Tr. iv. 3, 4; 
Phileb. 11 C); can happiness coexist with injustice? (Tr. i. 164; 
Gorg. 470 C, 2); it is placed in education and justice of action (Tr. 
164; 470 EK); is due to nobility and goodness (ib.); it is important 
to know who is and who is not happy (Tr. 166; 472 C); impossible 
for a tyrant to be so (Tr. 166; 472 D); does not belong to those who 
have no felt need of anything (Tr. 101; 492 E); the happiness of 
being with departed great mgn such as OrpheussMuseus, Homer, 
Hesiod (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 41 A); thero is a pseudo happiness pro- 
cured by appearances, and a magic circle of specious virtue is set 
forth (Tr. 11.44, 45; Rep. 365 C); as a safeguard (ib.). 

Harangue, a description of, old men and boys seated, introducing the 
gods into their speeches (Tr. i. 395; Thest. 162 D); such declama- 
tions or harangues contain only commonplaces and probabilities 
(Tr. 395 ; 162 E). 

Hardships of youth (Tr. yi. 42; Axioch. 865 D); also of middle and 
old age (Tr. 44, 45; 366 E ; 367 A, B). 

Iiarmonies, styled threnodic, the mixed and tense Lydian, which last 
are not fit even for women (Tr. ii. 80; Rep. 398 E); the effeminate, 
relaxing, and convivial are the Ionic and Lydian (ib§ ; there will be 
left the Dorian and Phrygian, which induce to bravery and modera- 
tion (Tr. 80; 399 A); we do not require in our lyrics, such at Icast 

, 98 those fit for the model republic, many chords ang many har- 
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monies (Tr. 81; 399 B, C); sweet, soft, and querulous melodies 
spoken of (Tr. 98; 411 A). e 

Harmonist must know more than how to sound a few notes, acute or 
grave (Tr. i. 347; Pheedr. 268 C, D, E). 

Harmony and rhythm essential to life (Tr. i. 254; Protag. 326 B); to be 
out of harmony with one’s self (Tr. 180; Gorg. £82 B); harmony 
spoken of as unseen, incorporeal, beutiful, and divine, dwelling in 
the well-tuned lyre (Tr. 89 ; Phsd. 85 E); yet it perishes when the 
lyre is broken, und does not live (Tr. 90; 86 A); this case is not 
analogous to that of the soul’s reminiscence, because the harmony 
does not precede the existence of the lyre (Tr. 96, 97; Phd. 92 A, 
B, C), for it is produced last, and perishes first (ib.); it does not 
take the lead of that out of which it is composed, as soul does of 
body (Tr. 97, 98; 93 A); nor is it ever in opposition with itself (ib.); 
if soul were mere harmony, it would never be at variance in its mani- 
festations with what would result from a given state of tension, relaxa- 
tion, or pitch (Tr. i. 100; 94 C); harmony and rhythm are the sequel 
to verbal expression (Tr. ii. 80; Rep. 398 D); they are intimately 
connected with natural goodness and moral elevation (Tr. 82, 83; 
400 D); their bearing upon all elegance of delineation in fornf in 
embroidery, architecture, bodily development, language, while the 
want of them contributes to the reverse (Tr. 83; 401 A); they enter 
the soul and touch it forcibly in the form of music (Tr. 84; 401 D, 
E); ground tone, treble, and mean (Tr. 129; 443 D); belong to the 
bounded (Tr. iv. 33, 34; Phileb. 26 A). 

Harvey's theory of the blood in part forestalled by Plato and Shake- 
speare, though mixed up with many erroneous conclusions, and lack- 
ing scientific werth (see Blood). ; 

Hasting to be rich, zeal for money (Tr. iv. 468; Cleit. 407 B); hasting 
slowly ; allusion to the proverb, festina lente, orevSwy wadrrov Bpudivw 
(Tr. ii. 218; Rep. 528 D). 

Hater, is he the same as an enemy? (Tr. i. 493; Lysis, 213 A), 

Hatred between friends (Tr. i. 493; Lysis, 213 A, B, C); hatred of 
reasoning and hatred of men characteristic of the same temper of 
mind, the pucddoyos is picdvOpwros (Tr. i. 94, 95; Phed. 89 D: 
90 D). 

Having is distinguished from possessing (Tr. i. 438; Theset. 197 B); 
example taken from birds in a dovecote or aviary (Tr. 438, 489 ; 197 
C, D). 

Head is our divinest member, set on the tall flexible column of the 
neck, and containing the brain and chief senses (Tr. ii. 349, 350: 
Tim, 44 D). 

Health is a que mixture of the bounded and the unbounded (Tr. iv. 88; 
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Phileb. 25 E); health is the best thing, beauty next, riches third 
(Tr, i. 142; Gorg. 451 f); the man in health is allowed to eat and 
drink what he likes, but not the sick man (Tr. 207; 505 A). 

Healthy state of the soul before the judge (Tr. 231; Gorg. 526 D). 

Hearing, is there a faculty of, which does not hear sound but hears 
itself, hike the eye may be supposed to see itself? The question is 
asked by way of illustration of the further inquiry, whether there is a 
desire which is not that of something outside itself, but only of itself 
and other corresponding desires (Tr. iv. 132; Charm. 167 C); sight 
cannot see itself, hearing hear itself, motion move itself, or heat burn 
itself (Tr. 134; 168 E). 

Heart is the fountain of the blood (Tr. ii. 380; Tim. 69 D); heart not 
set on riches (Tr. 5; Rep. 330 C). 

Heat, animal, explained (Tr. ii. 393; Tim. 79 D); heat and fire are 
supporters of all other things, and are produced by friction and trans- 
ference, which are forms of motion (Tr. i. 382; Thest. 153 A); the 
atoms of heat are described as highly attenuated, penetrating and 
driving asunder the particles of body, while cold, which is here made 
positive, is said to be made of dense molecules (Tr. vi. 161, 162; Tim. 
Focr. 100 E). 

Heaven and earth, gods and men, hold fellowship, friendship, and inter- 
course with one another, and this is called a Cosmos (Tr. i. 210, 211; 
Gorg. 508 A). 

Heavenly bodics are larger than they seem, of immense bulk, which is 
declared to admit of demonstration. Even the planets possess a 
wondrous size (Tr. vi. 19, 20; Epin. 983 A); the heavenly abode is 
a refuge from the evils of earth (‘I'r. i.%11; Theat. 176 A). 

Heavens, their description easy, decause unknown; dhy general repre- 
sentation of distant objects which we do not see distinctly, is tolerated 
on the part of the painter; we put up with a cxaypadla, and acap 
kal draTnA@ xpwueba wept a’td; but a miniature or portrait does not 
readily satisfy (Tr. ii. 413, 414; Critias, 107 A, B, C, D, E); the 
motions of the heavens orduined of old, and instinct with intelligence 
(Tr. vi. 18,19; Epin. 982 C); their periods settled in times incredibly 
remote, proves their living nature, not, as some suppose, a lifeless order 
of nature (Tr. 19; 982 D, E); the glory of the choral dance of the 
stars (ib.). 

Heeltap specches, made by gluing together commonplaces (Tr. iv. 187; 
Menex. 236 B). 

Helm of the understanding (Tr. iv. 469; Cleit. 408 A). 

Heraclides, of Clazomens, an instance of a foreigner set over its armies 
by the Athenians (Tr. iv. 307; Io. 541 C). 

Heraclitus, spoken of (Tr. i. 382, 392, 415; Theet, 15@ E; 160 D 
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179 E); his sun spoken eof as quenched (Tr. ii, 185, 186; Rep. 
498 A); he was called the obscure; said fo have made fire the lead- 
ing element, and denied the permanent as anything more than per- 
petual change (see Grotc’s Plato, vol. i, p. 28); his saying that the 
most beautiful of the pithecoids is ugly compared with man (Tr. iv. 
227; Hipp. Maj. 289 A); and the wisest of men an ape in compa- 
rison with the gods (Tr. iy. 228; 289 B). 

Herme, statues set up in the public ways inscribed with sentences 
(Tr. iv, 439, 440; Hipparch. 228 B). 

Herodotus, in his Book i. 55, quotes an oracle uttcred to Creesus (Tr. 
ii. 256; Rep. 566 C). 

Heroes, the names of such often so framed as to deceive us, as if they 
boasted a certain ancestry, or implicd some vainglorious assumption, 
like Eutychides, Sosius, Theophilus (Tr. iii. 309; Cratyl. 397 B); 
we may suppose that the origin of the term hero, who is also regarded 
ag a demigod, is based on the idea of his having sprung from the 
amour of a god and mortal woman or from a goddess with a mortal 
man (Tr. 311; 398 D); the term is an aspirated form of the Greek 
word signifying “love,” or is derived frum another signifying “ to 
question,’’ or ‘‘ to speak,” thus making the rhetoricians and sophists 
an heroic class not without a touch of pleasant irony. 

Hesiod, quoted :— 


“Potter with potter, too, indignant rages, 
And wordy war the irate minstrel wages 
With brother poet; while the wretch in tatters 
His fellow wretch with foul abuse bespatters ” 


(Tr. i. 496, 457; Lys. 215 C); referred to as a companion in the 
other world (Tr. 28; Apol. 41 A); he assigns to Love what belongs 
to Necessity (Tr. iii. 519; Symp. 195 ©); declares that piety is 
rewarded by the gods (Tr. ii. 41, 42; Rep. 363 A); his story of 
Cronus and Uranus not fit fur general auditors (Tr. 58; 378 A), nor 
for youth (Tr. 59; 378 B); he declares half to be more than the 
whole (Tr. 151; 466 B); his praise of brave men in death (Tr. 154; 
468 E); his authority appealed to, as to the subject of metals (Tr. 
236; 546 E); referred to as a wandering rhapsodist (Tr. 290; 600 
D, E); quoted (Tr. iv, 461; Min. 320 C, D); spoken of (Tr. 290; 
Yon, 531 C; Tr. iv. 459; Min. 318 E). 

Hiccough, stopped by holding the breath (Tr. iii. 500; Symp. 185 D, 
E); or by gargling with water, or tickling the nose with a feather to 
cause sneezing (ib.). 

High spirit combined with gentleness (Tr. v. 159; Laws, 731 B); its 
uses bothtin men and beasts (Tr. ii. 55; Rep. 875 B); high spirit of 
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the Thracian, Scythian, and northern tribes characteristic of the indi 
vidual members of the race (Tr, 120; 435 E). 

Hipparchus, Hippias, Harmodius, referred to (Tr. iv. 439, 440; Hip- 
parch. 228 B). 

Hrpparcnus. Seg Summary and Analysis, page 220. 

Hippias, the extent of his fees as a sophist, declared by him as exceed- 
ing any earned by any two; which Socrates ironically asserts to be a 
proof of his wisdom (Tr. iv. 214 to 216; Hipp, Maj. 282 E; 283 B); 
his speech (Tr. i. 267, 268; Protag. 337 C, E); a healer of ignorance 
(Tr. 289; 357 E); his ill-success with the Lacedemonians, who, 
though admiring his discourses, would not pay for them (Tr. iv. 215 
to 221; Hipp. Maj. 283 B to 286 B); he treats the question about 
the beautiful as one easily to be settled (Tr. 221, 222; 286 D, E); 
denies the distinction between beauty in the abstract and concrete 
(Tr. 223; 287 D); the beautiful is a beautiful girl (Tr. 224; 287 E); 
is gold (Tr. 229; 289 E); but yet Phidias, a judge of beauty, did 
not make the eyes, or face, or hands, or feet of Athene of this mate- 
rial (Tr. 230; 290 B); Hippias now declares that it is the suitable 
or fitting (Tr. 230, 231; 290 D); that it is the attaining old age, being 
rich, healthy, and honoured, and splendidly buried (Tr. 233; 291 E). 

Hiprias Masor and Minor. See Analysis and Summary, page 202. 

Hippocentaurs (Tr. i. 303, 304; Pheedr. 229 D). 

Hive, or swarm of virtucs under the figure of bees; not diverse in so 
far as they are becs, though they may be of different sizes and 
countries and differently ornamented (Tr. iii. 5; Men. 72 A, B). 

Hog, sacrificing not this, but a great and rare victim (Tr. ii. 58; Rep. 
378 A). 

Hoggish, said of ill-timed and wade remarks (Tr. i.°899, 400; Theset. 
166 C), 

Holiness, is it the same with justice, rot dixafov, or a part? (Tr. i. 471, 
472; Euthyphr. 12 D); what is the absolutely holy? (Tr. 462; 
5D); and the unholy? (ib.); its specific idea (ib.); not many but 
one (Tr. 463, 464; 6 EF); that which is pleasing to the gods (ib.); 
but this definition breaks down if the gods quarrel among themselves 
(Tr. 464, 465; 7 A, B, C, D); is the holy loved by the gods because 
it is holy, or is that which is loved by them holy because they love 
it? (Tr. 468, 469; 10 A, E; Tr: 475; 15 B); is the holy that which 
all the gods love, and the impious that which they all hate, or only 
what they hate or love in part? (Tr. 467; 9D); essence of it apart 
from its accidents (Tr. 469, 470; 11 B); piety and holiness a part of 
justice (Tr. 470 to 472; 11 E; 12 EK); duty to God and man (ib.); 
does holiness 1s a service aid and better the gods? (Tr. 472, 4738, 475; 
13 C; 15 A, B); the holy is that which preserves privafe homes and 
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republics (Tr. 474; 14 B); must be considered de novo (Tr. 476; 
15 D). This dialogue of the Euthyphron concludes, leaving the 
whole issue in the usual uncertainty; and Socrates having convicted 
his collocutor of being ignorant of what he professes, and on the 
strength of which he is about to prosecute his own father for murder, 
humorously twits him with having left him, Socrates, without help, 
as against Meletus, in his accusation of impiety. 

Holiness and justice imply a likeness to deity (Tr. i. 411; Theset. 
176 B). 

Home and country, preserved by religious observances (Tr. i. 474; 
Euthyphr, 14 B). 

Homer, his great superiority to other poets; he rouses all your sensi- 
bility (Tr. iv. 292; Ion, 532 C); acts like a magnet (Tr. 294; 533 
D; Tr. 299; 536 A); Ion’s extensive acquaintance with Homer 
(Tr. 300; 536 E); pressed to prove his knowledge and discrimination 
of Homer's beauties, wriggles out of it like a Proteus and goes off 
with a strut (Tr. 308; 541 E); mention of Homer and Hesiod 
(Tr. 290; Ion, 531 C); of Homer four times (Tr. 308; 542 A, B; 
see also Tr, i. 382, 392, 415; Theat. 152 EF; 160 D; 179 E); Homer 
makes kings and tyrants the chief sufferers in Hades (Tr. i. 280; 
Gorg. 525 D); will teach the propriety of names in the language of 
gods and men (Tr. iii. 297, 298; Cratyl. 391 D, E); examples are 
Chalcis and Cymindis (Tr. 298; 392 A); Scumandrius and Asty- 
anax (Tr. 299; 392 D); referred to as a companion in the other 
world (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 41 A); he treats the soul as a diviner thing 
than harmony (Tr. 100; Phsed. 94 E); fitted to speak of love (Tr. 
111.519, 520; Symp. 195 D)*, not to be assented to in what he says, 
Il, xxiv. 427, dad following (Tr. it 60; Rep. 379 D); nor in the 
lines about Agamemnon’s dream (Tr. 64; 383 A); does not feast his 
herocs when on expeditions, and allows only roast meat without 
sauces (Tr. 86; 404 C); makes the reasoning power rebuke the 
emotional, Odyss. ili. 4 (Tr. 126; Rep. 441 B); feasts his successful 
heroes with sacrificial meats and mantling cups (Tr. 154; 468 E); 
allusion to Homer’s invocation to the Muse on the origin of the sedi- 
tion among the princes at Troy (Tr. 234; 545 D); reference to his 
description of the lotus eaters, Odyss. ix. 94 (Tr. 249, 250; 560 C); 
Homer, the father of tragedy (Tr. 284, 285; 595 OC; Tr. i. 382; 
Theet. 152 E; see Aristotle, Ars. Poet. c. 4); is not to be honoured 
at the expense of truth (Tr. ii. 284, 285; Rep. 595 C); his demerits 
(Tr. 288 to 290 ; 598 E to 601 A); reverence entertained for Homer, 
while objecting to him (Tr. 284; 595 B); as a rhapsodist (Tr. 290; 
600 D, E). See under Imitation what is collected Tr. 290 to 298; 
600 D, E te 608 A, B. 
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Homer quoted, Tr. iv. 265, 273, 274; Hipp. Min. 365 A; 370 A, B,C, 
D; 371 0; Tr. 301 to $04; Io. 537 B; 588C,D; 539A, B, C, D; 
Tr. 1.495; Lys. 214 A, from Odyss. xvil. 218 ; Tr. iv. 73, 74; Phileb. 
47 E, from Il. xviii. 107; also Tr. 101; Phileb. 62D; Tr. i, 237, 244, 
279; Protag. 309 B, twice; 815 C; 348 D; Tr. iv. 459, 460; Minos, 
319 B. Homer and Hesiod more to be trusted than all the tragic 
poets (Tr. 459; 318 E); Tr. i. 316; Pheedr. o Ms from Il. xxii. 
262; Tr. 337; 260 A, from II. ii. 361; DL. iii. ; Tr. ili. 47, 48; 
Meno. 99 E; Tr. i. 355; Pheedr. 275 B: and a uo Apol. 34 D, 
from Odyss. xix. 163; also Tr. iii. 103; Sophist, 216 B; Tr. iL 233 ; 
Rep. 544 D, to the same effect: “I am not born from an oak, nor 
oracular rock, but from man.” ‘In three days you will be in fertile 
Phthia,” said of death (Tr. i. 82; Crito, 44 A, from Il. ix. 363; also 
Tr. iii. 525; Symp. 198 C); the gods give advantages to the pious 
(Tr. ii. 41, 42; Rep 363 A). We are told that the following repre- 
sentations ought to be expunged: I]. xvi. 856; xx. 64; xxii. 100, 
262; xxiii. 103; Odyss. xi. 488; xxiv. 6 (Tr. ii. 65; Rep. 386 B); 
su, too, cowardly lamentations: Il. xvi. 433; xvili. 54; xxii. 168, 
414; xxiv. 10 (Tr. 67; Rep. 388 A); excessive laughter unseemly, 
Nl. i. 599 (Tr. 68; Rep. 389 A); Odyss. xvii. 383 (Tr. 69; Rep. 389 
D); passages commended are: I]. i. 225, and following; iii. 83 iv. 
412, 431 (Tr. 69, 70; Rep. 389 E); in what way do these favour con- 
tinence ? I]. xiv. 291; Odys. viii. 266; ix. 8; xi. 342 (Tr. 70; Rep. 
390 B); praise bestowed on, Odyss, xx. 17 (Tr. 70, 71; Rep. 390 D) ; 
blamed as commending bribery, Il. ix. 435, and following; xxiv. 
175, and following: xix. 278, and ditto; xxii, 15, and ditto; xxii. 
394; xxiii. 151, 175, and ditto (Tr.971; Kep. 390 E); other refer- 
ences are: Il. iv. 4123 iii. 8;eiv. 431; i. 225 (Tre69, 70; Rep. 389 
E); W. xxi. 188 (Tr. 71; Rep. 391 C); Il. i. 131 (Tr. 189; Rep. 
501 B); Odyss. x. 428 (Tr. 204; Rep. 516 D); Il. xvi. 776; Odyss. 
xxiv. 39 (Tr. 256; Rep. 566 D). 

Homerida never praised Homer for his good instruction (Tr. ii. 289; 
Rep. 599 E); nor his son-in-law, Creophilus (Tr. 289; 600 B). 

Homicide; the physician who loses his patient unwittingly is to be free 
from legal penalty (Tr. v. 373; Laws, 865 B); hostility of the newly 
slain to the homicide (Tr. 374; 865 D; Tr. 479; 927 A); the homi- 
cide must withdraw at all seasons from places familiar to his victim 
(Tr. 874; 865 E); rcturning against his will, or wrecked on the coast, 
he is to lose no time in getting away (Tr. 875; 866 C, D); different 
punishments for murder with malice prepense, and done without 
intent (Tr. 376; 867 B); in self-defence, a man to be absolved 
of all charge (Tr. 880; 869 D); or in gymnastic games (Tr. 317, 
818 ; 831 A); cause of murder is immoderate love ang wrong esti- 
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mate of riches (Tr. 381, 382; 870 A, B, Q); envy and cowardly fear 
of detection (Tr. 382, 383; 870 D); penalty of murder is to end life 
in a way similar to that inflicted (Tr. 383, 385, 387; 870 E; 872 E; 
873 A); self-murder (Tr. 388; 873 C); case of beasts (Tr. 388; 
873 E); abso in minor cases (Tr. 495, 496; 936 E), 

Honour and dishonour (Tr. iv. 203; Menex. 246 C); honour among 
thieves (Tr. ii. 29, 30; Rep. 351 C; 352 C); impossibility of concert 
without it (Tr. 31; 352 D). 

Honourable is good and never evil (Tr. iv. 332, 333; Alcib. i. 116 A); 
our front is more honourable than our back (Tr. ii. 349, 350; Tim. 
44 D). 

Honours of parents are a noble and magnificent treasure to children ; 
but for the latter to expend this treasure and not to hand it down to 
posterity is base and unmanly (Tr. iv. 204; Menex. 247 C); coveted 
(Tr. i. 492; Lys. 211 D, FE). 

Hook or by crook (Tr. ii. 160; Rep. 474 C, D); aun yé wi, auads yé 
wws, or auwoyéerws (Tr. v. 408; Laws, 887 B). 

Hope beyond the grave (Tr. vi. 4; Epin. 973 ©, D); is the soul’s 
expectation of the pleasant, an anticipation of the agreeable, as the 
painful is of something fearful and grievous (Tr. iv 45; Phileb. 32 C). 

Hope, good, is the possession of the good man in life and death, and to 
him there is no evil (Tr. i. 29; Apol. 41 D; see Good hope). 

Horrors, poetic, objected to (Tr. ii. 65, 66; Rep. 386 B; 387 B); but 
nevertheless they are narrated by our author (Tr. 116 to 123; Pheed. 
108 to 114); so, too, in the fable of Er, at the close of the Republic. 

Horse-fancier (Tr. i. 492; Lys. 211 D, FE). 

Hospitality should be exercistd towards thg poor, who can make no 
return but gratftude (Tr. i. 308; Phesdr. 233 D). 

Hot baths to be provided for old men by the younger men, with plenty 
of fuel, in well-adapted spots, where they may kindly receive and 
tend bodies worn down by agricultural toil and rheumatic pains (Tr. 
v. 207, 208; Laws, 761 C,D). We almost funcy we see here the 
first trace of the idea of an hospitul or infirmary. 

Hot and cold partake of the unlimited (Tr. iv. 30, 31; Phileb. 24 B, 
C, D). 

House of correction, a place to be visited by the nocturnal commis- 
sioners for the suppression of crime by mcans of suitable exhorta- 
tions—a sort of reformatory (Tr. v. 453, 454, 535; Laws, 909 A; 
962 D). ‘ 

Human body, its sundered parts represented as always in search of 
their missing half (Tr. iii. 513; Symp. 192 C); not an association 
to be sought for the sake of sensual gratification, but through an 
irrepressible desire for the filling of a felt want (ib... 
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Human life compared to a cask filled and emptied by large holes (Tr. 
i, 192, 198; Gorg. 494 B). 

Human mind compared to the case of captives shut up in adeep cavern, 
chained neck and leg, so as to be unable to see the daylight behind 
them shining dgwn the cave's mouth, or one anothers, but only to 
view certain shadows of a moving throng, or of puppets on a stage 
erected behind them and in front of a blazing fire (Tr. ti. 202, 203; 
Rep. 514 A, B; 515 A); captives so situated would give names tu 
these shaduws and attribute to them any sounds that might be 
uttered (Tr. 208; 515 B), as if these were real persons and things 
(Tr. 203; 515 C). Suppose now that either of these captives is made 
to face the daylight and to look at real objects, would he not deem 
his previous impressions the truer? (Tr. 203; 515 D); would he not 
be indignant and blinded if dragged into broad daylight, still more 
suddenly, and would he not prefer first to look at shadows, and then 
at reflections of the sun and objects, before his eye should be used to 
gaze at objects themselves? (Tr. 201: 516 A); his next advance 
would he to look at the heavens at night and sunset, and last of all 
he would venture tv lock at the sun itself (Tr. 204; 516 B). When 
thoroughly habituated to the upper light, he would acquire a feeling 
of pity for his fellow-captives and contempt for their estimates and 
rewards amongst themselves (Tr. 204, 205; 516 C, D, FE). Suppose 
now that the liberated person should redescend into the cavern, his 
eyes filled with darkness, could he, until accustomed to the gloom, 
argue with the dwellers there without becoming a laughing-stock, or 
its being supposed that his eyesight had been ruined by excess of 
light when in the upper glare? (Tr? 204, 205; 516 E; 517 A). In 
the same way the region of the phwnomenal is a pfison; the fire that 
casts the shadows is there represented by the visible sun; the ascent 
to upper daylight is a passage to the region of the Intelligible, and the 
upper sun is the Good or Ultimatum, the last arrived at, the source of 
all rectitude and beautiful things (Tr. 205; 517 B, C); the redescent 
from divine contemplations to human miserics and ills, and the mind’s 
confusions about the shadows of the just, here represented by the 
figures that cast the shadows, is analogous to the re-entrance of the 
cavern (Tr. 205, 206; 517 D); the sources of confusion are the pas- 
sage out of darkness into light and out of light into darkness (Tr. 206; 
518 A); so with the soul out of the gloom of dark ignorance into the 
brighter atmosphere of the Good, and vice versd (‘Tr. 206; 518 B); 
all this proves not that science or knowledge can be put, like sight, 
into the blind soul, but that if we turn to truth, it must be with the 
whole soul, but brought round through a circuit till it can gaze on 
reality (Tr. 206, 207; 518 C); this reality is the Good ; its object is not 
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to enable the eye to see, but to see aright (Tr, 207; 518 D); our 
thinking may take a wrong circuit (Tr. 207; 518 E); the ascentand 
descent is to be made by those who would rule the state, with a view 
to render help to those in the gloom (Tr. 206, 207, 208; 518 C, D, 
E; 520, A, B, C, D, E; see also Tr. 222; 532 B). 

Human nature, as a compound monster, is made up of the reasonable, 
the impulsive, and the bestial (Tr. ii. 279; Rep. 588 C, D); invested 
with and subject to evil necessarily (Tr. i. 411; Thesct. 176 A). 

Human sacrifices still extant among men (Tr. v, 243, 244; Laws, 
782 C). 

Human weight in the scale is nothingness and unmanliness measured 
by the standard of the divine (Tr. i. 411; Thewt. 176 C). 

Humility of the captain who has brought his passengers safe over the 
sea (Tr. 215; Gorg. 511 E). 

Hunger and thirst (Tr. iv. 49, 50; Phileb. 34 E); are they evils when 
evils are destroyed, or will they exist in any case so long as animal 
nature lasts? (Tr. i. 504; Lys. 221 A); they are the kcenest of our 
desires, aud what is desired in their case is the quelling a want or 
satisfying a craving (Tr. ii, 122, 124; Rep. 437 D; 439 A). 

Hunting with violence includes piracy, enslaving others, tyrannous and 
warlike expeditions (Tr. iii. 112; Sophist, 222 C); the general's art of 
hunting put on a par with that of the louse catcher, though the more 
showy of the two (Tr. 120; 227 B); hunting of men in war (Tr. v. 
311; Laws, 823 E; Tr. iii. 76; Euthyd. 290 B); astronomers, geo- 
meters, and logicians are hunters (Tr. 76; 290 C), and generals 
(Tr. 77; 290 D). 

of men, animals, and fish (Tr. 110, 113; Sophist, 221 B, C; 
223 B). fe ‘5 

Hurtful, the question is asked, whether that which is so is to be given 
to friends? (Tr. ii. 6,7; Rep. 332 B). 

Husbandman bestows his chief care on young plants (Tr. i. 458; 
Euthyp. 2 C); when the plant has sprouted, it afterwards requires 
great care (Tr. iv. 401 to 403; Theag. 121 B; 122 A, C, D). 

Hydra, lopped and resprouting, apt image of sophistry, was too much 
for Hercules; and so, too, that other sophist, the crab, that has 
lately sailed in from the sea (Tr. iii. 86; Euthyd, 297 C), 

Hypotheses are to pure ideas what reflections from smooth bodily sur- 
faces are to corporeal things (Tr. ii. 199 to 201; Rep. 510 B, C, D; 
511 A, B, C, D); the soul is compelled to use them, and cannot start 
from the outset wholly a priori, as if they were fundamental first prin- 
ciples, but only employs them as stepping-stones and resting-pluces, by 
means of which it may rise to the unconditioned, and thence descend 
again, discarding all that is merely derived from eense and employing 
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only ideas (Tr. 200; 511 B); the science of the real and intelligible 
is to be rendered clearer ‘by means of dialectics, and not by making 
hypotheses fundamental or primitive assumptions (Tr. 201; 511 C); 
this dealing with hypotheses belongs to the province of the under- 
standing, d:dvoia, not that of pure reason or intellectgvots, whose 
operation is véyois. This d:avora is only second in rank, interme- 
diate between pure intellect and notion or opinion (Tr. 201; 511 
D). The third function next in rank is wiotis, belief or credence ; 
and the fourth is eixaoid, or conjecture (Tr. 201, 224; 511 E; 533 
E); the defect of hypotheses is, that they cannot, ns a sole ground, 
attain to science or knowledge (Tr. 223; 533 C). 


I. 


Ibycus, the horse of. ‘“ While Zeno was thus speaking, Antiphon 
stated that Pythodorus said that he and Aristotle and the rest 
begged Parmenides to explain himsclf. That on this, Parmenides 
agreed that it was necessary to concede the request, observing that it 
seemed to him that he was experiencing what the horse of Ibycus 
underwent, to whom, as an old racer, and trembling for the result, 
when about to be harnessed for the contest, knowing the chances of 
the course, he, Ibycus, compared himself, and declared his unwilling- 
ness, as an old man, to be compelled to follow his love pursuits. So, 
too, I seem to myself to remember and dread the necessity of having 
at my time of life to swim through such and so boundless a sea of 
words” (Tr. iii. 419, 420; Parm. 186 E; 187 A; Tr. i. 318; Pheedr, 
242 D). ‘ 

Idea of good in man and the universe, the absurdity of*one who wished 
to realise this, and who desired a mixture the most beautiful and 
free from ferment, endeavouring to mingle the pleasures which 
attend on folly and baseness with those of the understanding (Tr. iv. 
102, 103; Phileb. 63; D, E; 64 A). 

Ideas are twofold, having relation tu desire and opinion—the one class 
aiming to satisfy an inborn love of picasure, the other looking to an 
acquired estimate of what is best (‘I'r.i.312; Phedr. 237 D); aanéets 
défa: sometimes represent innate ideas or intuitions (Tr. iii. 25, 28, 
29; Meno. 84, C, D; 86 A, B, ©, and what precedes); ideas under- 
lying many objects, or comprehending many things externally 
different, are the foundation of all classification (Tr..161; Sophist, 
253 D); pure ideas unknown to us; according to Socrates, these «37 
or class forms exist nowhere but in the soul; on which Parmenides 
asks, whether each of these thought conceptions is one in the mind, 
and can there be a notion of nothing ? (Tr. 411, 412; Pasm. 132 B); 
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if objects partake of their class notion, they must think or not be part 
of it (Tr. 412; 182 ©); to this Socrates feplies, that this partaking 
is only resemblance to a pattern; but Parmenides on this objects, 
that by virtue of this mutual 1esemblance there must be a reproduc- 
tion of theag class notions ad dufinttum, object and pattern becoming 
confounded (Tr. 412; 182 D); difficulty of giving & distinct existence 
to ideas (Tr. 413; 133 A); if self-existent, it is not in ua (Tr. 418; 
133 C); and further, according to this philosopher, they ure not only 
not in us, but they must remain unknown to us (Tr. 415; 134 B, C); 
and this raises a doubt whether the deity can know what takes place 
among us or we anything of things divine (Tr. 415, 416; 134 D); 
association of the ef50s of the boy and lyre, is a result of memory 
(Tr. i. 73, 74; Pheed. 73D); ideus here, idéa:, stand single and alone, 
and the concretes included under them are the many (Tr. ii. 284; 
Rep. 596 B); the inaker of furniture looks to the idea, but is not one 
who fashions that (ib.); and with such a maker he proceeds to con- 
trast Him who is emphatically the Maker, who is not only able to 
make furniture, but plants and animals and himself, and earth and 
heavens and gods, and all things in heaven and bencuth the earth 
(Tr. 285; 596 C); man has to understand by means of a so-called 
ideal form or ef5os, derived from many scnsations or perceptions, 
brought into a unity by reasoning, and this is a reminiscence of what 
we beheld in a previous state, when we journcyed with the gods, and 
closely surveyed existence (Tr. i. 8325; Ph edr. 249 B, C). 

Identity, how is our personal, affected by our knowing or not knowing 
the same thing (Tr. i. 399; Theat. 166 B), or undergoing any 
change of any other kind? (Tr. 400; 166 C); explained as not consist- 
ing in being mede up of the same atoms, bones, ficsh, blood, hair, which 
are always changing, but frum the same person undergoing this con- 
tinued renewal (Tr. 111. 043, 544; Symp. 207 D); it is just the same 
with regaid to mental habitudes, opinions, desires, pleasures, and 
pains, which are always partly perishing, partly reproduced (Tr. 544; 
207 E); identity of knowledge is preserved by memory (Tr. 544; 
208 A); human identity is not like the divine, by its being unchange- 
ably the same, but is maintained by the gradual replacement of the 
old with new (ib.); itis by this renewal and regeneration that the 
mortal partakes of immortality, and this renovution is the function of 

" love (Tr. 545; 208 B). ° 

Ignorance to be accounted an overwhelming evil in the state or private 
person, though it may not affect the artizan’s skill in his particular 
trade, and where it exists no rule must be conceded, but only 
obloquy, however sharp-witted or expert in shifts the man may be 
(Tr. v. 98, 99; Laws, 689 B,C, D); but even ignorance is not the 
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worst of evils, as knowledge, with bad guidance and direction, entails 
worse consequences (Tr. 02; 819 A); he who is in ignorance of his 
own endowments is in ignorance of those of others (Tr. iv. 386; 
Alcib. I. 133 E); cases ¢xist in which it may be advaptageous (Tr. 
388, 384; Alcib. II. 143); ignorance at the helm of affairs enslaves 
others under evil guidance (Tr. iii. 64; Euthyd. 281 D), and is as 
productive of mischief as intelligence of good (ib.); according to the 
sophistic reasoning exhibited, it is neither possible to lie nor enter- 
tain a false impression, nor to be in ignorance (Tr. 71, 72; 287 A); 
ignorance on the part of the strong is hateful and discreditable (Tr. 
iv. 77; Phileb. 49 C, E), but laughable on the part of the weak 
(ib.) ; ignorance as contrasted with the Delphic gnome (Tr. 74, 75; 
48 C); threefold in respect of money, beauty, and virtue (Tr. 75; 
48 E). 

Ignorance of our true worth and weight, as compared with dcity, is base- 
ness (Tr. i. 411; Theset. 176 C) ; ignorance is never voluntary, but 
is a delusion (Tr. iii. 122; Sophist, 228 D); is a want of wise appre- 
ciation (ib.); is destructive of beauty and measure (ib.); is a disease 
of soul (ib.); its worst form is pretending to know when it does 
nof know, and from this source mostly all mental error arises (Tr. 
124; 229C); is false opinion (Tr. i. 404: Thest. 170 C; Tr. ii. 
129; Rep. 443 If) ; ignorance in the soul is a lie (Tr. 63; 382 B); 
both ignorance on the one hand and knowledge on the other are dis- 
tinct from opinion; the former has to du with the non-existent, the 
second with the cxisteut, and the last with both (Tr. 163 to 166; 
Rep. 476 E; 477 A, B, C, D, I); 478 A, B, C, D). 

Ignorant persons tell truth without iutepding it (Tr. iv. 268; Hipp. 
Min. 367 A); he is ignorant who cannot give an accpunt of a matter 
(Tr. i. 444; Thext. 202 C); the ignorant and bad person will desire 
a larger share than is his due among those who are like him or un- 
like (Tr. ii. 28; Rep. 350 B). 

Images, reflected by glass or water, distinguished from those existing 
in the mind (Tr. iii. 1389; Sophist, 210 A); reflections trom water 
(Tr. ii. 204; Rep. 516 A); formed by mirrors (Tr. 84; 402 A, B; 
Tr. v. 445; Laws, 905 B); from water or glass (Tr. ii. 285; Rep. 
596 D; Tr. 351; Tim.46A; Tr. 384; Tim.72C; Tr.i.450; Thest. 
206 D); as ina mirror which returns images to your view (Tr. iii. 
843; Cratyl. 414 C; ii. 382; Tim. 71 B); reference to a man seeing 
himself in the object of his love as in a mirror (Tr. i. 332; Phasdr. 
255 D); images of the poets (Tr. ii. 290, 291; Rep. 600 D, E; 601 
C); image of the sun (Tr. v. 428; Laws, 897 D); image of the asso- 
ciation of head and intellect (969 B); into what would the eye look 
if it wished to see itself? clearly a mirror (Tr. iv. 865; AJcib. I. 132 
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E); image of the observer in the pupil of the eye at which he looks 
(Tr. 866 ; 138 A); reversed (Tr. ii. 351; °Tim. 46 A). 

Imagination, its power, represented under the figure of a draughtsman 
who paint@images in our souls, and the soul as a book written in by 
& penman, who is memory aided by sensation, and the affections 
blending the expression into a whole (Tr. iv. 58; Phileb. 39 A, B). 
Here is the theory of representation, as distinct from presentation. 
But this operation has reference to the future as well as the present 
and past, in respect both of what is real and imaginary (Tr. 59; 39 
C). There is also a realm of fancy productive of intense gratifica- 
tion (Tr. 60; 40 A); tothe good man, for the most part, true delinea- 
tions are brought before his mind, and false to the bad man, which 
mimic the true in an absurd way, so that where opinions are too 
rashly indulged, all may prove visionary, and the man opine about 
what never did, nor does, nor shall exist (Tr. 60, 61; 40 B, C, D). 

Imitation, or affectation of foreign manners, referred to as a thing to 
be guarded against in Plato’s Magnetic community, it being an 
excellent thing that a state should be incapable, by gross imitation, 
of aping its enemies (Tr. v. 122; Laws, 705 C); of the virtues of 
deceased persons (Tr. iv. 188; Menex. 236 FE); its bad effect unless 
good models are proposed (Tr. it. 76; Rep. 395 C, D); the evil of 
imitating wrangling women or pcrsons lamenting (ib.); imitation 
of evil men and cowards bad, whether in action or in words (Tr. 76; 
395 E); the same is true of the imitation of madmen (Tr. 77; 396 
A); or of artizans or of naval commanders (Tr.77; 396 B): or of 
neighing horses, bellowing bulls, rustling rivers, und such like (ib.); 
no good man attempts to imitate the acts of aninferior (Tr. 77; 396 
D, E; see ales Tr. 78,79; 397 4, B,C, D, E; 398 A, B); in one 
sense, @ man can make a universe by holding up a mirror to the 
world spread around him, that is, he can produce a pheenomenal image 
of it, not the thing itself (Tr. 285, 286; 596 E); the painter of 
animals, or he who paints furniture, is a second kind of maker (ib.); 
the actual furniture or cabinet-maker is a maker in a higher sense; 
but he does not make the efSos, or special idea of chair and table 
(Tr. 286; 597 A); this power belongs to deity alone (ib.). Deity, 
couch-maker, and painter are three orders of creative agents; the 
first makes only what is essentially “couch,” the second makes many 
couches, and the third imitates only the things of which the two 
former were artificers (Tr. 286,287; 597 B,C, D, E). The imita- 
tor is theréfore third in order, and such is the poet (ib.). The 
painter neither imitates the absolute pattern nor the concrete reality, 
but only the latter as seen by the laws of perspective, and entirely 
ignorant of its true material nature (Tr. 287; 598 A, B); but still 
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he can deceive children and ignorant persons (Tr. 287; 598 C); 
remarks on the folly of sistening to the exaggerated praise of mounte- 
banks, who cannot distinguish between knowledge and ignorance, 
truth and its imitations (Tr. 287, 288; 598 D); we are told that 
Homer and the poets know all arts, and how it standg with human 
nature as to virtue and vice, things terrestrial and divine (Tr. 288 ; 
598 E); a good poet, as imitator, should know what he writes about 
(ib.) ; do those who praise him discern whether he speaks the truth 
or merely composes phantasies? (Tr. 288; 599 A); is it the main 
object of life to execute imaginary representations ? (ib.); one who 
is skilled in truth will be more solicitous for deeds than for imitations 
(Tr. 288; 599 B); we will not ask Homer or other poets what 
persons they restored to health or what disciples of plysic they left 
behind them, as this might be pressing them too hardly; but what 
state was ever bettered by their depicting of ennobling events? 
(Tr. 288, 289; 599 C, D, E); Italy and Sicily say that they were 
bettered by Charondas, and we by Solon; but who names Homer 
and his fellows amongst even the Homerids themselves? (Tr. 289; 
599 EE); what battle was ever fought under Homer as leader or 
ceunsellor? (Tr. 289; 600 A); what deeds has he done like Thales 
the Milesian, or Anacharsis the Scythian ? what course of life styled 
Homeric, after the manner of the Pythagorean, has been handed 
down to posterity? (Tr. 289; 600 B); he was not even valued when 
alive (ib.); Homer would have had followers like Protagoras of 
Abdera, or Prodicus of Ceos, had he been able to make men better 
(Tr. 289, 290; 600 C); would have created a furor and been carried 
on men’s heads, and not suffered to be a wandering rhapsodist, but 
rather richly portioned to stay at home (Tr. 290; £00 D, E). Since 
Homer’s time all the writers of poetry have been imitators of the 
virtue of images (ib.) ; the paintcr imitates by colours and forms, the 
» verse-maker colours by verbs and nouns(Tr. 290; 601 A); measure, 
and rhythm, and harmony give a charm to subjects or imitations 
otherwise worthless when stripped of the colours of music (Tr, 290, 
291; 601 B); the imitator is the maker of an image, and knows 
only the phenomenal; but neither painter nor manufacturer knows 
the use of things, which is reserved for him alone who uses them 
(Tr. 291; 601 C); in every case there is the use, construction, and 
imitation, of which the first is the most important ; for example, the 
flute-player controls the flute-maker, who must be guided by the 
former (Tr. 291; 601 D, E); but the imitator will nelther know nor 
opine about the beauty or deformity of a thing (Tr. 291; 602 A); 
he imitates what pleases the crowd, not in earnest but in sport, and 
such is the writer of tragedy or the epic (Tr. 291, 292; 602 B). 
20 
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The phenomenal must yield to the rationalizing or computative (Tr. 
292; 602 C, D); hence imitation has a low aim and produces a 
corresponding result (Tr. 293; 603 B); not merely when it appeals 
to the eye, but to the ear (Tr. 293; 603 C); the wise and thoughtful 
man submis to the voice of reason and law, and represses ‘strong 
outbursts of feeling in public, and this affords littlé handle for imita- 
tion; while the display of a temper so foreign to it is unsuited for 
theatrical representation (Tr. 293, 294; 603 D, E; 604 A, B, O, 
D, E); the poet must exhibit passion, not quictude, if he is to be 
popular; he is nearly related to the painter in the way of compa- 
rison, and composes trumpery fur truth. Besides this, he appeals to 
the passionate element in the soul, and not to the rational, and so 
betrays the more virtuous part of his citizens, making the. rabble 
their masters (Tr. 294, 295; 605 A, B); he confounds the real sizes 
of objects and fabricates shadows destitute of truth (Tr. 295; 605 
C); but one bad feature is the production of inconsistency, seeing we 
praise, in Homer and the tragic poets, those indications of passionate 
grief which, as private individuals, we aim to suppress (Tr. 295; 
605 D, E); and yet something is to be said in behalf of our having 
such an outlet for the indulgence of grief in the case of other men’s 
sufferings, though most persons overlook the fuct that our own forti- 
tude is thereby endangercd (Tr. 295, 296; 606 A, B); the same is 
true in regard to laughter and comedy (Tr. 296; 606 C); moreover, 
poetic imitation watera the growth of the concupiscent feelings 
instead of drying them up (Tr. 296; 606 D); only the hymns and 
panegyrics of the gods ought to be received in the new state, which 
must be selected from the zest of Homer's poetry, while we admit 
his greatness as a poet, and politely assent to those who laud him; 
but, nevertheless, we must refuse to allow the-entrance of the honied 
muse (Tr. 296, 297 ; 606 E; 607 A, B); there has been an old long- 
standing feud between poetry and philosophy (Tr. 297; 607 C); loving 
poetry for her charm, we would willingly lend attentive ear to any 
apology offered on her behalf, fond as we are of Homer (ib.); we 
would recall sentence of banishment, and bring her back from exile, 
listen attentively to all that cau be said in arrest of judgment, 
assured that if we can be convinced we shall be the gainers (Tr. 
297 ; 607 D); but not even this lingering fondness and passion for 
an old love must be allowed to seduce us, seeing that the whole 
question of virtue and righteousness is involved in the issue (Tr. 297, 
298; 607 E} 608 A, B); imitation represents men as doing both 
enforced and voluntary actions (Tr. 293 ; 603 C), and supposing that 
in doing them they have done well or ill (ib.). There is a good deal 
more on imitation as practised by the sophist (Sophist, 234 B to 286 E; 
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also Sophist, 267 A to 268 B); imitation is generally falschood or a 
source of false impressidh ; primarily human art is imitative as com- 
pared with divine; imitation is also opposed to science (Tr. iii. 130 
to 134, 188 to 186, 183, 184; Sophist, 267 A, B, E). 

Imitators do not strictly copy nature (Tr. iii. 132; Sowbist, 285 A); 
compared with sophists who deal in appearances and fancies difficult 
to get sight of (Tr. 132 to 1384; 235 A to 236 E). 

Immortality of the soul; what is ceaselessly moved is immortal. Life 
ends when motion is extinct, but the self-moving is the fountain and 
source of motion to all other things. The absolute beginning is 
unbegotten and incorruptible. The absolute sclf-moving is neither 
begotten nor destroyed, or with it all the motion in the universe must 
cease. The source of all activity is therefore immortal, and this is 
of the essence of soul, all motion derived from without being perish- 
able (Tr. i. 321; Phidr. 245 B, C, D); immortality in this world is 
not to be desired (Tr. iv. 514; Epist. vii. 334 E); the soul is im- 
mortal (Tr. 514; 335 A), but we, as a compound of body and soul, 
are not (Tr. 514; 334 E); life is a sojourn in this world (Tr. vi. 42; 
Axioch. 365 B); dreadful to rot in the grave, the food of worms 
(Tr. 42; 365 C). Socrates tells his friend that he unreasonably 
couples the phanomena of sentiency with a state of insensibility 
(just, we might say, as the child may dread how he shall feel in his 
coffin) (Tr. 42; 365 D); the soul is immortal, only the dead clay 
rots (Tr. 43; 366 A), while the former cxults in its kindred heaven 
and the exchange of evil for good (Tr. 43; 366 A); there are further 
reasons for the soul’s immortality in the fact that it is more thana 
match for savage beasts, that it enables men to sail the seas, build 
towns, survey and measure tee heavens, foretel eclipses, and fix 
future events by prediction (Tr. 51; 370 B,C); our fathers did not 
pray to have immortal, but good children (Tr. iv. 204, 205; Menex. 
247 D); the effect of the doctrine of the soul’s immortality should 
be to make us as good and wise as possible (Tr. i. 116; Pheed. 107 
C); to the bad, extinction or annihilation must be regarded as a 
blessing (ib.); immortality and its attendant happiness (Tr 29; 
Apol. 41 ©); is asserted of what does not die (Tr. 114; Phad. 
105 E). 

Iramutability of moral distinctions; a fine passage (Tr. ili. 288; Craty]. 
886 D); applies also to actions (T'r. 288, 289; 386 E; 387 A); of 
essential being (Tr. i. 80, 81; Phed. 78 D; Tr. iii, 152; Sophist, 

@ 
248 A). 

Impact of bodies spoken of, as well as the lubricating effect of fluids 
and the violent commotions of the air, typots te dAtoOhuacw bidrwr 
efre (dAn wrevudroy (‘T'r. ii. 848; Tim. 43 C). 
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Imports and exports are only to be such as are necessary, or do not 
impoverish a country (Tr. v. 345, 348, 300; Laws, 847 C; 849 B; 
850 A; Tr. 459, 460 ; 915 D, E); where further rules about trading 
and credit are laid down, utterly at variance with our notions of free 
trade. Frankincense and purple stuffs are excepted from prohibition, 
as needed in the service of the gods, and not indigenous. 

Impossibility of error, lying, or false opinion, according to one of the 

‘ sophists (Tr. iii. 71, 72 ; Euthyid. 287 A). 

Improvements, public, as to roads, fountains, culverts, drains, water- 
levels, &c. (‘T'r. v. 206 to 208; Laws, 761 A, B, C, D); improvement 
of oratory, by knowledge and practice, is on a par with what holds 
good in all other cases. If a man is naturally an orator, he will 
become pre-eminently such by science and exercise; but as an art it 
will not be best exemplified by following the path of Tisias and 
Thrasymachus (Tr. i. 348; Phedr. 269 D). 

Impure, the, cannot attain to the pure (Tr. i. 65; Phad. 67 A); the 
impure soul will be shunned in Hades, and none will be willing to 
be its fellow-traveller or guide (Tr. 116, 117; 108 A, B); described 
as wandering about wholly perplexed (Tr. 117; 108 C); ; oppone in 
this respect to the fate of the good soul (ib.). 

Inadequacy of the materialistic explanation of the act of sitting (Tr. i. 
105; Phed. 99 A). 

Incantation and charms, used like the torpedo, to render a man help- 
less (Tr. iii. 17, 18; Meno. 80 A); torpedo again referred to (Tr. 25 ; 
84 B; 84 C),. 

Incomprehensibility and invisibility of deity, feigned by us, as an 
immortal animal (Tr. i. 8322; Pheedr. 246 A). 

Incorporeal, ordgining power as the, xécyos, about to rule beautifully ; 
the body animated by soul is an appropriate image of the present 
reasoning. That witb which we cannot combine the notion of truth 
can never be truly said to have, or to have had existence (Tr. iv. 103, 
104; Phileb. 64 B); it has no image (Tr. iii, 235, 236; Stateam. 
285 E); is expounded by words alone (ib.). 

Indestructibility of what is immortal (Tr. i. 114, 115; Phsd. 106 B, 
D, E). 

Indifference to pain and pleasure, something different both from joying 
and grieving (Tr. iv. 46; Phileb. 33 A); not godlike (Tr. 47; 88 
B); contrasted with change from the normal state (Tr. 65; 43 0); 
the pleasantest of all states a negative one; truth of this questioned 
(Tr. 66; 4% D); similarity between not being pained and being 
joyous (Tr. 67; 44 A); persons in fever feel greater pleasure in the 
relief of thirst than’ those in health (Tr. 68; 45 B); greatest plea- 
gures ang pains occur in an evil condition of soul and body (Tr. 70; 
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45 E); pleasure of scratching (Tr. 70; 46 A); dying with pleasure 
(Tr. 72,73; 47 B); rag& and terror, and envy, all pains of the soul, 
have their boundless gratification (Tr. 73, 74; 47 E); pleasure of 
tears at tragic representation, and mixed pain and pleasure at the 
witnessing comedy (Tr. 74; 48 A). t 

Indistinctness of ideas or impressions, the cause of false opinion (Tr. i. 
435; Thest. 195 A); things referred to the wrong pattern (ib.). 

Individual is contemplated after considering the relation of a subject 
to the community (Tr. ii. 47,48; Rep. 369 A); the individual, and 
also the state and community, are wise, courageous, and just in a 
similar way (Tr. 126, 127; 441 C, D). 

Indulgence is virtue, according to Callicles (Tr. i, 191; Gorg. 
492 D). 

Inequality. Number, weight, and measure are tle counters of justice 
(Tr. v. 200; Laws, 757 B); which distributes more to the more 
worthy, less to the less, according to the Scriptural case of “To him 
that hath shall be given” (Tr. 200; 757 C); equality of the lot 
(Tr. 201; 757 E). 

Infamy, the road to it easy :— 

e 


‘This law supreme the immortal gods have set, 
That virtue can alone be reached by sweat; 
Straight is the track, and rugged at the first, 

Till up the hill your steps have climbed the worst ; 
Easy the rest, despite the toil and pain, 
The cherished prize of conquest to vbtain.” 


(Tr. v. 144; Laws, 718 D, E.) This is the facilis descensus Avernt. 

Infant, see description of (Tr. vi. 44; Axéoch. 366 D); learns by suffer- 
ing; “burnt child dreads the fye” (Tr. iii. 574; Symp. 222 B). 

Inferior, ought not to pay court to superior, lest his motives should be 
misconstrued ; it is different when the sovereign honours the philo- 
sopher, since he then merely courts philosophy itself (Tr. iv. 481, 
482; Epist. ii. 312 C). 

Infidelity is not to be punished, though we ought to think with the 
legislator on the subject of the beautiful and just (Tr. v. 414; Laws, 
890 B, O, D). 

Infinitude in things is baffling, and puts one out of rhythm and reckon- 
ing in thinking (Tr. iv. 18; Philcb. 17 D, E); it is of no use to 
grasp at it at once, we must first contemplate it, not as a unit or 
whole, but in particulars, and thus ascend through the many to the 
one (Tr. 18, 19; 18 A). 

Influence of situation on climate and personal character, not to be for- 
gotten ; winds, heat, cold, a barren or productive soil, propitious 
climate, proximity to or distance from the sea, and the means of 
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foreign intercourse with guardianship of the gods—all exercise their 
modifying action (Tr. v. 188; Laws, 747 B; C, D). 

Informers are cheap (Tr. i. 33; Crit. 45 A). 

Initiated, only to listen (Tr. i. 386; Thesmt. 155 E). 

Initiation of the philosopher. After the close of this life and the- pase- 
ing of sentence by the judges, which dooms the oné class of souls to a 
thousand years of punishment in the world below, and the other toa 
similar term of bliss in heaven, each class returns to make choice of a 
second life (see Fable of Er; ‘Tr. ii. 304 to 306; Rep. 614 B to 616 
A). But in this transmigration he who has never seen truth cannot 
ugain recover the human form (Tr. i. 324; Pheedr. 249 A, B); only 
hy the diligent use of reasoning on phenomena can his mind be 
quickened to the recollection of what it formerly knew, when it gazed 
only on true existence. The philosopher alone employs such remi- 
uiscence, and being initiated with perfect rites, becomes complete, 
attaches himself to deity, though regarded by the crowd as a mad- 
man (Tr. 325; 249 C. D). 

Injured, to be, is more disgraceful naturally than to injure, though the 
latter is worse by law, according to the collocutor with Socrates (Tr. 
i. 180, 181; Gorg. 483 A); it is the lot of a slave (Tr. 181; 483 3B); 
this is denied at length (Tr. 187; 489 B); elsewhere it is declared 
that it is to be regarded as an evil greater than the good arising from 
doing injustice (Tr. ii. 36; Rep. 358 EF); it is further said, that 
where # man cannot avoid being injured in consequence of the want 
of physical power, he enters into compacts to defend himself against 
the stronger, and thus laws are enacted (Tr. 36; 359 A). He who is 
injured, or believes himself sto be so, seeks to ally himself with the 
just, and will suffer, and endure, and die the life of a dog to set him- 
self right (Tr. 125, 126; 440 D); a case of the emotions siding with 
the reason, and not the lower appctitive nature (ib.). 

Injury of enemies, declared to be right; that it is not unjust or invidious 
to rejoice at the misfortunes of foes (Tr. iv. 77; Phileb. 49 D); 
laughter, which is a pleasurable feeling, may also be indulged at the 
ignorance or misconception of friends (Tr. 77, 78; 49 12; 50 A); 
prohibited even against enemies as making them worse in lieu of 
better (Tr. i. 39; Crito, 49 C, D). 

Injustice, the triumph of it, seen in the case of the prosperity of old evil- 
doers, who leave a good name to children’s children, leads to imputing 
blame to the ie (Tr. v. 433; Laws, 899 E; 900 A); injustice is the 
greatest of calamities to the doer rather than to the sufferer (Tr. i. 
162; Gorg. 469 B, C); far preferable is it to suffer than to commit 
injury (Tr. 162, 163; 469 C); doing it is less an evil than the not 
being compelled to pay the penalty of it (Tr. 176, 177: 479 D); he 
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who commits it ought at once to fly to the judge and give himself up, 
as the sick man to his physician (Tr. 177, 211; 480 A, B; 508 E); 
even the avoidance of injustice done to him is not to be the chief 
aim of a man of understanding (Tr. 214; 511 B); the only subject 
for congratulation on his part is that he hus not compnitted it (Tr. 
227; 522 ©, Dy® the penalty of injustice is, not the flogging or death 
which may be awarded for it, events that may befal those who are 
not unjust, but what is inevitable in the degradation of soul of the 
perpetrator and his future doom (Tr. 411, 412; Theat. 176 D). In 
the counter argument injustice is praised as more virtuous and 
productive of felicity than moderation, seeing it resulta from strength 
and vigour as opposed to cowardice and fecbleness (Tr. 190, 191; 
Gorg. 492 B, C); declared to be absolutely and wholly bad (Tr. 38 ; 
Crito, 49 A); quite independenly of the judgment of the crowd (Tr. 
38; 49 B); is in a word doing ill to men (Tr. 88, 39; 49 C); injus- 
tice domineers over the simple-hearted and just, whose happiness is 
sacrificed for its benefit (Tr. ii. 20; Rep. 343 C); is said by the 
correspondent to insure the utmost felicity to its perpetrator, pro- 
vided it be carried out effectually to the fullest extreme (Tr. 21; 344 
A); but when feebly carried out, only brings odium on the doer 
(Tr. 21; 344 B); true, he says, the name of thief and sacrilegious 
person is given to the partial wrong-doer, but the thorough-going 
plundercr is blessed (ib.); when men reproach injustice, it is not 
from dislike, but from the fear of being made themselves the subjects 
of it (Tr. 21; 344 C); the same respondent styles it more despotic 
and gentlemanly than rightcousness (ib.); this is again asserted by 
Thrasymachus (Tr. 25, 26; 348 A, By C); declared to be not moral 
perversion, but clever counselljng (Tr. 26; 348 D); also virtue and 
wisdom (Tr. 26; 348 FE); on the other hand, it produces rebellions, 
and hatreds, and factions among freemen and slaves (Tr. 28, 29; 351 
D); between two persons, both possessed with it, causes hate ; in one 
of two, destroys his power (Tr. 29, 30; 351 I; 352 A); is a vice of 
soul (353 E); to do it, said to be naturally good (Tr. 30; 358 E); 
its punishment in Hades, according to Musseus (Tr. 42; 363 C, D); 
sweet to the perpetrator, but disgraceful in opinion and by law CTr. 
43; 364 A); its consequences to be evaded by necromantic arts (Tr. 
43; 364 B, C); blamed through want of manliness (Tr. 46; 366 D); 
its place in the state (Tr. 52; 372 A); will be found in any state 
founded contrary to the model one (Tr. 102, 103; 420 B); in what 
it differs from righteousness (Tr. 111; 427 D, E); fsa rebellion or 
state of faction among the three departments of the soul, an officious 
meddling of the subordinate with the ruling part, that is, the appeti- 
tive with the rational (Tr, 129; 444 B); is intemperange, ignorance, 
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cowardice, and baseness (Tr. 129; 444 B); can it be advantageous, 
even where it provokes no punishment? ‘(Tr. 180; 445A); it can 
never be advantageous, nor that the wrong-doer should escape punish- 
ment (Tr. 282; 591 A); he who escapes becomes more depraved (Tr. 
282; 591 By); the unjust man can derive no good from the gods (Tr. 
- 303; 613 B); he is like the runner in a race, who plunges off madly 
and sharply at first, and fulls off with drooping cars at the last, and 
goes away uncrowned (Tr. 303, 304; 613 C); like badness and error, 
it is regarded as involuntary (Tr. iv. 468, 469; Cleit. 407 D); but this 
fact only proves that it must be guarded against with more care (ib.). 

Inkling, no, so to speak, Sr: ds %ros efreiv obSérw Ewre: abrijs Son early F 
&mupla (Tr. iii. 413; Parm. 133 A). 

Innate ideas appear to,be represented by GAn@e?s dtu: (Tr. iii. 25, 28; 
Meno. 84 C, D; 86 A, B, C). 

Inner beauty, that of the mental consciousness (Tr. i. 360; Phadr. 
279 C). 

Innovations on popular belief are dangerous; the lawgiver who pos- 
sesses the smallest share of understanding will have a care that he 
does not, by introducing innovations in the popular worship. subvert 
his own state, nor will he prohibit what national usage has sanc- 
tioned (Tr. vi. 24; Epin. 985 D). 

Insensibility is inconsistent with perception (Tr. vi. 42; Axioch, 
865 D). 

Insignificance of man at his birth (Tr. iv. 401; Theag. 121 B); when 
we were born, says the,comic poet, none of the neighbours even kfew 
it (Tr. iv. 343, 344; Alcib. I. 121 D). 

Inspiration, as opposed to expiration (Tr. ii. 392; Tim. 78 E); inspira- 
tion of the poets, and diviners, and madmen often referred to (Tr. iv. 
295, 296; Ion, 534 A, B, C). 

Instability of mixed good and evil, and of the wholly bad (Tr. iii. 277 
278; Statesm. 309 E; 310 C). 

Intellect is a good, and not akin to pleasure (Tr. iv. 96; Phileb. 60 B); . 
Philebus asserts that joy, pleasure, and gratification are good; but 
Socrates insists that intellect, thought, memory, right opinion are 
far superior to pleasure (Tr. 3; 11 B); the supposition of intellect 
wholly without pleasure, and the reverse, neither of which is good 
for us per se (Tr. 23, 24; 20 C; 20 E); would anyone elect a state 
of utter apathy? (Tr. 26; 21 E); itis most akin to the good, and 
what makes this mixed life in any way preferable (Tr. 27; 22 D); 
fused into intimate union with the best of the senses, is the safety of 
each (Tr. v. 534; Laws, 961 D). 

Intelligence, coupled with the chief organs of sense in the head (Tr. 
v. 534; Laws, 961 D); exists in the heavenly bodies (Tr. vi. 19 to 
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22; Epinon. 983 A, B, O, D, E; 984 A, B); intelligence and virtue 

the ruling principles if the Athenian constitution, which, popular 
in its character, excludes none from power on account of wc akness, 
poverty, or obscurity of birth (Tr. iv. 191, 192; Menex. 238 D, E; 
239, and following). Can pure intelligence cognise,our concrete 
nature, or we things divine? (Tr. iii.416; Parm. 134 D, E); does 
the soul exist atter death, and has it intelligence? (Tr. i. 69; Phaed. 
70 B, C). 

Intelligent man ought to be chiefly earnest about the goodness of his 
son (Tr. iv. 411; Theag. 127 D). 

Intelligible and visible are two fundamental ruling principles—the 
one in the domain of thought, the other in that of the sensuous (Tr. 
ii. 199; Rep. 509 D); if two lines be taken to represent these, and 
these be in turn bisected, we shall have for the first— 

Pure ideas, not representable by 
diagrams or hypotheses 
Hypotheses 
and for the second— 
Things, plants, animals, around us 
* Images or resemblances 


@ priort. 
a posteriori. 


corporeal matter. 

adumbrations or re- 
flections. 

Infemperance is to be shunned at our fullest speed (Tr. i. 210; Gorg. 
507 D); how far allowable to men past middle age, and not on 
official duty (Tr. v. 64, 65; Laws, 666 A,B, C). 

Intemperate man is depraved, and evil, and unhappy, in contrast with 
the moderate or temperate man (Tr. i. 210; Gorg. 507 C); he must 
be punished if he is ever to be rendereel happy (Tr. 210; 507 D). 

Interchange of offices in the statg mischievous (Tr.di. 118, 119; Rep. 
434 C). : 

Intercourse of the sexes, how far enjoyable in old age, with the answer 
of Sophocles (Tr. ii. 4; Rep. 329 C). 

Interest of money lent or allowed to remain unpaid, declared illegal 
(Tr. v. 180, 470, 471; Laws, 742 C; 921 D). 

Intermediate, things which lie between good and evil (Tr. i. 160; 
Gorg. 467 E); are such as sometimes partake of the one and some- 
times of the other (Tr. 161; 468 A); indifferent actions are done for 
the sake of the guod (Tr. 161; 468 A); so, too, in the case of kill- 
ing and robbing (Tr. 161; 468 B. C). 

Intestacy, or the reverse ; case of a man dying and leaving a will made 
in articulo mortis, when not in possession of his faculties (Tr. v. 
471, 472; Laws, 922 B); of a man complaining that he may not 
leave his property as he likes, and to those who have shown their 
attachment to him in sickness and old age (Tr. 472; 922 D); it is 
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to meet this that the common law gives him the power of absolute 
disposal (Tr. 472, 473; 922 E); but this ig not to be so in the Mag- 
netic community, where a man’s property is to be regarded as that of 
the state (Tr. 473; 923 A); the sick man is not to be wheedled into 
leaving hig money to any sycophant who takes advantage of his 
feebleness and discase (Tr. 473; 923 B); furthef rules in case of 
intestacy (Tr. 476, 477; 924 E; 925 A, D); hardship of compelling 
the next of kin to marry by nearness of relationship, where disease 
or uncongeniality of temper might render it undesirable (Tr. 477 ; 
925 E). 

Intestines, their use in the system is to protract the process of digestion 
and extrusion, and to check the tendency to gormandizing or immo- 
derate consumption of food (Tr. ii. 383, 384; Tim. 72 A). 

Invasion of Greece by Persia described at length (Tr. v. 114, 115,118; 
Laws, 699 A, B, C; 698 B, C, D, E), with references td Salamis and 
Marathon. 

Invention not always beneficial; thus, that of letters by Theuth, 
though dictated by a benevolent motive, has taught men to trust to 
writing rather than to memory, to a process of outward suggestion, 
and not to a strengthened faculty within themselves (Tr. i. 354, 335 ; 
Phedr, 274 E; 275 A). 

Invisible has no real existence in the minds of the multitude (Tr. i. 
386; Thest. 155 E); the soul is invisible, and if any part of this 
offered a lucid image mecting the eye, it would stimulate a passion- 
ate love, and of all other lovely things besides (Tr. 327; Pheedr. 
250 D; see also Tr. vi. 16,17; Epinom. 981 B, C, D). 

Involuntary character of wickedness asserted (Tr. v. 365; Laws, 860 
D; Tr. iv. 468,469; Cleit.407 D) ; difference between voluntary and 
involuntary injury (Tr. v. 368, 390 ; Laws, 862 B; 874 I); the unjust 
man is to be pitied (Tr. 160; 731 D). 

Ion. See Summary and Analysis, page 203. 

Iris, the daughter of Thaumas (Tr. i. 385, 386; Thest. 155 D). 

Iron and adamant, words of (Tr. i. 211; Gorg. 508 E); the welding of 
iron known (iii. 185; Sophist, 267 E); different classes of, used by 
the smith (Tr. 294; Cratyl. 389 D); iron spoken of as softened in 
the fire (Tr. ii. 93; Rep. 411 A). 

Irony of Socrates (Tr. iv. 291, 292, 308; Ion, 532 B, 541 E; Tr. 215, 
216, 231, 234, 235, 258; Hipp. Maj. 283 B, 291 A, 292 ©, 2034, 
301 C; Tr. 270, 275, 283; Hipp. Min. 368 B, C, D, E; 872 A: 
376 C); unléss we are to take some of these as bespeaking his real 

, modesty (Tr. 407; Theag. 125 A) ; slightly indicated (Tr. i. 474, 476; 
Euthyp. 14C,D; 15 E; Tr. iii. 12; Meno. 76 B; Tr. iv. 407, 408; 
Theag. 129 A, B, D); in connexion with quotation from Euripides (ib.; 
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also Tr. ii. 13; Rep. 337 A; Tr. iii. 564; Symp. 216 E; Tr. i. 187, 
188, 153, 194; Gorg. 489 E; 481 B; 461 OC, D; 495 D; Tr. iii. 284; 
Cratyl. 884 B. See Grote’s Plato, ii. 429, and Art. Socrates. The 
Euthydemus is full of it.) 

Irrefragable, the, takes the place of certainty, and it ip our duty to 
trust our all upon it when having no better resource (Tr. i. 89; 
Pheed. 85 C, D). 

Irrelevancy ; if the pleader does not keep to the question at issue, the 
magistrate is to bring him back to the point from which he has wan- 
dered (Tr.v. 512; Laws, 949 B); not waudering wildly in a variety 
of aims (Tr. 535, 536; 962 D). 

Isles of the Blest (Tr. iv. 185; Menex. 235 C; Tr. i. 227; Gorg. 523 
A); guardians of (Tr. 227, 228, 231; 523 B, 524 A; 526C; Tr. iil. 
490; Symp. 179 EH, 180 B; Tr. ii. 207, 208, 231; Rep. 519 C, 
540 C). 

Italy, bad and luxurious mode of life there and in Sicily (Tr. iv. 502 ; 
Epist. vii. 326 B); no man leading such a life could grow up intelli- 
gently. All such states will undergo perpetual tyrannic, oligarchic, 
or democratic changes, and never bear the name of a just and equal 
pelity (Tr. 503; 326 C, D). 


J. 


Jingle bravely, a proverb (Tr. iii. 80; Euthyd. 293 C). 

Judge not until you have heard both sides (Tr. vi. 113; Demod. 383 
C; see also Euripides). How is it possible that if you cannot judge 
the truth when one man speaks you can do so when a second is 
introduced who opposes all that the otlicr las said, seeing one only 
can speak the truth? (Tr. 114,115; 383 D; 384 Aa B), 

Judges in the lower world (Tr. vi. 58, 54; Axioch. 871 C); ofthe dead, 
were living under the reign of Zeus, and judged badly on the very 
day of a man’s death (Tr. 1, 227, 228; Gorg. 523 B); this Zeus puts 
a stop to (Tr. 228; 523 C); they were stultified by false and spe- 
cious witnesses (Tr, 228; 523 D); covered by a veil of flesh (ib.); 
they are stripped of their mortal coil in order to judge the pure 
soul divested of friends and ornaments (Tr. 228; 523 E). Minos 
and Rhadamanthus came from Asia, Zacus from Europe (ib.), and 
they hold their seat of judgment in the meadow whence lies one 
road tv Tartarus and the other to the Isles of the Blessed (Tr. 228 ; 
524 A); Aducus is appointed to judge souls from Europe (Tr. 228, 
231; 524 A, 526 C; Tr. 28; Apol. 41 <A); Minos to be chief 
referee (Tr. 228 ; 524 A); earthly. judges are convinced entirely by 
facts reully known to eye-witnesses (Tr. 443; Theat. 201 C); judges 

_ should not be entreated but convinced (Tr. 23; Apok 35 C); in 
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Hades the judgment is true (Tr. 28; 41 A); death will not be there 
awarded to Socrates as a punishment (Tr. 29; 41 ©); the virtuous 
man does not need a sleepy judge to overluok the evidence of guilt 
(Tr. ii. 87; Rep. 405 C); goud judges will not be found among the 
young, for having in youth no personal knowledge of eyil, they are 
simple and easily imposed on, while able judges must have had time 
and oppurtunity to study badness in the souls of others (Tr. 91; 
409 B). 

Just, the, and good, are difficult to be distinguished, far more than the 
discrimination of gold and silver (Tr. i. 341; Phaedr. 263 A); the 
just and pleasant—their being kept tegether is at least promotive of a 
holy life (Tr. v. 59, 60; Laws, 663 B); the just, 7d Sfxacov, ia, accord- 
ing to Thrasymachus, that which confers advantage on the stronger, 
by which reasoning ox-beef will be just and advantageous for persons 
of inferior strength (Tr. ii. 14, 15; Rep. 338 C); it is admitted to be 
what is advantageous, but not merely for the stronger (Tr. 15, 16; 
‘839 B); advantageous to the stronger is explained as what seems 80 
(Tr. 16, 17; 340 B); perversely defined as a foreign good, advan- 
tageous for the stronger and injurious to the weaker, but for the 
happiness of the former (Tr. 20; 343 C); Thrasymachus declares"the 
just to be what is wrong (Tr. 26; 349 A); do the just live happier 
than the unjust? (Tr. 31; 352 D); doing the just is the same thing 
as righteousness, while the not doing it is injustice (Tr. 129, 180; 
444 C); is health in the soul (ib.); the question is asked, whether 
it is advantugeous to do the just, and to acquire beautiful habits and 
morals, if the fact is not observed? (Tr. 130; 445 A); ought we to 
tolerate living with souls diseased when mere bodily disease causes 
us to loathe lifa? (Tr. 130; 445 B): the just is only to be known 
through the longer circuit of the “ good,” in common with righteous- 
ness, Wisdum, moderation, and courage (Tr. 193; 504 C, D, E; 505 
A); the man who commends the just says what is true in the view 
of him who looks to pleasure, good esteem, or advantage (Tr. 280 ; 
589 C); he who says the contrary blames without knowledge (ib.); 
legal institutes as to the just are beautiful where they subject the 
bestial part of his nature to the divine in man, and ugly where they 
enthral the tamer part of him to the more savage (Tr. 280, 281; 
589 1»); Socrates questions Alcibiades whether he, Alcibiades, has 
overlooked the fact of his not knowing what is more just and more 
unjust, or whether he, Socrates, has overlooked his having frequented 
the school of a master who has taught him to discriminate this, and 
to whom Socrates begs to be introduced by him (Tr. iv. 821; Alcib. I. 
109 D); a similar use of xpoteyéw occurs (Tr. 149; Laches, 180 0). 

Just man, is,it the part of, to hurt any human being? (Tr. ii. 11; Rep. 
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885 B): either friend or foe? (Tr. 11; 335 D); he gets leas than the 
unjust in mutual contrafts between man and man, and pays a larger 
share of public taxes and imposts (Tr 20; 343 D); he also gets less 
of the public spoil (ib.); he always has the worst of it in any public 
capacity, being neglectful of his own personal interestg, and reaping 
the hate of hi8 friends, whom he declines to serve by perpetrating 
injustice (Tr, 21-; 343 E); much more serviceable to be unjust than 
just (Tr. 21; 344 A); it is asked, whether the just man wishes to 
have more than another just man, or than an unjust man? (Tr. 27; 
849 B); but the unjust will desire to have more than both classes 
(Tr. 27; 349 D); according to the objector, the just man is unlike 
the good and wise (ib.); he only covets more than the man who is 
unlike (Tr. 28; 350 B); he is allied to the wise and good, and is 
what he resembles (Tr. 28; 350 C); will live virtuously (Tr. 31, 32; 
853 E); is blessed, and has therefore more advantage than the un- 
just (Tr. 32; 354 A); the opponent asserts that he would act like 
the unjust if left to himself, and he was not in fear of being found 
out (Tr. 37; 359 C); neither the so-called just or unjust would 
stick to righteousness if he could put on the ring of Gyées, so as to 
Be invisible at pleasure (Tr. 38; 360 B); with such a veil it would 
be folly not to do wrong (Tr. 38; 360 D); he dissimulates in public 
when exposed to observution and scrutiny (ib.); in order to test him 
thoroughly, he must be stripped of his reputation for righteousness, 
and be supposed to be unjust (Tr. 40; 361 C); his fate will be to be 
scourged, turtured, broken on the wheel, to havo his eyes burnt out, 
to be impaled (Tr. 40; 361 E); what he asserts to be wanted is not 
that the man should be just, but onlyeto seem to be so (ib.); a just 
man only enjoys the negative glvantage of not beixg expnsed to legal 
penalties, but must renounce all the gains of the unjust (Tr. 45, 46; 
866 A); the parallelism of the just man with the just state (Tr. 127; 
441 D); we seek the pattern of the just man and of righteousness, 
not because they are possible, but as an ideal standard (Tr. 158; 
472 ©, D); like the painter’s ideal (ib.); resumption of the argument 
- about the seemingly just but really unjust man (Tr. 279; 588 B); he, 
the really just, will not accept geld unjustly (Tr. 280, 281; 589 D), 
nor be bribed to enslave his godlike part, a far more utter destruc- 
tion than the case of Eriphyle, who sacrificed her husband’s life for 
an armlet, nor to subject a son or daughter to slavery for it (Tr. 281; 
590 A); just men, like akilful runners, carry off ajl the prizes of 
life, both conferred by gods and men (Tr. 302 to 804; 612 B, 613 
©); they attain all that was above claimed for unjust men, get rule 
in the state, marry where they please, and wed their children to 
whom they like (Tr. 304; 613 D); the just man ingures no one, 
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either friend or foe, and this had been stated, not once or twice (Tr. 
iv. 472, 473; Oleit. 410 A); though Cleitophon declares that the 
opposite had been maintained by Socrates (ib.). 

Justice does not exist in a state where violent partizanship is ever on 
the watch te take advantage of the opposite party (Tr. v. 138; Laws, 
715 A); Nemesis, the angel of justice, watches over the honours of 
parents (Tr. 142; 717 D); the man who is unjust to his own soul 
suffers the penalty of becoming, like evil men, cut off from the good, 
Experience of this kind is not justice, which is fair in all its belong- 
ings (Tr. 155; 728 C). There being many noble qualities in the life 
of men, to most of them there are attached, as it were, deadly cankers 
which pollute and defile them; but how is not justice in a pre-emi- 
nent sense a thing of beauty, which has tamed all human asperities ? 
(Tr. 496, 497; 937 D, E); justice of injuring enemies is spoken of, 
and of lying to deceive them (Tr. vi. 93, 94; Just. 374 C); the 
things of the soul are moderation, justice, manliness, readiness 
to receive instruction, memory, magnanimity, and so forth (Tr. iii. 
31; Men. 88 A); Socrates asks, Does any one doubt the justice of 
punishment when descrved ? (Tr. i. 465, 466; Euthyp. 8 B); and it 
is replied that evil-doers always strive to escape justice, though they 
deny the charge (Tr. 466; 8 Cj; does justice co-exist with holiness? 
(Tr. 471, 472; 12 D); if it is a part of it, it is necessary to find out 
what part (ib.); piety and justice a part of holiness—the one due to 
God, the rest to man (Tr. 472; 12 EF); justice, moderation, holiness 
are parts of virtue (Tr. i. 257, 258, 253, 279, 290; Protag. 329 C, D; 
324 E; 325 A; 349 B,C, D; 359, A, B, C); difference between 
these (Tr. 260; 331 C); justice being good and besutiful, he who 
suffers a painfel infliction at its Fands is benefited, and is more 
happy than the man who escapes (Tr. i. 172, 173; Gorg. 476 E; 
477 A); its presence absolutely necessary to him who is blessed 
(Tr. 210; 507 D); the justice of Aristides (Tr. 230; 526 A); the 
practice of it best for us in life and in death (Tr. 232; 527 EH); 
should be real and not apparent (Tr. 411; Thest. 176 B); the Séor, 
apértuov, AvorreAowy, KepSadréov, tuupépoy are inadequate as explana- 
tions of it (Tr. ii. 12; Rep. 336 D); there is a half sentiment of it 
among thieves, who in this respect are jumdsxOnpo: (Tr. 80, 81; 852 
©); itis what in all states is acvantageous to the constitution of their 
government (Tr. 15; 339 A); it requires obedience to the laws, 
whether those laws be useful or injurious ones, and calculated to 
harm the stronger as well as the weaker (Tr. ii. 16; 339 D); until we 
know what justice is we can hardly say whether it is a virtue or a vice, 
or whether it makes its possessor happy or unhappy (Tr. 83; 354 C). 

Justice. See Summary and Analysis, page 242. 
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Keel, laying the, of a ship, as a figure of laying the keel of the soul 
prior to its building up and being launched on the ocean of life (Tr. 
v. 274, 275; Laws, 803 A). 

Killing, or loss of tivic privilege, no evil but to him who causes it un- 
justly to another (Tr. i. 17,18; Apol. 30 C, D), 

King, the great, his soul arraigned before Rhudamanthus, seamed with 
scourge marks, full of wounds throuch perjuries and injustice, stained 
deeply and all awry (Tr. i. 229; Gorg. 524 E; 525 A); king, tyrant, 
and house administrator, all of one class (Tr. iii. 192, 193; Statesm. 
259 A, ©); king is not produced naturally as among bees (our queen 
bee)* (Tr. 262, 263; 301 E); he should be better than his laws (Tr. 
249; 294 A, B); king and tyrant, statesman, steward, master, 
moderate and just man, confounded in one class, being all) rulers in 
common (Tr. iv. 430; Rivals, 138 C; aee above Tr. iii. 192, 193; 
Statesm. 259 A, C). 

_Kingly power, its duties (Tr. ili, 269, 270; Statesm. 305 D); the 
general’s art one with it (Tr. iii. 76, 77, 78, 79; Euthyd. 290 B); 
sdurce of happiness (ib.; 291 C); what it does (291 D, E; 292 A, B,C). 

Kings, tyrants, and dynasts mostly, are tortured in the other world 
(Tr. i. 2830; Gorg. 525 D); kings in the perfect state, or model 
republic, to be the very best and most capable men in war and philo- 
sophy (Tr. ii. 232 ; Rep. 543 A); here put without any restriction. 

Know, we do not, sufficiently what the good is (Tr. ti. 193; Rep. 505 
A); Socrates, when asked whether the good is science, or know- 
ledye, or pleasure, replies by questioning, whether it is right for one 
who does not know to speak ag if he did (Tr. 1985 506 C); he can 
only say what he opines, which is worthless in comparison with 
knowledge or scicnce, and at best a blind process, though elsewhere 

‘ he assigns a higher value to ép0) ddt« and &AnOhs 3dta; did those 
who are described as differing from one another in the Dliad and 
Odyssey know about what they squabbjed ? (Tr. iv. 326; Aleib. 1. 
112 D); Alcibiades spoken of as not knowing what he talked about 
before the Ecclesia (113 B); must not those who teach first know 

* This idea of the bees being governed by a king retained its place in Shakespeare’s 


time— 
«They have a king, and officers of sorts.” 


“Others like soldiers armed in their stings 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds; 
Which pillage they, with merry march, bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 
Who busied in his majesty surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold.” 
King Henry V., act i, soe 2. 
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what they are to teach ? (Tr. 825; 111 A); you ought to know every- 
thing to the utmost of your power (Tr.'.554; Epist. xiii. 362 D); 
what we know we can explain (Tr. 163; Lach. 190 B); but just 
afterwards this is contradicted (Tr. iv. 169; 194 B). 

Knowing, and not merely believing (Tr. iii. 475, 476; Symp. 173 D); 
or thinking (Tr. ii. 23; Rep. 345 E); how promvuted by discussion 
or pleading (Tr. vi. 112; Demod. 383 ©); not knowing what to 
seek for, how does a man know that a particular fact is what he does 
not know ? (Tr. 18, 19; Meno. 80 D); « questionable argument that 
@ man should neither seek what he knows or does not, for the former 
is superfluous and the latter he does not know how to get at, being 
ignorant of it (Tr. 19; 80 E); knowing is remembering (Tr. 20; 
$1 C, D, E; 82 A, and following). 

Knowledge, test of it; how are we to know when truthisspoken? Tell 
how many teeth Euthydemus has (Tr. iii. 82; Euthyd. 294 C); has 
universal knowledze been possessed from infancy? (Tr. 83; 295 A); 
and is it eternal? (ib.); this is asserted (Tr. 85; 296 D); what is 
well decided on is decided on by knowledge, not by numbers (Tr. iv. 
155; Laches, 184 E); takes the place of money, the more scientific 
being the more rich (Tr. vi. 76,77; Eryx.402 E; 403 A); all kaow- 
ledge apart from justice and the ether virtues appears as craft, not 
wisdom (Tr. iv. 203; Menex. 246 C); knowledge of the abstract and 
immutable is the best, that which is exercised about being (Tr. iv. 
92,93; Phileb. 58 A); the omnipotence of knowledge (Tr. i. 288, 
289; Protag. 357 C, D); the use of it in oratory (Tr. 348, 349; 
Phedr. 269 D, E; Tr. 350, 351; 271 C, D); necessity of it for coun- 
selling well (Tr. 312; 237,C); ne speaking well (Tr. 337; 259 E; 
260 A); for enabling the orator tv shift his ground (Tr. 340; 262 
B); knowledge is remembrance i r. ili. 19 to 28; Meno. 81 to 86 A 
throughout), Knowledge of good and evil and of self is wisdom 
(Tr. iv. 429; Rivals, 138 A), and is the same With righteousness or 
justice (ib.); knowledge or science is nothing but perception (Tr. i. 
392; Thert. 160 D); whgta man dves not see he has no knowledge 
of (Tr. 397; 164 B); open to the objection that he does not know 
what he remembers (ib.); knowledge of our true character is true 
wisdom and virtue (Tr. 411; Thest. 176 C); other knowledge is 
despicable or sordid (ib.); can the highest or ultimate knowledge 
cognise human thoughts, or we things divine? (Tr. iii. 415, 416; 
Parm. 134 D); is difficult of attainment in the present life (Tr. i. 89; 
Pheed. 85 C); in the absence of it we ought to lay hold of what is 
most akin to it (ib.); knowledge has to do with the existent, essence 
or ens, while ignorance deals with the non-existent, opinion being 
intermediate (Tr. ii. 163 to 166; Rep. 476 D to 478 D); the know- 
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ledge of what we are is of manifest use (Tr. iv. 467, 468; Cleit. 407 
A); self-knowledge is declared to be one with moderation or tempe- 
rance, while other knowledge is the knowledge of something else 
than of itself; this moderation is that of itself as well as of other 
things (Tr. iv. 130, 131; Charm. 166 B, E); but how are we to 
have a knowledge of what we do not know? (Tr. 135, 442, 143; 169 
D; 175 B). 
L. 


Labyrinth, referred to, where he says, ‘‘ We were utterly ridiculous; like 
boys running after Jarks, we were always supposing tliat we should 
immediately catch each of the sciences, but these were always slip- 
ping from us. But why should I go through the many tedious 
details? When we got to the kingly art and pried into it, whether 
it is this self-same art that effects and produces happiness, there, 
falling into a labyrinth, as it were, and fancying we were got to the 
end, we had to turn about again as at the outset of the inquiry, and 
appeared to be and to lack the equal, just as much as when we first 
set out (Tr. iii. 77,78; Euthyd. 291 B, C). 

Lacedemon, its great riches, gold always flowing in but not out (Tr. 
iv. 846; Alcib. I. 122 E); referred to (Tr. iv. 216, 217; Hipp. Maj. 
283 Ei; 284 B). 

Lacedsmonians, though they admired the discourses of Hippias, cared 
not to pay for them (Tr. iv. 216 to 220; Hipp. Maj. 283 B to 286 
A); generous conduct of the Athenian troops to the Lacedzmonians 
in Svhavia (Tr. iv. 196; Menex. 242 C); the gods are represented 
as preferring the ebonula of the Lacedwmonians, their simple unso- 
phisticated addresses preferable to the tlaborate and blasphemously 
audacious service of the other Geecks (Tr. iv. 394, 395; Alcib. IT. 148 
D, E; 149 A; 149 B); not drunkards or revellers (Tr. 460, 461; 
Minos, 320 A); referred to (Tr. 216 to 220; Hipp. Maj. 283 D; 284 
B, C, E; 285 B; 286 A). There is a glowing description of the 
wealth and exalted qualities of the Lacedemonians as well as Per- 
sians, with a view to lower the pretensions of Alcibiades, in the first 
dislogue of that name (Tr. iv. 345; 122 C). 

Lacuzs. See Summary, page 192. 

Laconian brevity displayed wisdom in short sentences, which were 
dedicated as the first-fruits of wisdom at Delphi, such as yvah cavrdy, 
pnsty Byay (Tr. i. 278; Protag. 343 A,B); Laconian dogs (Tr. iii. 

«404; Parm. 128 C). 
Ladies’ dresses, their length and quality (Tr. iv. 555 ; Epis. xiii. 363 A). 


Lamentation, excessive, for the dead forbidden (Tr. iv. 205, 206; . 


Menex. 248 B). 
e2D 
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Lamentations for deceased friends to be expunged from poetry (Tr. 
ii. 67; Rep. 388 A); danger to youth of imitating these fussy exag- 
gerations about small troubles (Tr. 68; 388 D). 

Landscape, easier to paint than portraits (Tr. ii. 414; Critias, 107 D); 
as to distant and not clearly discerned objects we are said to use 
oniaypagia’ 8 dcapel Kal adwarndg@ xpomeda wept abré (Tr. 414; 
107 C. 

Language, written, only puts us in remembrance; its creations stand 
out as if alive, but observe an awful silence, only intimating one 
and the same thing (Tr. i. 257; Protag. 329 A; Tr. 355, 356; 
Pheedr. 275 D, E); but what of the utterance written in the soul by 
knowledge? (Tr. 356; 276 A); he who possesses the knowledge 
of the Just and Beautiful and Good will be on a par with the agri- 
culturist and his seeds; he will not sow in water with pen and ink, 
but will write his characters in the gardens of the soul, treasuring 
written discourse only as a reminder against forgetfulness in old 
age (Tr. 356, 357; 276 B, C, D); the elements of language are few 
(Tr. ii. 84; Rep. 402 A, B); but must be known by grammarians 
and in the alphabet (ib.). 

Larks, the catching of, spoken of, much as we should of putting «salt 
on birds’ tails (Tr. iii. 77; Euthyd. 291 B). 

Laughable orators, philosophers engaged in law-suits or courts of law 
are so called (Tr. i. 407; Theet. 172 C, D); plight of the philoso- 
pher (174 C, D); and more laughable plight of the clever man of the 
world before a higher tribunal in the next (Tr. 410; 175 C, D); his 
turning giddy and becoming the laughing-stock of Thracian 
damsels and all who have any sense (ib.; Tr. 411; 175 BE), 

Laughed at, the being, is mere child’s play to the man of understand- 
ing; what he dreads is the missing of truth (Tr. ii. 184; Rep. 
451 A). : 

Laughing at truth is not confuting it, nor is it evidence (Tr. i. 168; 
Gorg. 473 D, FE); the being made a laughing-stock not a matter of 
any grave importance (Tr. i. 459; Euthyp. 3 C). 

Taughter, spoken of as a pleasure (Tr. iv. 77,78; Phileb. 50 A); ie 
not becoming when violent, being accompanied with strong reac- 
tion (Tr. ii. 68; Rep. 388 E); poets ought not to represent gods or 
men as the subjects of it to a violent degree (Tr. 68; 389 A). 

Law, its omnipotence ; destruction is preparing for the state in which 
the law is overruled, but where it is absolute there is safety and 
all blessings (Tr. v. 138, 139; Laws, 715 D); what it is described 
(‘Tr. iv, 449, 450; “Min. 313 A, B,C); the art by which legislation 
1s embraced consists in dogmas and decrees (Tr. 450; 814 A, B); 
luw termed a political opinion (Tr. 451; 314 C, D); law is not a 
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bad dogma (Tr. 451, 452; 314 E); it is a discovery of fact (Tr. 452; 
315 A, B); is different m different places (Tr. 453; 315 C, D); has 
been settled by wise and able men (Tr. 456; 317 A); the law 
respects what is just (Tr. 456, 457; 317 C); that which is right is 
the royal law; what is not, but seems so to the ignorant, is lawlessness 
(ib.); he who is¢he most under law is the best legal disyfoser (Tr. 457 ; 
317 D, E); the makers of law are shepherds (Tr. 462, 463; 321 
C); the defects of law spoken of (Tr. iji. 249; Statesm. 294 A, B); 
ita partial injustice (Tr. 250; 294 A, B,C, D); looks not toand takes 
no account of individual inability (Tr. 250; 294 E); it legislates 
for the many (Tr. 250, 251; 294 E; 295 A); partial evil of (Tr. 
251; 295 A); requires to be sometimes altered (Tr. 252; 295C, E); 
occasional advantage arising from such modification (Tr. 253, 254 ; 
296 D); said to be weuker than art (Tr. 254, 260, 261; 297 A; 
300 D); there is nothing wiser than law (Tr. 259; 299 C); nor 
must it be ignorantly tampered with, nor altered (Tr. 261, 262 ; 
300 E; 301 A, B, C). 

Law of retaliation, lex Talionis (Tr. v. 378 to 388, 494, 495; Laws, 
868 B to 873 E; 936 B). 

Lawecourts, their usages. The truth of facts not an object, but pro- 
bability. The truth itself may sometimes be improbable, and it will 
not do to urge it (Tr. i. 352; Pheedr. 272 D). 

Law-pleadings, termed a race for life (Tr. i. 407; Theet. 172 E); 
general descriptive sketch of the proceedings in the courts (Tr. 407 ; 
172 D, E). 

Laws, what they cannot accomplish; they cannot provide wholly for 
the altered circumstances of the fujyre; much will have been 
omitted or overlooked in their first institution whjch will require 
correction (Tr. v. 220, 221; Laws, 769 D, E); laws should be made 
for victors as well as vunquished, and be observed by the conquerors 
themselves (Tr. iv. 517, 518; Epist. vii. 337 A, B,C); laws declared 
to be made by the weak for their own protection, and from fear of 
the strong. This is the sentiment expressed by Shakespeare :— 


“Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe.” 
Richard ITT, act v. se. 3. 


(Tr. i. 181; Gorg. 483 C); they are to be submitted to, even where 
we can easily run away from punishment (Tr. 89 40; Crito, 50 
A, B); they have made a joint compact with thoseegoverned by 
them (Tr. 40; 50 C); they have given us birth and parents (Tr. 
40; 50D); there is no right of retaliation, of giving blow for blow, 
or railing for railing, aa respects them, any more than against a 
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parent (Tr. 40; 50 E); obedience is more due to them than to 
parents (Tr. 41; 51 C); the Athenian citizen agrees to live under 
Athenian rule: voluntarily (Tr. 41; 51 D); he who stops in the 
country consents to the laws (Tr. 41; 51 E); the compact with them 
must not be violated (Tr. 42, 43; 52 E); particularly by one, and 
for the sake of one, who is an old man of seventy ¢ib.); the objection 
‘would be the same elsewhere, at Thebes or Megara (Tr. 43; 53 B); 
it will be a great advantage in the other world that the laws have 
been duly regarded in this (Tr. 44; 54 B); human laws are the 
brethren of those in Hades (Tr. 44; 54 C); it is not the laws that 
are in fault, but those who dispense them unfairly (Tr. 44; 54 B); 
songs are laws (Tr. v. 268, 269; Laws, 799 E). 

Laws of motion; there is a curious reference to the revolutions of a 
gyrating top, which may possibly contain the principle of the com- 
position and resolution of forces. The transference is distinguished 
from the rotation round an immovable axis, and though the pas- 
sage is obscure, one cannot help suspecting that the writer knew 
that a ball impinging on an elastic cushion, or itself elastic, would 
rebound at the angle of incidence. Such also seems to be Cousin's 
view. Aristotle was acquainted with the parallelogram of fofces. 
(See also Tr. ii. 121; Rep. 436 C, D, E; Tr. v. 419, 420; Laws, 
893 C, D). 

Laws. See Summary, page 230. 

Lays, or lyric poetry, are composed of three parts, verbal expression, 
harmony and rhythm, of which the two last are a fit sequel to the 
first (Tr. ii. 80; Rep. 398 D). 

Learning may be regarded in.the light of a trade, as well as an accom- 
plishment (Ty. i. 240; Protag..312 B); learning should last 
throughout life, according to the saying of Solon, and we should get 
rid of the notion that old age is sure to bring wisdom by itself 
(Tr. iv. 160,161; Laches, 188 A, B); in learning an art, novices are 
not to attempt the higher branches at once; the potter’s son or 
apprentice does not make his first trials upon the costly vase (Tr. 
i, 218; Gorg. 514 E); learning is reminiscence (Tr. 77; Phed. 
76 A); Athenian love of learning is due on the grand scale to the 
pursuit of it in the individual, the character of states being deter., 
mined by that of its members (Tr. ii. 120; Rep. 436 A; 435 E). 

Left hand, not to be caught with, said of that which is difficult to 
attain (Tr. iii. 118; Sophist, 226 A); why, it is asked, should there 
be any diffefence to us of right or left naturally as respects the hands, 
when there is none such as to the feet and legs. We have been each 
of us maimed as to our hands by the stupidity of nurses and mothers 
(Tr. v. 259; Laws, 794 D). 
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Legislation, ought it to regulate agreements, dealings in the market, 
matters of scandal an@ abuse, questions of taxes, and so forth (Tr. 
ii. 109; Rep. 425 E); good men have no need of legislation (ib.); 
more especially if the deity keeps the existing laws safe; otherwise 
men will always be patching them (ib.; also Tr. 110; 426 E); folly 
in legislation Sf having recourse to quack medicines, and of being 
angry with those who tell men that they will be incurable unless 
they leave off drinking and gormandizing (Tr. 109; 426 A); obse- 
quiousness to legislators described (Tr. 110; 426 C, D). 

Legislators, if they are always extolled, will they be to blame for a 
high opinion of their own merits, seeing that what everybody says 
will be held to be true (Tr. ii. 110; Rep. 426 D); uselessness of the 
true legislator attempting to alter certain laws (Tr.110; 427 A); 
Apollo is the highest legislator and guide (Tr. 111; 427 B, C). 

Leontius, graphic account of glutting his eyes on the dead criminals 
(Tr. ii. 125; Rep. 439 E). 

Letters are more readily comprehended than syllables or words, and 
this contradicts the opinion that elements are not cognisable (Tr. 
i. 449, 450; Theset. 206 B. 

Le& Talionis, See Law of Retaliation. 

Liberty, fostered at Athens, bore a striking contrast to the irrespon- 
sible power of the Persian monarchs. In olden time men did not 
stamp and whistle and express approval uproariously as now, but 
listened in silence, while for boys thcre was the rod. Now the 
theatres are tumultuous, and there is a theatocracy in place of an 
aristocracy of criticism (Tr. v. 116,117; Laws, 700 C, D, E; 701 A). 
Compare Tr. 53, 54; 658 KB; 659 A,®B, C,and the remarks of Les- 
sing in his Dramaturgy on Wltaire’s obeying tae summons of the 
house to present himself. 

Liberty and equality, description of, in Athens, as due to a popular 
aristocracy, where the pcople confer the chief power on the men 
who are wisest and most virtuous, and yield not to one another in 
equality except so far as intelligence is concerned (Tr. iv. 191, 193; 
Menex. 238 D, E; 240 A, &c.) 

Lie is an imitation or representation in words of unmixed falseness in 
the soul (Tr. ii. 62; Rep. 382 B); a genuine lie is hated by gods 
and men (Tr. 63; 382 C); a verbal lie is sometimes allowable (ib.) ; 
its utility where it strives to embody descriptive truth (Tr. 63; 382 

‘D); is hated by philosophers (Tr. 171; 485 C); the soul may hate 

. @ deliberate voluntary lie in itself or others, while it admits and@ 
sanctions a voluntary lie when it docs not own and feel indignant at 
its own ignorance (Tr. 226; 535 E). 

Life is more efficacious than doctrine, practice is more than profession 
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(Tr. iv. 161; Laches, 188 ©, D, E); intolerable if lield on the tenure 
of cowardice (Tr. iv. 331, 882; Alcib. I. 15 D); is beset with diffi- 
culties from the cradle to the grave (Tr. vi. 4, 44, 45; Epin. 978 
C, D; Axioch. 366 D, E; 367 A, B); is a sojourn, and when nobly 
spent is a ground for exultation at its close (Tr. 40; 364 B, C); a 
life of entire pleasure, would you think this desiréble per se without 
memory or knowledge? (Tr. iv. 24, 25; Phileb. 21 A, ©); without 
the joys of imagination or taste, and as a mere breathing viscus or 
mollusc? (ib.; Tr. 25, 26; 21 D); is passing through life without 
pain a condition of the highest pleasure? (Tr. 66; 43 D); life in 
plants is preserved with difficulty (Tr. 401, 402, 403; Theag. 121 
B; 122 A, B, ©, D); the saving of a man’s life is not a benefit to 
him necessarily (Tr. i. 215 ; Gorg. 512 A); life is worthless, if Socrates 
repudiates all he has said about righteousness, virtue, and legality 
(Tr. 43; Crito, 53 C); melancholy picture of an old man preferring 
life to dishonour (Tr. 43; 53 D); will a man’s children be less 
taken care of when he is dead than when he is banished ? (Tr. 44; 54 
A); life in the other world is prejudiced by disobedience to the laws 
in this (Tr. 44; 54 B, C); a life which gives birth to death and vice 
versd (Tr. 70 to 72; Pheed. 70 E to 72 C); life spoken of as inshffi- 
cient for the discussion of some particular subjects or arguments 
(Tr. i. 117; 108 D). 

Like and same are attributes of the divine (Tr. iii. 210, 211; Statesm. 
269 E; 270 A; Tr. 152; Sophist, 248 A); is friendly to like (Tr. 
i. 495; Lysis, 214 A,B); not so with the wicked (Tr. 495; 214 C); 
and the good man is self-suflicient (Tr. 496; 215 A); like hostile to 
like (Tr. 497 ; 215 C). . 

Likeness of deity, we ought to strive to attain it (Tr. i. 411; Thest. 
176 B); consists in our being just, holy, and intelligent (ib.). 

Likeness, as a portrait, Socrates thinks that his dandified interlocutor 
wishes a sketch of himself (Tr. iii. 18; Meno. 80 ©). 

Limit, its nature; is an edge or boundary (TT. iii. 9, 10; Meno. 75 B, D). 

Limited and unlimited (Tr. iv. 30, 36,41; Phileb. 24 A; 27 C; 30 B); 
the limited or bounded is that which admits of equality, measure, 
equimultiple or submultiple and number (Tr. 31, 36, 41; 25 B and 
27 C; 80 B). 

Lion, to shave a, said as a proverbial expression, like our bearding a 
lion (Tr. ii. 18; Rep. 341 C). 

Liquefaction explained (Tr. ii. 370; Tim. 60 E). 

« Little and gooi is better than what is much and indifferent (Tr. iv. 
83, 93; Phileb. 53 B; 58 C); this is true as applied to white and 
to colour generally (ib.); little and good is preferable to much that 
is imperfeet (Tr. i. 425; Thest. 187 E), 
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Liver, its divining faculty reflecting images from its glossy dark sur- 
face (Tr. ii. 382,383; Tim.70 D; 71 E); this is revealed to our 
consciousness during sleep, and it can be in no other way if it loses 
this power after death. 

Living persons not to be praised in odes; this may, be lawful for 
those who have’attained the end of life, when they have brought it 
to an honourable close (Tr. v. 272, 273; Laws, 801 E; 802 A); 
living well is of far higher value than merely living (Tr. i. 37; 
Crito, 48 B); living as near to death as possible commended (Tr. 
66; Phad. 67 D, E). 

Adyos, its meaning (Tr. i. 450; Thest. 206 C); is threefold (ib.); 
utterance, order of arrangement of the parts of a whole, power of 
assigning differentia (Tr. 455; 210 B, and preceding). 

Long life, not the chief aim of a man of understanding (Tr. i. 214 to 
216; Gorg. 511 B, 512 E). 

Long rounded periods, not so far objectionable, unless it can be shown 
that shg¢rter ones would have rendered the listeners more thoroughly 
masters of the argument (Tr. iii. 237; Statesm. 286 E). 

Long speeches of Protagoras complained of by Socrates, who demands 
Short, sharp, quick replies. He is asked to concede somewhat, 
while Protagoras is not to strain every rope and fly out of sight of 
shore into a sea of words (Tr. i. 266 to 268, 256; Protag. 335 D; 
837 C, E; 328 A). Before the dialogue concludes, Socrates forgets 
his own rule. 

as opposed to question and answer, are alluded to (Tr. iii. 104, 
117, 185; Sophist, 217 C; 225 B; 268 B). Socrates elsewhere de- 
clares his inability to make long hazsangues (Tr. iv. 314; Alcib. I. 
106 A), or to listen to them (Tr. 276, 277; Hipp. Min. 373 A). 
See also on the futility of long answer and reply, Tr. 453; Min. 
815 E; see further on, prolixity, and the limitations it needs, Tr. 
lii. 236, 237; Statesm. 286 B, C, D, EB; 287 A. 

Look out, commanding an extensive view, like a watch tower (Tr. ii. 
130, 131; Rep. 445 C). 

Loom, and instruments for weaving, casually referred to (Tr. i. 487, 
488 ; Lysis, 208 A, B, C, D, E). 

Loss and gain, spoken of ambiguously, are those greedy of lucre so, 
knowing it to be of no worth or ignorant? (Tr. iv. 485, Hipparch. 
225 A); the interlocutor declares the lovers of gain to be rogues 
and pickpockets, but Socrates thinks that men cheat themselves 
with what is cheap and nasty through not knowing Setter (Tr. 435 ;e 
225 B); the greedy of gain desire, through insatiable avarice, things 
of no value (Tr. 437; 226 D); but ignorantly (Tr. 437; 226 E); 
gain, according to Socrates, is a good (Tr. 438; 227 A}; applicable 
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to all men, that they are greedy (Tr. 438; 227 C); that man is a 
slave of Mammon who makes gain froth that which honourable 
persons would not touch (Tr. 439; 227 D); are men injured by gain 
or by loss? (Tr. 439; 227 E); by both (ib.); is any good thing an 
evil? (ib.); but gain is contrary to loss, which is an evil (Tr. 439; 
228 A). The question is left unsettled, or in a céhtradictory phase. 

Lotus-eaters (Tr. ii. 249, 250; Rep. 560 C, D, E). 

Love, its blindness as to the thing loved, discerning but indifferently 
the just, the good, and the fair (Tr. v. 160; Laws, 731 E); exces- 
sive self-love is the source of all the faults of men (ib.); we ought 
to love not ourselves or what appertains to us, but what is just, 
whether done by oneself or preferably by another (Tr. 161; 732 A); 
selfishness described (Tr. 227; 773 B,C); yet he speaks of life as 
that in each man’s case which is nearest and dearest to him, and 
which must not be taken by his own hand (Tr. 387, 388; 873 C),. 

Love for children is consistent with our laying on them many re- 
straints (Tr. i. 487, 488; Lys. 207 E; 208 A, B, C, D, ¥); unless 
both love, neither is a friend, according to one view (Tr. 493; 212 
D); it is necessary to love what is naturally allied to us (Tr. 506; 
222 A). is 

Love affairs, the skill of Socrates in them asserted by himself, that 
on this subject he is a match for any man past or present (Tr. iv. 
412; Theag. 128 A); this statement is repeated (Tr. iii. 485, 486; 
Symp. 177 E), and withdrawn after Agathon’s speech (Tr. 525; 
198 D). See also Tr. 555, 563; 212 B; 216 C; Tr. i. 302, 333, 482, 
483; Pheedr. 227 E; 257 A; Lys. 204 B; which last five references 
I have added from Grote. . 

Love, when it is virtuous, is preferable to family relationships, wealth, 
or honours (Tr. iii. 487, 488; Symp. 178 C); it produces modesty 
and honourable ambition, without which nothing great is achieved 
(ib.); a state should be composed of lovers and loved (Tr. 488; 178 
D, E), who, though few in number, would, by their union and 
energy, conquer all men (Tr. 489; 179 A); the cases of Alcestis, 
Orpheus, and Achilles (Tr. 489, 490; 179 B, C, D, E); Love is the 
oldest, most honourable, and powerful of the gods (Tr. 490; 180 B); 
all love is not worthy of praise, but loving nobly (Tr. 491; 181 A); 
love as Aphrodite, vulgar and trivial (Tr. 492; 181 B); is a passion 
for the bodies, not the souls of the objects loved (ib.); vulgar or 
sensual love is under the tutelage of a younger goddess, who is a 

« female; the ‘celestial or higher love being masculine and stronger 
and more powerful in intellect (Tr. 492; 181 C); is not permitted 
to persons of unformed character (Tr. 493; 181 E); vows of love 
sre not binging (Tr. 496 ; 183 B, C); the love of the goddess Urania 
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- gontributes to virtue in the lover and in the loved (Tr. 499; 185 B); 
its two-fold nature acc@épted by Euryximachus, and made the basis 
of a physical theory (Tr. 500; 186 A, B); its wide influence in 
human and divine sffairs (Tr. 501; 186 A); impletion and deple- 
tion of body, or of love invoking the co-operation of its opposite, is 
exemplified in“hysic (Tr. 501; 186 B, C); is the cAncord of sharp 
and grave in music (Tr. 5U3; 187 A, C); in the case of the seasons 
it is love that makes them fruitful (Tr. 505; 188 A); the contrary 
case alluded to (Tr. 503; 188 C); sacrifices and divinations have to 
do with it (ib.); impicty results from its non-gratification when 
well ordered (ib.); its universally beneficent influence (Tr. 506 ; 
188 D); its influence is mightiest when good is its object, and it is 
perfected with moderation and righteousness (ib.); men have not 
sufficiently raised altars and temples to this most philanthropic of 
the gods (Tr. 507, 508; 189 A, B, C, D); what he is in himself, not 
in his gifts (Tr. 518; 194 E;195 A); he is the happiest, most 
beautiful, best, and youngest of the gods (ib.); he flies from and 
hates old age (Tr. 519; 195 B, C); is not more ancient than Cronus 
(ib.); this supposition of great antiquity applies to Necessity, not 
to Love (ib.); he requires a Homer to sing his praises (Tr. 520; 195 
D); he dwells among the softest things, and in the well-affected 
souls of gods and men (Tr. 520; 195 E); he is supple and impal- 
pable (Tr. 520; 196 A); he wages internecine war with slovenliness 
and inelegance, while his food is flowers, and his resting-place as 
well (Tr. 521; 196 B); he inflicts no harm, “ worketh no ill to his 
neighbour,” partukes of the utmost moderation, and subdues plea- 
sures and lusts (Tr. 521; 196 C);she surpasses Arés in courage 
(Tr. 522; 196 D); is possegged of wisdom, and gs a wise poet (Tr. 
522; 196 E), as well as makes others such (ib.); he has displayed 
his wisdom in making all animals and in rendering men skilful 
(Tr. 522; 197 A); Apollo, the Muses, Hephestus, Athene, Zeus, 
are all inspired by Love (Tr. 523; 197 B); he does not dwell with 
ugliness (ib.); he is most beautiful and best, and the cause of these 
qualities in others (Tr. 523; 197 C); he is the source of festivity 
and gentleness, is steersman, soldier, supporter, saviour, and orna- 
ment of gods and men (Tr. 524; 197 D, E); an account is given of 
the applause which followed on the conclusion of Agathon’s pane- 
gyric (Tr. 525; 198 A); the truth of this encomiastic exhibition of 
the dramatic poet is impugned by Socrates (Tr. 526), 527; 198 B, ©, 
D, E; 199 A, B); he asks what is love the love of (Tr. 528; 199 D)«q 
does it love what it does not possess? (Tr. 528 to 530; 200 A, B, C, 
D, E; 201 A); he states, as a dilemma, that if love is a love of 
beauty, it must be because it does not possess it, or why should it 
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long for what it already has? (Tr. 580; 201 B); nor can it possess 
goodness if it seeks goodness, for the same‘reason (Tr. 531; 201 ©); 
the fable of Diotima, in which love is declared to be not beautiful 
‘nor good, any more than the opposite (Tr. 532, 533; 201 E; 202 
A,B); if love desires the good and beautiful, how can it be portion- 
less of them? (Tr. 533; 202 D); Love is asserted to be a great 
deemon and interpreting power between gods and men, by bearing 
their prayers to heaven, and bringing down heaven's blessings to 
men (Tr. 534; 202 E); it lies at the basis of priesthood, vaticina- 
tion, and witchcraft (ib.); the deity mixes with men only through 
the demons, of whom Love is one (Tr. 534; 203 A). Love isa son of 
Plenty and Poverty, poor and not beautiful, nor delicate (Tr. 535 ; 
203 B C); he is rough, sunburnt, unshod, homeless, the bare ground 
his bed, and the sky his canopy (Tr. 536; 203 D); he is always a 
plotter, intriguer, philosophizer, quack and sophist (ib.); he lives 
and dies in the same day (Tr. 536; 203 E); he is always leaking 
out, and in a muddle half way between wisdom and folly (ib.); it 
is asked, What are the uses of love to men ? (Tr. 537; 204 D); the 
reply is, that they love the beautiful in order that it may be theirs 
(Tr. 538; 205 A), and for the sake of happiness, though all do ‘ot 
love (Tr. 539; 205 B, D); love is the desire of engendering in a 
beautiful thing, whether body or soul (Tr. 540; 206 B); has an 
intense repulsion to the ugly (Tr. 541; 206 D); this love of engen- 
dering in the beautiful is explained as proving the desire of immor- 
tality (Tr. 542, 543; 206 E; 207 A, B); how is this applicable in 
the case of the brute creation? (ib.); this generating is the only 
method of providing for porpetuity and immortality (Tr. 548; 
207 ©); the low: of undying reputation is stronger than that of 
children or even life (Tr. 545; 208 C); it is this aspiration which 
explains the love of Alcestis, Achilles, and Codrus (Tr. 546; 208 D); 
women are loved for the sake of immortality (Tr. 546; 208 E); the 
love existing between souls is the love of that with which they 
ought to teem and be impregnate (Tr. 547; 209 A); parallel case of 
mental love for a noble, well-born, and graceful soul, begetting 
beautiful and immortal offspring (Tr. 548; 209 B, C); the full 
mysteries of this love are attained to, first, through access to beau- 
tiful bodies in youth (Tr. 549; 210 A); then by discovering that 
beauty in one body is the same as that in another; and then that 
there is an abstract species of the beautiful (Tr. 550; 210 B); the 
« beauty of the soul is more priceless than that of the body, and is 
independent of corporeal bloom (ib.); there is beauty in the laws 
and customs of our country (Tr. 551; 210 C); then the wide ocean 
of beauty is spoken of (Tr. 552; 210 D), stimulating to the utter- 
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ance of high thoughts in a boundless philosophy, and culminating in 
the science of absolute eauty (Tr. 552; 210 D); this isthe end of all 

- erotics, a rise upwards through the beauty of nature to the ultimate 
source and ideal of all that is good and fair (ib.); that which is most de- 
serving of love will be the most beautiful (Tr. ii. 84, 85; Rep. 402 D); 
this love does*not exist amongst those who are discordant in soul 
ib.), but mere bodily defect does not necessarily impair it (ib.); true 
love springs from loving moderately and musically what is orderly 
and beautiful (Tr. 85; 403 A); there is nothing in it which par- 
takes of or admits excess (ib.). The madness of love is dwelt on as 
ending in ecstatic enjoyment of the object of passion, and though it 
is second in degree in the case of the philotimic temper of soul, 
and falls short of the philosophical standard, it has no smal] reward, 
certainly far beyond its desert. The passage runs thus: “These 
two, then, are dear to each other, yet less than those before described, 
but pass their time during their period of mutual love, and when 
the storm of passion has passed, in the belief that they have given 
to and received the most solemn assurances from one another, such 
as can never by their being broken admit of their coming to enmity. 
At the last, though destitute of wings, but burning to burst into 
feather, they quit the -body, and thus bear off no trivial prize 
of their erotic madness.” And he then adds, as if in solemn eulogy 
of the departed : “ For it is not appointed to those who have already 
set out on their subcelestial journey ever to pass into darkness, and 
to enter on a subterranean career, but to be in bliss and live a life 
bright and lustrous in each other's company, and when the time 
for it arrives, to become winged together for the sake of or by virtue 
of their love” (Tr. i. 333; Phadr. 256 D, E).. True love is said 
to have no participation with excess (Tr. ii. 85; Rep. 403 A), and is 
to touch its object only as a son for the sake of beautiful conse- 
quences (Tr. 85; 403 B). 

Loved and lover contrasted (Tr. i. 302, 303; Phedr. 228 D); the 
loved desired by the lover without reference to knowledge of temper 
or congeniality (Tr. 307; 232 E); lovers, praise what you do and 
say contrary to what is best, swayed by unworthy motives (Tr. 307; 
233 A). Pheedrus, quoting Lysias, declares that if trusted he will 
not associate as a slave for present pleasure, but for future advan- 
tage and a long enduring friendship (Tr. 307; 233 B); the faults of 
a lover (Tr. 313, 814; 238 E); he is not a desirable protector (Tr. 
814; 239 C); his selfishness and illiberality (Tr. 815; 239 E); hia 
jealousy (ib.); disgust at having for a lover one who is an old man 
and ugly (Tr. 315; 240 D); it is to be expected that he will change 
his mind and ignore his oaths and protestations (Tr. 314; 241 A); the 
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necessity of a loved object abandoning himself to one who 18 faithless, 
harsh, envious, unpleasant, hurtful to his sukstance, hurtful to his body, 
but infinitely more hurtful to his soul’s instruction, than which neither 
to men nor gods is there in truth anything more priceless (Tr. 316; 
241 C. “As wolves love lambs so lovers, too, their loves,” Il, xxii. 
262). Socri.tes now recants his abuse of love, andexhibits the other 
side of the picture (Tr. 318; 243 A); description of one who is 
a bore, and will weary Socrates to death about the object of his 
passion if only long enough in his company; bad enough when he 
only talks about it, but when he writes verses about it or sings 
them in an impassioned strain, or mawkishly rciterates the name 
in his cups, more intolerable still (Tr. 483; Lys. 204 C, D). Accord- 
ing to a certain reasoning, the lover is not the friend but the 
beloved, and the hated is the enemy not the hater. Many are loved 
by their enemies and hated by their friends (Tr. 493; Lys. 213 A); 
what is to be the conclusion ? (Tr. 494; 213 B, C, and following). 

Lover, said to be more divine than the loved, and more chorished by 
the gods, when the loved one fondles the lover, than in the reverse 
case (Tr. iii. 490; Symp. 180 B); the lover, when he is under the 
influence of a pure passion, attaches himself to intellectual objects 
(Tr. 493; 181 E); his oaths may be broken with impunity (Tr. 
496; 183 B, C); a man isa bad man if he loves body rather than 
soul (Tr. 497; 183 E); he belics his assurances and promises when 
beauty takes to flight (ib.). Diotima supposes Socrates to think 
the object loved more lovely than he who loves (Tr. 537; 204 C); 
and through a mental confusion of this sort that beauty was attri- 
buted to love (ib.); a man should only consort with the object of his 
love for the sake of beautiful consequences, viz., those which spring 
from virtue and order (Tr. ii. 85; Rep. 403 B); if he oversteps this 
limit he is destitute of music and the sentiment of the beautiful 
(ib.); he must love not in part but in whole (Tr. 160; 474 C); 
the lover always praises a deformity in the beloved object with 
the affection felt for the person as a whole (Tr. 161; 474 D, 
E; 475 A); and in the same way, connoisseurs in wine, or persons 
fond of rank, will lay great stress on marks the most trifling (ib.). 

Lucky falsehood; Socrates declares that it will be such if his decla- 
ration that he does not know where a teacher of virtue is to be met 
with is disproved by Menon and Gorgias (Tr. iii. 4,5; Meno. 71 D). 

Lucre, one who is greedy of (Tr. iv. 435, 440; Hipparch. 225 A to 

« 228 and C). “ 

Lungs, the physiology of (Tr. ii. 382; Tim. 70 C). 

Lusts have an enslaving power; the avaricious man, poor in his soul, 
hears not warning, or if he hears, does so with ridicule, and impu- 
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dently seizes from on all sides, like a wild beast, what he thinks he 
can eat or drink, or cOntributes to an enslaving and joyless sen- 
suality (Tr. iv. 515; Epist. vii. 335 B, C); lusts unchastised are an 
intolerable evil, and make a man lead a bandit’s life (Tr. i. 210; 
Gorg. 507 D). 

Luxurious feeding is allied to excess in the matter of harmonies in 
lyric poetry, and is injurious to moderation and health, just as 
elaborate rhytlimic variety is injurious to the soul’s moderation 
(Tr. ii. 87; Rep. 404 E); it contributes to the increase of litigation, 
and necessitates the establishment of courts of law and dispen- 
saries for medicine (Tr. 87; 405 A). 

Luxury, license and intemperance praised by Callicles (Tr. i. 190, 
191; Gorg. 492 B, C); confer virtue and felicity (ib.); on the other 
hand, must be chastised (Tr. 210; 507 D). 

Lyre, when broken, its divine harmony perishes; applied to disprove 
the soul’s immortality by the interlocutor (Tr. 89, 90; Phsd. 86 A); 
lyre and harp are the favourite instruments of Apollo, and are 
said to be preferable to the pipe of Marsyas (Tr. ii. 81, 82; Rep. 
399 E). ° 

Lysias referred to (Tr. i. 301, 302, 303, 319, 335, 340, 342, 352; Pheed. 
227 A,B,C, D; 228 A,E; 242D; 243 D,E; 258C,D; 262 C, 
D; 263 D bis; 272 C); is it to be thought that Phedrus could 
recall to mind what Lysias, the readiest of our modern writers, took 
a long time to compose at leisure? (Tr. 302; 228 A). Lysias would 
not have thought it enough to look to the rhetoric of a composition, 
merely to its turned and polished periods (Tr. 309; 234 E). 

Lysis, loved by Hippothales (Tr. 483; dys. 204 C). 

Lysis. See Summary, page 96. » e 
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Macrocosm is a type of the microcosm; does the universal fire depend 
on our human fire, or does ours spring from it? (Tr. iv. 39 to 41; 
Phileb, 29 C, D, E; 30 A, B). 

- Made-up speeches (Tr. iv. 187 ; Menex. 236 B). 

Madman; are arms, though his own, to be given to him, or truth to be 
told him ? (Tr. it. 6, 7; Rep. 331 C). 

Madness is declarcd to be superior to wisdom, inasmuch as what is 
divine transcends what is human (Tr. i. 320; Phadr. 244 B, C); 
the madness of the Muses is such, that the poetry of the madman 
surpasses that of the sober-minded (Tr. 321; 245 A); this furor is 
given by the gods as a mark of good fortune (Tr. 319, 321; 244 A; 
245 B, O, D); is of two sorts, from divine impulse and from bodily 
disease (Tr. 343; 265 A); madness is allied to inspigation (Tr. ii. 
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$83; Tim. 71 E); but the power of expounding does not belong to 
the inspired madman (Tr. 384; 72 A); fosls are mad (Tr. iy. 377, 
878; Alcib. II. 139 C). 


_“ And so with great imagination 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And winking leaped into destruction.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 2 Henry IV., act 1. sc. 3. 


Divine madness is coupled with human wisdom as conferring no 
greater good than the philosophic triumph over passion, while a 
secondary prize of madness is attributed to the philotimic temper of 
soul in connexion with unrestrained sensuality in the enjoyment of 
its object (Tr. i. 3833; Pheedr. 256 C, D). The last is erotic madness, 
and is allowed to recover its wings in another world, and to find a 
congenial heaven. 

Magistrates, how to be chosen, and who (Tr. v. 190; Laws, 751 C, D); 
do those who are truly such assume office willingly? (Tr. ii 23; 
Rep. 345 E); they do not desire to meddle with public matters un- 
less it be for pay, or honour, or to avoid being fined for refusing 
(Tr. 24; 347 A); but for a really good man these consideratiaas 
have little weight, and therefore he will decline to serve (Tr. 25; 
347 A, B,C); they are compelled to accept office under the dread 
of penalties, the worst of which is the fear of having to be governed 
by others of inferior morality and ability (ib.). 

Magnanimity as one of the virtues (Tr. iii. 31; Meno. 88 A). 

Magnet, its power of making other bodics magnetic instanced by the 
long string of rings made to form a chain (Tr. iv. 294; 299; Ion, 
533 D; 5386 A; 585 E). 

Magnetes, city of, the name given to thé ideal or model state delineated 
in the Laws (Tr. v. 365, 467, 547; 860 E; 919 D; 969 A). 

Magnificent sight is the man in whose soul beautiful morals exist, in 
true accordance with the highest exemplars (Tr. ii. 84, 85; Rep. 
402 D). 

Maker and cause are one; nothing exists without a cause (Tr. iv. 35; 
Phileb. 26 E). , 

Malady of body is a drawback, as causing pain (Tr. i. 207; Gorg. 
505 A). 

Malice prepense (Tr. v. 377; Laws, 867 B, C). 

Man is a plaything of the gods, or constructed with some earnest intent 

_ (Tr. v. 32, 275, Laws, 644 D, E; 803 C); his insignificance in the scale 
of being (Tr. 440; 903 C, D), and yet he shall never be neglected 
(Tr. 443; 904 E); man is an animal, tame when well nurtured, most 
savage of all animals if badly reared (Tr. 215, 249; 765 E; 766 A; 
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788 B, C); man will not be the measure of all things, but only God 
(Tr. 140; 716 C) ; description of war as man-hunting (Tr. 311; 823 
E); he speaks of men as bad boilers, as if they were peas or pulse 
(Tr. 352; 853 C, D); thedefinition of man ; he is something different 
from his body, and yet he uses it; but this can only be said of soul 
(Tr. iv. 360; /elcib. I. 129); is neither his body nor his com- 
pound nature (Tr. 361; 130 C); to man alone belongs the power of 
numbering (Tr. vi. 12; Epin. 978 C); man is the measure of all 
things according to Protagoras (Tr. i. 381, 392, 393; Thest. 152 A; 
160 D; 161 C); a position which is refuted (Tr. 405; 171 A; Tr. 
iii. 287; Cratyl. 386 A, B, C); man’s superiority to the brutes is not 
proved, according to Protagoras, but is only probable (Tr. i. 395; 
Theet. 162 E); can man be omniscient? (Tr. iii. 129; Sophist, 233 
A); if he were so he would be blessed (ib.); without knowledge can 
make no sufficient reply (ib.); a better man cannot really be injured 
by a worse (Tr. i. 17,18; Apol. 30 C, D); man is called &v@pwros, 
in Greek, from his attentively considering what he sees, The word 
is formed by contracting a sentence into one word (Tr. iii. 313; 
Cratyl. 399 C); men are described as living under a sea of fog and 
vapour, and unable to look into the bright open planetary spaces 
(Tr. i. 118; Phaed. 109 B, C, D); they are unable to gaze at the 
true heaven and unclouded light, and are surrounded by objects cor- 
rupted and corroded by the sea and damp atmosphere, in places 
filled with figsures, sand, and mud (Tr. 119; 110 A); men love the 
Good (Tr. iii. 539,540; Symp. 205 C), and desire to have it ever 
(Tr. 540; 206 A); men are not naturally good (Tr. iii. 32, 33; Meno. 
89, A, B); the men of former times happier than those of the present 
day (Tr. 213; States. 271 C); they were, wheg deserted of the 
demons, reduced to great straits (Tr. 218; 274 B, C). 

Bavla, udyris, their etymological connexion pointed out, where posuchy 
and savrixjy are declared the same with the addition of + (Tr. 
i, 320; Pheedr. 244 C); spoken of (Tr. 316, 318, 319; 241 A; 2420; 
244 A); he derives also olwvorixh, augury, from oifeis, vots, and 
loropia, forming, olovoior:xh, and a subsequent lengthening of the 
short omicron (Tr. 320; 244 C). 

Mankind, study of; Socrates thinks this best accomplished in towns, as 
country and trees teach nothing; he could not therefore have held 
that there were sermons in stones (Tr. 305 ; Phedr. 230 D); a refer- 
ence is made to this sedentary or stay-at-home habit, where he is 
declared to have deliberated well in not voyaging ér travelling toe 
foreign parts, or, with his trick of confutation, he would have been 
turned away neck and crop as an impostor (Tr. iii. 18; Meno. 80 B). 

. Manliness or fortitude not admitted to be patient endurance, | 
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because fortitude, avBpla, is beautiful (Tr. iv. 167; Lach. 192 D); is 
a wise and prudent endurance (ib.); disputed (Tr. 168; 193 B). 

Many, the, the crowd or multitude; their corrupting influence on public 
men, the popular sophists, and those who mistake for wisdom this 
subserviency to the views of the people, and the outcry of the million 
(Tr. ii. 178 th 181; Rep. 492 A, B,C, D; 493 A,“B, C, D); they 
will never believe that there is what is absolutely beautiful (Tr. 181 ; 
493 E); they cannot be philosophic, but will censure pursuits of this 
nature (Tr. 181; 494 A); they have never listened to beautiful, but 
only to disputable statements (Tr. 187; 499 A); there is a species of 
acquirement that comes from the multitude, not through formal teach- 
ing (Tr. iv. 323; Alcib. I. 110 D); the bad teaching of the multitude 
and disagreement with themselves and one another touched on (Tr. 
325; 112 A); they are not fit to teach and are without political 
science, which only the few possess (Tr. ili. 254, 261; Statesm, 297 
C; 300 E); generally spoken of with contempt or pity, or a reference 
to their want of intelligence. The of woAdof differ from the 8xAos, 
which last term applies rather to the assembled tumultuary moving 
throng, somewhat as wAfG0s. Thus dxAos is a crowd of spectators 
(Tr. i. 203, 204; Gorg 502 A), or has the qualifying adjectives roads 
wAeioros put before it (Tr. ii. 204; 502 C; Tr.78; Rep. 397 D). 

Many and one both coexist in an individual who comprises many 
qualities in his single person (Tr. iii. 156, 157; Sophist, 251 A); 
apparent impossibility and contradiction of this (Tr. 157; 251 B); 
it is declared that there is no such thing asa “good man,” but that 
“good ” is “good,” and “man” is “man” merely (ib.); many are 
one and one many, a saying that has passed into a proverb (Tr. iv. 
9 to 15; Phileb. 14 C to 16 C); we must not attempt to grasp the 
infinite, but strive to understand the one through the medium of 
the many (Tr. 18, 19; 18 A). 

Many and one, as the designations of two theories. are opposed (Tr. iii. 
404; Parm. 128 A, B). The Parmenides of Plato purports to be an 
account of a conversation between the philosopher of that name and 
Zeno and Socrates. Zeno admits that he asserts the inconsistency 
of assuming the existence of the “many” (Tr.403; 127E). Accord- 
ing to Socrates, Zeno and Parmenides have written the same things 
though in a different form, the first denying the existence of the 
many and the last affirming that of the one (Tr. 404; 128 A, B). 
Zeno is represented as explaining that Socrates does not quite under- 

< gtand though he is on the right scent (Tr. 405; 128 B, C, D); his 
treatise was written to show that the hypothesis of the “‘ many” is 
open to greater objections than that of the “one,” that what he had 
written hed been published surreptitiously (Tr. 406; 128 E), and - 
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waa rather disputative than serious (Tr. 406; 128E). Socrates here- 
upon asks whether thefe do not exist certain forms of similitude and 
dissimilitude of which the many in nature are participant? (Tr. 406; 
129 A); it is true similars do not become dissimilars nor the reverse 
(Tr. iii. 406; 129 B); it would be wonderful if “one *” could be 
“many” or “many” “one” (Tr. 406; 129 C); there is, however, 
nothing wonderful in saying that a man is one and many, if by the 
latter is meant that right differs from left, or front from back, or up 
from down, and that as a man he is one (Tr. 407; 129 D); were 
he to point to wood and stones as both many and one, this 
would not be to assert the identity and convertibility of the “one ’ 
and the “many” (ib.); opposites cannot coexist both separate and 
mixed (Tr. 407; 129 E); if it is difficult to expound the formal 
idea of species in things visible, how much more so in the intelli- 
gible (Tr. 407; 180 A). MHereupon Parmenides attacks Socrates’ 
doctrine of abstract forms, ef3y, as distinct from their concretes, and 
asks whether there is a similitude which is something over and 
above that similitude which the object itself possesses, or whether 
there is a form of the Just, the Beautiful, and the Good, or of man, 
fire, water, hair, clay, mud, &c., distinct from the individual before 
us (Tr. 408; 130 B, C, D). Socrates admits that he is not always 
consistent in his opinion and fears, lest he should fall into a bottom- 
leas gulf of trifling (ib.). Being pressed for further explanation, he 
declares that there are general ideas by partaking in which things 
are what they are declared to be; great from partaking of greatness ; 
good, beautiful, and just, from partaking of the conception belonging 
to these respectively (Tr. 409; 131 “A, B). Parmenides asks, Can 
one and the same thing be ia many places? juét as if a number of 
men were covered with a sail cloth, and it should be said there was 
one whole over many (Tr. 409; 131 B); and he objects to Socrates’ 
explanation, that it would make general ideas divisible, so that only 
@ part of the idea, not the whole, would be in each of the many (Tr. 
410; 181 C). Socrates submits to be cross-examined (Tr. 411; 131 
D, E; 182 A), and is then pressed with the objection, that if the 
ideal greatness is compared with the great in other groups of con- 
cretes, reference must be made to some higher abstract embracing 
them all, and so on ad infinitum (Tr. 412; 132 B). Here Socrates 
reminds Parmenides that all these concepts have no existence out of 
the mind, and are essentially one, and is asked if thare is a mental 
conception of nothing? (ib.). These ideas are patterns in nature” 
(Tr. 412 ; 182 C,D). Parmenides dwells on the difficulty of this sever- 
ance of the formal idea from the given object (Tr. 413; 133 A, B, C); 
that these ideas do not dwell in us (Tr. 413; 133 C); af ideas exist, 
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they exist in reference to themsclvesalone and not to concrete objects, 
and s0 of objects (Tr. 414, 415; 183 E; 18#A),andsoon. It would 
hence appear that Parmenides would admit both the objects of the 
intelligible as well as thé material outer world, each in their own 
distinct sphere and for themselves respectively; and this leads to 
questioning Whether any mutual cognisance can ékist between gods 
and men, and, shortly, further on, Parmenides alludes to a discourse 
Which he had heard between Socrates and Aristotle (one of the 
Thirty) (Tr. 418 to 421; 185 D; 186 E; 137 C), who is selected to 
carry on tle dialogue with Parmenides. Zeno is further referred to 
(Tr. 418 to 421; 185 E; 136 A, D, E; 137 B); he joins Socrates in 
entreating Parmenides, notwithstanding his age, to continue the dis- 
cussion (‘'r. 419 ; 136 D, F.); resumption of the question of the “ one” 
and “many ” (Tr.421; 137C, D). The“ one” is infinite (Tr. 421; 
137 E); neither straight nor circular (Tr. 421; 138 A); it is in and 
surrounds itself, and is therefore not in space (Tr. 422; 138 B); nor is 
it moved (Tr. 422; 188 C); nor changed by transference, or rotation, 
or being in uny thing (Tr. 422,423; 138 C, D, E; 139 A); it is 
never in the same, and is neither still nor moved (Tr. 424; 139 B); 
neither the same with itself nor different, and is not what it is ‘out 
different (Tr. 424; 139 C); that which becomes the same with many 
things must become many and not one (Tr. 424; 139 D); one will 
not be one (Tr. 425; 139 E); cannot be similar to another or to itself 
(Tr. 425; 140 A); nor dissimilar cither to another or itself (Tr. 425; 
140 B); nor is it equal to itself or another (Tr. 426; 140 C); nor 
greater or less (Tr. 426; 140 D); nor older nor younger (Tr. 426; 
140 E); nor of the same agee(Tr. 427; 141 A, B, C); does not parti- 
cipate in time, iz not, has not been, ghall not be(Tr. 428; 141 D, E); 
there is no name for it, nor discourse, nor any means of perceiving 
it or opining respecting it (Tr. 429; 142 A). These contradictions 
or antinomies are brought to a conclusion thus; a third class having 
been imported into the argument under the head of “the others’ or 
“the rest.” One not being in tho rest, the rest are neither many 
nor one (Tr. 468; 165 E); for the rest have no participancy in any 
way whatever with things non-existent (4 negs.), nor is there any 
thing of things not existent present to any of “tle rest,” for there 
is no part to things not existing. True. Nor is there opinion nor 
fancy of the non-existcnt present in the “rest” (Tr. 468; 166A); if, 
then, the one is not, the rest neither arc, nor are opined to be one or 
many, nor like nor unlike, nor same nor different, nor in contact nor 
apart, nor do they appear (Tr. 469; 166 B); if one is not, nothing. 
is, but whether one is or is not, tlie same and the rest with reference 
to themselyes or each other are and are not, and appear and do not 
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appear wholly (Tr. 469; 166 C). St. Paul has made a noble reli- 
gious application of the floctrine of the “ one” and “ many,” 1 Corinth. 
xii. 12 and following. There can be no doubt, I think, that he was 
following in the track of some philosophical speculations which 
were to receive new adaptation in Christian experience. Thus we 
have, Siaipeoerse évepynudrwy, évepyav ta wavrTa, TO tuudépov, Adyos 
gcodlas, Ad-yos yrooews, wioris, Suvdmers, all more or less Platonic, or in 
use in the schools of philosophy. Then follows the admirable descrip- 
tion of éydarn, which recalls, though it soars infinitely higher, Agathon’s 
panegyric in the Symposium. The doctrine of the “one” and 
‘‘many ” is canvassed in some of its theological aspects in Mansell’s 
“Bampton Lectures” and Maurice’s ‘ What is Revelation ?” 

Marine molluscs, the life of an oyster or breathing viscus spoken of as 
resembling the case of a man without memory or joyousness (Tr. iv. 
25; Phileb. 21 C). 

Marriage ; a man is to marry between thirty and thirty-five, or be fined 
in money or loss of civic privilege (Tr. v. 148; Laws, 721 A, B); 
opportunitics of judging of the charms and dispositions of the con- 
tracting parties must be afforded (Tr. 224, 225; 772 A); rich not to 
marry with rich (Tr. 227; 773 C); its purpose to rear children as 
servants of the gods in our own stead (Tr, 228; 744 A); married 
men to hand life from hand to hand, like the torch in the toreh-race 
(Tr. 232; 776 A, B); if any is indicted for a breach of matrimonial 
luw, if he cannot obtain «a favourable judgment in court, let him or 
her go to no wedding nor solemnization in respect of children on pain 
of incurring a beating from any one who meets the delinquent, 
whether man or woman (‘Tr. 247, 248 #784 D, E); marriage between 
unequal ranks said not to be regurded with favour( Tr, i. 215; Gorg. 
012 C). 

Marrow, assigned as the seat of the inferior concupiscent soul, stretch- 
ing its ramifications like so many hawsers close in and strengthened 
by a bony envelope (Tr. ii. 385; Tim. 73 ©). The globular marrow 
of the head is the seat of the diviner element of soul (ib.). 

Materialistic hypotheses, quite inadequate to explain the means of 
voluntary action (Tr. i. 105; Phedr. 99 A); they take no account 
of that diviner exertion of furce which docs what is done tor the best 
(Tr. 105; 99 C). 

edO@nua differs from other words signifying knowledge, in being know- 
ledge resulting from study or discipline or doctrinal, teaching, and 
as such it is in the plural applied specially to mathematics, which® 

" is acquired under scholastic training. The process by which pdéyua 
is acquired is ud@yots, and it may be directed to acquiring letters, or 
music, or gymnastics, or other arts and sciences, or evem the know- 
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ledge of righteousness. It is often associated with peaérn, “ carefal 
study,” and its family of words. 4 

Mathematical education, nothing so good as the study of numbers, good 
for stirring and rousing up the memory and the wits (Tr. v. 188 ; Laws, 
747 B); number, weight, and measure are the gounters of justice 
(Tr. 200; 757 B). Seealso Geometry. Three subjects remain con- 
tributing to a liberal education; computation, the art of measuring 
geometrical solids, and that of its applications to physical astronomy 
(Tr. 300; 817 E). All need not be profound, but it is disgraceful 
not to know the more useful practical parts (Tr. 301; 818 A, B). 
Games are described for children to teach the most necessary ele- 
ments (Tr. 302, 3083; 819 B, C, D). 

Matter, An, is immortal, but receptive of form by the divine will; what 
envelopes body which is divisible and has the nature of diverseness is 
another kind of 8An, place or space (Tr. vi. 147,148; Tim. Locr. 94 
A); the Cosmos made ont of #An (Tr. 149; 94 D); and is styled 
povoyerhs (ib.; see also Tr. ii. 409; Tim. 92 C); this created sphere 
is accurately fashioned, most incomparable and amapeyxelpnrov (Tr. 
vi. 149; Tim. Locr, 94 D, E); first principle of creuted things is 
matter as substratum and form (Tr. 156, 157; 97 E); cannot suffer 
increase or decrease (Tr. ii. 336, 337; Tim. 83 B); may exist as 
solid, liquid, or gaseous (Tr. 355; 49 C). 

Means and ends; when we consider a thing for the sake of some ulti- 
mate end, the deliberation is in fact about that end, not about the 
means (Tr. iv. 157; Lach. 185 D). 

Measure of all things is man, was the celebrated dictum of Protago- 
ras (Tr. i, 381, 393; Theef. 152 A* 160 D; 161 C), On the con- 
trary, God is saitl to be the measure of all things (Tr. v. 140; Laws, 
716 C, D); measure is spoken of in connexion with weight and 
number, see Geometry. Measure, moderation, and symmetry are 
found in connexion; a compound is spoiled by excess in one 
of the ingredients, and becomes a medley or muddle, but mea- 
surableness and symmetry are everywhere a beauty (Tr. iv. 104; 
Phileb. 64 D, E). Pleasure is not the first ingredient, nor even the 
second ; the foremost place is occupied by measure, moderation, fit- 
ness, and all those qualities which are eternal; the second place is 
due to symmetry, beauty, and perfect accomplishment (Tr. 107; 
66 A, B); and moderation and beauty belong to mind (Tr. 106; 
65 D). ‘ 

“Mcasurement, the power of, in enabling us to judge of appearances. 
Objects appear large or small as we approach to or recede from them, 
and thus confuse our judgment of their relative importance ; it is the 
power of measuring that corrects this false estimate (Tr. i. 287; 
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Protag. 356 C, D): palenes is that which forms our safeguard (Tr. 
288; 357 A). 

Meats for the body are ore assigned by t!.e physician than by the 
cook (Tr. i. 157; Gorg. 464 D). 

Mechanist saves whole cities, but does not boast about it, like the rhe- 
toricians (Tr. i® 215; Gorg. 512 B); nor does he decry all other 
pursuits (ib.); he would be despised, notwithstanding the value of 
his labours (Tr. 215; 512 C). 

pndev &yav (Tr. iv. 440, 441; Hipparch. 228 E). 

Medicine of fear ; it is suggested that there should be some drug whose 
administration should be able to put a man into every possible situa- 
tion of horror or dread as a test of fortitude (Tr. v. 38; Laws, 647 
E); its bad effects in a general way when used too freely; we are 
not to weaken our constitutions by quack treatment (Tr. ii. 405; 
Tim. 89 C). 

Medley and muddle (Tr. iv. 104; Phileb. 64 D, E). 

Meeting of waters, the letting in of the sciences pure and impure, just 
as a doorkeeper, forced back by the pressure of a crowd, whien forced 
to let fly the doors, gives entrance to them pell-mell, spoken of as the 
Homeric puoyayxelas brodoxhv (Tr. iv. 101; Phileb. 62 D). 

Megara, spoken of as well governed (Tr. i. 48; Crito, 53 B). 

Meletus, his false accusation of Socrates (Tr. i. 12, 13; Apol. 26 A, D); 
contradicts himself and tries to test the acuteness of the defendant 
(Tr. 14; 27 A); if he and Anytus succeed in bringing about the 
death of Socrates they will harm themselves more than their unde- 
serving victim (Tr. 18; 30 C, D); his false charges (Tr. 21; 34 
A, B); described as being a Pitthean, with lank hair, straggling 
beard, and aquiline nose (Tr. 458; Euthyp. 2 B)..« 

Members of the body are not cherished by us, when diseased or requir- 
ing amputation, but only for the sake of that in them which is good 
(Tr. iii. 539, 540; Symp. 205 KE). 

Memory spoken of as weakened by letters (Tr. 354, 355; Phsedr. 274 
E; 275 A); is a revived impression of what took place in an ante- 
cedent stute of existence (Tr. 325; 249 A, B); a reference to the 
beautiful on the part of the charioteer of the soul or the ruling intel- 
lect (Tr. 330; 254 B); one of the attributes of soul (Tr. iii. 31; 
Meno. 88 A); memory and sense write words in the soul, and when 
what is true is written, true opinion is the result, or false in the 
reverse case (Tr. iv. 58; Phileb. 39 A); if we posseas neither 
memory, science, nor true opinion, we cannot know whether we are 
or are not joyous (Tr. 24; 21 B); memory, intelligence, science, 
true opinion are of one and the same class (Tr. 97; 60 D, E); memory 
is the preservation of perception or sensible impression, recollection 
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is the repetition of the process in the second derived order (Tr. 48 ; 
34 B), while peiception is something in wKich body and soul concur 
(Tr. 48; 84 A); what is memory? (Tr. i. 399; Thesst.166 B); it 
is essential to science or knowledge (Tr.73; Phesed. 73 C). 

MENEXENus. See Summary, page 200. 

Menon. See Summary, page 138. 

Mental qualifications, wisdom or prudence, a moderate or temperate habit 
of soul coupled with understanding, are superior to health, beauty, and 
strength (Tr. v. 11; Laws, 631 B, C); morals, customs, acts of will, 
computations, true estimates, e:rnest pursuits, memories must have 
existed prior to length, breadth, depth, and strength of bodies, if 
soul is prior to body (Tr. 426; 896 C, D); to the motions of the soul 
we give the following names: to will, to ponder, to watch anxiously, 
to counsel, to estimate rightly or wrongly, to exult, to grieve, to dare, 
to fear, to hate, to love, after which the affections of body are enu- 
merated (Tr. 427; 897 A); mental and bodily perceptions distin- 
guished (Tr. i. 422; Theet. 185 D); the mind supplies what sense 
cannot (ib.). 

Mercenaries are numerous, according to Tyrteus, who boldly march 
and face death in battle, of whom the majority are daring, unjust, 
insolent, and reckless of all consequences (Tr. v. 9; Laws, 630 B). 

Mess tables of the Lacedemonians, and gymnastic exercises, have two 
bad results; the first give occasion to the ruising seditious plots and 
factions, and the last to some intolerable abuses from the exposure of 
the person (Tr. v. 19; Laws, 636 A, B). The bearing of all this in 
the case of women, who will at first resist living openly, is shown 
(Tr. ii. 188 to 145; Rep. 454 E to 460 C, D, E). 

Metaphors and naw-coined phrases shot at you as from a quiver (Tr. 
i. 415; Theewt. 180 A). 

Metempsychosis; the human soul passes into the life of a beast, when 
a thousand years has elapsed, after sentence in the other world, and 
again from a beast into a man if he had formerly been a man (Tr. i. 
$325; Pheedr. 249 A, B); from having been men into women, beasts, 
swine, birds, and fish, according to the inferiority of moral character; 
after death, those who have lived as they ought return to pass a 
blessed existence in their cognate star, but otherwise become, in a 
second generation, women, and so on (Tr. ii. 341, 407, 408, 409; 
Tim. 38 A,B; 99 E; 91 E; 92 B). 

Midwifery of Socrates, an art by which he expedites the bringing forth 

* ideas from the minds of men, and which distinguishes shadows and 
falsehoods from truth (Tr. i. 379; Thest. 150 C); he declares that 
he has never delivered himself of wisdom (ib.; see also Tr. 894; 
161 E). ,. 
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Midwives excite the pains of labour by drugs and incantations, and 
mitigate the same or,cause abortion (Tr. i. 378; Thest. 149 C); 
*they are good match-makers (Tr. 378; 149 D); the cutting the um- 
bilical chord is the least of their endowments, but they know the 
best seed and the best soil suited to it (ib.; Tr. 378; 149 E); their 
work is less egduous than that of Socrates (Tr. 379; 150 A, B), 
which is to deliver men’s soul, not their bodies (ib.). 

Mimetic poetry, is it to be admitted into the state? (Tr. ii. 75; Rep. 
394 D). See Imitation. 

Mind is akin to cause, and almost the same in species (Tr. iv. 43; 
Phileb. 31 A). Memory, intclligence, science, true opinion are of 
the same class; what are all these without conscious enjoyment ? 
(Tr. 97; 60 D, FE); mind said to be beautiful, beyond anything that 
is without thought (Tr. ii. 334; Tim. 30 B); mind is not visible, 
even to the keenest of our bodily senses (Tr. i.327; Phadr, 250 D) ; 
mind considered as a waxen tablet, susceptible of impressions (Tr. 
433; Thest.193C) ; pure and deep (Tr.434; 194C); impure and filthy 
(Tr. 435; 194 IE; Tr. 438, 4389; 197 D); mind compared to a dove- 
cote or aviary, where thoughts and ideas sit perched and solitary, or 

erange on tlic wing (Tr. 438, 439; 197 D); mind is, according to 
Anaxagoras, the disposing cause of all things (Tr. 103, 104; Pheed. 
97 C, D, E; 98 A, B); his inconsistency pointed out in having re- 
course, notwithstanding, to material secondary mediate causcs (Tr. 
104, 105; 98 C, D). 

“Mine” and “not mine ” are expressions which should never be heard 
together in a community (Tr, ii. 147; Rep, 462 C) ; this entire oneness 
of interest is a test of good government (ib.; Tr. 147; 462 D; also 
Tr. 149, 148; 464 B, C, D; 463 EF). 

Minerva spoken of (Tr. iii. 228; Statesm. 274 B, C); the represen- 
tation of Minerva or Pallas Athene as an armed figure shows that 
in the carly ages women shared with men the labours of war (Tr. 
ii. 417; Critias, 110 B). 

Minos was the chicf judge and arbiter in Hades (Tr. i. 228, 231; 
Gorg. 524 A; 526 C); he is spoken of by Homer as chief assessor, 
with a golden sceptre (Tr. 28; Apol. 41 A). 

Minos. See Summary, page 221. 

Mint-marked ; we should have hand those among us who would have 
stamped a mark on us, were any men good by nature (Tr. iii. 33; 
Meno. 89 B). 

Mirrors, theory of. It is easy, it is said, to explainethe formation oot 
images from mirrors and all bright smooth surfaces, us all such neces- 
sarily originate from the common or conjoint action of an inner and 
outer fire on each other, there being a condensation, tuurayés, result- 
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ing from the light which flows from the mirror, or is reflected by it, 
meeting that which surrounds the face or qomes from the spectator’s 
eye. There is here at least the vague notion that the mirror {s 
itself an eye, though the image secn in it affects only the eye of the 
observer (Tr. ii. 349, 350, 8351; Tim.44.D; 45 D; 46 A). See Images, 
where the anelovy of the eye seeing itself in anothe: eye as a mirror 
is pointed out. See particularly Tr. iv. 365, 366; Alcib. I. 182 D, 
E; 183 A, 

Mixed monarchy; speaking of Sparta, it is said that the deity watched 
over it, implanting there a double line of kings sprung from one 
(uovoyevois) stock (Tr. v. 103; Laws, 691 E); he qualified the 
audacious confidence of birth with the wiser power of old age, 
equalizing the kingly power with that of the twenty-eight senators, 
and the third check of the Ephors, bringing it thus more to the 
elective character. Thus the kingly power becoming mixed, itself 
preserved, became the source of preservation to others (Tr. 108; 
692 A). One might fancy the writer was eulogizing the British 
constitution. He next contrasts with it the absolute despotism of 
Persia, and the extreme democracy of Athens, in what follows, 
This brings in the whole story of the Persian invasion of Greese, 
and the sources of its weakness (Tr. 112; 697 D, E); against 
the Grecian unanimity (Tr. 114, 115; 699 A, B,C; 700 A, B); 
the mixed is one of the four divisions into limited, limitless, mixed 
and causal (Tr. iv. 36,41; Phileb. 27 C, 30 B). 

Mnemonics, artificial, a system of, is referred to (Tr. iv. 220,221; Hipp. 
Maj. 286 A; Tr. 271; Hipp. Min. 368 D). 

Mob judgments spoken of, and the debasing effect of setting up a the- 
atocracy in matters of poetic dramatic literature. A false opinion of 
men’s wisdom and a lax freedom are fhe result. The audience become 
fearless, as if their judgments were correct, and thus a want of rever- 
ence begets impudence (Tr. v. 117, 53, 54,55; Laws, 701 A; 658 E; 
659 A, B,C; 660 A). Lessing, in his “ Dramaturgy,” has some good 
remarks on Voltaire, who first debased his art in modern times by 
appearing on the stage at the call of the audience, 

Moderate offerings to be made to the gods (Tr. 522, 523; Laws, 955 
E); the sume thing, however, is not to be offered a second time to tha 
deities (ib.) ; the moderate man will not bea thief, or traitor, or spoiler 
of temples, nor adulterer, nor despiser of parents, nor of God’s service 
(Tr. ii. 128; Rep. 443 A); all his inner powers do their own work 

o( Tr. 128; 443°B); moderate exertions cause the body to be in ag 
healthy state (Tr. iv. 423, 424; Rivals, 134 B); so, too, inthe case of 
soul, the moderate, not the many, are advantageous (Tr. 424 ; 184 D). 
See on excess and defect Tr. iii. 232; Statesm. 283 C,D, E; 2844; 
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Tr. 287; Protag. 356 A; and the art of dispensing in measure is 
termed the safeguard of life (Tr. 288; 856 D.) 

Moderation, cwdpociyvn, temperance, is-one of the cardinal virtucs 
usually enumerated with wisdom or prudence, courage or manliness 
or furtitude, and justice or righteousness. When opinion, aiming at 
the best, leads @nd sways us by reason, we give the mame of mode- 
ration to this conquest (Tr. i, 512, 816; Phadr. 237 D; 241 A); 
these virtues are only resemblances, which have none of the living 
light of their great celestial types. Only a few attain a deeper in- 
sight, our organs are dull, and we, us it were, incased in a shell (Tr. 
326; 250 B, C); prayer to possess moderation (Tr. 360; 279 C); 
moderation is one of the characteristics of the good horse of the soul 
(Tr. 330; 253 D); and this personified preperty is locked up to by 
the charioteer or reasoning power of the tripartite suul, as fixed on 
a firm pedestal (Tr. 330; 254 B); again spoken of (Tr. iii. 51; Meno. 
88 A); moderation is detined as a readiness to obey, and endurance 
(Tr. vi. 167: Tim. Locr. 104 B); quictness as a definition is defective 
(Tr. iv, 122; Charm. 160 B); moderation the result of beautiful 
reasons (Tr. 118 to 123; 157 A, D; 158 B, C, D; 159 A, B,O, D; 
¥60 B, C, D, 1, and followiny). Moderation does not consist in a 
man’s being a jack-of-all-trades (Tr. 124; 161 EK); is an evidence of 
goodness (Tr. 124, 163 KE), and of self-knowledge (ib.); is the 
science of knowing what we don’t know (Tr. 151, 132; 167 A); and 
then follows a long ‘liscussion about abstracts, abstract sight and hear- 
ing and desire, will, love, dread, whether these can be entirely thought 
about apart from an object (Tr. 132, 183; 167 C, D, E); moderation 
is defined as order and virtue and goodness (Tr. i. 209 ; Gorg. 507 A); 
its opposite its folly and intemperance (ib.); the guan of moderation 
alone does what is fitting, buth with regard to gods and men (ib.) ; 
and is just and holy and courageous (Tr. 210; 507 B); he undergoes 
pain when it is proper that he should do so (ib.); is perfectly good 
and happy (Tr. 210; 507 C, D): he has no communion with exces- 
sive pleasure (Tr. ii. 85; Rep. 402 E), nor with insolence and self- 
indulgence (ib.); moderation is akin to concord and harmony, and 
renders the man superivr to himself (Tr. 114, 115; 430 E); defence 
of this last expression (Tr. 115; 431 A); applicable to states as well 
as to individuals (Tr. 115; 431 B); moderation is the agreement of 
the ruling and subordinate faculties of the soul both in the individual 
and’in the community or state (Tr. 128; 442 D); put to the test 
(Tr. 128; 442 E); distinguished from cogla (Tr. 198; 504 C)a 
is only to be estimated fully in the idea of the ‘Good (Tr. 193; 504 
D, E; 505 A); we ought to watch who are bastards and who are 
sons in respect of moderation, magnanimity and courage, nor should 
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‘ lame or bastard persons be employed as friends or rulers (Tr. 226; 
536 A, B). Are justice, moderation, and Tpliness parts of virtue, or. 
are thege names for the same thing ? (Tr. i. 257; Protag. 329 ©, D). 

Modesty ‘is apt to lead to inaction (Tr. iii. 278,279; Statesm. 810 

D). 

Molecules of nttter, spoken of as being so small thatthey are invisible. 
See Atoms (Tr. ii 364; Tim 56(C). 

Molluse, marine (Tr. iv. 25; Phileb. 21 C). 

Molten gold, to pour, expression used by Thrasymachus (Tr. ii. 133, 
134; Rep. 450 B). 

Momentum spoken of, as proportional to weight (Tr. iv. 454; Minos, 
316 A.) 

Monarchy, when accompanied with good laws, is the best government 
(Tr. iii. 264; Statesm. 302 E). Plato had no love for a thorough 
democracy, all his preference was for limited monarchy. 

Money, the love of, is classed with those evils by which a man dishonours 
his soul, his most divine possession after the gods, as being his own 
in a peculiar sense (Tr. v. 154; Laws, 728 A); if a man acquires 
money dishonourably, or does not feel disquieted when he has so ac- 
quired it, he barters his soul’s glory and reputation for a bit of ptld, 
and all the gold within the earth is no equivalent for virtue (ib.); 
this love of money absorbs men wholly, leaving no time for other 
pursuits ; they will do anything dishonourable to acquire it, and thus 

. the state can pursue no noble aim (Tr. 318; 831 C, D, FE); he who 
takes care of his money neither takes care of himself nor the things 
of himself (Tr. iv. 362, 368; Alcib. I. 131 B); money would be use- 
less, if a man could live without food or drink (Tr. vi. 74; Eryx. 
401 D); though, money is properly paid for advice on most subjects, 
notwithstanding Socrates’ perpetual reference to the sums of money 
exacted by the sophists, in a tone of sarcasm, it is still disgraceful to 
refuse your advice on matters of the highest and pressing moment 
for want of a fee (Tr. i. 225; Gorg. 520 E); it is disgraceful to set 
money above the dutics of friendship or the claims of friends (Tr. 
82, 33; Crito, 44 C); there is an utter inability in money to produce 
virtue, but it may itself be due to virtue like all other human blessings 
(Tr. 17; Apol. 30 A, B); the love of money on the part of the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians owed its existence as a state characteristic 
to its belonging to the individuals composing it (Tr. ii. 109; Rep. 
435 E). " 

«Monsters refefred to: Hippocentaurs, Chimerm, Gorgons, Pegasi (Tr. i. 
303 ; Phedr. 229: D). 

Moral distinctions confounded by Euthydemus (Tr. iii. 288; Cratyl. 

886 D); iymutability of moral distinctions which exist essentially 
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in the nature of things (Tr. iii. 288; Cratyl. 386 D); these apply to 
actions as well (Tr. 288, 289; 886 E ; 387 A). 

Mortal things declared to be harder of description than heavenly things, 
inasmuch as the more remote and indistinct they are, the more 
readily will the delineation be accepted (Tr. ii. 418, eins Critias, 107 
A,B,C,D). ° 

body, the soul’s entrance therein (Tr. i. 325; baie 249 A). 

Mother alluded to, as beating a meddlesome child who pulled about her 
working implements for spinning and weaving (Tr.i.487,488; Lys. 
207 E; 208 A, B, C, D, E). 

Motion of a spinning top alluded to, how the larger and lesser circles 
in its tapering construction are carried with greater and less velocity, 
how it revolves round an immovable axis, or combines a motion of 
transference with that (Tr. v. 419; Laws, 893 C,D; Tr. ii. 121; Rep. 
436 C, D, E); voluntary motion is different from inertia; the first can 
move other things, the other cannot originate movement; what 
moves itself, according to laws of composition, resolution, augmenta- 
tion, production, and decay, is different from a mere capability of 
being moved (Tr. v. 421, 422; Laws, 894 B); the first is ten thousand 
‘times superior to the last (Tr. 422; 894 D); where one body sets & 
second in motion and this a third, there must be a prime mover, and 
this is the cause of all the motions (Tr. 423; 895 A); if we saw 
motion suddenly existing in earth or fluid or flame, should we not | 
say it lives? (Lr. 424; 895 C); what is motion able to move itself 
other than soul? (896 A); the tendency to perpetual motion in 
young animals is dwelt on (Tr. 45; 653 D, E); but human beings 
have in addition the sense of order emd rhythm (Tr. 45; 654 A); all 
bodies benefited by motion (f'r. 251, 252; 789 Ie); babes are danced 
and dandled (Tr. 253 ; 790 D); when we rejoice we cannot keep still, 
and this is the thoory of dancing (Tr. 51, 76; 657 C, D; 678 D). 
Motion is again spoken of as the principle of life; what is ceaselessly 
moved is immortal; when motion ceases, either in the mover or the 
moved, death ensues (Tr. i. 321; Phmdr. 245 B, C, D); is there a 
motion which moves itself? (Tr. iv. 134; Charm. 168 E); motion im- 
plies a mover, it is not inherent in smootlimess or what is homoge- 
neous, nor is it possible to conceive of it as existing without a cause to 
disturb the state of equilibrium (Tr. ii. 366; Tim. 57 E); motions of 
the heavenly bodies are the data for computation, and have enabled 
us to number and calculate the lengths of days, months, years, &c. 
(Tr. vi. 12; Epin. 978 ©, D, E), and seasons (Tr. 13; 979 4): 
motion is allied with seeming to be and becoming (Tr. i. 882; Theat. 
153 A); with transference of place, and with friction (ib.) ; as applied 
to mind, is synonymous with study and care, and is bath conservative 
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and productive e.jually (Tr. 882; 153 B); is good for body and soul 
(Tr. 388; 153 C); calms and absence of winds cause putrescence 
(ib.); the motion uf the heavens preserves gods and men (Tr. 883; 
158 D); it is of two kinds, each infinite in number, active and pas- 
sive (Tr. 386; 156 A); the mutual attritions of these give rise to in- 
finite productions, also tu perception and whit is perceived and all 
the phenomena of sentiency (Tr. 386; 156 B); colour, sight, sound, 
and hearing, &e. (ib.) ; motions may be fast or slow, und far off, or near 
(Tr. 886; 156 C, ); Protagoras's principle of motion (Tr. 415; 179 
D); its disciples as unsettled as their principle (179 E); the 
motion of rotation and transference is impossible ty the “One” (Tr. 
iii. 415; Parm. 138 A, B,C, D); motion of transference distinguished 
from that of rotation in the same plice (Tr. i. 417; Thest. 181 C); 
can motiun be predicated of gradual decay, or rust, or change of 
colour by fading? (Tr. 417; 181 D); the universality of motion 
(Tr. 418; 182 A); the dvctrine of perpetual motion negatives any 
permanency in our perceptions, us well as the identity «f science or 
knowledge with perception (Tr. 417 to 424; 182 A to186 C); motion 
and rest, are they both moved or both at rest? (Tr. iii. 155 ; Sophiat, 
250 A, B); can both be suid to exist, if exist-nce implies rest? (ib.); 
existence and soul are both different from motion, but include both 
(Tr. 156; 250 C); motion cannot be at rest, nor rest in motion (Tr. 
159; 252 D). 

povocia Aoyey, Viz., SimrAaciorAcylav Kal yywuodroylay ral elxovoAroylay, 
what aie we to say of Polus’s curiosities of words, his duplications, 
his sententiousness, his word imagery ? (Tr. i. 346; Pheedr. 267 C). 

Moving what is immovable, said of the advocates of perpetual flux (Tr. 
i. 416; Thest. 18% A, B). ¢ 

Mules, the breeding between horses and asses is allu-led to as indicating 
the need for a certain classification (Tr. iii. 203 ; Statesm. 265 FE). 

Multiple of square, what is its side in different cases? discussed (Tr. iii. 
21, 22; Meno. 82 B, C, D, E). 

Multitude are bad teachers (Tr. iv. 323; Alcib. 1.110 E); whocan know 
& moment’s happine-s who lives for the multitude, now clapped and 
applauded as the people’s pet, and again ejected, hissed, fined, and led 
todeath? (Tr. vi. 48; Axioch. 368 O, D); the ignorance of the multi- 
tude (Tr. i. 245; Protag.517 A); the multitude pursue seeming virtue 
as their chief end (Tr. 411; Theet. 176 B); its perverseness; the 
many will misconceive and misrepresent sadly what is spoken before 

hem (Tr. v. 74; Laws, 672 A). 
“That the blunt monster, with uncounted heads, 


The still discordant wavering multitude.” 


‘ Suakesp., Henry IV. (8nd Part), Intro. 
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Murders committed by freemen and slaves (Tr. v. 880, 381; Laws, 869 
D); their origin is last domineering over a soul infuriated with 
desires, particularly among the mass, where there is the most un- 
limited and strenuvus eagerness for money (Tr. 381; 870 A); but for 
this passion for riches murders would cease (Tr. 382; 870 B, C); and 
murder is ofter? committed to prevent exposure on the part of some 
one cognisant of a crime (Tr. 383; 870 D). See alao Tr. 318; 
831 C, 

Musus spoken of as a desirable companion in the other world (Tr. i. 
28; Apol. 41 A); his praise of righteousness (Tr. ii. 42; Rep. 363 
©, D). 

Muscular system, from the description given of it, its contractility and 
peculiar mechanical action was unknown in Plato’s time (Tr. ii. 386; 
Tim, 73 E). 

Muses, places sacred to, graphic eamipien of one of these outside the 
walls of Athens (Tr. i. 304; Phsdr. 2830 B); madness or possession 
of the Muses seizes on and transports the tender and stainless soul, 
elevating and transporting it by odes, A man is not to approach their 
poetic threshold, believing that he cun become a poet by technical 
tules (Tr. 320, 321; 245 A); the cicadse said to have been men before 
the birth of the Muses (Tr. 336; 259 A, C); died from excess of ab- 
sorption in the beauty of their songs, to whom the boon was given of 
continuing to chirp and sing till they again died, after which they 
were to report to the Nine who were their most exemplary votaries 
(ib.). See also Tr. 340; 262 D. 

iusic, as a training for the mind (Tr. il. 83, 84; Rep. 376 E); a nurse 
for it in the form of harmony and rhythm promoting eleyance and 
grace (Tr. 84; 401 D); the qujckening of the mol perceptions under 
its influence described (Tr. 84; 401 E); we must first recognise the 
forms of moderation, couruge, freedom, magnanimity, if we are to know 
it arig!.t (Tr. 84; 402 C); the lovers of the first of these must love 
virtue (Tr. 85; 402 D); its proper end is the passion for the beuuti- 
ful (Tr. 85; 403 C); music precedes gymnastics (Tr. 86; 403 D); 
the best gymnastics are akin to it (Tr. 86; 404 B); excessive variety 
of musical rhythm is akin to self-indulgence, while simplicity in music 
is allied to health (Tr. 87; 404 E); simple music will render men 
shy of courts of judicature (Tr. 92; 410 A); it ravishes tle soulas do 
the sounds of a flute, poured through the ears as a pipe, and suftens 
it as iron is softened in the fire (Tr. 93; 411 A); when pursued too 
far it melts it, dries up the spirit and extirpates the “nerves (Tr. 94; 
411 B); ferocity results from the neglect of music (Tr. 94; 411 D, E); 
it is not meant for body alone, nor for soul alone (Tr. 94; 411 E): 
its value is shown in testing character (Tr. 96, 97; 413 D); time and 
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tune are synonymous with perfect education (Tr. 96, 97; 413 D); its 
forms cannot be changed without changing the most important laws of 
the constitution (Tr. 107, 108; 424 C); lawlessness from this source 
creeps in unawares and at last becomes subversive (Tr. 108; 424 D, 
E); through music regard for law is introduced (Tr. 108; 425 A); 
gymnastics afso subserve the same end, the one notirishing by beau- 
tiful doctrines, the other soothing, relaxing, and softening by beauti- 
ful rhythm (Tr. 127; 441 E; 442 A); its transporline power (Tr. i. 
320, 321; Pheedr. 245 A). 

Musical art is effected by admixture of the limited and unlimited, the 
limited numbers of harmony and symmetry with the unlimited gra- 
dations of tone (Tr. iv. 33, 34; Phileb. 26 A). 

Musician, the, who follows gymnastics will try so to follow them as to 
need as little physic as possible, to stimulate not merely bodily 
strength, but the impulsive part of his mental nature (Tr. ii. 92; 
Rep. 410 B); he is the perfect musician who mixes gymnastics with 
his pursuit of music (Tr. 94, 95; 412 A). 

Mutilations practised mutually by the Gods in the carly mythologics 
due to Necessity not to Love (Tr. iii. 519, 523; Symp. 195 C; 
197 B). 

Mutiny in the fortress of the svul with an internal ventriloquist, see 
Domestic foe. So Shakespeare speaks of “ mutinies in a man’s 
bosom,” Rich. IIL, act i. se. 4. 

Mysteries, the being conversant with them (Tr. i. 68; Phad. 69 C, D). 
Plato would seem to have had no very profound respect for the 
mysteries and the diviners who quote from the books of Muszeus and 
Orpheus, the descendants of the Moon and the Muses, and who induce 
mortals to seek re'ease and purification in what they call mysteries, 
and in which, if they do not do sacrifice, a dire fate awaits them (Tr. 
ii. 44 to 46; Rep. 365 A; 366A). Dollinger, “Gentile and Jew,” i. 
157, speaks of these Orpheotelests, and quotes Tr. ii 43; Rep. 364B; 
also where he divides dancing, and speaks of certain rites with which 
the names of Bacchants, termed Nymphs and Pans, and Silenuses and 
Satyrs are associated (Tr. v. 295, 296; Laws, 815 A, B, C). Again in 
describing the varieties of madness, that of the priestesses at Delphi 
and Dodona, the Sibyl, &c., where purifications and mysteries ure re- 
sorted to (Tr. i. 319, 320; Pheedr. 244 A, B, O, D, FE); Museous nnd 
bis son Eumolpus, fuunder of the Kleusivian rites, from whom the 
Eumolpide derive their name, are spoken of (Tr, ii. 42; Rep. 368 C) ; 

© réAeos ad) reAeras Terouuévos TéAECos byTws udvos ylyverat (Tr, i. 825; 
Pheedr. 249 C); rererf (Tr. 329, 330; 253C). In the first of these 
passages this more perfect initiation is contrasted with what takes 
place in the Ileusinian rites. 
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Myths are alluded to (Tr. i.303, 304; Phredr. 229 D); Socrates protests 
against beljeving the %tory of Zeus putting Cronus in chains for 
swallowing his own children (Tr. 462; Euthyp. 5 E; 6 A); is it to 
be thought that there is war among the gods such as is narrated by 
the poets and represented in embroidery on the robe borne in proces- 
sion to the Acrofiolis, at the great Panathenaic festival? (Tr. 463; 6 
B). 


N. 


val ud, not negative like wd, but used with the sense of “ycs” (Tr. 
ii. 54, 55;. Rep. 574 C). 

Names, are there not, appropriate toevery existing thing, not the m‘nute 
vocal utterance conventionally assigned, but such as are the same for 
Greeks and foreigners? (Tr. iii, 283; Cratyl. 383 B); are the naines 
of persons those by which they pass? (ib.); this is not a trifling or 
unimportant business (Tr. 284; 384 B); truth can be had by paying 
for it (ib.); Hermogenes thinks that names are only conventional 
(Tr. 285; 384 D) ; in thut case they may be always changed arbitra- 
rily (ib.) ; we change the names of our servants just as it pleases us 
(1b.); the name of a thing is that by which for the time being it is 
called (Tr. 285, 286; 384 D; 385 A, D); names arc the smallest parts 
of a discourse, and these, like the discourse of which they form a 
part, may be true or false (Tr. 286; 385 A, D); names, if they are to 
stand for any thing, must not be given wilfully (Tr. 290; 387 D); 
they require to be appropriate, like tools for cutting, weaving, or 
boring (Tr. 291; 387 E; 888 A, B); names are instruments (Tr. 
292; 388 C); the original authority fer names mostly unknown (Tr. 
292; 388 D); they have been ginnded down by crstom and tradition, 
(ib.); it is not every man’s province to impose namcs, but that of the 
word-coiner, who is rare among men (Tr. 293; 389 A); the word- 
maker jias a view to use when he frames names (ib.); he requires 
knowledvze in order to discharge this function well, and may use 
different media, as the smith uses different sorts of iron (Tr. 294; 389 
D); the diulectician should be called in to assist the word-maker (Tr. 
296; 390 D); this is not an unimportant business, nor one suited for 
a man of inferior capacity (ib.) ; when it is said, that it may be learned 
from the sophists for money, this is doubtless ironical and in the usual 
vein of Socrutes (Tr. 297 ; 391 B, C); it may be learnt fron Homer 
and the poets (Tr. 298 ; 391 D); the name Astyanax is one properly 
applied to the son of a saviour of the city (Ir. 299, 300; 392 E)y 
Hector was properly so termed from xparéw, to *be a king or ruler 
(Tr. 800; 393 B); if horse produce a calf it is to be called a calf 
and not a foul (Tr. 301; 398 C); but slight syllabic varjations are to 
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be allowed (Tr. 302; 894 A, B); the notion of command is contained 
and conveyed in some names, such as Agis} Polemarchus, Eupolemus, 
and of healing in others, as Iatrocles and Acesimbrotus (Tr. 808; 394 
©); a bad gon ought not to be called after the name of a good father 
(Tr. 303; 8394 D); he should not be designated as Theophilus, 
Mneasitheos,“but by some such name as Orestes, sighifying savage and 
mountainous (Tr. 804; 394 E); the names of heroes are often 
derived from those of ancestors, or they express some boastful or 
proud assumption of glory (Tr. 309; 397 B); names have in some 
cases been imposed by adiviner power than that of men (Tr. 309; 
897 B); why have the gods been termed Geof? (Tr. 809; 897 ©); 
examples furnished where by an alteration of accent, quantity or 
breathing, or by a process of contraction or opening out, we can trace 
an existing word as a derivative from some older form of word or 
sentence (‘I'r. 312; 399 A, B); the names of the gods not understoad 
by us (Tr. 316; 400 D, E), nor are they themselves known to us; all 
that we recognise is. that what they term ti.emselves is true, and that 
they should be so religiously addressed (ib.); we have a perfect right 
to consider and speculate on the names they have imposed on men 
(ib.). See farther under Etymologies, Tr. 332 to 354; 408 E to‘419 
B; also Cratylus in the Analysis, page 155. 

Narrative, direct and oblique, as distinguished from dramatic impersona- 
tion or dialogue, &:fynors and pizhors, including under the lxtter 
Homer's Epic impersonation (Tr, ii. 73, 74; Rep. 392 D, E; 398 A, 
B, C. D, E; 394 A); the difference between this narrative epic and 
tragedy and comedy is that the narrative between the speeches is left 
out (Tr. 75; 394 B,; dithyrembic poetry is wholly narrative, where 
the poet only speaks, while epic is a mixture of whut is spoken by 
the poet and his heroes in their own person (ib.). 

Narrator spoken of as sinking himself, aud making the collocutor speak 
directly without using the oblique oration; “ that lie said” or “that he 
did not assent” being thus got rid of (Tr. i. 370; Theset. 143 C). 

Natural acquisition of language. Socrates observes that he has often 
heard Alcibiades as a boy fuming about justice and injustice among 
his playmates. But whence could he have learnt anything about 
them? It must have been when he was ignorant of them, not when 
he knew (Tr. iv. 322, 823; Alcib. I. 110 A, B,C), Alcibiades replies 
that he learnt them from the many, who taught him to speak and act 
like a Greek (Tr, 323; 110 D, E); opposition of the classes, natural 

© and legal (Tr. i. 180, 181; Gorg. 483 A); natural gifta referred to 
(Tr. 369, 371, 385; Theet. 142 C; 143 E; 144 A; 155 D; Tr. 8; 
Apol. 22 ©); natural history studied by Socrates’ in the shape of 
natural philosophy, who declares that when he was young he murvel- 
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lously thirsted for this wisdom, which they term inquiry into nature, 
admirably adapted as i¢ seemed to him to teach the causes of each 
event, how it is produced, why it exists and perishes, how heat and 
cold produce living germs from rottenness, or whether we think by 
means of the blood, &c. (Tr. 102; Pheed. 96 A, B). 

Nature asserts tifit the stronger ought to have more than the weaker 
(Tr. i. 181; Gorg. 483 D); justas great conquerors assert the right of 
the stronger, nature teaches us not to render tame the strongest of 
our youth, and not to tell them that equality is beautiful and just (Tr. 
181; 483 E); all such limitations phone be broken through and cast 
aside (Tr. 181; 484 A). 

Natures of a higher order are those which are fitted to guide the masses, 
the best are those which have been produced with the most difficulty 
and are of the greatest utility, and these keep the multitude in check 
by preserving alive all the duties of piety, and the honours of virtue 
(Tr. vi. 30, 31; Epin. 989 B, ©, D). 

Navigation, the art of, saves life and is less pompous and intrusive than 
rhetoric (Tr. i. 214, 215; Gorg. 511 C, D, E); the fare for a voyage 
from Egypt or Pontus stated as two drachme, that from Avgina as two 
Sbols (Tr. 215; 511 E); its astronomical and meteorological require- 
ments (Tr. ii. 174, 175; Rep. 488 B, C, D, E). 

Necessity of studying to please mankind; let it not escape you that to 
accomplish much you must please men, but self-will has its dwelling 
in the desert (Tr. iv. 495; Epist. iv. 321 B); Necessity, not Love, is 
the cause of suffering and disorder (Tr. iii. 519, 523; Symp. 195 C; 
197 B). Mr. Grote has noted that Necessity as spoken of in Plato is 
a principle more akin to that wild mundane disorder that character- 
ised the reign of Cliaos and Q)d Night, than the philosophical fatality 
of the Greek tragedians, or our notion of an inevitable order of suc- 
cession. 

Necromancy strangely declared to have efficacy in reconciling the gods 
to misdeeds, according to the professors of the art. Quacks and 
diviners proceeding to the gates of the rich persuade them that a 
power has been given to them by the gods, by means of sacrifices 
and incantations, of atoning for personal sins or the sins of ancestors 
(Tr. ii. 43; Rep. 864 B, ©); and that the dead may be released from 
the consequences of their crimes by certain rites (Tr. 44; 365 A). 

Negation, absolute or conditional, does not assert the opposite of a propo- 
sition, but only negatives the word or statement of fact which sai 
(Tr. iii. 167, 168; Bophist, 257 C). 

Negative procedure is one abundantly illustrated in the method of 
Socrates, who rarely or never determines affirmatively any of the 
questions which he submits for inquiry, or which he hgars advanced 
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by others, his object being rather to show the amount of our ignorance 
on these points, and to proclaim his own,.28 a preparative for some 
future rediscussion. 

Negatives, accumulation of (Tr. i. 415; Theet. 180 A; Tr. iii. 154 ; 
Sophist, 249B; Tr. 468; Parm.166 A; Tr. 284, 285; Cratyl, 384 D; 
Tr. ii, 182;: Rep. 495 B; Tr. i. 811; Phedr. $36 E, where five 
occur successively ; also Tr. iv. 19; Phileb. 18 B, four times). 

Nervous system is referred to, where our affections are spoken of as 
being like imbedded nerves and ropes which pull and drag us in op- 
posite directions, being resisted by contrary forces, and between these 
are the limits of virtue and vice. One of these drawings resisted by 
other nerves is by the sacred and golden chord of reason (Tr. v. 32; 
Laws, 644 D, E); but there is nothing here akin to the modern phy- 
siological character in which the nerve is only the medium of trans- 
mission of a force, and is not the rope which pulls, an office which is 
discharged by the muscular strain. 

Nestor, his character in Homer; he has made Achilles bravest, Nestor 
wisest, and Ulysses the most wily of all who went to Troy (Tr. iv. 264 ; 
Hipp. Min. 364 C). 

Net, a logical device to enclose the sophist (Tr. iii. 1382; Sophist, 285 
B); involved in an entanglement of words (Tr. 83, 84; Euthyd. 295 
D); inveigled and caught as in a net (Tr. 92, 93; 302 B). 

New creation of the bad man into a good one proposed. If they tho 
sophists know how to destroy men and make them good and thought- 
ful, let them try their hands on the youngster present, or if the 
juveniles are afraid, lot the experiment be made on the old body of 
me, Socrates, by this modern Medea the Colchian (Tr. iii. 69; Euthyd. 
285 A, B). ‘ 

Nightingale does not lament any more than the swan, or hoopoe, or 
swallow, when it sings its plaint; this singing is a mark of pleasure 
rather than of pain (Tr. i. 88; Pheed. 85 A). 

No one thing declared to be any thing, by Protagoras (Tr. i. 382; Theat. 
152 D); itis asserted that specific names are of no use (ib.). 

Nominalist and realist controversy exhibited in the Parmenides in one 
or other of its shapes, throughout, and to its close (Tr. iii. 468; 166 
A, B); this applies also to the earlier portions of the Cratylus. 

Nonentity declared to be inconceivable, unuttcrable, unpronounceable, 

unreasonable (Tr. iii. 137, 138, 141; Sophist, 238 C, KE; 239 A; 241 
A); he who confutes it is obliged to assume the contrary supposition 
in his own nfind, at least for the time being (Tr. 187; 288 D); it 

. cannot be said to exist, nor to be qualified by the additions “one” or 
“many ” (Tr. 138; 239 B); non-existence spoken of as existing, and 

existence as not existing, by false reasonings (Tr. 141; 241 A, D); 
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further discussion of the point (Tr. 167, 168; 257 C); nonentity 
alleged to have an exigtence as much as entity (Tr. 175; 262 C,; 
nonentity, when attaching to what is discoursed on or opined, pro- 
duces false opinion, and the Sophist, if he says that no one can think 
or speak about nonentity, denies the possibility of aa (Tr. 167 
to 175; 257 O tw262 B). 

vootmeva, It is asked whether fire exists per se, ities all we see by 
the bodily senses is what alone possesses truth, and whether it is 
absurd to speak of any form cognisable by the intellect only? If in- 
tellect and true sense perception both exist, each are to a certain extent 
independent, and there are ideal forms, voodueva. But if these be 
one and the same, as some affirm, there is no true distinction between 
what is phenomenal and what is intelligible, and our bodily sensa- 
tions must be fixed on the securest basis (Tr. ii. 357, 358; Tim. 51 
B,C, D). Here, too, da is distinguished from vods, as natural im- 
pression opposed to a pure intellectual judgment. 

Nothing is absolutely sclf-existent (Tr. i. 383, 387; Theat. 153 E; 154 
A; 157 A); only a perpetual producing, not being (ib.); we speak 
of “ being” only in accordance with custom (Tr. 387; 157 B; neither 
tlre “Epo” nor anything else has fixedness (ib.); all is produced, , 
effected, changes, perishes, and in speaking collectively of “man” or 
‘stone ” or any other genus this must be kept in mind ‘ib.; Tr. 388; 
157 C); can there be a notion in the mind of “ nothing ’ as a typical 
idea ? (Tr. iii. 411, 412; Parm. 132 B); nothing is, if the one is not 
(Tr. 469; 166 C). 

Nothingness od3evia of humanity weighed by the divine standard (Tr. 
1.411; Theet. 176 C; Tr. 809; Pheedy. 235 A). 

Nouns by themselves, as lion, stag, horse, imply neither entity nor non- 
entity until a verb is added, when discourse is produced, no matter 
how short (Tr. iii. 175; Sophist, 262 C, D). 

vovs signifies the pure intellect or reason. It is that which, as pre: 
siding over the universe, ordains and is the cause of all, though not 

independent of yuxf, life (Tr. iv. 41,42; Phileb. 80 C); it is the attri- 

bute of deity and the higher class of men, and is closely associated with 

| émiorhun and ppovfars, but it has also the more ordinary signification 

of mind injts practical every-day bearings. Its function is vénots and 
its product is vdénua, while the lack of it is expressed by tvous, &vaca, 
though these last often imply misdirection or derangement of intellect. 

Ti enters largely into combination and hasa considerable family of cog- 

nates, of which d:dvora, mediate intelligence, or underst€nding of the. 

actual relations of things, through the joint opesations of sensation 
and reflection, is the chief. There are also eSvoia, benevolent senti- 
ment, rpévoia, forethought. (See Etymology of vdénacs as Tou véou 
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gous, Tr. iii. 887; Cratyl. 411 D). voids has its own objects apart 
from sense, hence termed vootueva, Gnd Plato, distinguishing 
between the intellectual conception and the sensible diagram, in geo- — 
metry, observes that “no man of mind will ever confound in one and 
the same class the things perceived by the reason and these in respect 
of their unaangeableness with what are delineatelf in diagrams” (Tr. 
iv. 525, 526; Epist. vii. 343 A). 

Number, or the gift of computation, is akin to reason (Tr. vi. 78; Epin. 
976 A, B); it is the cause of all good things (Tr. 11; 978 A); he 
thut is destitute of it is evil, and will not be sable to attain just views 
of the good and fair. What is irrational, disorderly, formless, un- 
rhythmical, and ill harmonized lacks it ‘Tr. 11; 978 B); what part of 
it is even? (Tr. i. 471, 472; Euthyp. 12 D); number is common to 
all arts, that of war particularly (Tr. ii. 211, 214; Rep. 522C0,E; 525 
B); Palamedes in the tragedy that goes by this name makes Agamem- 
non ridiculous, as if he did not know how to count his feet (Tr. 211; 
522 D); number is in the class of things which relate to the intellect 
and leads to essential existence, ovola, though not always rightly 
employed (Tr. 211; 523 A); it is necessary to the philosopher for 
laying hold of otela, when emerging from the sphere of the mutable 
vyéveots (Tr. 214; 525 B); number is not to be studied as hucksters 
do, for the sake of buying and selling, but by means of vdéno1s, and 
for the soul's sake in distinguishing obcla from yéveots (Tr. 214; 
525 C, D); number must not have to do with concrete visible num- 
bers (ib.); clever reasoners will not allow of the division of -the 
absolute one into parts (Tr. 215; 525 E); number here spoken of 
is only such as can be mewtally conceived, and leads to pure truth 
(Tr. 215; 526 A:; it quickens the wits of even the slow witted (Tr, 
215; 526 B); it must be laboriously studied by the best intellects 
(Tr. 215; 526 C). The perfect number is discoursed on thus: ‘‘ Now 
the dissolution is this. Not only to terrene plants, but also animals, 
a period of productiveness or motivity and the opposite, of soul and 
body happens, when the cycles attain their outer limit, cycles quickly 
run through by the short-lived, and slowly by the long.” Even the 
wise, however, do not study to secure for their offspring a good horo- 
scope. That which is divinely begotten is comprehended in the 
period of the perfect number, not so that which is human (Tr. ii. 
235; Rep. 546 A, B,C, D). See also what is said on the number 729 
(Tr. 278; Rep. 587 D, E); the powers ofnumbers are referred to (Tr. 
861, 362; im. 54 B; Tr.i.375, 8376; Thest. 147 D; 148 B; Tr. vi. 
33; Epin. 990 ©; Tr. iii. 204; Statesm. 266 B; Tr. vi. 157; Tim. 
Locr. 98 A; Tr. ii. 278; Rep. 587 D). See Ast’s Lex. 

Numbers, the multitude are not of chief account, all wealth and 
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numbers yield to baa as shown in battle (Tr. iv. 194; Menex. 
240 D). 

Numbness produced by the electric torpedo (Tr. iii. 17, 18, 25; Meno. 
80 A, C; 84 B, C). 

Nurses. ‘* Do you want us to tell with a smile how we are prescribing 
laws that a women while enceinte is to walk about and¢o fishion her 
embryon like wax that is supple, and to keep her infant in buby clothes 
till it is two years old, or how we shall further compel nurses, by law, 
under fine, to be constantly carrying their bubies into tle fields or to 
the temples, or to call on their gossips, until they are well able to 
stand, aid then, too, taking caro that their limbs while they are still 
tender be not bent under the strong pressure of their weight, and thus 
to toil in carrying them till the children have completed their third 
year, it being provided that these nurses shall be as strong as pos- 
sible (Tr. v. 251, 252; Laws, 789 E): nurses are to be provided for 
the children of the state (Tr. ii. 144; Rep. 460 C, D). 

Nutriment, when bodies take most exercise they most need the support 
of food (Tr. v. 250; Laws, 789 A; Tr. iv. 189, 190; Menex. 237 


os, excited to phrensy, ‘‘ Listen to me, then, in silence, truly 
the locality seems divine, so that if I become maddened as the dis- 
course proceeds do not wonder, for what I am now uttering ig no 
longer far removed from ditliyrambics ” (Tr. i, 313; Pheedr. 238 D). 
Nymphs. “ By Juno it is u beautiful retirement. The plane tree itself 
is wide, embracing and lofty, and the height of the Agnus castus 
with its dense shade is very inviting, and as it is in the perfection of 
flowering, soit scents the whole place most fragrantly. Right under 
the plane tree, too, there flows a most delicious sprigg of cold water, as 
you may be convinced by wetting your foot. It seems also to be a 
place sacred to some of the nymphs and to Achelous from the number 
of figures and statues. Or if you prefer it, contemplate the freshness 
of the spot, how lovely and excessively pleasant it is, and how it is 
all resonant, summer-like and shrill, with the chorus of cicads; but 
the thing to glory in most of all is the grass, because, being disposed 
in a gentle slope, it is naturally fitted to enable a person to recline 
his bead on it with ease aud comfort ” (Tr. i. 304; Phedr. 230 B, C). 
So unusual is this kind of love of scenery with Socrates, that Pheedrus 
attributes the passing transport to this circumstance, and adda, “ Yes, 
but you, my remarkable friend, are such a very strange and uncommon 
person. In what you say you are positively like Eerayounévp rile 
wal olx émixwple, one who is shown about by a friend as a 
stranger, and not a resident of the country, so little do you ever travel 
beyond the bounds of the city or territory, or even seldom go outside 
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the walls.” Socrates replies, ‘‘ Pardon me, I am adiligent student, to 
whom country and trees teach nothing, bat only men in their social 
capacity ” (Tr. 305; 230 D, E). 


Oak of Dodona, said to be vocal, a quotation from Odyss. xix. 168, « 
ard Spuds écot wadapdrov ov8 ard wérpyns, of which Plato is very 
fond : “It was sufficient for the men of that day to hear sounds from 
an oak or the rocky cavern, if only such spoke truth, because of their 
simplicity (Tr. i. 8355; Phedr. 275 B; Tr. 22; Apol. 34 D; Tr. iii. 
103; Sophist, 216 B; Tr. ii. 21,22; Rep. 544 D). “1am not made 
of stone.’’—Shak., Rich. III., act iii. se. 7. ‘ 

oapiorhs (Tr. iv. 460; Minos, 319 E). 

Object and subject unfriendly ; “if neither the loved nor the loving, 
neither the similar nor dissimilar, neither the good nor those related 

‘to them are friendly, I have no more to say” (Tr. i, 507; Lys. 
222 E}. 

Observance of law is a source of safety ; when laws are once imposed all 
security is placed in their observance. If the conquerors show them- 
selves subject to the laws more than the conquered, all things will be 
full of safety and happiness, and there will be a means of escape from 
all evils (Tr. iv. 518 ; Epist. vii. 337 C, D). 

Ocean, the source from whence all the gods derive their origin. 
Socrates is showing how Protagoras, in private, taught his particular 
disciples what he did not openly teach, that out of transference and 
motion and mixture with ove another all things are produced; that 
when we speak of them as existing we do not speak correctly, for 
nothing ever is, but only becomes, on which all the wise men but 
Parmenides are agreed, Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, and the 
chief writers of both sorts of poetry, as Epicharmus in comedy and 
Homer in tragedy, when he speaks of Ocean and Tetliys as the source 
and mother of the gods, implying that all things spring from flow 
and movement (Tr. i. 382; Themt. 152 D, E); how many cups of 
water there are in the ocean, said by way of illustration. The leaders 
in philosophy do not from infancy know their way to the forum, nor 
where the courts or senate-house are, nor any other common place of 
assembly in the city. As to laws or decrees, either spoken or written, 
they neither see nor hear them; while as to electioneering partizan- 
ships and synods and suppers and revels with piping women, to fre- 
quent such neveroccurs to them even in a dream. Whether a man 
has been born in the city, of good or base parentage, or what blot there 

. ig in his gcutcheon from his ancestors, is more thoroughly unknown 
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_ to them than how many cups of water there are in the ocean, as the 
saying goes. Their bagly only has its lair in the city, while their 
minds, accounting all these things small and nothing, and utterly 
despising them, are borne on the wing, according to Pindar, measuring 
the things below the earth or on its surface by geometry, and looking 
to the heavens sbove through astronomy, and busied with the investi- 
gation of the whole of nature, nor ever lowering their contemplations 
to things near (Tr. i. 408, 409; Thest. 173 D, E; 174 A). 

Odd and even, their difference. Three is three, and odd, but the nume- 
rical designation and the oddness and evenness are not to be con- 
founded (Tr. i. 111; Phed. 103 E; Tr. 111; 104 A, B); the odd 
will cease to be, rather than become even, though not so the number 
when made even, nor are two contrary to three (Tr. 112, 113; 104 O, 
D, E; 105 A, B, C}; followed by the inconsequent application of this 
rubbish to the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, though the objection 
to which it is subjected that, when odd takes the place of even, the even 
perishes, is admitted (Tr. 115; 106 C); the even and odd are fre- 
quently spoken of by Plato as synonymous with the whole of arith- 
metical computation, almost of the reasoning faculty. Thus in con- 
mexion with perpynrich réxvn, “but what if the safety of life con- 
sisted in the choice of odd and even, when it behoved to choose rightly 
the more or the less or the same in relation to the same, and the 
different to the different, whether near or far off, what is it would 
preserve our lives? is it not knowledge, the art of mensuration, and 
seeing that it is that of even and odd is this not arithmetic?” Tr. 288 ; 
Protag. 356 E; 357 A; Tr. 141 to 144; Gorg. 451 A, B, C; 453 E; 
454 A). In the Laws, in the selection of half a number of persons, we 
are directed, when the number is odd, to subtract one (Tr. v. 506; 
Laws, 946 A, B). It belongs {6 soul to be invisible, cognisant and in- 
tellectually apprehended, participant of memory and the power of 
calculation in the changes of even and odd (Tr. vi. 16,17; Epin. 981 
B, C). 

Offences great, mostly spring from the possession of unlimited power 
(Tr. i. 230; Gorg. 525 D). 

Offspring to be provided with mother’s milk, Nature takes care that 
this shall be the case. Every thing that begets has abundant suste- 
nance for that which it may bring forth, by which circumstance the 
mother who is really such can be distinguished from her who is not 
but falsely claims to be such, if she has no source of nutriment for 
the offspring (Tr. iv. 189, 190; Menex. 237 E), . 

Oil is injurious to plants and the hair of every animal but man (Tr. i. 
252; Protag. 324 B). 

f, its etymology (Tr. i. 320; Phesdr. 244 C; B)._ 
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ley for Scre by attraction with a preceding genitive followed by 
(yrety (Tr. ii. 187; Rep. 499 A). 

olas omitted after rotasbe (Tr. 293; Rep. 603 E). 

olourep by attraction, obxoby tva cal 6 torovros bd duolov Upynta: olovwep 
& Béarirros (Tr. ii, 281; Rep. 590 C); though Stallbaum treats this 
. 88 & case Of the preposition omitted, and adds && tiwey &AAwv dy 3h Kad 
Aéyorra: (Tr. i. 14; Apol. 27D; also Tr. 144, 220; Gorg. 453 E; 
516 C; Tr. 78; Phad. 76 D). 

Old age. It is a shameful and God-abhorred thing to see an insult in- 
flicted by a young man on one who is older. It is seemly for every 
young man when struck by an old one to check his anger by conceding 
this measure of respect to old age (Tr. v. 397, 398; Laws, 879 QO); 
old age is an obstacle to travelling. Plato observes, ‘‘I am incapaci- 
tated from want of bodily power, and by reason of my time of life, 
from running about and encountering all the hazards one meets with 
by land and sea, and at present there is nothing but danger in travel- 
ling (Tr. iv. 548; Epist. xi. 358 E); much is to be learnt from 
those who have preceded us on the same road that we have to pursue 
(Tr. ii. 3; Rep. 328 E); we should inquire what sort of road it is, 
whether rough and impracticable, or smooth and easily traversed (iby) ; 
and from you I should like to know what it appears to you who are 
already, as the poets say, on the threshold of old age (ib.). I will tell 
you, Socrates, how it appears to me, for often some of us of similar 
age assemble at the same spot, making good the old proverb (birds of 
® feather). Most of us when congregated indulge a strain of com- 
plaint, desiring the pleasures of a youth that is gone irrecoverably and 
recalling to mind all about our amours and the drinking bouts and 
banquetings and all their attendant excesses, and are indignant as if 
we had been robbed of some great géod and had then lived a jovial 
life, but now can no longer be said to live (Tr. 3,4; 329 A); but 
some bewail the insults which old age has to endure from relatives, 
and in keeping with this indulge a strain which makes old age the 
cause of I know not how many ills. These seem to me, however, 
Socrates, not to blame the right cause, for, were it so, I, too, should bave 
experienced the same by reason of age, and all others who have 
attained the same period of years. But I have met with others who 
have not been thus affected, and I was present once when Sophocles 
the poet was questioned by some one (Tr. 4; 329 B), ‘How is it with 
you as to the pleasures of female intercourse ; can you associate with 
the sex as formerly?’ ‘Hush,’ said he, ‘man; this is what I have 
avoided with the mpst absolute satisfaction, as I would a fierce and 
frantic master.’ It appeared to me that he answered well at that 
tame, and my opinion is still unchanged, for in old age there ia alto- 
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gether much peace and freedom from such passions, seeing that when 
the desires cease to be ypon the stretch and come to be unstrung, the 
remark of Sophocles holds.good (Tr. 4; 329 C); it isto be freed from 
very many and furious masters. Hut as respects these and what was 
alleged against relatives, there is one reason, and that not old age, 
Socrates, but tly turn and temper of the men. Were they scrupulously 
carefulin their habits and free from irritability, even old age would be 
only moderately burdensome, but otherwise old age and youth become 
unbearable in the same way” (Tr. 4; 329 D), In what follows it is dis- 
cussed, what poverty and riches have to do with increasing or lessen- 
ing its hardships (Tr.5; 329 E.; the case of Themistocles is cited, 
who auswered a certain Beroiian who was abusing him and srying 
that it was not through his own merits but the glory of his city that 
he had gained a good name, by observing that neither would this 
have been the case had he been a Seriphian, nor would the Seriphian 
have become famous had he been an Athenian (Tr. 5; 330 A); the 
man when dying or near his end has thoughts and fears for a here- 
after which are intensified by the weakness of old age. This leads him 
to recall to mind whom he has injured, and to start up in his dreams; 
while to the man who is conscious to himsclf of no wrong, as Pindar 
says, sweet hope, the nurse of his old age, shedding ler blandishments 
round his heart, is his companion, she who most of all steers the ever- 
shifting rudder of the thought of mortals (Tr. 5,6; 330 D, E; 331 A); 
old age is not favourable tu learning or other activity, as Solon de- 
clares, but geometry, arithmetic, and the whole propsedeutic for dia- 
lectics is to be urged upon youth (Tr. 226, 227; 536 D), but not en- 
forced (ib.; Tr. 227; 536 E), 

Old follies and reign of sensuality. The abandopment of these well 
described. When the former’ man of pleasure has acquired another 
ruling power in himself, intelligence and moderation in place of love 
and madness, he has become another person unknown to the object of 
his earlier affections, who demands the fulfilment of his promises, But 
for shame he dares not explain the change nor that he holds the oaths 
and protestations of the former senseless reign to be incompatible 
with his newly-acquired mental qualifications (Tr. i. 316; Phmdr. 
241 A, B). 

Old men are to act prudently before the young; we ought to Jeave our 
children much modesty, not much gold. We think that by rebuking 
young persons when they act disgracefully we shall leave them this. 
But this is not to ba accomplished by mere precept dfrectly enjoined. 
The wise lawgiver will rather exhort older men¢o act modestly before 
the young, and to be specially cautious above all things that no 
younger man ever sees or hears them doing or saying anything dis- 
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reputable (Tr. v. 156; Laws, 729 A, B); where old men are modest, 
there young men will be more so. The begt education both for the 
young and for themselves is not advice merely, but that what a man 
may say when he admonishes another he should be seen to do through 
life (Tr. 157; 729 C); old men spoken of as no better than children 
(Tr. i. 88; Crito, 49 A). © 

Old wives referred to as shaking their wise heads and crying “good,” 
‘* good,” while chatting and gossiping together (Tr. ii. 28, 29; Rep. 

- 350 E). 

Olden time. Socrates asks, ‘‘ What is the cause, Hippias, that those 
ancients whose names are accounted great by virtue of their wisdom, 
Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and their successors, down to Anaxagoras, 
either all or most of them appear to have abstained from mixing 
in public affaiis? What else, think you, Socrates, than that they 
were unfit and incompetent to attain by their intelligence both 
kinds of excellency, public and private? Is it, then, by Zeus, saya 
Socrates, that just as other arts have grown, and as the men of 
old were despicable by the side of the moderns, we must say that 
that of you sophists has improved, and that your fathers were 
nought in wisdom compared with you ?” (Tr. iv. 212; Hipp. Maj. 281 
C,D). 

Oligarchy and democracy, what (Tr. iii. 245, 246; Statesm. 291 D, EB); 
described as based upon the census of property, where the rich rule 
and the poor have no share of power (Tr. ii. 289; Rep. 550 C); the 
change out of a timarchy is effected by gold and silver and stores of 
wealth and an expensive style of living (Tr. 239; 550 D); the love of 
virtue declines, as the love of wealth usurps its place (Tr. 239, 240; 
950 E; 551 A); when men require captains for ships, they do not 
appoint them on the ground of their being rich, but they choose out 
those who are the best sailors, however poor. Seeing, however, that a 
state is of far more consequence than a ship, a fortiori we stand in 
need of good rulers not rich ones (Tr. 240; 551 C); a state, where 
the rich are thus privileged above the poor, will be two, and be made 
up of hostile factions scheming against each other (Tr. 241; 551 D, 
E) ; under such a polity, one man may buy up or sell the chattels of 
his fellow-men (Tr. 241; 552 A); magistrates who are spendthrifts 
and are only seeming and specious are drones in the hive and the 
curse of the swarm, and being without stings themselves are exposed 
to the fearful stings of some of the soldier bees (Tr. 241; 552 (©); 

e this latter clfss are mischievous, and wherever beggars exist there 
are sure to be among them thicves, cutpurses, and sacrilegious per- 
sons (Tr. 242; 552 D); these always constitute the majority in an 
oligarchy (Tr. 242; 552 E); objections to such a polity (Tr. 242; 
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553 A); how the oligarchic man bas been changed from the timocratic 
by seeing his father’s fortunes wrecked, and that that father is pro- 
scribed, banished, or condemned to death (Tr. 242, 248; 553 B, C); 
he sets up a throne and a king in his mind hedecked with tiaras and 
jewelled swords, passing rapidly from ambition or love of honour to 
avarice or lov® of wealth (Tr. 243; 553 D); the oligarchic man sets 
up a blind Plutus in himself as the guide of his troop of desires which 
are dronish (Tr. 243; 554 A,B); he plunders orphans, and where he 
does good only does so from fear, while he assumes a mere semblance 
of virtue (Tr. 244; 554 C, D, E); he is a parsimonious and money- 
making man (Tr. 244; 555 A). 


One regarded as many. Socrates calls attention to the natural wonder 


that has passed into a proverb, that one is many and the many one 
(Tr. iv. 9,10; Phileb. 14 C). Protarchus asks, if he alludes to the 
case, for instance, of himself being naturally one, and yet bearing ten 
thousand relations to others. Thig, says Socrates, is the popular 
marvel about the one and many, put By universal consent regurded as 
unnecessary, childish, and confusing (Tr. 10; 14 D); we need not 
confute the allegation of oneness in things not susceptible of birth or 
decay, but when it is attempted to Jay down one man, one ox, and one 
good and fair, about such unities a very zealous scrutiny with all its 
minute divisions is requisite (Tr. 11; 15 A); for first, if we are to 
assume such monads as really existing, we have to inquire as to these, 
how each one being always the same, and neither admitting production 
ner decay, is at the same time most fixedly one; and after this, in the 
case again of things produced and infinite in‘number, whether it is to 
be asserted that this oneness exists dispersed and having become many, 
or that it is in itself a whole separately, and, ag seems most impossi- 
ble, is the same and one at the same time, both in the one and the 


many (Tr. 12; 15 B,C, D). See Tr. ini. 224; Statesm. 278 C, on 


this dispersion or distribution. As an example of the one and many, 
the voice is brought forward as having this unity, with infinitude of 
difference of pitch and variety in the same person or different indivi- 
duals (Tr. 16, 17 B); the infinite is baffling, we must ascend through 
the many to the one (Tr. 18; 18 A). The application of this to the 
original matter of inquiry is next introduced. ‘“ Was not our argu- 
ment at the outset about intelligence and ‘pleasure, which of them was 
to be made choice of? and we said indeed that each of them was 
one? but how is each of them one and many, and now are they not 
directly infinite but each of a specific number?” (TY. 20; 18 E); she 
one will not be many and is neither part nor whole. If it has no 
parts, it will have neither beginning, middle, nor end; it is therefore 
infinite-and without figure and nowhere, nor can it exist in time, nor 
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partake of being, nor even be thought. Looked at in the other way 
ali these assertions suffer contradiction, and¢like Kant’s antinomies 
devour one another, or wage eternal war (Tr. iii. 420 to 469; Parmen. 
187 A to 166 C); the one, as non-existent, partakes as it would seem 
of equality, magnitude, smallness, and also of existence (Tr. 465; 161 
E); “one” is rot “the others” nor “ the many,” not vice versd (Tr. 
468; 165 E); the one not being in the rest or the others, neither the 
many nor the one are the others; nor do they appear one or many, 
seeing that the rest or ‘‘ others” have no purticipation at all with any 
of non-existences, nor is any of non-cxistences present with any of the 
“others,” there being no part to non-existences. Nor is there any 
more au opinion or notion nor fancy of the non-existent present to the 
*¢ others,” nor is it opined in the case of the “others” ‘Tr. 468; 166 
A); whether the one is or is not, both it and ‘the others” are alto- 
gether all things with relation to themselves and “ the others,’”’ and 
are not, and appear, and do ypt appear (Tr. 469; 166 C); the diffi- 
culty of conceiving how one by halving can become two (Tr. i. 103, 
108; Phed. 97 A, B; 101 C, D). 

bvap and brap (Tr. iv. 23, 106; Phileb. 20 C; 65 E; Tr. iii, 223, 225; 
Statesm. 277 D; 278 E; Tr. i. 389; Theet. 158 B, D; ‘Tr. ii. 68, 
164, 209, 223, 264, 265; Rep. 382 E; 476C, D; 520 C, D; 533 C0; 
574 E; 576 A; Tr. v. 548; Laws, 969 D) ; Shakespeure, 2 Hen. VI. 

Opinion, true and false: Philebus asserts that joy and pleasure and grati- 
fication ure in all cases a good, but our present concern is with being 
thoughtful, intelligent, and of strong memory, added to correct opinion 
and true reasoning, which are far more desirable (Tr. iv. 3; Phileb. 
11 B); without true opinion anc memory you would not know whether 
you were joyous or not (Tr. 24, 25; 21, B); nor could you fancy nor 
calculate that you ever would be, but would live like an oyster (Tr. 
25; 21 C). Protarchus asks, How can pleasures be true or false? to 
which the reply is, And how, Protarchus, could fears be true or false, or 
expectations or opinions? (Tr. 52, 53; 36 C); opinions may be true 
or false but not the feelings (Tr. 53; 36 D); how is it that opinion is 
false or true, and pleasure only true? (Tr. 54, 55; 37 B); are fualse- 
hood and truth both attributes of opinion? (Tr. 55; 37 C); if cor- 
rectness be added to opinjon it becomes correct opinion (Tr. 55; 87 
ID); pleasures often co-exist with false opinion (Tr. 56; 37 E); but 
we do not in the same way speak of false pleasure (Tr. 56; 38 A); 
memory and the senses and affections write words in our souls which, 
when true, produce true opinions, when false, false (Tr. 58; 39 A); a 
drauglitsman succeeds to the penman and draws images in our souls 
(Tr. 59; 39 B); memory, intelligence, science, true opinion sare of 
the same class (Tr. 97; 60 D, E); there are false pleasures in the 
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mind which mimic the true, and opinion may be so freely indulged 
that the man may opjpe what has not been, is not. nor ever shall be 
(Tr, 60, 61; 40 O, D); a pattern is described as that which is rightly 
conceived by opinion, which can enable us to form a true opinion of 
itself or its original, it is that which brings together into one what 
exists distributed in both (Tr. iii. 224; Statesm.27&C; Tr. iv. 11, 12; 
Philebus 15 B); true opinion of the beautiful and just and good and 
their opposites, when really existing with fixity, I speak of as being 
a divine sentiment in a divine race, when it occurs in souls (Tr. iii. 
276; Statesm. 309 C); how can any one proceeding from false opinion 
arrive at the least particle of truth? (Tr. 225; 278 D, E); the good 
horse of the tripartite soul has true opinion (Tr. i. 330; Phadr. 253 
D); a man would still be a good guide if he had correct opinion, 
though he might never have travelled a certain road. This true 
opinion, then, is not inferior to knowledge in such a case (Tr. iii. 44, 
45; Meno, 97 B, C; 98 B, C); true opinions when chained like the 
statutes of Dedalus are admirable (Tr. 44; 97 D); knowledge differs 
from truc opinion by the chain (Tr. 44; 97 E); further references 
(Tr. 45, 47; 98 C; 99 A, B); case of Themistocles and other gifted 
men who did not govern by knowledge (Tr. 47; 99 C, D); it is in 
this same way that virtue is present to us (Tr. 48: 99 E; 100 B); in 
the questions applied to clicit the latent capability of the boy carried 
on (Tr. 25, 26; 84 D, E; 85 A, B), Socrates elicits only his, the 
boy’s, own opinion. This was not knowledge but true opinion, which 
may exist in an ignorant person in a dreamy way (Tr. 25; 84 C); 
these true opinions are latent and may be roused by questioning (Tr. 
28; 86 A). Opinion true and false gre referred to (Tr. i. 425; Thest. 
187 C); the question is asked whether science or knowledge is true 
opinion? (ib.; Tr. 425 to 483; 187 E to 193 é); an example given 
of false opinion (Tr. 433; 193 C); objects seen at a distance are often 
confounded and interchanged with one another (ib.); true opinion is 
beautiful, false opinion is ugly (Tr. 434; 194 C); opinion is either 
the one or the other according as the mental wax is pure or well- 
tempered, or the opposite (Tr. 435; 194 E; 195A); the rhetorician’s 
art aims at true opinion, not knowledge (Tr. 443; 201 A); true 
opinion becomes the latter when conjoined with reason (Tr. 443, 444; 
201 B; 202 C); a true opinion may be had of composites, but not of 
elements (Tr. 444; 202° B); true opinion involves a knowledge of 
difference or distinctive character (Tr. 453, 454,455; 208 E; 209D; 
210 B); false opinion is the greatest misfortune (Pr. 186; Gorg. 488 
B); true opinion or notion is intermediate between ignorance and 
knowledge (Tr. iii. 532; Symp. 202 A); employed to illustrate the 
character of love (ib.); importance of right opinion in the warrior 
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class (Tr, ii. 114; Rep. 430 A, B,C); the worthlessness of the opinion 
of the multitude (Tr. i. 32, 33; Crito, 44 C); opinion of the crowd 
about the Just and Good (Tr. 36; 47 D); does opinion originate in 
the senses? (Tr. 102; Pheed. 96 B); fulse opinion is opposed to true 
thought as ignorance to wisdom (Tr. 404; Theat. 170 C); opinion is 
intermediate, distinct both from ignorance and knowjedge or science 
(Tr. ii. 163, 164 to 166; Rep. 476 E; 477 A, B, C, D, E; 478 A, B, 
C, D); opinion is not necessarily about the non-existent, yet is it 
more shadowy than knowledge, more bright than ignorance (ib.; Tr. 
167 ; 479 D, E,; admirable account of the soul as garrisoned by false 
opinions and presumptuous reasonings (Tr. 249, 250; 560 C, D, EK). 

Opinions spoken of as a blind groping in the dark compared with science 
in its brightuess and beauty (Tr. ii. 195 ; Rep. 506 C, D). 

Opposite and related, if neither of these is friendly, no more can be said 
(Tr. 1. 507; Lys. 222 IE); the opposite is only one (Tr. 262, 263; 
Protag. 332 D; 333 A, B). 

Opposites and dissimilars full of friendship, poor man to the rich, weak 
to the strong, the sick man to his doctor, the ignorant to the 
knowing, and generully opposites to opposites, us dry to moist, heat 
to cold, bitter to sweet, sharp to blunt, empty to full, &c. (Tr. i. 497; 
Lys. 215 C, D, I); opposites are not to be confounded (Tr. iv. 6; 
Phileb. 12 FE); opposites become the same according to the doctrine 
of Protagoras (Tr. i. 882; Thert. 152 KE); the compatibility and in- 
compatibility of opposites being in the same thing at the same time 
(Tr. 109, 110; Pheedo, 102 B, C, D, 5); it is asked whether what is 
now said does not conflict with the law previously laid down, that 
life originates from death? (Tr, 110; 103 A); Socrates declares that 
it is rather the coexistence in us and in nature of two opposite or 
contradictory conditions at une and the same time (Tr. 110; 103 B); 
heat differs from fire and so does cold from snow, and fire goes out 
when cold approaches (Tr. 111; 103 D); desire of opposites (Tr. iii. 
501; Symp. 186 B); antagonism to be reconciled (Tr. 501; 186 D); 
the parallel cases of physic and music, the latter implanting a love 
between acute and grave (Tr. 503; 187 A, C); the impossibility of 
the coexistence of opposites is a test of identity or difference (Tr. ii. 
121,122; Rep. 436 E ; 4387 A); examples of this are assent and dissent, 
catching at und shrinking from, attraction and repulsion (Tr. 122; 
437 B, C;; we are attracted to what we desire, repelled, where not 
willing or wishing or desiring (ib.). See Thirst and Thirsty. 

Opposition, theréis a law of it in all production and reproduction, that 
of beauty from defermity and life from death, both in plants and 
animals (Tr. i. 70 tu 72; Phedo, 70 EK to 72 A); were it not for this 
law, if change operated only in one direction, all would be annihilated 
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(Tr. 72; 72 B); case of sleeping and waking (Tr. 72; 72 ©); if 
sleeping were perpetual, the story of Endymion would be a joke (ib.) 
Oracle chaunters, seers, and poets to be spoken of as persons inspired, 
who are merely the medium of unconsciously-uttered truths (Tr. iii. 
47; Meno. 99 C); what designation have Bacis, and the Sibyl, and 
our countryman Amphilytus ? what other, Socrates, titan oracle chaun- 
ters? (Tr. iv. 406, 407; Theag. 124 D). 
Oral utterance spoken of as a stream of speech and reason; those who 
- disposed our fabric in the way it is now disposed furnished the organ 
of the mouth with teeth, and tongue, and lips, for the sake of what 
was necessary, and in order to produce a perfect result, contriving 
that it should be an entrance for the due support of our bodies by 
food, and the channel of exit for the mind’s best utterance. All which 
' enters it to give nutriment to the body may be termed necessary, but 
the stream of speech and reason that flows outwards, and is the hand- 
maid of intellect, is the noblest and best of streams (Tr. ii. 388 ; Tim. 
75 E). So Cicero: ‘Jam vero domina rerum Cut vos soletis dicere) 
eloquendi vis, quam est praclara, quamque diviua? qua primum 
efficit ut ea qua ignoramus, discere et ea que scimus alios docere pos- 
Simus. Deinde hac cohortamur, hac persuademus, hac consolamur 
afflictos, hac deducimus perterritos a timore, hac gestientes comprimi- 
mus, hac cupiditatesiracundias que restinguimus, hac nosjuris, legum, 
urbium socictate devinxit; hee a vita immani et fera segregavit.’’ 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 59,148. Speaking of the tongue, Shake- 
speare says: 
“ Where like a sweet melodious bird it sung 
Swect varied notes, enchanjing every ear,” 
Tit. Andron., act fii. sc. 1. 


Orator speaking when ignorant of his subject. Were I, says Socrates to 
Alcibiades, to lay hold of you when about to mount the Bema on oc- 
casion of the Athenians being about to consult, and to ask are you 
going to join the debate, and is it because you are better informed 
than these, what would be your answer? (Tr. iv. 316; Alcib. I. 106 
E); was it not then said that as regards what is just and unjust, 
Alcibiades, the beautiful son of Clinias, did not know, but supposed he 
knew, and ventured to go to the Ecclesia to give his advice to the 
Athenians on points of which he knew nothing? (Tr. 327; 118 B); 
what further special difference is there between the orator and the 
well-informed individual in such a meeting, than that the former 
would sway the masses and the latter convince some one? (Tr. 829, 830; 
114 D); the orator ought to know how to disctrn souls; since the 
power of reasoning draws the soul, it is requisite for him who is to be 
an orator to know how many forms of soul there are., The orator 
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must in fact understand the temper of his hearers (Tr. i.851; Pheedr. 
271 C, D); Gorgias declares that he can moke a man an orator (Tr. 
150; Gorg. 458 E); the same will be more persuasive even than a 
physician on matters of health (Tr. 150, 147; 459 A; 456 B); among 
those who know no better (Tr. 150; 459 A); the orator or rhetorician 
declared to bé of no value (Tr. 158; 466 B); is saic to have no power 
(ib.); the orator like the tyrant kills, banishes, and robs whom he 
likes (Tr. 159; 466 C); he cannot attain what he wants but only 
what seems to be best (Tr. 159; 466 D, E; 467A); he is superior to 
the ran who cannot speak (T'r. i. 313, 314; Phedr. 238 E). 

Orators who speak but cannot compose speeches. “I see, said he, some 
makers of speeches who know not how to use the speeches they them- 
selves make, just as lyre-makers with their lyres, but here we have 
others able to use what the former have elaborated, while they them- 
selves are incapable of composing” (Tr. iii. 75; Euthyd. 289D). This 
distinction is dwelt on (Tr. 97; 305 B, C); the men who make 
speeches seem to be excessively wise, and their art a certain divinely- 
inspired and lofty one, when I am in their presence. Nor is this 
wonderful. It is a department of the art of incantations, but little in- 
ferior thereto, seeing that the art of incantation is a charming of 
vipers, tarantulas, and scorpions and other venomous beasts and dis- 
eases, while that of judges and members of the Ecclesia is likewise a 
charming and assuaging (Tr. 76; 290 A). Socrates describes the 
effect which tbe orators have on him, to which Menexenus replies, 
“ You are always quizzing the orators, Socrates ” (Tr. iv. 185; Menex. 
235 B, C, D). 

Oratory is a species of incantetion (Tr. iii. 76; Euthyd. 290 A); is 
better than gold (Tr. i. 302; Phodr, 228 A); the man unskilled in it 
is inferior to the orator (Tr. 313, 314; 238 E); when an orator igs 
norant of what is good or evil undertakes to persuade a community 
that is similarly circumstanced, not elaborating the praise of an ass’s 
shadow, as if it were a horse, but representing evil as good and assi- 
duously courting the opinions of the crowd, would persuade them to do 
evil in lieu of good, what fruit, seeing what is sowed, do you suppose 
the oratory will hereafter reap? (Tr. 837, 338; 260 C); but Oratory 
may retort, “ Have we not, my good friend, abused the art of speaking 
somewhat too coarsely ?” and she would say, “Why do you wiseacres 
play the fool? I compel no one ignorant of truth to learn public speak- 
ing, but under my advice, if a man possesses that gift he thereupon has 

® recourse to me. I say this emphaticully, that without me'the man who 
knows the truth will not the more be able to persuade by art” (Tr. 
838; 260 D); objection that oratory is no art, but an inartificial ex- 
pertness (Tr. 338; 260 E); will not special pleading in courts be an 
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art which makes the same thing to appear to the same persons at one 
time, just, and when it yishes, unjust? do we not know that Palamedes 
of Elea (Zeno) spoke by art so as to make like and unlike, one and 
many, bodies at rest and in motion appear the same to his auditors? 
(Tr. 339, 353; 261 D; 273 B); no art of speaking is worth the name 
_ that does not gmsp the true (Tr. 338; 260 E); the gapability of be- 
coming perfect in speaking reasonably and of necessity holds the 
same as in other things. If you are naturally an orator you will become 
pre-eminently so by the addition of science and practice, but in so far 
as you lack these you will be imperfect. With respect to its character 
as an art the method of it will not, as I fancy, be exemplified by fol- 
lowing the path of Tisias and Thrasymachus (Tr. 348; 269 D); is 
oratory based on truth, or is it mere rounded phraseology ? (Tr. 309; 
234 E); apparent repetition and redundancy for the sake of display 
(Tr. 309; 235 A); every speech should be consistent, like an animal 
having its own entire body, so as to be neither without head or feet, 
but to have intermediate members as well as extremities adapted to 
each other and composed for a total effect (Tr. 342, 343; 264 C). 

Order, its beauty makes the soul good (Tr. i. 210; Gorg. 507 D, E); it 
% moderation (Tr. 209; 507 A). 

Orders, various, are enumerated, such as plantigrade, biped, quadruped 
winged, apterous, &c. (Tr. iii. 206; Statesm. 266 E). 

Ornamental and sacred spots occupied by statuary (Tr. i. 304; Pheedr. 
230 B). 

Orpbans, sympathetic feeling for their deserted state on the part of the 
supreme deities and their dead parents (Tr. v. 480; Laws, 927 
A, B). 0 

Orpheus as companion in the other world (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 41 A). 

Orphic, some modes of life were so termed by virtue of their employing 
only food without life, and abstaining from all living creatures (Laws, 
782 D); various references to these institutes occur elsewhere. See 
«\rt. Mysteries. 

Bcourep, by attraction with tov Yoov, in lieu of an adverbial form 
(Tr. iii. 77, 78; Huthyd. 291 C). 

. 871, with accusative and infinitive. See my “Syntax of the Relative 
Pronoun,” page 84 (Tr. ii. 258; Rep. 568 B). 

ov, ovx, postponed and the subject of the sentence put first (Tr. ii. 
‘281; Rep. 590 B); three times repeated, ovxvty, though the con- 
junction thus accented has no negative force, and the passage in 
which it is found admits of the question being pvt affirmativelyo 
where an affirmative answer is expected, we generally in English in- 
troduce “not” in this case: ex. “does it not?’ answer, “yes.” See 
Tr. 283; Rep. 592 A, for.one example out of many. 

e 2G 
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and its cases used in the plural iv. 394; Aleib. Il 148 
O, E; Tr. ii. 322, 323; Tim. 20 B). 

obSevia, Socrates speaks of his nothingness (Tr. i. 309; “Pheedr. 234 E; 
Tr. 411; Thest. 176 C). 

Ourselves, we are not born for, but for our re) “But it behoves 
you to consider this also, that each of us is not born¢or himself alone, 
but that our country has a share of our birth, and our parents another, 
and our friends the rest. Much, too, is given to the occasions 
which occur in our lives, and when our country calls us to share in 
its emergencies it is perhaps absurd not to listen to her, for at the 
same time it happens that we leave the country to inf-rior men, who 
accede to power, not for its best interests” (Tr. iv. 547; Epist. ix. 
358 A, B.) 

Outline drawings not coloured, spoken of (Tr. iii. 223; Statesm. 277 ©). 

Oversight of the gods. ‘‘We must not liken tle deities to charioteers 
equipped for the race who allow themselves to be bribed to give up 
the victory to others. Are they not the greatest of all guardians, and 
over our best interests? And dare we say that those who are the 

’ guardians of the weightiest affuirs, and conspicuously such in their 
oversight, are worse than dogs or ordinary men who would scorn ‘to 
receive bribes unholily offered by bad men?” (Tr. v. 448; Laws, 
906 E). 

Oxen and horses and asses made to butt and bite and kick, prove very 
bad training and superintendence (Tr. i. 219, 220; Gorg. 516 A); 
parallel to the case of the Athenians under Pericles (ib.). 

Oyster, to live the life of, enclosed in a shell, or like a breathing viscus 
(Tr. 1. 326; Pheedr. 250 C). a 

7 P;.;* 

Pain, are we to call him who is conquered by it a bad man, or rather 
him who is conquered by pleasure? The reply is that the 
victim of the latter is inferior to himsclf ina more reprelensible 
degree than he whois overcome by pain (Tr. v. 15; Laws, 633 E); a 

’ discipline to school us in bearing up against pleasure is as necessary as 
one which trains us to endure pain (Tr. 17; 635 B); men who 
cannot resist pleasure will be on a par with those who are subdued 
by pain, and become the slaves of bad men who can turn a deaf ear 
to what is pleasurable (Tr. 18; 635 D); lawgivers always have refer- 
ence to pleasures and pains in making laws (Tr. 19, 20; 636 D); 
d¢he mortal animal absolutely dependent on pleasure and pain (Tr. 
162; 732 E); pain accompanies sensibility ; we do not wish to live 
for pleasures, to attain which we must first suffer pain, which is 
almost always the case with our bodily senses (Tr. i. 335, 336; 
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| Phesdr. 258 E); pain is a loosuned harmony (Tr. iv. 43, 44; Phileb. 
31D); hope is the antegedent of pleasure, fear and grief are pre- 
cursors of paim (Tr. 45; 32 C); pain and pleasure as resulting from 
change from or to the normal state and from a state of indifferency. 
Great changes cause pain and pleasure, small ones produce neither 
(Tr. 65; 43 C);eabsence of pain regarded as pleasure (Tr. 66; 43 
D); but surely it is erroneous to identify not being in pain with a 
state of joy (Tr. 67; 44 A); persons in fever have a greater 
pleasure in relieving their thirst than persons in health (Tr. ii. 275; 
Rep. 5853B; Tr. iv. 68, 69; 45 B); if this be so, pain and pleasure 
are most murked in diseased souls and bodies (Tr. 70; 45 E); the 
satistuction of scratching is adduced (Tr. 70; 46 A); of dying with 
pleasure (Tr. 72, 73; 47 B); rage much sweeter thun drops of 
honey (Tr. 73, 74; 47 E); the pain and pleasure of tears at tragic 
representation (Tr. 74, 78; 48 A; 50 B,C); we do not feel pain in 
forgetfulness (Tr. 81; 52 B); small pleasure free from pain is pre- 
ferable to great pleasure (Tr. 83; 53 C); pain and pleasure not en- 
tities, but are only always being produced (ib.); there are those who 
would not accept life without hunger and thirst and all their conse- 
quences (Tr, 86; 54 EF); what is contrary to nature and violent, is 
in our experience painful (Tr. ii. 374, 875; Tim. 64 D); pain when 
it is shunned as a means of bodily cure is, as in the case of the soul’s 
flying from punishment, fatal to its happiness (Tr. i. 176; Gorg. 
479 A, B, D); pain and pleasure, their marvellous correlation (Tr. 
97; Phed. 60 B); joined by one head as it were (ib.); sketch of 
fable on the subject, ufter the manner of Atsop (Tr. 57; 60 C); they 
nail the soul to the body as it were and materialize it (Tr. 87; 83D ; 
both are painful when excessives(Tr. ii. 85; Rep. 402 F); pain is the 
opposite of pleasure, and the negation of joy, or pain is an interme- 
diate condition or state of rest. Sick persons declare that nothing is 
sv delightful as the return to health, though previously they were 
unconscious of its being such a state of enjoyment (Tr. 273; 583 C): 
persons who have been suffering from acute pain say the same of the 
mere cessation froin pain, or rest, though the pleasure is not positive 
(Tr. 274; 583 D); the rest from joy or pleasure should by the same 
rule be painful, and the state of rest is therefore both agree- 
able and the reverse (Tr. 274; 583 E); can a state which is 
neither become both? (ib.); the pleasant and the painful are both 
stimulants to the soul (ib.); how can the absence of pain or joy be 
either sweet or noxious? (Tr. 274; 584 A); it is the contrast only® 
that is so, and tie fancying that the conditioh has any positive 
character is a juggle (ib.); look now at pleasures which do not spring 
from contrasts, for example that of smell (Tr. 274; 584 B); pure 
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pains and pleasures are more then.contrasts, though the moet of 
these communicated to the soul through ¢he medium of the body 
only originate in this way, and this is true of expectations prior to 
the events they anticipate (Tr. 275; 584 ©); illustration from upper, . 
lower and mean. A man situated half way between two extremes 
would consider himself above or below, according eas he had moved 
from one or the other (Tr. 275; 584 D, E); it is just so with pain (Tr. 
275; 585 A); he who never had seen white might regard a dull 
grey as the coutrasted opposite of black (ib.); hunger and thirst are 
mere vacuities in the body, easily filled by food. So, too, ignorance 
and folly are lacuna in the soul, filled by means of the understanding, 
but which of these is the truer filling ? (Tr. 275, 276; 585 B,D); the 
greater or truer is that which partakes of uniformity, immortality, 
and truth, and in proportion asa thing partakes of truth does it par- 
take of essential being and the reverse (Tr. 276; 585 C); what 
belongs to the body has less truth than what belongs to the soul (Tr. 
276; 585 D); the truest filling gives rise to the truest pleasure (Tr. 
276; 585 E); men of low desires look downward, browsing and 
feeding and kicking and goring, devouring husks as it were with no 
taste of realities (Tr. 276; 586 A). See Tr. i. 191; Gorg. 493 A, B, 
and Stallbaum’s note. Men will fight for shadows, as the image of 
Helen was fought over by those at Troy (Tr. ii. 276, 277; Rep. 586 
B, C); what is true of tlie intellect is true of the emotional part of a 
man’s nature, the @uuoedés. Bad passions are a source of the pain- 
ful; those which are on the side of reakon and knowledge, or science 
and of wisdom, lead to true pleasure, and the more they are a man’s 
own, the better for him (Tr. 277, 281; 586C,D; 590 D); when what 
is not a man’s own is in the ascendgnt he can reap no pleasure, and 
others are compelled to pursue what is foreign and untrue, and whut 
is most repugnant to reason and philosophy most produces this effect 
(Tr. 277; 587 A); these are tyrannous and passionate lusts (ib.); 
but the kingly and well-ordered impulses are the reverse (Tr. 278; 
587 B); the tyrant therefore is most removed from pleasure and the 

king the least, and the disparity is shown by a geometrical and 
arithmetical scheme to be as 1 to 729. This is the third demon- 
stration of the superior happiness of the king over that of the tyrant 
(Tr. 278; 587 C, D, E). See also State. This number 729 with one 
added is the double of 365, the days in a year (Tr. 279; 588 A). 
Pain and pleasure will reign in the state, in place of Jaw and reuson, 

¢ if the poets Be allowed to remain in it (Tr. 297; 607 A, B). 

Painful, those movements which do violence to nature may be so termed, 
while those which restore her to herself are termed pleasurable 
(Tr. vi. 160; Tim. Loer. 100 B). 
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Painter finds it easier to paint landscapes than portraits of men. The 
pictures of painters tht have for their subject divine or celestial 
bodies easily ‘satisfy, in that these last seem to those who look at 
them to be adequately represented, and we shall also see, that as to 
land, mountains, rivers, woods, the sky, and all that moves to and 
fro in it, we ar@content, if the artist is able to copy them indiffer- 
ently so far as resemblance goes. Further, we neither criticise nor 
arraign what is painted, as knowing nothing exactly about such re- 
presentations, but put up with an indistinct and deceptive sketch of 
them, oniaypadia 8 doapet cal drarnr@ xpdbueba wep) abrd. When, 
however, any one tries to paint our bodies, as we quickly perceive 
what is wanting, in consequence of our attention having been always 
called thereto, we become severe judges, where the artist does not 
faithfully render every minute resemblance. It is the same in 
reasonings. We are content with what is spoken of heavenly and 
divine things, even though barely probable, but we scrutinize with 
precision mortal and human things (Tr. ii. 414; Critias, 107 C, D, 
E); painters do not draw or model objects as they are, but as they 
appear under the laws of perspective, the proportions not being real 
but apparent. It is the same with some departments of sculpture 
(Tr. iii. 183; Sophist, 236 A). The painter who delineates gods and 
heroes totally unlike what they should be (Tr. ii. 58; Rep. 377 
E); painters who paint goat-stags (Tr. 174; 488 A); the painter will, 
like the man who plans a commonwealth, try to make his ideal 
better than what can be rcalised in practice; weseek to know what 
righteousness and the just man are, but we are not bound to discover 
more than the nearest approach to this standard. Think you thata 
man would be a less excellent painter who, wher he wanted to paint 
a pattern of what the most beautiful man should be, crowded all 
into his canvas that might contribute to realise his ideal, though he 
could nowhere find such # man? (Tr. 158; 472 D),. 

Palamedes of Elea, supposed to represent Zeno the Eleate, who is said 
to have made by his art, like to appear unlike, one to appear many, 
bodies at rest to be in motion (Tr. i. 339; Phsedr. 261 D); delight of 
meeting him in the other world (Tr. 28; Apol. 41 A). 

Pan, prayer addressed to him for the boon of internal beauty, consist- 
ency, and moderation (Tr. 360; Phedr. 279 C). 

Panathenaic festival, at which the embroidered robe, or wéwAos, was 
borne in procession to the Acropolis (Tr. i. 463; Eythyp. 6 B; oo 
tii. 408; Parm. 127 B). 

Parasite, a monster and great bane (Tr. i. 315; Phedr. 240 B). 

wdpepyos, casual, by the way as a mere concomitant (Tr. i. 95; 
Phed. 91 A). 
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Parent may be known by its being provided with the means of suck- 
ling its young (Tr. iv. 189, 190; Menex. 237 E); after the duties of 
piety to the gods follow those due to living parents, seeing it is but 
right for a man to repay the first and greatest and oldest of all obli- 
gations, and to think that all his property belongs to those who begot 
and reared ham, thus repaying the interest of tat capital which 
they laid out in fostering care and painful labour for his good. We 
must address them with respect, bear their anger calmly, and honour 
them with moderate and appropriate obsequies at death, taking care 

to decorate their tombs on the aniversary of that event (Tr. v. 142; 

Laws, 717 B, C, D, FE); no image is more revered by the gods than 

that of a parent or ancestor worn-out by age, nor is there a more 

powerful intercessor. Wondrous surely is the pre-eminence of these 
living parental statues over those wrought in stone. The former 

When ministered to by us, being in life, do on each occasion pray 

with us, and when dishonoured render those prayers inefficacious. 

Mere lifeless representations do neither. So that if a man used 

rightly his father and grandfather and all such, he would have in 

possession the most operative of all statues for the effecting a god- 

beloved lot in life (Tr. 486 to 488; 931 A, C, D, E). 

Parmenides spoken of (Tr. i. 382; Theat. 152 FE); he puts Love in 
place of Necessity (Tr. iii. 519; Symp. 195 C); he reminds Socrates 
of his youth, and that Philosophy has not yet encircled him in her 
embrace (Tr. iii. 408; Parm. 130 E). 

ParMENIDES, See Summary, page 157. 

Party spirit, those in the ascendant become such vehement partizans 
that they concede no share ofeoffice to the beaten faction, neither to 
the men themselyes, nor to their children. Those are no polities 
nor just laws that have not been instituted for the good of the whole 
state incommon. All those which have been scttled for the advan- 
tage of a party are states of faction (Tr. v. 137; Laws, 715 A, B). 

Passion, the limits of virtue and vice depend largely on our being in- 
different to, or wholly ruled by our passions (Tr. vi. 165; Tim. Loer. 
103 A). 

Patroclus loved by Achilles, not, as Eschylus says, Achilles by Patro- 
clus (Tr. iii. 490; Symp. 180 A). 

Peace. “ No one can be an approved lawgiver unless he enjoins war 
for the sake of peace, rather than peace for the sake of war’' (Tr. v. 
7; Laws, 628 D, EB). 

Pegasi (Tr. i. 363, 304; Pheedr. 229 D). 

Pelops, so called becéuse he could only see what was near, the object 
of revenge (Tr. iii. 305; Cratyl. 395 C). 

Penalty of injustice is not flogging or death, which are sometimes 
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evaded, but what is more inevitable (Tr. i. 411, 412; Themt. 176 D), 
viz., the being conformed in life to the depraved standard of the un- 
just man (Tr. 412; 175 E); it is a man’s being made miserable in 
himself (ib.), and continuing to maintain the same character and 
associations in the world to come (Tr. 412; 177 A). 

Penelope, the wele of, alluded to, as figurative of a retregression (Tr. i. 
87; Pheed. 84 A). 

Penny reading, sce Tr, iii. 283, 284; Cratyl. 384 B. 

Perception. said to fail from insufficient force. “ Of the internal organs, 
some are for nutriment, others for preservation. Of the movements 
originated from without some gre conveyed to the thinking seat of 
sensibility, while others not falling under perception, fail to be felt, 
either hecause the bodies which are the subject of them are of too 
earthy a mould, or that the impressions are too weak” (Tr. vi. 160; 
Tim. Lovr. 100 B). He does not specially notice our not perceiving 
most of the functional involuntary operations, but these are not 
movements obviously originated from without, except so far as they 
depend on light and air. The man is compelled to understand 
according to what are called appearances, resulting from many per- 
&eptions blended into one in the rational process, and this is 8 re- 
collection of those things which our soul formerly beheld when it 
journeyed with deity and disregarded what we now say exists, and 
looked with ardent gaze on true existence (Tr. i. 325; Phedr. 249 
B); we shall want to inquire the nature of perception prior to that 
of memory (Tr. iv. £7; Phileb. 33 C); the soul and body then 
being acted on and stirred in common in one and the same experi- 
ence is what you would probably nagne perception (Tr. 48; 34 A); 
perception and the thing or appearance perceived spring from motion 
active and passive (Tr. i. 386; Thest. 156 A, B, C); according to 
Theetetus perception is knowledge or science (Tr. 392 ; 160 D), and 
sight (Tr. 396, 397; 164 A); the power of perception of each man 
is his own individual property (Tr. 400; 166 D); it is asked, 
whether the perception of colours and sounds is the same in all, and 
whether cach has its appropriate sense in every case where a percep- 
tion is referred to body ? (Tr. 421; 184 D, FE); there is no inter- 
change of function between the several sense organs (Tr. 422; 185 
A); sounds and colours both exist under relations of sameness and 
difference with themsclves (ib.); they are collectively two, but sepa- 
rately one (Tr. 422; 185 B); but how do we comprehend what is 
common to them and to all other things? (Tr. 4222185 B, C); ié 
must be by some third faculty, not hearing or sight (Tr. 422; 185 
B). In dreaming and states of disease and madness or abnormal 
conditions of hearing and seeing, our sensations are utterly false, 
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and often correspond to no real existence (Tr. 388; 158 A); how, 
then, can we prove that we are not dreaming even while we talk, or 
what is the criterion which assures us we are not asleep? (Tr. 389; 
158 B,C, D); aman in health, too, has different perceptions from the 
same man ill. Sweetness and bitterness arise to the same percipient, 
from the sante outer cause, according to his state ¢Tr. 390, 391; 159 
B, C, D, E; 160 A,B); allis relative, nor must we say that anything 
exists or is produced of itself (Tr. 392; 160 C); if the opinion that 
results from perception is only true to the individual who experiences 
it, why need we pay heavy fees to Protagoras? We need not confute 
any man’s whims or fancies, if the truth of Protagoras is true (Tr. 
394; 161 FH; 162 A). 

Pericles possessed of elevation of mind and universal perfection of 
accomplishment, in addition to splendid natural abilities (Tr. i. 348, 
849; Phadr. 269 E); he advised the building of the middle wall at 
Athens (Tr. 147; Gorg. 455 E); did he not corrupt the Athenians ? 
(Tr. 219; 515 E; 516 A); said to have made them butt and bite 
and kick (Tr. 220; 516 A). 

Perjury. “It is a truly a sad thing to know that asto the many legal 
suits that take place in the city, nearly half those who engage in 
them are perjured, in consequence of the facility with which associ- 
ations are formed at the mess-table and in other societies and private 
clubs ” (Tr. v. 511; Laws, 948 E). 

Permanency and fixity are requisite for knowledge, for how otherwise 
can we have any assurance respecting things? (Tr. iv. 95, 96; Phileb. 
59 D.) 

Perpetual sleep of death, spoken of as a gain (Tr.i. 28; Apol. 40 0, 
D, E). c « 

Perseverance, its value; since we have once taken the matters in hand 
there is no flinching till we get to the end of them (Tr. iii. 190; 
Statesm. 257 C). 

Persian monarchs trace their genealogy through Achsmenes up to 
Zeus. Their splendour, riches, and lavishness described. Their 
mode of rearing the heir to the throne (Tr. iv. 343, 344; Alcib. I. 
121 B, O, D, EB). 

Perspective, its effects clearly alluded to: ‘“‘ Those who fashion or paint 
great objects do not keep the true proportions. Were they to 
do so with regard to beautiful objects you know that the parts above 
would appear too small, and those below too large, from our being 

© nearer the one and farther from the other. The artists therefore let 
the truth alone ahd paint only according to appearances, ao as to 
render them beautiful” (Tr. iii. 133; Sophist, 236 A; 285 FE). Ine 
drawing, however, the reverse would seem to be the fact, that if we 
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made the more distant portions equal to the real object they would 
look too large, but it gs the practice in lofty works of sculpture or 
those set at great height above the eye to exaggerate some of the 
dimensions, to allow for foreshortening, or the eye not being favour-— 
ably situated. 

Persuasion is ofttwo kinds, the one causing belief without knowledge, 
the other producing knowledge or science (Tr. i. 145; Gorg. 454 E); 
persuasion among the ill-informed is better accomplished by the ig- 
norant man than by the well-informed (Tr. 150; 459 A); the being 
able to persuade the judges in the law courts, the senators in the 
senate, and the Ecclesiasts in the Ecclesia, is in truth the greatest 
good, at the same time the cause of freedom to men themselves, and 
also of their being able to rule others, according to Gorgias (Tr. 142, 
143; 452 D); even the physician and master of the schools will 
through it become your slave and the very money-lender (Tr. 143; 
452 E); can you, asks Socrates, say more of rhetoric than that it is 
for the sake of causing persuasion in the souls of the hearers? (Tr. 
143; 453 A); is rhetoric the only art that persuades? does not 
arithmetic and he who teaches it persuade? (Tr. 144; 453 E); de- 

* clared to be the art of teaching what is just and unjust in the courts 
of law and popular assemblies (Tr. 144; 454 A); persons who have 
learned and been convinced are persuaded (Tr. 145, 146; 454 KE); 
rhetoric appears to be that which produces a trusting persuasion, 
but not scientific instruction (Tr. 146; 455 A); examples of persua- 
sion effected by Themistocles and Pericles (Tr. 147; 455 E; 456A); 
sick men persuaded to take their medicine better by the rhetor than 
by the physician (Tr. 147; 456 B)¢ he will beat all competitors by 
this power (Tr. 147; 456 @); the abuse ofean art no argument 
against its use (Tr. 147; 456 C); rhetoric excels other arts in per- 
suasion (Tr. 148; 457 A), but it docs not on this account lessen the 
necessity for medical men or other professions and arts (Tr. 148; 
457 B); Socrates desires to know whether this power of persuasion 
is operative further than on the crowd and those who are deficient in 
knowledge (Tr. 150; 459 A); only among the masses is the ignorant 
man more persuasive than the man who knows his own art, so that 
persuasion is after all but a machinery by which the ignorant man 
appears to know more than the well-informed (Tr. 151; 459 C, D). 

Puzpon. See Summary, page 17. 

Przprvus. See Summary, page 60. 

Phenomenal world of each man is different (Tr. i. 400; Theet. 166 D); 
what is phenomenal does not rightly represent objects. Thus they 
look larger when near, less when more remote, a stick will seem to 
be bent when part is immersed in water, and a dexterous employ- 
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ment of coloured shading will make a flat surface look convex or 
concave (Tr, ii. 292, 295; Rep. 602 C; 6Q5 B); painting appeals 
only to the phenomenal, being the art of sketching shadows, and 
cajoles us. Thus it draws on our love of wonder, and the only anti- 
dote and counteractive for this is the art of numbering, measuring, 
weighing, whigh overrules it (Tr. 292; 602 D); thi art is in other 
words reasoning, which rectifies all disputcs arising out of mere 
appearance. That which is opposed to reasoning is akin to what is 
base in us, a principle which at once lowers the pretensions of paint- 
ing and the imitative arts (Tr. 292, 293; 602 E; ¢03 A, B); sight 
gives us contradictory impressions about the same objects, and this 
is the case too with the imaginative faculty in the soul, which leads 
us to entertain contradictory opinions, the soul being, by what has 
been admitted, full of contradictions (Tr. 293; 603 C, D). 
Phanosthenes of Andros, one of three foreigners named as having been 
generaly of Athenian armies (Tr. iv. 307; Ion, 541 C). 
Puitests. See Summary, page 174. 
Philosopher represented as having wings which he had previously lost, 
but as first in rank of those who fall to earth ‘Tr. i. 324; Pheedr. 
248 C, D, E,; the philosopher may recover his wings in three thot- 
sand years (Tr. 325; 249 A, B); only the philosopher thus regains 
early posscssion of his wings, but is deemed mad by the multitude 
(Tr. 325, 326; 249 C, Dj; dwells on primal truths, by diligent 
exercise of memory becomes thoroughly initiated, and stands off from 
human pursuits and is inspired (ib.); he recalls his earlier simple, 
unchangeable, and joyous visions when pure and divested of body 
(Tr. 326; 250 B, C); said of philosophers that they trifle, and men 
are spoken of with gontempt who indylge astronomical fooleries (Tr. 
iv. 419, 420; Riv. 132 B); the party questioned declares that ho will 
no longer deem himsclf a man when he accounts philosophizing 
disgraceful (Tr. 420; 133 B). As Solon observes— 


“ While age creeps on I’m always learning much,’ 


so one who acts the philosopher should be always acquiring (Tr. 
422; 133 C). Socrates asks, “Do you imagine philosophy to be only 
a beautiful thing, or is it also a Good?’ Here he takes occasion to 
praise the moderate above the many (Tr. 424; 184 D); the philo- 
sopher need not be supposed to know each art like the professor of 
it, but only reguires to be able to take a general grasp of it and to 
ke the wisest of the bystanders (Tr.425; 135 D); this is always to 
obtuin the second pfize in all arts (Tr. 426; 136 A); is the philoso- 
pher a useful or useless person, seeing he is second in knowledge? 
(Tr. 427; 13g B, C); would a man in a storm at sea trust to the 
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philosopher rather than the captain? (Tr. 427; 136 D); to busy 
oneself about manual,arts and to live fussing, and peering into small 
details, or cramming oneself with superficial acquirements, is not to 
play the philosopher (Tr. 428; 187 B). Without general knowledge 
& man can neither know himself nor others. There is ® common 
virtue in king, tyrant, statesman, steward, master, moderate and 
just man. Will it not be discreditable to the philosopher, not to be 
able to follow what the physician says or to confer about what is 
uttered by a judge or king or the several classes just named ? (Tr. 
429, 430; 138 A to D), and should he not be a good arbiter among 
friends? To be a philosopher is different from being erudite, or 
mechanical (Tr. 431; 1388 E; 189 A). The philosopher must rule 
mankind; the race of men will never cease from evils till those who 
possess the chief power in states philosophize truly with divine help 
(Tr. iv. 502; Epist. vii. 326 A, B); philosopher, who is synonymous 
with the virtuous man, is favourably judged in Hades (Tr. i. 231; 
Gorg. 526 C); his domain is that of wonder (Tr. i. 385, 386; Thest. 
155 D); he is contrasted with the knowing man of the world (Tr. 
408, 409; Theat. 173 C, D, E; 174 A, B,C); he knows nothing of 
*electioncering, nor of the forum, nor of common scandal (ib.); his 
body has its lair in t.e city, but his mind is measuring what is 
under the earth or among the stars and the things of the universe 
(ib.); story of Thales (Tr. 409; 174 A, B,C); he hasa contemptuous 
opinion of a few acres of land, or of a line of ancestors, but thinks of 
them in contrast with the whole earth, or the myriads of predeces- 
sors, kings, begyurs, barbarians, slaves, who handed down the suc- 
cession of his race ‘Tr. 409, £10; Iv4 Ek; 175 A); his transcendent 
superiority when truth and,justice are the question (Tr. 410; 175 
>, D); he knows how to dispose the folds of his robe, the harmony 
of language, and how to hymn the true life of gods and men (Tr. 
411; 175 1); he is divine though not a god, and not easy to distin- 
guish (Tr. iii. 103, 104; Sophist, 216 C); is the philosopher one with 
sophist and statesmen? (Tr. 104; 217 A); he is different from the 
sophist (Tr. 161; 253 E); be is one who clings to the existent, and 
is readily seen from the dazzling splendour in which he. moves, 
though the crowd does not endure to gaze on the divine (Tr. 162; 
254 A); the philosopher ought not to fear death (Tr. i. 66; Phed. 67 
D, E; 68 A); it is absurd if he alone should exhibit this fear when 
brave men who are not philosophers face it (Tr. 67; 68 D,; philoso- 
phers are initiated worshippers, not wand-bearers in the mysterées 
of truth (Tr. 68; 69 C, D); they only attain to the gods, and are 
careless of the loss of money and civic honour (Tr. 85; 82 C); the 
philosopher does not resist the release of his soul from its bodily 
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prison (Tr. 86; 88 B); he is eager for the whole of wisdom (Tr. ii. 
161; Rep. 475 B); he is the only fit ruler (Tr. 159, 160; 473 C, D, 
E; 474 A, B, C. See Tr, iv. 502; Epist. vii. 326 A, B, quoted above. 
He is one who has an unquenchable thirst for information (Tr. ii. 
161, 162; Rep. 475 C); who are not philosophers (ib.); flighty and 
feather-heade® persons who let out their ears to hiré, for shows and 
trumpery, are only would-be philosophers (Tr. 162; 475 D, E); the 
true are to be distinguished from the false, just as in any other case 
(Tr. 163; 476 A); there may be in common men fondness for colour 
and form, while the mind is unable to appreciate the nature of the 
beautiful, which is the lot of the few (Tr. 163; 476 B, C); he who 
only knows beauty in the concrete, dreams (Tr. 163; 476 C, D), or 
mistakes the resemblance of it for the reality (ib.); the true philo- 
sopher possesses yvdun, the would-be, only 5é6fa. Those who em- 
brace things as they really are in the abstract are alone philoso- 
phers and not philodoxers (Tr. 168; 480 A); the philosophers have 
to do with the fixed and invariable (Tr. 169, 170; 484 B); persons 
unable to scrutinize or discriminate well are as it were blind (Tr, 
170; 484); philosophers seek the ever-subsistent not the decaying, 
and the former in its entirety (Tr. 171, 160; 485 B; 474 ©); they 
are truth-loving and haters of lies (Tr. 171; 485 C); sham philoso- 
phers are distinguished from true by secking pleasure of body, not’ 
of soul (Tr. 171; 485 D); they do not fear death as dreadful (Tr. 
171; 486 B); nor do they love money (Tr. 172; 485 E); the philo- 
sopher cannot be one who is a coward (Tr. 172; 486 B), nor a 
boaster, nor breaker of pledges, but one who is just and gentle, not 
incommunicable nor fierce, artd is also quick at learning (ib.); no 
one who learns with pain or who is forgetful is such (Tr. 172; 486 
C); he who is museless and informal will be out of measure. Then 
the qualities opposed to this in the philosophic ruler are enumerated 
(Tr. 172; 486 D; 487 A); Adimantus objects that philosophers are 
useless in states (Tr. 173 ; 487 D, E); how is it true, then, that states 
will never cease from ills for lack of them ? (See Tr. 159; 473 B.) The 
answer is expressed in a simile (Tr. 174; 488 A); the hardships of 
the men of virtue both severe and incongruous, like ideal or pictorial 
combinations of goat and stag (ib.); comparison with the case of 
scientific ships’ captains called star-gazers and boobies by their 
rebellious crews (Tr. 174, 175; 488 B, C, D, E); it is not wonderful 
that philosophers are not honoured, the wonder would be greater if 
“they were (Tr. 175; 489 A); they are useless in the opinion of the 
many (Tr. 175; 488 B); the wise captain does not entreat his crew, 
por does the wise man fawn on the rich (ib.); yet both, however 
poor or riek they may be, have recourse to a physician when sick 
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(Tr. 175; 489 C); however they may be sneered at as useless and 
- transcendentalists, they are on a par in this respect with the scien- 
tific pilots (ib.); the worst slur brought on philosophy is by those 
who pretend to pursue it (Tr. 176; 489 D); depravity of such (Tr. 
176; 490 A); the pursuit of reality with unblunted mental edge is 
again recurred to, as characterising true philosophers (Tr. 176; 490 
A, B); detestation of falsehood (Tr. 177; 490 C); recapitulation of 
their virtues and the objections to their uselessness and alleged vile- 
ness, and examination into the grounds of these assertions (Tr. 177; 
490 D); few are complete philosophers (Tr. 177; 491 A); there are 
others, again, who in attempting to imitate what is beyond their 
power ‘bring a reproach upon the name (ib.); even courage and 
moderation or their synonymes, fortitude and temperance, may lead 
the soul astray (Tr. 177; 491 B); 80, too, it is with beauty, wealth, 
strength (Tr. 178; 491 C), particularly if they fall like good seed 
into bad ground (Tr. 178; 491 D); the best gifts with bad culture 
produce the worst effects (ib.); noble souls badly educated are pre- 
eminently bad (Tr. 178; 491 E); the philosopher, if he gets good 
instruction and is reared in a soil fitting for him, will arrive at all 
* virtue, but not otherwise, unless God help him (Tr. 178; 492 A); 
the philosophers are, when young men, corrupted by the sophists 
(Tr. 179; 492 B, C); the marks of a philosopher are the faculty of 
acquiring easily, memory, courage, magnanimity (494 B; see also 
Tr. 176, 177; 490 A, B, C, D); he is desired when he grows older 
for the conduct of public affairs (ib.); the adulation offered the young 
aspirant, if like Alcibiades he is handsome, noble, and wealthy (Tr. 
181; 494 C); his exaggerated hopas and lofty airs (Tr. 182; 494 D); 
will he believe, when told that he has no undgrstanding ? (ib.); he 
will be intrigued aguinst to prevent his passing over to the service of 
philosophy (Tr. 182; 494 E); partial endowments fatal (Tr. 182; 
495 A, B), and mischievous (ib.); only a very small band prove to 
be genuine (Tr. 183; 496 B); the great soul of a philosopher spoken 
of as undervaluing and overlooking state distinctions, while a small 
section have deserted renown in other arts to become philosophers 
(ib.); feeble health has induced others, like Theages, to abandon 
politics for the pursuits of wisdom (Tr. 183, 184; 496 C); he who 
has tasted the bliss of being a philosopher, and is free from the mad- 
ness of the many, keeps out of the storm of dust and spray, where he 
will perish before he can be of use, and is glad if he can live his 
time here without injustice and die in good hope (Tr. 184; 4960, 
E); the populace are incredulous because they have never seen o 
consummately virtuous statesman (Tr. 186; 498 E); there is no 
perfect state unless it be the one ruled by the true philosopher (Tr. 
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187; 499 B; see 473, 474, quoted above; also Epist. vii. 326 A, B); 
or one ruled by an inspired dynast (Tr. 187; 499 B); philosophers 
will look to realities, not to petty interests and passions; they will 
be conformed to the likeness of that after which they reach, and 
become the patterns of an order all but divine, to men (Tr. 188; 500 
C); if these pl¥losophers study to render men’s morels conformable 
to divine stundards, will not men be reconciled to them? (Tr. 188 to 
190; 500 B, C, D,E; 501 C); comparison made between them, and é 
painters painting a pattern on a pure ground, and obliterating and 
putting in and retouching their colours till they have perfectly suc- 
ceeded in their design (Tr. 189; 501 B); popular opposition over- 
come (Tr. 190; 501 C, D); at the sight of the splendid picture (ib.), 
the populace altogether convinced (ib.); philosophers must be 
supreme, if ills are to cease (Tr. 190, 173, 159, 161; 501 E; 487 D, 
E; 473, 474); it is difficult but not impossible for the offspring of 
kings and dynasts to be philosophers (Tr. 190,191; 502 A, B, ©); 
they are the only reliable custodians ‘Tr. 191; 503 B); the qualifi- 
cations seldom all found naturally in one individual (ib.); sharp and 
retentive minds are often unstable and impetuous (Tr. 192; 503 C); 
solid and trustworthy tempers often too drowsy (‘I'r. 192; 503 D)’;; 
these qualitications must be tested by severe application (Tr. 192; 
503 E); what are the severe studies in which they are to be 
exercised ? (Tr. 192; 504 A); the philosopher is not always to live 
learning, as if in the Islands of the Blest (Tr. 207, 208; 519 C); he 
must descend again into the gloom of the cavern and help his old 
fellow-captives (Tr. 207; 518 D); this is doing philosophers no 
wrong, since the geueral good ds to be consulted (Tr. 208; 519 E); 
they are not to do ag they like but to watch over other matters. In 
foreign states they may spring up spontaneously and not be com- 
pelled to pay the price of their rearing, but in our model state we 
have begotten them as leaders and emperor bees of the swarms, and 
they must re-enter the gloom and so be better able to discriminate 
the shadows when accustomed to the darkness (Tr. 208, 209; 520A, 
B, C); philosophers will not refuse to share the labours of the com- 
munity, or require to be always living aloft in the sublime atmo- 
sphere of philosophy (Tr. 209; 520 D); the philosopher is proved to 
be as closely related to the happiest form of government and ruler, 
viz. the kiugly, as the victim of low desires and views is to that of 
the most wretched form, tyranny and the tyrannic ruler (Tr. 270 to 
478; 580 C to 587 E. See also articles Pain, Pleasure, State. In 
the Sophist, Plato proposed to consider the nature of the Philosopher 
as well as the Statesman and Sophist, the second and ‘third having 
been treated of in the two dialogues bearing those titles. The first 
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he did not execute, and it is possible he considered that this had 
been done sufficiently i in what he has advanced on the subject in the 
references given above. . 

Philosophic or philomathic, the bhitenicis or philotimic, and the philo- 
chrematic or philocerdic, are three divisions of human nature (Tr. ii. 
271; Rep. 581,A, B); the philosophic temper prcduces mildness, 
but when pushed too far it may give rise to effeminacy, and it 
ought to be possessed by our guardians under due restrictions and 
adaptations (Tr. 93; 410 E); it is not fond of untruth (Tr. 170; 485 
A); it has nothing about it that is illiberal, but grasps in their 
totality things human and divine, and is too magnanimous to value 
human life greatly (Tr. 171; 486 A). 

Philosophical discussions, the pleasure and profit of them sdkou of 
(Tr. iii. 475; Symp. 173 C). 

Philosophizing is a study of death (Tr. i. 475; Phed. 80 E,. 

Philosophy is the stable and faithful and sound, all other ingenious 
qualities and tendencies may be rightly termed pretentious clever- 
nesses (Tr. iv. 548; Epist. x. 358C,; philosophy is decried by the in- 
terlocutor as dangerous, though doubtless graceful (Tr. i. 182; Gorg. 
484 C); said to make men awkward and ridiculous in state or other 
emergencies (Tr, 182, 183; 484 D, EK; 485 D, E; 486 A); its exhi- 
bitions in the law courts (Tr. 407; Themwt. 172 C, D); the value of 
early philosophical ‘discipline admitted, but not suited to maturer 
age (Tr. 182; Gorg. 485 A); its want of savoir faire in matters of 
the world, and its lack of common sense well sketched in the person 
of Socrates (Tr. 184; 486 B); it will help a man to dwell in an 
empty house, and to forfeit many good things (Tr. 184; 486 C); 
description of the power of philosophy over a apul bound and glued 
to the body (Tr. 86; Phad. 82 E; 83 A); philosophy represented as 
deserted and incomplete, and as bereft of kindred; is declared to be 
disgraced and reproached through the worthlessness or wickedness 

- of those who range themselves nominally on her side (Tr. ii. 182; 
Rep. 495 C); trumpery persons, seeing her deserted but full of noble 
titles and ornamental adjuncts, abandon their own insignificant arts 
in order to pursue her, like those fugitives from gaols who take refuge 
in sanctuaries . T'r. 183; 495 D); imperfect natures are eager for the 
rank she confers, though their souls have been crushed and debili- 
tated by low pursuits (ib.); comparison with the monied artizan 
seeking to marry his master’s daughter (Tr. 183; 495 E); the issue 
of such a marriage is vile and does not partake of true intelligence 
(Tr. 183; 496 A); ill-health may lead to the choice of philosophy as 
® pursuit, or demonic suggestion, as in the case of Socrates (Tr. 184 ; 
496 C); no existing state is adapted to the philosophic nature 
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(Tr. 185; 497 B); therefore she is distorted, grows out of shape, and is 
conquered by the bad soil in which she is planted (ib.); she will 
ghine forth divinely in a pre-eminently good polity (Tr. 185; 497C); 
how is a state to handle philosophy so as not to be destroyed? (Tr. 
185; 497 D); this must be done in a way opposite to what is done now 
(Tr. 185; 497,E); the study abandoned now at the, critical moment, 
when reasoning has just been brought into action; or, on the other 
hand, where the young are induced to listen, they think too exclu- 
sively about her, and become good for nought in old age (Tr. 186; 
498 A); in youth the body is to be prepared for philosophy by every 
appliance for promoting its vigour; after this the soul is to be exer- 
cised ; and when the period of effective strength for war and politics 
is gone by, then philosophy is to be the sole business of mature life 
(Tr. 186; 498 B, C); she is an outwork for our safety in the life to 
come (Tr. 186; 498 D); incredulity of the mass of mankind on this 
point ‘ib.); true philosophy is the only thing that despises political 
ascendancy and is fit to be entrusted with rule (Tr. 209; 521 B); 
description of a return into the sunshine of reality, out of the cavern’s 
gloom (Tr. 209, 210; 521 C); from Hades to the Gods (ib.); what is 
the scientific doctrine that draws the soul from mere generation, or 
becoming, to essential being? (Tr. 210; 521 D); this is not gymnas- 
tics (Tr. 210; 521 E), nor music (Tr. 210; 522 A,B), but numbers, 
arithmetic, or computation (Tr. 211; 522 C); philosophy as now 
handled looks earthwards rather than upwards (T'r. 218; 529 A); 
it is not to be pursued exclusively by rulers (Tr. 225, 226; 535 D); 
but if unsound rulers are chosen she will be heaped with disgrace 
(Tr. 226; 536 B, C); Socrates, too, is indignant at the supposed in- 
gult offered to her (Tr. 226; 536 C); is the possession of science (Tr. 
iii. 78, 74; Euthyd. 288 D). : 

phy, literally the region of the heart as the seat of the emotional 
soul, often used for mind, though not much by Plato, in this sense. 
It is cognate with a family of words, such as &ppwy, eFppwr, oddpwv; 
whence adpocivn, eippooivn, cwhpooivn; also pévnus, temper of 
mind, pride; ¢pdvnots, intelligence, knowledge of truth; gpoviyos, 
wise and thoughful, and generally connected with what is dyads, 
or cddpwy, or éemorhuwy; also with dpove, to think, to ponder on; 
dpovr{s, anxious thought ; gpovtitw, to meditate, to be solicitous for. 

Phrensy, a man init. The question is asked whether arms belonging 
to one thus affected should be restored to him? (Tr. ii. 7; Rep. 


s, by some rendered “knowledge of truth.” See its etymology 
from opis vénois (Tr. iii. 337; Cratyl. 411 D). It is said to 
virtue effective: “In a word, do not all the enterprises and 
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efforts of the soul end in happiness when intelligence is 
present and takes the lead, and in the opposite, when folly takes the 
rein?” (Tr. 32; Mend 88 C,D; 89 A). « 

Phrygian harmonies are to be retained along with Dorian, which 
excite a brave man to enthusiasm (Tr. ii. 80; Rep. 399 A}; they 
are styled forqjble (Tr. 81; 399 ©). 

Physic, is it what is desired by him who calls for it, or the health it 
procures? (Tr. i. 160; Gorg. 467 D); it is the science of the erotics 
of the body or its natural requirements, that of impletion and deple- 
tion (Tr. iii. 501; Symp. 186 C); is a necessary evil .commensurate 
with defects in our mode of living (Tr. ii. 87; Rep. 405 A); its 
remedies are emetics, purges, cautery, the knife, diet, keeping the 
head warm (Tr. 88; 406 D); impletion and depletion (Tr. 89; 
407 D); charms and amulets (Tr. 109; 426 A). 

Physician. There is a curious passage in the Laws which we will 
quote as a whole: “There being both slaves and freemen who are 
sick in our towns, a servile class of doctors, or nearly so, for the most 
part prescribe for the slaves, gadding about or gossiping in the dis- 
pensaries, and none of such practitioners either gives or receives any 

eaccount of each patient, or the several diseases of his fellow domes- 
tics, but orders what his experience suggests, as if thoroughly con- 
versant with the cases, while he goes in full confidence as though 
his authority was abaolute, bounding about from one sick servant to 
another, and thus relieves his master physician from any superin- 
tendence of these humbler patients. But the freeman’s or gentle- 
man’s doctor for the most part heals and inspects the maladies of the 
free, scrutinizing these from the, first symptoms and classifying 
them according to their nature, besides confer ring with the sufferer 
and his friends at the same “time. Thus he learns something from 
the patient, and also, as far as he is able, instructs himself personally, 
nor does he lay down the course of treatment till he has first con- 
vinced his patient of its expediency. Having thus rendered him 
submissive by persuasion, he finishes by trying to restore him to 
health ” (Tr. v. 146, 147; Laws, 720 B, C, D, E). Again he says: 
“We made no unsuitable comparison when we likened those who are 
put under laws to slaves attended by slave doctors, for we may be 
well assured of this, that a medical empiric who exercised his art 
without reasoning about it, if he found a freeman’s doctor chatting 
with his gentlemanly patient, conversing in all but philosophic 
language with him, and touching on all the symptdins of his disqase 
from their commencement, recapitulating alsoehe natural properties 
of bodies, would laugh violently outright, and would not express 
himself otherwise than men of.his stamp are ready to do to most 
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so-called physicians. He would say ‘ Blockhead, you are not curing 
the sick man, but putting him under a course of instruction, as if he 
needed to become a doctor, and not to be stored to health’” (Tr. 
359, 360; 857 C, D, E). Physicians are said not to treat the part 
affected topically, but to aim at bettering the whole constitution of 
the patient; they strive to put the whole head igto a good state 
rather than the eyes, and, the whole body rather than the head. In 
like manner, it is of little use to cure the body without the soul (Tr. 
iv. 117, 122; Charm. 156 A, B,E; 160A). Physicians and captains 
should be compelled to render an account of what they do (Tr. iii. 
258; Statesm. 209 A); the physician would die of starvation in 
competition with the cook, were the judgment to be left to unrea- 
soning appetite (Tr. i. 156,157; Gorg. 464 B,C, EF); the supposition 
of a physician being accused by a cook before a number of boys as 
judges (Tr. 223; 521] E; 522 A); is the physician a grasper of fees 
or a healer of the sick? (Tr. ii. 18; Rep. 341 C); it is disgraceful 
that the clever descendants of Esculapius should have to name, not 
real diseases, but those which result from excess of living, such as 
catarrhs and dropsies, which are mere disturbances of the system, 
like lakes thrown into commotion by sudden blasts or torrents (Te. 
87; 405 D); the early physicians prescribed differently from the 
moderns, and left lingering diseases to themselves and nature, know- 
ing that in a state no one had time to be sick (Tr. 88; 406 A, B); 
the difference in this respect between the artizan and rich man (ib.; 
Tr. 88; 406 D); the former has no leisure to be sick (ib.); he either 
gets well or dies (Tr. 89; 406 E); even to the rich man this per- 
petual attention to bodily health is a hindrance (Tr. 89; 407 A); 
physicians ought not to be employed in cases of intemperance, how- 
ever tempting the fee (Tr. 90; 408 I9); ought not practitioners of 
great experience to be employed in the state? (Tr.90; 408C); they 
should have had intercourse from boyhood with all sorts of tempers 
and dispositions, and known in their own persons what bad health is 
(Tr. 91; 408 E); this last assertion is doubted (Tr. 91, 92; 409 A, B, 
C, D, E); physicians are to be established by law in states (Tr. 92; 
410 A); the subjects of bodily defects should be allowed quietly 
to die, while worse examples of active evil should be killed (ib.). 
Physics of Plato are principally contained in the Timeus, Timeus the 
Locrian, Critias, and Epinomis, but they crop up occasionally in the 
Republic ond Laws, and elsewhere. Some of them are interesting as 
ntaining theezerm of some modern theories, but others are mystical 
and make use of the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, as if endowed 
with a creating and disposing power. They will however for the 
snost part be forgotten by the side of his Ethics and Dialectics, and 
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serutiny into the meaning of general notions or abstracts, or the 
charms of his imagery,and style and casual illustrat on. In the last 
of these particulars few writers, ancient or modern, will compare with 
Plato, and few books are more readable or better sustain their 
interest even where the subject-matter is prectically worthless to us 
as a thing to Be adopted. 

Picked propositions and ornaments of style contrasted with the practice 
of calling things by their right names (Tr. i. 3; Apol. 17 B). 

Pig, spoken of playfully as a measure of all things (Tr. i. 393; Theet. 
161 C); alluded to as an objectionable sneer (Tr. 399; 166 C,. 

Pindar referred to (Tr. i. 301; Phadr. 227 B; Tr. iii. 11, 19, 20: 
Meno, 76 C; 81 A, B, Cj; also quoted (Tr. i. 408; The et. 173 E: 
Tr. ii. 141, 6; Rep. 1457 B; 331 A.. 

Pious are loved by the gods (Tr. iv. 59,60; Phileb. 39 E); to the 
pious true delineations are held up .by reason of their being 
beloved by the gods, put interrogatively in both cases (Tr. 60; 40 
B). See Righteousness, Holiness, Justice. 

Piping and dancing girls (Tr. i. 277; Protag, 347 D). 

Pirseus, the north wall of it adjoincd the place where criminals were 
* executed | Tr. 11. 125; Rep. 439 E:. 

Pisistratides, reference to the story of (Tr. iv, 439, 410; Hippareh. 
228 B). 

Pittacus referred to (Tr. i. 269, 270; Protag. 339 A, B, C, D; 
340 B). 

Places sacred to the Muses and Nymphs (Tr. i. 304; Pheedr. 230 B}. 

Planets. We are not to busy ourselves too deeply in scrutinizing causes 
because it is presumptuous and unhtly. The Greeks belie the great 
Gods, the sun, and moon, by asserting that they never follow the 
same track, and we add to them other stars, calling them planets. 
““By Zeus, O stranger, you say true, for [ have often during my life 
seen the evening and morning star and some others not moving in 
the same course, but altogether wandering, and we know that the 
sun and moon are continually so doing”’ (Tr. v. 306, 307; Laws, 821 
A, B,C). “The same planet is at one time the evening star, when 
it follows the sun go far off as not to be lost in the splendour of its 
rays, and at another the morning star, when it precedes and rises 
before him at daybreak. Venus then is often the morning star, in 
consequence of its orbit not greatly differing from thut of the sun, 
though not always, as many other stars and planetsgre so” (Tr. vi. 
154, 155; Tim. Locr. 95 E); out of the two tnotions, diurnal afid 
annual, the sun moves in « spiral (Tr. 156; 97 °C). Some account of 
the planetary spheres according to the views of Pythagoras and 
Plato, or at least the latter, though here the earth is nade the centre 
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of the universe, contrary to what is generally attributed to the former, 
will be found (Tr. ii. 306 to 308; Rep. 616,C to 617 C). Plato is 
supposed to have represented the view of the world taken by Philo- 
laus. How far the central fire of the earlier philosopher anticipated 
the doctrine of the sun being the centre of the universe does not 
appear. -In thé Phadrus we are told that ‘Ecrla the “hearth” or 
“central fire,” is alone in the house of the gods (Tr. i. 823; 247 A’. 
Professor Thompson says there is no foundation for the opinion that 
Pythagoras knew the true theory of the solar system. In the 
Timeeus, from Tr. ii. 338 to 343; 34 C to39 E, we get some of these 
speculations, where see Stallbaum’s notes. From Tr. 341 to 348; 
48 B to 39 E, the five plancts and the sun and moon, and their orbital 
revolutions, are spoken of, Again, in Timeeus the Locrian, the planets 
Mercury and Juno, otherwise Venus, are spoken of in their right 
order, as of equal velocity with the sun; and the sun is made to pro- 
duce day and night by revolving round the earth (Tr. vi. 154 to 157; 
Tim. Locr. 96 E to 97 E); where the earth is placed in the centre, 
and made the oldest, the foundation and basis of the system. See 
further Mr. Grote’s note to his Plato, iii. 454, who thinks that ogr 
author never gave expression to any view that contradicted that of the 
heliocentric position of the earth, though in the Epinomis some trace of 
the notion that the earth may revolve round a central universal axis 
would seem discoverable. With this may be compared what is said 
on the relative velocities of the orbs, and how the whole is turned on 
the spindle of necessity in the Fable of Er (Tr. ii. 306, 307; Rep. 
616 C to 617 C, alluded to above), where the spindle is said to have 
been driven right through the’eighth of the concentric spherical cups 
set like casks within one another, bwt the names of the sphercs are 
not enumerated. 

Plants and animals from roots and seeds, whether are they self-pro- 
duced without thought, or by a working deity ? (Tr. iii.180; Sophist, 
265 C). 

Pleasant and just. The speaker in the Laws would impose a fine on 
any one who dared say that bad men live pleasantly, or who drew a 
distinction between things as more advantageous than just. Which 
are the happier, those who live the juster or the pleasanter life? The 
question is absurd, for the good and the pleasant are the same (Tr. 
v. 58; Laws, 662 B,C, D); advantages of not separating the pleasant 
and just, or the good and beautiful (Tr. 59,60; 663 B); the same life 
Sxas been declared by the gods to be both most pleasant and best (Tr. 
62; 664 B,C). How are the pleasant and good the same? (Tr. i. 193, 
194; Gorg. 495 A). 

Pleasure ; why:ther is he who is conquered by pain, a bad man, or he 
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who is overcome by pleasure? (Tr. v.15; Laws, 683 E) ; adiscipline 
to enable men to bear up against pleasure, quite as necessary as one 
against pain (Tr. 17;°635 B, C, D); declared to be a good (Tr. iv. 3; 
Phileb. 11 B); what isit that makes all pleasures good? (Tr.7; 13 A, 
©); cannot be wholly a good if not unbounded both in number and 
degree (Tr. 97; 27 E); the different estimate gf it by different 
persons (Tr. 6; 12 ©, D); many pleasures are evil (Tr. 7; 13 A); 
laughable to term them good (Tr. 86; 54 E); intellect more akin to 
good than pleasure (Tr. 96; 60 B); how can pleasure be dissimilar 
to pleasure? (Tr. 6; 12 E); whether is intellect or pleasure best ? 
(Tr. 9, 23; 14 B; 20 C); is unbounded (Tr. 20; 18 E; 31 A); is 
not a good (Tr. 23; 20 C); nor is the existence of intellect or 
pleasure, to the exclusion of either, a good (Tr. 23, 24; 20 E); 
pleasure is threefold (Tr. 65, 66; 48 D); the pleasure of soul comes 
through memory and perception (Tr. 47; 33 C); shall we speak of 
pleasures and pains as true and false? (Tr. 52, 53; 36 Cj 86 E); 
how is pleasure only true, while opinions may be false? (Tr. 54, 55; 
37 B); pleasure belongs even to imaginary feelings as well as to real 
(Tr. 59; 39 C); has reference to things past, present, and future 
°(Tr. 59; 39 C); pleasure and pain arise from change to and from a 
normal state (Tr. 65; 43 C); pleasureis the absence of pain (Tr. 66 ; 
43 D); again, cannot be altogether one with it (Tr. 67,79; 44 A; 50 
BE; Tr. 79; 51 A); the greatest pleasures occur in disease (Tr. 69, 70 ; 
45 B, E); pleasure of rage, envy, &. (Tr. 73 to 78; 47 EH; 48 B; 
49 D; 50 A); of scratching (Tr. 72; 46 E); dying with pleasure 
(Tr. 73; 47 B); the pleasure of tragic and comic representation (Tr. 
74, 78; 48 A; 50 B); pleasure at, witnessing a frjend’s ignorance 
(Tr. 77; 50 A); of laughter (ib.); pleasure and pain in body and 
soul apart (Tr. 78; 50 D); the absolute pleasure of pure colours, 
sounds, smells (Tr. 80; 51 C, D); that of smell less divine than the 
rest (Tr. 80; 51E; Tr. ii. 274; Rep. 584 B); tho pleasure of acquir- 
ing knowledge (Tr. iv. 81; 52 B); is unknown to the crowd (ib.) ; 
small pleasures free from pain are better than great pleasures with it 
(Tr. 83; 53 C); pleasure is not a real Ens (Tr. 83; 53 C; Tr. ii. 
274; Rep. 584 A); pleasure is dependent on something else to which it 
clings for support (Tr. iv. 85; 54 C); belongs to the producible and 
_ changeable (Tr. 86; 54D); what it would be without recollection 
(Tr. 97; 60 D, E); when left to itself (Tr. 102; 63 B, C), pleasure 
acts as an obstacle and source of destruction to mind and its products 
(Tr. 103; 63 D, E); pleasure when pure is more akin to mind ¢Ir. 
103; 638 D, E; 64 A); that of health, virtue, and moderation is akin 
to mint (ib.); pleasure is not first nor second in rank (Tr. 106, 107; 
66 A); is known by contrast with pain (Tr. 43; 31 B). See also Art. 
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Pain and Pleasure. In themselves pleasures are said to be good 
(Fr. i. 282, 284; Protag. 351 E; 358 D); why they are evil (Tr. 
285; 354 D); to be mastered by them impNes ignorance (Tr. 289; 
357 E). Pleasure is defined to be what is agrecable to nature, and 
pain what is violent and contrary to it (Tr. ii.874.375; Tim. 64D); 
the love of inhprn pleasure is spuken of, as sometimgs in conflict with 
a desire for the best (Tr. i. 312; Pheedr. 237 D). Are pleasure and 
knowledge or science the same? (Tr.194; Gorg. 495 C) ; or pleasure 
and courage? (ib.; Tr. 194; 495 D); to be worsted by pleasure (Tr. 
iv. 468, 469; Cleit. 407 D); excesssive pleasure is the characteristic 
of insolence rather than moderation (Tr. ii. 85; Rep. 402 E); 
pleasure and pain again examined (Tr. 273; 583C,D); hunger and 
thirst (Tr. 275; 585 B). See also Tr. iv. 67, 68; Philebus,44A; 45 
B. 

Pluck, its value in keeping danger ata distance; men hold off from a 
deterfhined front (Tr. iii. 572; Symp. 221 A, B). 

Plural article referring to a participle in the singular (Tr.ii. 263 ; Rep. 
4573 Bb). 

Pluton (see Tr. i. 227; Gorg. 523 B), helmet of (Tr. ii. 302; Rep. 
G12 B). : 
Pliton. In the Cratylus this designation is regarded as borrowed from 
wAovros, “ wealth,” because riches are dug from the Earth. Hades 
takes its derivation from deidés, the unseen,” or “ unseemly,” and it 
is argued that Desire is a stronger bond than that of Necessity. This 
leads to further surmising that Pluton may take his title from his 
affluence of wisdum, and Hades from a verb of “knowledge.” The 
etymologies of the Cratylus arp usually word plays of this sort, and 
leave you a choice of alternatives. Names become thus only a text 

for fanciful suggestions (Tr. iii. 319, 320; Crat. 403 A, C, D, E). 
Poets are not to be trusted, nor the games and musical education of 
children to be left to them (Tr. v. 49; Laws, 656 C); corrupted by 
theatrical applause, which makes them write for the popular taste 
(Tr. 54; 659 C); donot the Cretans and Lacedeemunians compel their 
poets to pronounce the wise and just man happy in all cases? (Tr. 
56; 660 E); and tuinstruct youth in suitable rhythm and harmony ? 
(Tr. 57; 661 C); fine to be inflicted on all poeta who dare to speak 
of bad men being-happy (Tr. 58; 662 B,C); the pocts jumble all 
together and tear asunder rhythm and form from their lyrics, using 
music without words, like mere piping or harping, so that itis difficult 
to know what‘the rhythm and harmony mean (Tr. 71; 669 E); the 
poets in length of time became the leaders of the unmusical lawless- 
ness of the theatre, jumbling dirges with hymns, pwans with dithy- 
rambs, imitating the strains of the flute on the lyre, and introducing 
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@ theatocracy rather than an aristocracy of criticism (Tr. 116, 117; 
700 B, C, D, E; 701 A); Plato or his Athenian impersonator, who is 
never tired at having @ fling at the poets, asks, “Is the legislator to 
permit them to do as they like?’ and observes that in their phrensy 
they often contradict themselves (Tr. 145; 719 B, C). Songs are 
laws, and sacrgi and popular melodies are not to be changed. The 
poets should be taught to know that prayers are requests to the 
gods, and they should take care not to ask as a good what is evil 
(Tr. 271, 268; 801 A; 799 E); no poet to compose a line either 
beautiful or good, in opposition to the state belief, or before approved 
by the censors of the press (Tr. 272; 801 C, D); there are persons 
who insist that our youth should be taught to repeat whole pages of 
the poets and to be saturated with them, so to speak (Tr. 288 ; 811 A); 
much knowledge of their writings is fraught with danger to children 
(Tr, 288; 811 B); let no one be misled by the pocts and mythologers 
to believe that when a man steals or commits violence he does not 
act more disgracefully than the gods themselves, or that god or 
hero can act unjustly. The lawgiver should know on this point more 
than a herd of poets (Tr. 499; 941 B); poets spoken of as enraged 
with the actor who renders the dramatic situation badly (Tr. iv. 125; 
Charm. 162 D); most poets write in riddles (Tr. 392; Alcib. II. 147 
C). Poets are like winged bees (Tr. 296; Ion, 534 B); the enthu- 
siasm ‘inspired by pvetry is compared tothe magnetic chain (Tr. 294; 
583 D , and this rapture as catching (Tr. 298; 535 E); the poets 
are the interpreters of the gods (Tr. 297; 534 FE); lack of wisdom 
on the part of the poets (Tr. i. 8; Apol. 22 C); they are inspired, 
like soothsayers and diviners (i,); they utter beautiful sayings 
without knowing what they say, and they think themselves the 
wisest of men (ib.); they are perpetually trolling out that we neither 
see nor hear exactly (Tr. 63; Phd. 65 B); the name not given to 
all makers, but only in connection with music (Tr, iii. 537; Symp. 
204 C); they prize their own poems as being the fathers of them 
(Tr. ii. 5; Rep. 330 ©); their misrepresentations (Tr. 58, 59; 877 
E; 378 A, B), and their dangerous character (Tr. 59; 378 C, D; 
see above, Tr. v. 288; Laws, 811 B; 656 C); rules forthe conduct of 
the poets (Tr. ii. 60; Rep. 379 A); poets censured (Tr. 60; Rep. 
379 D; Tr. 61 to 72; 380 A, B; 381 E; 383A; 886A; 387B; 888 
A.D; 391 D, E); poets and mythologers tell mischievous stories 
about men (Tr. 72; 392 A, B), who visit states in order to exhibit 
their power of imitation and versatility, only to bé& dismissed cgur- 
teously in favour of more austere ones (Tr. 77¢to 79; 896 E; 397 A, 
B, C, D, EB; 898 A, B); balsams are to be poured on their heads, 
and the latter decked with fillets of wool (ib.); surveillance over 
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them (Tr. 88; 401 B); poets of tragedy are not to be admitted into 
the model state, as praisers of tyranny (Tr. 258 ; 568 B); their gadding 
about and drawing polities into democracies and tyrannies (Tr. 258 ; 
568 ©); poets are in the pay of tyrants (ib.); are word colourists 
(Tr. 290; 601 A), and imitators (Tr. 284 to 290; 595 A to 601 A). 

Poets are to be rgad (Tr. i. 254 ; Protag. 325 E); or, aceording to another 
view, left unread (Tr. 278; 348 A); the imitative poet has nothing 
to do with the encouraging a rational and sober indulgence of grief 
or passion, if he is to retain his good name among the crowd, but 
must have recourse to the sensational, which is always the more easy of 
imitation (Tr. ii. 294; Rep. 605 A); he cultivates, not the best part 
of the soul, but seeks to destroy the reasoning and governing power, 
and to let in the rabble desires (Tr. 295; 605 B); as it is between 
real and phanomenal, so great and small, and near and far, are not 
discriminated (Tr. 295; 605 C; also Tr. 292; 602 C); he cultivates 
the sensual and concupiscent feelings and the irascible (Tr. 296; 
606 D); pain and pleasure will have too entirely the rule in a com- 
munity where Homer and the tragic poets are allowed to enter in ia 
of law and reason (Tr. 296; 606 EF; 607 A°. 

Poetic style. The connexion of felicity of expression, harmony, afd 
rhythmical elegance with what is naturally good and the moral excel- 
lence of the reflective powers of the soul (Tr. ii. 82,83; Rep. 400 D); 
poetical enthusiasm likened to the influence of a magnet on a chain 
of rings which are each made to cling to one another (Tr. iv. 294; 
Ion, 533 D); and its inspiration as infectious (Tr. 298; 535 E). 

Poetry is not to be taught by technical rules but is a madness (Tr. 
i. 320; Phadr. 245 A); ranke sixth after the pure painless pleasu- 
rable sensations which are in the fifth class, science being in the 
fourth, understanding and intclligence in the third, symmetry in the 
second, and measure in the first (Tr. iv. 106, 107; Phileb. 66 A, B, 
C); poetry,so far asit is imitative or mimetic, is not to be allowed in 
the model state; though he, Socrates, does not propose to tell-this to 
the makers of tragedy, or to the dramatists, and he stands in awe of 
applying it to Homer (Tr. ii. 284; Rep. 595 A, B; see Imitation, Tr. 
288 to 289; 598 E to 600 A, B); there has been an old feud betwixt 
poetry and philosophy (Tr. 297; Rep. 607 B, C); we are willing to 
hear her apology (Tr. 297; 607 C), and to admit her soothing, 
charming character (Tr. 297; 607 D); but we will deny and repu- 
diate our old love, if the defence is inadequate (Tr. 297, 298; 607 E; 
g08 A,B). ° 

Poisoning or drugging for purposes of witchcraft in connexion with wax 
images affixed to doors, or in cross-roads or on the tombs of parents 
(Tr. v. 490; Laws, 933 B, C). 
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Politics are to the soul what physic and gymnastics are to the body 
(Tr. i. 156; Gorg. 464 B); physic is the correlative to righteousness 
in respect of them (ib:); the steepest pitch of politics is spoken of 
figuratively, where, for lack of breath, honour cannot follow (Tr. ii. 
258; Rep. 568 C); politics are the art of governing (Tr. iv. 469; 
Cleit. 408 A); and of judicial decision and righteogsness (ib.). 

Polities require to be framed with knowledge (Tr. iii. 248; Statesm. 
293 D); what right polities are (ib.); every one fancies himself com- 
petent to meddle with them (Tr. iii. 248; Protag. 319 D). See State. 

Polus, a sophist (Tr. iv. 412; Theag. 128 A); thinks a sufficient 
answer as good as a better (Tr. i. 1387; Gorg. 448 A); is hot-headed 
and young (Tr. 156; 463 E,; is an adept in the sayings of Anaxa- 
goras (Tr. 157; 465 D). 

Pond. It is observed that it is equally necessary to swim in a small 
pond as in the midst of the largest sea, if a man would escape drown- 
ing (Tr. ii. 187; Rep. 453 D). 

Poor and rich contrasted (Tr. i. 302; Phedr. 227 D); the poor man 
has no leisure to be ill, he therefore dismisses his doctor, having work 

«to do which it is death to him to neglect (Tr. ii. 88; Rep. 406 D, E). 

Popular estimate is to a large extent correct. It is said that the mul- 
titude are not altogether mistaken as to what virtue substantially is, 
so far as judging who of others are evil and useless is concerned. 
Even the bad have a divine instinct and clearness of aim, Accord- 
ingly many that are evil easily discriminate in word and sentiments 
the better and worse of mankind. Hence in most states the ex- 
hortation is a good one to regard the good opinion of the crowd (Tr. 
vy. 514; Laws, 950 B, C); popular gcandals are dreadful accusers (Tr. 
i, 4; Apol. 18 B, C); the corrupting cffect, of popular arts and 
opinions (Tr. ii. 178 to 181; Rep, 492 A to 494 A). 

Potentates are the most depraved (Tr. i, 230; Gorg. 525 E); when 
they are not so, then are they most admirable (Tr. 230; 526 A); the 
case of Aristeides (ib.) 

Potter, learning the art of, in the costly vase, not usual (Tr. i. 218 ; 
Gorg. 514 E; Tr. iv. 159; Lach. 187 B); potter with potter fights 
(Tr. i. 496; Lys. 215 C). 

Poverty. All those who as indigent persons are prepared to join in an 
attack on the property of tle wealthy should be sent away as colonists 
(Tr. v. 167; Laws, 735 E; 786 A). 

is an advantage to a state in war, seeing that no foe will care 

to fight with lean and hardy dogs, with little prospect of spoil (Tm ii. 

105; Rep. 422 D); it is of especial use in alliances, where the posses- 

sion of gold and silver is renounced by the party suing for the con- 

nexion (ib.), 
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Power is not to be given to wealth and strength, but to him who is most 
amenable to the appointed laws (Tr. v. 138; Laws, 715 B, C); what 
power is good for its possessor (Tr. i. 158; Gorg. 466 B); the power 
of not doing what a man chooses (Tr. 159; 46G E; 467A); power is 
to be praised when good follows its exercise, but not when punisb- 
ment (Tr. 163, 164; 469 E; 470 A, C); where poger is exhibited, 
there the presence of existence or Ens is demonstrated (Tr. iii. 151; 
Sophist, 247 E). Powers of numbers, see Art. Numbers, 

Praising that pursuit in which we excel from self-esteem (Tr. i. 182; 
Gorg. 484 E). ; 

Prayer is dangerous.if always to be granted. A father would often 
pray the gods not to grant what a son prays for, as in the case of 
Theseus and Hippolytus. The man should only pray that his 
wishes may square with what intelligence would dictate (Tr. v. 96, 
97; Lawa, 687 D, E; 688 A, B); hazardous without a sound mind 
(ib.); is to be addressed to the gods on great occasions, as well as 
smal] (Tr. ii. 331; Tim. 27 C); the duty of hymning and honouring 
and praying to the gods dwelt on at length (Tr. vi. 14 to16; Epin. 
980 A, B, C, D, I); the gods sometimes give, and sometimes net, 
what we pray for. A man may, like (Kdipus, pray for great calamii- 
ties (Tr. iv. 375; Alcib. II. 138 B); further discussion of the point 
(Tr. 880; 141 A); prayer to the guds to be made a grammarian or & 
musician a mark of imbecility (Tr. vi. 69, 70; Eryx. 398 C; 398 E); 
prayers for children have been put up, and when the request has been 
granted they have proved a curse (Tr. iv. 382; Alcib. IT. 142 B); 
quotes with approval the following: 


“Thou sovereign Zeu$, on us good gifts bestow 
Prayewess, or at thy fuvtstoug bending low, 
But what thy wisdom knows would prove our hurt, 
Deaf to entreaty, let thy power avert ”” 


(Tr. 883; 143 A); the gods preferred the Lacedemonian ebdpnyle, 
or simple praycr, to the solemn rites of the Greeks, their oxen with 
gilded horns and petitions for good and evil alike, which they regard 
as blasphemous (Tr. 395; 149 B,C,. So Homer: 


“Sweet was the smell, but vain the purpose all, 
The gods immortal feast not at the call; 
The sacred Troy, and Troy’s :mperious lord, 
And spear-armed host of Prium are abhorred ”’ 


(Tr. 395, 27;°149 D). There is a reference to the frequency with 
which prayers were addressed to the gods, where the Athenian in 
the Laws speaks of young children from their mothers’ milk being 
constant witnesses to the prayers addreesed by Greeks and barbarians, 
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at the time of the rising and setting of tle sun and moon, and their 
prostrationsand reverences in all occurrences of good or ill fortune, 
as inculeating the trufh of the existence of the gods (Tr. v. 410; 
Laws, 887 E); all persons with the least spark of moderation, in 
every small or great crisis, call upon God (Tr. ii. 331; Tim. 27 C). 

Predictions of dyjng men are true (Tr. i. 27; Apol. 39 C). So Shak. ; 
“Holy men at their death have good inspirations.”—Merch. of Ven., 
act i. se. 2. 

Preface said to be long, for one eager to hear (Tr. ii, 117; Rep. 438 A). 

Preference of self. ‘“ Somchow or other every one is naturally drawn to 
that which most resembles himself,” and this prevails in the case of 
rich and noble marriages which are confined to their own class (Tr. 
v. 227, 228; Laws, 773 B, D, E). 

Prejudice, its baneful influence upon the trial of Socrates (Tr. i. 4, 15; 
Apol. 18 B, C; 28 A). 

Preludes to laws. The fourth book of the Laws is brought to a close by 
an attempt to establish the importance of laying down preludes to 
the laws, by which the writer may be supposed to mean, reasons 
expounding their origin, their reasonableness, their mutual interde- 
*pendence, us something superadded and introductory, or persuasive, 
beyond the mere letter of the requirements (‘Tr. 149; Laws, 722 A, 
and following). 

Preparation for mecting the Judge (Tr. i. 231; Gorg. 526 D). 

Presents from the bad; to receive presents from an abandoned person is 
neither right for a good man nor for a god (Tr. v. 141; Laws, 
716 E). 

Primary elements can only be named GIr. i. 444; Thest. 202 B); they 
are not cognised or defined, only perceived, thqugh their composites 
may be (ib.). 

Principles of classification (Tr. iii. 175, 183; Statesm. 262 D ; 267 B). 

Prison cut of hair, as respects the soul (Tr. iv. 340; Alcib. I. 120 
A, B). 

Prisoner making his escape from gaol and catching up the disguise that 
first comes to hand (Tr. i. 43; Crito, 53 D); helping to rivet his own 
chains (Tr, 86; Pheod. 82 E). 

Private life among the Athenians only, iscompatible with safety, if a man 
dares to do what is just (Tr. i. 19; Apol. 31 E). 

man; shall we put him who rules his own affairs well, in the 
class of king? (Tr. iii. 195; Statesm. 260 E). 

Probabilities made of more value than facts, in courts of law (Tr. i. 382; 
Phedy. 272 D); probability is not admitted as @ basis for mathema- 
tical deduction (Tr. 895; Thest. 162 E); must be accepted in the 
absence of certainty (Tr. 89; Phed. 85 C); when it is based on 
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' guperficial resemblance, not to be relied on in geometry or elsewhere 
(Tr. 97; 92 D). 

Probable is said to be better than the true (Tt. i, 845,316; Pheedr. 267 
A,B). | 

Procession of the wérAos into the Acropolis (Tr. i. 462; Euthyp. 5 
E; 6 B). > 

Prodicus a wise and divine man (Tr. i. 244; Protag. 316 A); a healer 
of ignorance (Tr. 289; 357 E); spoken of as a sophist (Tr. iv. 412; 
Theag. 128 A; Tr. ii. 289; Rep. 600 C). 

Profiles or half faces and tali (Tr. iii. 514; Symp. 193 A). 

Prolixity (Tr. i. 153; Gorg. 461 CO, D); gives the right to another not 
to be compelled to hear it out (Tr. 153, 157; 461 D; 465 BE; 
Tr. iii. 104, 105, 117; Sophist, 217 D; 218 A; 225 B). 

wpoundern, used by a species of punning in reference to Prometheus © 
(Tr. i. 293; Protag. 361 A, B, C,D, E). Other examples of this 
kind are the play on Gorgias and Gorgon further on; ai at and Ajax; 
see Wunder's Soph. Aj. 422; Sunpos and unpds, Eurip. Bacch. 288 to 
295 ; Pentheus and wev@ety in the same play; éAémrroAis and Helen, 
fésch. Ag. 626; Polynices and veixos, Eurip. Phoen. 645, 1508; 
also Columbus Carolus, and Greek words for “ sailing” and “ pangs 
head. ” 

Prometheus, story of, referred to (Tr. iv. 14; Phileb. 16C; Tr. iii. o18 ; 
Statesm. 274 B, C); fable of Prometheus and Epimetheus (Tr. i. 248 
to 251; Protag. 320, 321, 322 throughout; also Tr. 293, 294; 361 A, 
B, C, D, FE); ordered to stop the judges in Hades from knowing any- 
thing beforehand of the death of those coming up for judgment (Tr. 
228 ; Gorg. 523 D). 

Proof, confutation, fAeyxos, one > of the principal designations of the 
Socratic method of testing truth. See Art. Elenchius. 

Properties of solids, surfaces, and ratios (Tr. vi. 832; Epin. 990 ©). 

Property, what are its advantages? (Tr. ii. 5; Rep. 330 D); one of 
them is the being able to make reparation and to give both gods and 
men their due (Tr. 6; 330 E; 331 A). 

Prophetic power of the soul (Tr. i. 317; Phadr. 242 ©). 

Proportion was assigned to matter by the deity. As regards its mole- 
cules, tlicir proportions, numbers, movements, and the forces which 
act on them, these have been fitted into just relations and their 
uses assigned by the divine being (Tr. ii. 364; Tim. 56 C); things 
compounded according to the best analogy neither suffer undue 
augmentation nor diminution, but continue in a well-compacted 
indissoluble connexion (Tr. vi. 149; Tim. Locr. 95 B); atomic 
proportion (ib.). 

Propositions that mutually exclude one another, when either is true 
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assert the existent to be non-existent, and vice versd (Tr. iii. 176; So- 
phist, 263 B). 

Prose poetry, its bad effects in education are spoken of under the desig- 
mation of lyreless effusions of the poets, committed to writing, some in 
metre, others destitute of rhythmical divisions, such as can only be 
spoken of as mere prose, from which all rhythm ard harmony have 
leaked out, or disappointing, misguiding compositions left behind 
them by a few out of many such men (Tr. v, 281; Laws, 810 
B, C). 

Protagoras (see Tr. i. 239 to 246; Protag. 310 E; 313 A, B, ©, D, E; 
814 A, B; 315 B; 818 A); compares himself with others (Tr. 246, 
247; 318 A, D,E); returns feesif the pupils are dissatisfied (Tr. 256; 
328 C); he is a healer of ignorance like Prodicus (Tr. 289; 357 E) ; 
not an envious person (Tr. 293; 361 A, B, C, D, E); his wealth (Tr. 
iii, 36; Meno. 91 D); compared to the case of cobblers and old- 
clothes men (ib.); makes his pupils worse than when they came to 
him (ib.); was Protagoras a man of universal wisdom? (Tr. i. 381; 
Thest. 152 C); did he speak in enigmas to the crowd? (ib.); his 
dictum of ‘‘ man the measure of all things” (Tr. 381, 392, 393, 400; 
"152 A; 160 D; 161.0; 166 D; Tr. iii. 287; Cratyl. 386 A); 458 
sented as talking for popularity (Tr. i. 394; Thest. 161 E); 
speaking in play “from the inmost oracular shrine of his book (ib.) ; he 
answers Socrates (Tr. 400; 166 C, D); Protagoras is truth for no one 
(Tr. 405; 171 A); hiy enormous gains (Tr. iii.36; Meno. 91 D; Tr. 
ii, 289 ; Rep. 600 C). 

Protagoras. See Summary, page 51. 

Protarchus is represented as saying thet the science of dialectics would 
object if we gave the palm tgany other but her (Tr. iv. 92; Phileb. 
57 EB). 

Proteus, the type of a shifty reasoner who wriggles up and down and 
slips from you with an air of comic defiance (Tr. iv. 308; Ion, 541 E; 
referred to (Tr. iii. 73; Euthyd. 288 C,D; Tr. i. 476; Euthyp. 15 
D, E). 

Protreptic, that which tends to effect a mental conversion, thus 
mwporperrixds (Tr. iv. 470, 473; Cleit. 408 B; 410 D); mporerpan- 

(Tr. 474; 410 E,D; 408 D); wporporf (Tr. 470; 408 D); 
' (Tr. 470, 473; 408 D, E; 410 B). 

Proverbs or idiomatic phrases often introduced by 7d Aeyduevoy, or 

Aeyduevoy, simply, or 6 radads Adyos, are common ig Plato, thus: 
e 


“It is as easy as to boil a stone” (Tr. vi. 81 ;* Eryx. 405 E). 
“The untruthfulness of the poets is notorious” (Tr. 93; On Justice, 
874 A). 
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«A bad man can never appreciate the laws” (Tr. v. 179; Lawa, 
741 D). 

“The beginning is half of the whole” (Tr. 194; Laws, 753 E, 
Compare with this Tr. ii. 57, 151; Rep. 377 A; 466 C). 

‘©Why should we fly when no one pursucs” (Tr. v. 408; Laws, 
887 B). . c 

“To put the Colophon to a thing” (Tr. v. 77,78; Laws, 673 D ; 
674 C. Compare Tr. iii. 92; Euthyd. 301 E; Tr. i. 383; Thest. 
153 C; Tr. iv. 491; Epist. iii. 8318 B); and also the “ putting 
head to a discourse” (Tr. ii. 380; Tim. 69 LB). 

“To learn the potter’s art on the costly vase” (Tr. iv. 159; Lach. 
187 B. Compare Tr. i. 218; Gorg. 514 E). 

“Beauty is a dainty or difficult thing” (Tr. iv. 259; Hipp. Maj. 
304 E, Compare with this Tr. i. 498; Lys. 216 D; Tr. ii. 120; 
Rep. 435 C; Tr. iii. 284; 384 B) 

“What is good is worth repeating” (Tr. iv. 96; Phileb. 
60 A). 

“Even a pig or an infant might know” (Tr. iv. 172; Lach. 196 
D. Compare Tr. iii. 91; Euthyd. 301 C). 

“Tet the mugder be on my head as upon a vile Carian (Tr. iv. 
159; Lach. 187 B; Tr. iit. 69; Euthyd. 285 C). 

“Ours is not what we wish, but what we can” (Tr. iv. 252; Hipp. 
Maj. 301 C). 

“A crafty brute not to be caught with the left hand” (Tr. iii. 118; 
Sophist, 226 A). 

“Such a man will never take a city” (or set the Thames on fire) 
(Tr. iii. 173; Sophist, 26] C). 

“It is no casy matter to escape all” (or run the gauntlet) (Tr. iii. 
126; Sophist, 231 C). 

“To make more haste than good speed” (Tr. iii. 200; Statesm. 
264 B). 

“It is a risk to go toa feast unbidden” (Tr. iii. 477; Symp. 174 
B, C, D). 

“To learn like a fool by suffering” (burnt child dreads the fire), 
(Tr. iii. 574; Symp. 222 B). 

“To have a domestic foe and ventriloquist in one’s inside” (Tr. iii. 
159; Sophist, 252 C). 

“ Sown, or earth sprung” (Tr, iii. 151; Sophist, 247 C). 

“Clear even toa blind man” (Tr. iii. 142; Sophist, 241 D. With 
this compare Tr. ii. 150, 170; Rep. 465 D; 484 C). 

“ Seizing rocks and oaks or pulling the stars from their spheres” 
(Tr. iii. 149; Sophist, 246 A). 

“ Unsettling all things, even the solid world ” (Tr. iii. 154 ; Sophist, 
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249 D). Compare with this what is said of “The Thessalian 
witches who draw down the moon” (Tr. i. 216; Gorg. 518 A). 
* To put on the lion's skin” (Tr. iii. 336; Cratyl. 411 A). 
“He that is giddy thinks the world turns round” (Tr. iii. 336; 
Crat. 411 B). 
“To go out ¢ bounds or jump over the trenches (fraces) ” (Tr. iii. 
341; Crat. 413 A; also 343; Crat. 414 B.) 
‘*To begin from Hestia” (at home) (Tr. iii. 316; Crat. 401 A). 
“To do one’s best” (Tr. iii. 367; Crat. 425 C). 
“ Good things are scarce” (Tr. iii. 96; Euthyd. 304 B). 
“To run after larks like children” (to put salt on their tails) (Tr. 
iii. 77; Euthyd. 291 B). 
*'To fall into a labyrinth”? (Tr. iii. 77; Euthyd. 291 B). 
“To put great gates on the ears” (Tr. iii. 567; Symp. 218 B). 
“When wine is in the wit is out” (a drunken man speaks truth) 
(Tr. iii. 566; Symp. 217 E). 
“You destroy all my castles in the air” nada 3 warayeis (Tr. 
iii. 80; Euthyd. 293 D). 
“*To escape all risks” (to go through fire and water) (Tr. iii. 126; 
- Sophist, 231 C). 
“To shave or beard a lion” (Tr. ii. 18; Rep. 341 C). 
“To give a handle” (Tr. ii. 233; Rep. 544 B. Compare Tr. i. 310 ; 
Pheedr, 236 C; also Tr. v. 89; Laws, 682 E). 
“ Birds of a feather” (Tr. ii. 4; Rep. 329 A, So Tr. i. 315; 
Pheedr. 240 C). 
“ The property of friends is common” (Tr. ii. 107; Rep. 424 A). 
** By hook or by crook” (Tr. ii. 160; Rep, 474 C, D). 
‘“‘Our next-door neighbour yas no wiser” (when we first saw the 
light) (Tr. iv. 343; Alcib. I. 121 D). 
“Cart before the horse” (Sorepoy mpdérepov) (Tr. ii. 207; Rep. 
518 D). 
‘The rich have many consolations” (Tr. ii. 5; Rep. 329 E). 
‘* Like old crones telling tales and wagging their heads” (Tr. ii: 
29; Rep. 350 E). 
“To play at kingdoms” (Tr. ii. 105; Rep. 422 E). 
“ Like master (mistress) like man or dog” (Tr. ii. 258; Rep. 563 C). 
‘“‘Out of smoke into fame” (out of the frying-pan into the fire) 
(Tr. ii. 259; Rep. 569 C), 
“To tell the cups in the sea” (to count the sandg) (Tr. i. 408 ; 
Thest. 173 D). 
“Old wives’ trash” (Tr. i. 411; Thest. 17°C; Tr, 231; Gorg. 
527 A). 
“A day after the fair” (Tr. i, 186; Gorg. 447 A.) « 
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“ Not to have the slightest conception” (Tr. i. 64; Pheed. 66 C); 

or make the least progress. 

“To be afraid of one’s own shadow” (‘Tr-i. 108; Phaad. 101 D). 

“ All would be higgledy-piggledy ” (Tr. i. 383; Thest. 153 D). 

“Plunged into a well” (Tr. i. 398; Thest. 165 B). 

, “Chip of the old block” (Tr. i. 216; Gorg. 513 R). 
“To bandy words like the rascally comedians” (Tr. i. 311; 
Pheedr. 236 C), 
“The tables are turned” (Tr. i. 410; Theset. 175 D). 
‘“¢ Ag wolves love lambs” (Tr. i. 317; Phadr, 241 D). 
“To sweeten one’s mouth” (or to wash a salt ear with a fresh-water 
or drinkable discourse) (Tr. i. 319; Pheedr, 243 D). 

“Not Hercules can contend against two” (Tr. i. 93; Pheed. 
89 C). 

“To put our dearest interests to the hazard of the die” Tr. i. 242; 
Protag. 314 A). 

“To strain every rope and make all sail” (Tr. i. 268; Protag. 
838 A). 

“Not even the gods fight with necessity” (Tr. i. 276; Protag. 
345 D). 

“To write in water” (Tr. i. 356; Phsedr. 276 C). 

“ To become rich in a dream” (to dream of wealth) (Tr. i. 501; 
Lys. 218 C, D). 

‘What we learn as children we rarely forget” (Tr. ii, 330; Tim. 
26 B). 

“ Child’s play ” (or turn of the die) (Tr. ii. 210; Rep. 521 C). 
Many others might be easily collected. Elsewhere I have quoted 
examples of -the uge of dvap and map, the Delphic gnomes, and pillar 
apothegms, living the lite of an oyster, &e., &c, The phrase 4 
Aeysuevos is found perpetually attached to other words in the sense of 
“the so termed.” See also Ast’s “ Lexicon” and Stallbaum’s “In- 
dices,” from which I have borrowed where necessary, but most of the 
examples have been noted by myself, though the reference has not 
always been at hand when wanting. 

Prytaneum, # residence in it more due to Socrates than to the con- 
querors at Olympia (Tr. i. 24; Apol. 36 D); used figuratively as the 
« seat of wisdom and culture of Athens (Tr. 267; Protag. 337 D). 
Psyche, yuxh, the soul, considered as distinct from the body and 
capable of existing apart, attributed to men and animals, or even 
cplants. In the Timeus three souls are spoken of: the rational soul, 
situated in the hecd; the emotional, energetic, or irascible, in the 
thorax; the concupiscent, or appetitive, in the stomach. This tripar- 
tite arrangement is recognised in the Phedrus, and also in the Re- 
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public (Tr. ii. 279; 588 O, D). Each of these may be developed at 
the expense of the other, so that the man partakes of the nature of 
that which is most deYeloped. The rational part is the immortal and 
divine, the lower is corrupt and mortal. In the Cratylus soul is ex- 
plained as that which refreshes or refrigerates the body, enabling it 
to respire, frog Pixos, “cold.” It is more than our» modern “ animal 
life,” and is distinct from all the terms used to express the soul’s func- 
tions, such as vois, dphy, d:dvoia, all which relate to mind, not in 
its personal substratum, but rather to its endowments or faculties. 
Derivatives are fuuyos, eBluxos, etipuxia, &e. Professor Thompson 
would translate raga puxf by “universal soul” (Tr. i. 321; Pheedr. 
245 B), and possibly (Tr. 326; 249 E); while waca 4% Wuxh he 
terms “soul in its entirety” (Tr. 322; 246 B). 

Psychology and physiology of soul and body (Tr. ii. 380; Tim, 69 D, 
and following). 

Public improvements, the defence of territory, suitable modes of ingress, 
egress, and transport of cattle, proper drainage, dams, and culverts, 
water levels, water supply, conduits for the temples, hot and cold 
baths, &c., are dwelt on (Tr. v. 189, 190; Laws, 751 A, B,C, D); the 

* public are to have a voice in decisions upon state offences (Tr. 218; 
768 A); public life is in some respects injurious and seductive; he 
who can do as he likes and is not restrained by wisdom is in a dan- 
gerous position. He is like the sick man who is his own physician 
(Ty. iv. 369; Alcib. I. 134 FE); pensioners of the public are spoken of 
as provided for in the Prytaneum (Tr. i. 24; Apol. 36 D). 

Pugilist; one who has been trained for the protession would easily en- 
counter two untaught opponents, particularly if rich and fat (Tr. ii. 
105; Rep. 422 B); would knock down many foes by feigning flight 
and then turning round and attacking them in succession (Tr. 105 ; 

- 422 ©); rich men possess less knowledge of war than even of 
boxing (ib.). 

Punished, he whois so treated for wrong-doing is quieted and tamed as 

. to his bestial nature, and has his gentler part emancipated (Tr. ii. 282 ; 
Rep. 591 B); he thereby acquires moderation, righteousness, and in- 
telligence, all which are bétter than health and strength of body, by 
how much the soul excels the body (ib.). 

Punishment, the greatest is the being made, like evil men, to shun all. 
that is good and being rendered one with them (Tr. v. 154, 155; 
Laws, 728 B); the object of punishment is not the infliction of evil 
(Tr. 854; 854 D); in the world to come inexorable’ punishmentseare 
imposed on the unholy and polluted (Tr. vie 167, 168; Tim. Locr. 
104 D); it is contended that punishment is unjust if virtue cannot be 
taught (Tr. i. 251; Protag. 823 A); its objectis stated (Tr. 252; 324 
: ° 21 


A, B); as applied to boys (Tr. 254; 325 D); punishment 
needed is essential to happiness (Tr. 210; Gorg. 507 D) ; it is twofold, 
partly for improvement, partly as an examplé to others (Tr. 229, 280; 
525 B); ancient punishments were torture, cutting or burning out the 
eyes, inflicted on wife and children as well, impaling and setting on 
fire after the delinquent had been well smeared with pitch (Tr. 167, 
168; Gorg. 473 C; Tr. ii. 40, 808, 304; Rep. 8361 E; 362 A; 613 B, 
C, D, E). 

Punning, or playing on the names of Gorgias and Gorgon by Socrates 
(Tr. iii. 525; Symp. 198). So rpouhGera, in reference to Prometheus ; 
also «ip and xnpos (Tr. i. 434; Theswt. 194 A, B; also Tr. i, 298; 
Protag. 361 A, B, C), where the name of Callias is played on. See 
above at mrpouhbera. 

Pupil of the eye, the image in it (Tr. iv. 365; Alcib. I. 182 D). 

Puppy, youth causes a man to be this, though otherwise good and fair 
(Tr. iii. 54; Euthyd. 273 A). 

Pure, a little white, if pure, is better than much not so (Tr. iv. 93; 
Phileb. 58 C); the pure of reason and intelligence (Tr. 94; 58 D); 
the firm, pure, true, and unmixed (Tr. 95; 59 C); said also of the 
upper earth (Tr. i. 118; Phad. 109 B), and of the sun (Tr. 314; 
Phaadr. 239 C). 

Purification of soul from body (Tr. i. 65, 66; Phed. 67 C); truth is a 
purification (Tr. 68; 69 B); purification from blood (Tr. v. 386; 
Laws, 872 E); of bodies and of souls (Tr. iii. 119, 120; Sophist, 226 
D, E; 227 C); the Elenchus is the greatest of purifications (Tr, 125, 
126; 230 B, C, D; 231 A, B, C). 

Purity of understanding and intelligence are desirable (Tr. iv. 93 ; 
Phileb. 58 D; 59 Q). : 

Pyramid is the type or emblem of fire (Tr. ii. 364; Tim. 56 B); and 
thus the great structures of antiquity may be remains of a fire 
worship. 

Pyrrhic dances, which shun all thrusts and blows by stepping aside, 
and other evasive movements, such as leaping up and crouching 
down (Tr. v. 295; Laws, 815 A); the description would suit well 
with the modern fencing match. 

Pythagoras, his mundane system and its relation to the musical scale 
(Tr. ii, 306, 307; Rep. 616 C, D, E; 617 A, B). 


t Q. - 


€ 

Quail fancier. “.Oné man desires to possess horses, another dogs, 
another gold, a fourth honours. But I hold lightly by all these, 
though I stick passionately to the acquisition of friends, and would 
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rather be blest in this respect than have the best quail or cock among 
men, nay, by Zeus, more than horse or dog” (Tr. i, 492; Lys. 211 D, 
E); quail breeders (fr. iii. 76; Euthyd. 290 B). 

Quail trainer, such as Meidias, with a gallows look of soul about him, as 
the women would say (Tr. iv. 340; Alcib. I. 120 A, B). 

Qualities, sensihje. After expounding the reason of Yquefaction as due 
to the large size of the molecules of water which force themselves 
through the interstices of earths not very compact, he endeavours to 
explain the phenomena of hardness, softness, &c. (Tr. ii. 370; Tim. 60 
E; 61 A), Can the qualities of a thing, in various relations, be asserted 
of it absolutely, as real? (Tr. i. 381; Thest. 152 B); as in the case 
of what is cold to one, but is not so to another (ib.); or is the wind 
both cold and not cold? (ib.). The endowments or qualities of the 
human nature are thus spoken of! ‘There are many admirable ad- 
ditional reasons for the soul’s immortality. For never could a mortal 
nature have been raised so high in greatnesss of achievement as to 
set at naught the surpassing strength of wild beasts, to sail over 
oceans and seas, to build cities, to establish forms of government, to 
look upwards to the heavens, and to see the motions of the stars in 

* their courses, the paths of the sun and moon, the risings and settings 
of the Pleiades, the eclipses and swift returns in their orbits of the 
major luminaries, to speculate on the equality of days and nights in 
equinox, and tle changes of length at the tropics during the winter 
and summer solstice, on tempests of wind and the descent of storms, 
and the disastrous tracks of fiery meteors, and to dare to fix by astro- 
nomical prediction the events of the world ages before their occurrence, 
if there were not really a divine life,existing in the soul by which it 
possesses the comprehension and knowledge of, such things” (Tr. vi. 
51; Axioch.370 B,C). ° 

Quality spoken of personally, for example, ‘‘ Courage deriding a want of 
manliness” (Tr. iv. 169; Lach. 194 A). This figure is not uncommon 
in Shakespeare and Cervantes, wher2 nothing is said to be more 
miserable unless misery itself. So Tr. 132, 183 ; Chammides, 167 ©, D, 
E; 168 A; asight which sees itself, a fear which fears itself: “None 
so unhappy unless unhappiness itself,” Eurip. Hecub. 774. 

Queen bee of the moderns was a king to a late period in history. Mr. 
Grote refers to Xenop. Cyrop. i. 24; but Plato speaks of the chief of 
the bees as Bacirevs (Tr. iii. 262; Statesm. 801 E; Tr. ii. 208; 
Rep. 520 B). So Virgil, Georgics, iv. 68, 75, 95, 106. So Shakesp., 
Henry Vs act i. sc. 2: ‘““ They have a king,” “to the fént royal of tyeir 
emperor.” 

Queens of Persia, their allowance of whole sates for particular de- 
partments of their personal attire (Tr. iv. 347; Alcib. I. 123 B, C). 
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Quenched, more than the sun of Heracleitus, so as never to be reillumed, 
used figuratively (Tr. ii. 185, 186; Rep. 498 A). 

Question and answer, leads, according to Adimantus, insensibly to 
defeat, its effect not being obvious till the accumulated result of the 
trivial admissions appears. It might be compared to the slow pro- 
gress of sap and siege by a besieging force. So ¢he skilful back- 
gammon-player shuts his opponent out of the possibility of a move 
on the board (Tr. ii. 173; Rep. 487 B, C, D); elsewhere the collo- 
cutor describes himself as forced, not persuaded (Tr. iv. 446; Hip- 
parch. 232 B); and the process is strenuously resisted by Protagoras, 
see Art. Long Speeches. This method of Socrates is also complained 
of by innuendo, where he is charged with mincing arguments, by 
what mny be termed a species of kermatology, reducing them to saw- 
dust and shavings and clippings (Tr. 258; Hipp. Maj. 304 A, B). 
The effect of attrition produced by question and answer as assisting 
in causing intelligence to flash forth is spoken of (Tr. iv. 528; Epist. 
vii, 344 B). 

Questioning, the delight and happiness of conversing with and interro- | 
gating departed heroes on our arrival in the next world, referred to 
(Tr, i. 29; Apol, 41 B, C). 

Quibbles of the sophists. After an exhibition of this quibbling, 
Socrates comes to the rescue and strips off the flimsy disguise. The 
sophists are described as dancing like Corybantes or savages round 
their victim, and as gesticulating madly. They ask whether men 
learn what they do know or do not know, and by such trifling they 
upset a conclusion, like those who pull from under them the chairs of 
those who are about to sit, and.then shout and laugh when they see 
them prostrate (Tr. iii. 53, 60, 61; Euthyd. 272 B; 278 B, C, D). 
Further examples of the sopliaticsl method are adduced, and Socrates 
observes, “If they know so to destroy men as to make them good and 
thoughtful from having been bad and thoughtless, let them try it at 
once on this youth or on my old body” (Tr. 69; 285 A, B, C). 
“Such reasoning seems marvellous, not only upsetting the conclusions 
of others but subverting itself, when it is declared impossible to say 
what is false, or to be ignorant or capable of error” (Tr. 71; 286C; 

' 287 A); the sophists are like snuke-charmers, and certain inquirers, 
himself included, are like boys trying to put salt on larks’ tails (Tr. 75 
to 77; 289 E; 290 A; 291 B). Socrates being in a difficulty calls 
lustily for help against the overwhelming billow with which he is 
‘threatenad, atid the two sophists come to the reacue (Tr. 79; 298 A); 
asaimple #ftheir veasoning is given: “If you know, you know all 
things, for if there is anything you don't know, you are unknowing, 
and thus are not the same person.” “If a man knows he always knew, 
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not only when a boy, but when he was born, and before he existed, 
and before heaven and earth were” (Tr. 80 to 85; 293 C, D, E; 294 
A, B,C; 295 A; 298D:. The sophist is like the hydra wlio thrusts 
out another head when one is lopped, or like some monster crab who 
comes from the sea by way of reinforcement (Tr. 86; 297 C); they not 
only sew up nacn’s mouths but sew up their own (Tre95; 303 Dy; they 
seek for victory by depreciating their opponents (Tr. 97; 305 D); 
the father dreads to allow his son to study philosophy in the face of 
these reproaches (Tr. 98; 306 D, E). Dionysodorus is asked if he 
knows how to stich shoes and to number the stars and sands, and 
declares that he does, and that there is nothing that he does not know 
(Tr. 82; 294 B, C). It is the business of a cook to cut throats, and 
skin a carcase, and to mince it and boil it, and this being proper it is 
proper for any one to treat the cook in the same way (Tr. 92; 301 
D). If vou are a father you are the father of all other men (Tr. 87 ; 
298 C), and horses and marine echini (Tr. 88; 298 D); and the 
brother of swine and gudgeons (ib.). It is good to drink medicine, 
and therefore the more you drink the better (Tr. 88; 299 B). The 
beautiful is that to which beauty is present; is the man to whom an ox 

* is present beefy? or an ox? (Tr. 91; 301 A). 

Quick-witted people with strong memories are mostly irascible and 
withont ballast (Tr. i. 371; Thest. 144 A); they are furious rather 
than brave (ib.) 

Quid. A dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. Mr. Grote notes 
the frequency with which this species of faulty logic is employed 
(Tr. iv. 350; Alcib. I. 125 B; see i. 339). 

Quiet, to keep so, is to disobey the geds, if itis done for the sake of 
human gratification (Tr. i. 25; Apol. 37 E). 


R. 


Raft on which our all is to be embarked should be a reasoning at least 
unanswerable, if certainty cannot be had (Tr. i. 89; Phd. 85 D). 
Ratios, illustrated (Tr. iii. 449; Parm. 154 D). The effect of adding an 
equal amount of years to an older and younger age will cause the 
more and less to differ by a less proportion than they did before the 
addition of the equal, at least this is what I understand by the 

passage. 

Reading small print at a distance (Tr. ii. 48; Rep. 368 D). 

Reality is denied by many to what is not visible, unlike the ideolagers 
who would in our day deny it to the visible (Pr. i. 386; Theat. 155 
E); do motion and rest partake of real existence, or does nothing 
participate with anything else? (Tr. iii, 158; Sophist, 252 A). 
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Rearing plants and men is difficult (Tr. iv. 401; Theag. 121 B). 
doous describes his anxiety and doubt about his son, who wants to 
become wise (Tr. 402; 121 D); but going to ‘the sophists is a matter 
for hesitation (Tr. 402; 122 A), and the futher wants Socrates to 
advise him. Socrates observes that conferring is said to be a divine 
thing, and there*is no more important occasion for it than on a question 
of education (Tr. 402; 122 B); it is the duty of citizens to repay the 
price of their rearing to their country (Tr. ii. 208; Rep. 520 B). 

Reasoning, because it is sometimes bad, gives no occasion for rejecting 
truth and knowledge, where they exist (Tr. i. 95; Phead. 90 D); 
reason may get the better of appetite by being allied with emotion 
(Tr. ii. 125 to 127; Rep. 440 B, E; 441 E). The reasoning and the 
emotional power are the great safeguards of a state, as they take the 
shape of wisdom and courage, as also of the knowledge of what con- 
duces to the right exercise of each and all the functions of the soul 
(Tr. ii. 128; Rep. 442 C). The pure reason is vots, the faculty of 
reasoning or intelligence is that of the higher and immortal soul, 
whose seat is in the head, and which guides the two inferior horses of 
the soul, the emotional, impulsive, and high spirited, and the concu- 
piscent, appetitive, and lawless. See under Art. Soul, and the 
various designations of Intelligence; also Tr. ii. 125, 270, 279, 280; 
Rep. 439 D, E; 580 D, E; 588 B, OC, D, E; Tr. i. 322; Pheedr. 
246 B. 

Recantation of Socrates of the dishonour done by him to Love, which 
palinode is sung in a wrapt strain of poetic enthusiasm, whose wild 
licence is more than dithyrambic, and would have seemed so to the 
Plato of the Laws, when every wnlawful passion had ceased to disturb 
his soul’s repose. There is a remarkable contrast, too, between this 
rhapsody and the tone of Socrates in the Symposium (Tr. i. 318; 
Pheedr, 242 C, D, and following). 

Recapitulation of the Athenian annals, and the merits of the Athenian 
constitution (Tr. iv. 191 to 206; Menex. 238 D to 248 B); to put a 
head or finale to what has been said by a short résumé (Tr. 108; 
Phileb. 66 D.) 

Recollection is said to differ from memory This difference is explained 
(Tr. iv. 48; Phileb. 84 B). 

Reflexions of letters from water or mirrors would be known or recog- 
nised only by previous acquaintance with their forms (Tr. ii. a 
Rep. 402 A, B); reflexions of magnanimity, courage, &c. (Tr,. 84; 
402 C); known by art and study (ib.); hypotheses are to pure ideas 
what reflexions are t6 visible things (Tr. 200; 510 B, D); diagrams 
a case in point (Tr. 200, 204; 510 O, D, E; 516 A, B). 

: * ‘It ig not leas pleasant to be refuted than to refute (Tr. i. 
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149; Gorg. 457 E). The elenchua is the technical term for this logical 
er dialectical process, which see. Refutation is equally called for, 
whether the opponent4s scoffing or telling his real mind (Tr. ii. 26; 
Rep. 349 A). 

Relative, the, ig only made out by vision and the other senses, imperfectly. 
Moreover, we have, but one sense appropriated fog the detection of 
hardness and softness, levity and weight. In all these cases, the soul 
has to invite and excite reflection to its aid, in order to determine 
whether the body that at different times exhibits these different 
qualities is or is not, one and the same (Tr. ii. 212, 213, 123; Rep. 
523 E; 524 A, B, C; 438 B, C, D); up and down, means and extreme, 
are only relative (Tr. ii. 275; Rep. 584 KE; 585 A). 

Relative pronoun, redundant or coupled with the antecedent in its own 
clause, ofs robs pty S8inafous (Tr. ii. 8305; Rep. 614 C); case of 
attraction (Tr. 304; 614 A); relative omitted (Tr. 293; 603 E). 

Religion declared to be a trick of the lawgiver by objectors, in the 
thorough spirit of modern infidelity. The passage before us deserves 
to be quoted asa whole. “They say that fire, water, earth, and air 
ate all by nature and chance, and that none of these are by contriv- 

* ance; also that the bodies next to these, viz., of the earth, sun, moon 
and stars, have originated wholly from the former, as being entirely 
without life; and that each of the latter following the impulse of 
chance, inherent as an influence in each, and fitting it for the position 
essigned to it by this fortuitous concourse, hot with cold, dry with 
moist, soft with hard, and all qualities commingled necessarily in 
this chance-medley of opposites, have in this way and by this process 
given birth to the whole heaven ang all that isin heaven (Tr, v. 412; 
Laws, 889 A, B,C). And they say, further, thaf all animals and plants 
and seasons, having been produced from these, are not the result of 
mind, nor of the divine will nor contrivance, but are due, as we say, 
to nature and chance. They say that contrivance arose subsequently 
as a sequel to these, mortal itself, and of mortal origin, and in a later 
stage producing instruction, or precepts not largely partaking of 
truth, but shadowy ideas akin to themselves, such as painting, music, 
and certain rival arts allied to them, produce. Such they assert are 
those which originate any important art, all those that have linked 
themselves with nature’s forces, like physic, agriculture, and gymnas- 
tics, Moreover, they declare, that politics participate in a small 
measure in uature, and much in art, and that thus all law appoint- 
ment is not by nature, but purely artificial, and that its utterances 
are not true. How say you? These, my good fellow, tell us that 

. the gods are not firat by nature, but by mere laws which differ in 
different places, according to compromises peculiar to each among the 
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law-makers themselves; that what is just is not a0 wholly by nature; 
that men continue to dispute about it and to change it among them- 
selves; and that what they so change becomés valid when and where 
they choose, based on art and law, but resting on no natural grounds 
(Tr. 413; 889 D, E). These are all the dicta of persons reputed 
wise among young men, private speculators and pgets, who declare 
that to be the most just which any one can obtain by superior force. 
Hence the impious conclusions of young men, that it is not necessary 
to believe in gods, such as the law enjoins,” &c. (Tr. 414; 890 A, B). 
Remembrance is one with knowledge. The soul then as being immortal 
and ofttimes born, and having seen the things of another world, and 
the things in Hades and all others, there is nothing which it has not 
at some time acquired, so that it is not surprising that with respect 
to virtue and other matters, it is able to recall to mind what it 
formerly knew. Being of a nature wholly akin, and having learnt 
all that pertains to soul, nothing prevents him who has the recol- 
lection of any single thing which men call learning, from investi- 
gating all other branches of knowledge, if a man is brave and 
seeks industriously. This search and acquisition wholly hangs on 
remembrance (Tr. iii. 20; Meno. 81 C, D, E; 82 A); proof that learf- 
ing is remembrance (Tr. 21; 82 E, and following; Tr. 44; 98 A), 
Reminisrence is caused by objects like and unlike. This is our doctrine 
of association of ideas (Tr. i. 74; Phed. 74 A), What has been said 
in Art. Remembrance, above, is the celebrated so-called theory of re- 
miniscence, one of the most characteristic and striking of the Platonic 
doctrines. Our learning is only reminiscence (Tr. i. 72, 74, 77, 97, 
325; Phed.72E; 73 D,E; 744A; 92D; Phedr. 249C; Tr. v.161; 
Laws, 732 B). Other references given by Ast are Tr, i. 73, 75, 96, 97 ; 
Pheed. 73 C;: 74 D; 91 E; 92 C; Tr. iv. 48; Phileb. 384 B; Tr, ii. 
294; Rep. 604 D). 
“ Perhaps I lived before 
In some strange world, where first my soul was shaped, 
And all this passionate love and joy and pain 


That come, I know not whence, and sway my deeds, 
Are dim, yet mastering memories.” —Span. Gypsey, 108, 


Renown, men of, in great crises. “It isin this way mostly that cities 
have in past time been furnished with all their appliances, and have 
been afterwards prosperously peopled, during the occurrence of great 
events that have arisen in war and other complications, when ir such 
cxitical times there may have arisen a man of renown and courage, 
who possessed great*power ” (Tr. iv. 549; Epist. xi. 359 B). : 

Renowned children, better than immortal ones (Tr, iv. 204; Menex. 
247 D). 


€ 
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Repetition needless. Socrates objects this charge to the speech of Ly- 
sies (Tr. i. 309; Phedr. 234 E). 

Representation, theor y OF ‘Believe now that there is another operator 
at that time working in our souls). Whom? A draughtsman who 
paints images of what has been named in the mind, after the peuman” 
(Tr. iv. 58; Bhileb. 39 B). ° 

Reproach of preferring riches to reputation, honour, intellect, and truth, 
and the good of the soul (Tr. i. 17; Apol. 29 D, E). 

Republic. See Art. State. 

Rervusiic. See Summary, page 99. 

Resemblances, to be conducted through them, by little and little, to 
conclusions the opposite to those previously held (Tr, i. 340; Phsedr. 
262 B). 

Resolution needed, not deliberation (Tr. i. 34; Crito, 46 A). 

of forces known to Aristotle, if not to Plato. See Laws of motion. 

Respect towards another should be founded on the extent of his educa- 
tion, not on casual acquaintanceship, 5:4 Bavavoov madtynros (Tr. iv. 
518; Epist. vii. 334 B). 

Rest is said to belong to “not being” and “perishing” (Tr. i, 382; 
* Thesat. 153 A); as idjJeness, produces dissolution (Tr. 382; 153 B); 
rest exists as well as motion (Tr. iii. 155; Sophist. 250 A); are both 
moved or both at rest? (Tr. 156; 250 B); neither partakes of exist- 
ence, if nothing whatever partakes of anything else (Tr. 158; 
252 A). 

Retaliation is inconsistent with what is just (Tr. i. 38 to 40; Crito, 
49 C; 50 E; 51 A). 

Revellers break in at the conclusionef the Symposium (Tr. iii. 574 to 
576; Symp. 222 E; 223 A, B, C, D). e 

Revolution on an axis (Tr. iii. 211; Statesm. 269 E; 270 A,B); revo- 
lutions of a gyrating top (Tr. ii. 121; Rep. 486 D, E; Tr. v. 419; 
Laws, 898 C, D); revolution of the heavens and spheres round the 
spindle of Necessity, or by its means (Tr. ii. 306, 307; Rep. 616 C; 
617 C); change of revolution of the heavenly orbs (Tr. iii. 212, 216; 
Statesm, 270 CO, D; 273 A). 

Rhadamanthus is spoken of as one of the judges in the lower world 
(Tr. iv. 459 to 461; Minos, 318 D, E; 320 E; 321 A); he is 
assigned to Asia (Tr. i. 228, 229; Gorg. 524 A, E; Tr. 28; Apol. 
41 A). 

Rhapsodists described as reciting for fees, and as inspixing their hearers 
with the very sentiments of the author whose poems they are repRat- 
ing. If they do not succeed in setting them®in tears, or set them 
laughing instead, the reciters will have to howl for their fees (Tr. iv. 
298; Ion,.535 E); are the expositors of the poets (Ty. 288; 580 C); 
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Socrates, who throughout is indulging a laugh at the exaggerated 
pretensions of this class of men, asks Ion if the Greeks have more 
need of a rhapsodist bedizened with a goldeh crown or of. a general, 
seeing he professes to be both (Tr. iv. 307; 541 B). 

Rhetoric is the science of words (Tr.-i. 189; Gorg. 449 E); not of all 
words, but of wkat belongs to speaking rightly (Tr. 140; ib.; 450 B); 
not of geometry or logic (Tr. 140; ib.; 450 D); it pertains to the 
greatest and best of human interests (Tr. 141; 451 D); this is dis- 
putable (Tr. 142; 451 E); it is only an art of persuasion, though 
other arts beside it persuade (Tr. 143, 144; 453 A, B,D; 454 A); 
it is of use in popular assemblies (Tr. 144; 454 A); it produces 
belief, not science or knowledge (Tr. 145, 146; 454 E; 455 A); 
does not teach justice (Tr. 146 ; 455 A); is a heaven-born thing, as a 
source of political influence (Tr. 147; 456 A); comprises all other 
powers (Tr. 147; 456 B); it is an art not to be abused or employed 
without judgment any more than that of the boxer (Tr. 148; 456 D, 
E; 457 A, B); it does not require knowledge, but makes its appeals 
to the ignorant (Tr. 150; 459 C); it is asked whether it supposes a 
knowledge of justice or beauty in the party to whom it is addressed ; 
or whether this is got by the study of it? (Tr. 151; 459 D; 460 A); 
Gorgias asserts that it does, through fear of the opposite admission 
(Tr. 153; 461 B); Polus ridicules this (ib.); according to Socrates it 
is not an art (Tr. 154, 155; 462 B; 463 A), but a skill in effecting 
pleasure, like cookery (Tr. 154, 157; 462 B, C, D; 465 A); though 
it is not cookery (Tr. 155; 462 E), but flattery, and like cookery 
sophistical (Tr. 155; 463 A); said to be an image, and ugly (Tr. 156 ; 
463 D, E), as well as useless (Fr. 177; 480 A); unless for helping an 
enemy to go unpunished, as the worgt thing that could befall him 
(Tr. 178; 481 A); or influencing children, women, and slaves (Tr. 
204; 502 D); as being flattery, it is not worthy of esteem (ib.); what 
is it among the Athenians, and in popular constitutions? (Tr. 204; 
02 D, E); does it not aim to gratify, not to do what is best? (Tr. 205 ; 
502 E); said to curry favour with children (ib.); is twofold, accord- 
ing as it flatters or attempts to advise well, but the last is a case 
which seldom or never arises (Tr. 205; 503 A); it may secure us in 
the courts of law, but is not the thing to aim most at (Tr, 214; 
511 B); its pomposity (Tr. 214; 511 C); the loss of life through 
lack of it is noevil (Tr. 227; 522 D); its futility (Tr. 232; 527 QO), 

Rhetoricians, their art makes converts, not by teaching, but by causing 
Feople to opine (Tr. i. 443; Thest. 201 A, B); they are unable to 
show the truth adéquately, to those not eye-witnesses of an event, 
during the time allotted for speaking (ib.). 

Rhythm and melody are the foundation of the dance (Tr, v. 77; Laws, 
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678 D, E); rhythm and harmony are essential to life (Tr. i. 254; 
Protag. 326 B); what, rhythms are to be allowed to remain in the 
model state? (Tr. ii. 82; Rep. 400 A, B); connexion of rhythm with 
emphasis, cadence, quantity, and the employment of the metrical 
feet, iambus, trochee, and dactyl; also, what scansions suit illiberality 
and insolence® (ib.); elegance is wholly dependenf? thereon (Tr. 82; 
400 ©), and on its being assimilated to the beautiful in diction 
(Tr. 883; 400 D); whether well harmonized or not (ib.), words are 
not to follow the rhythm, but rhythm the words (ib.). See also Article 
Harmony and Rhythm. 

Rich men and bankers, their talk worthless (Tr. iii. 475; Symp. 173 C); 
the rich man has time to employ and retain a pliysician, not so the 
poorer artizan (Tr. ii. 88, 89; Rep. 406 D, E; 407 A); he is not a 
good warrior, and a real champion would dispose of many such foes 
(Tr. 105; 422 C); the really rich man is not he that is so in gold, 
but in a good and soundly-intelligent life (Tr. 209, 222; 521 A; 
582 B, C). 

Richer, if the sciences bring about such a result, they appear to take 
ethe place of money with as much reason as gold or silver. Those 
possessing such sciences are the richer, the better informed will some- 
times be so (Tr. vi. 76; Eryx. 402 E; 403 A). 

Riches are not to be valued in comparison with virtue (Tr. iv. 194; 
Menex. 240 D); the honours of parents are a treasure of riches and 
glory to children (Tr. 204; 247 C); to get riches in a dream (Tr. i. 
500; Lys. 218 C); riches do not bring glory to their possessor who 
is destitute of manliness; such a man is rich for another, and not for 
himeelf (Tr. iv. 203; Menex. 246 £2); riches despised by Socrates 
(Tr. iii. 563; Symp. 216 Dg; they are more®*prized by those who 
have laboured for them than by those who have inherited them 
(Tr, ii. 5; Rep. 330 C); as being their own work (ib.), they are not 
good for a bad man, but only for the good (Tr. 6; 331 A); they con- 
tribute to righteousness (Tr. 7; 331 C), which is more precious than 
gold (Tr. 7 to 18; 332 B to 386 KE); riches and poverty have both a 
bad influence on human well-being (Tr. 104; 421 D); a rich potter 
will be idle and neglectful (ib.); if too poor to buy tools, he will 
make inferior ware, and his pupils will turn out bad workmen (Tr. 
104 ; 421 E); riches do not qualify the craftsman to meddle in state 
affairs (Tr. 118; 434 B); though, as in our day, they may enable the 
successful artizan to aspire to the hand of his masteg’s daughter (Tr. 
188; 495 E). 

Ridicule, on the part of so-called clever and crafty persons, of the 
threatenings of unhappiness in a future state (Tr. i. 412; Theet. 
I77 A). ° 
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Right, what is, is worthy to be reiterated twice or thrice (Tr. v. 525; 
Laws, 957 A). 

and left hand, why should there be any difference, but for the 
atupidity of nurses and mothers? (Tr. 258; Laws, 798 E); right and 
left as a ground of classification (Tr. i. 344; Phedr. 266 A); the 
reflections from®water or mirrors are noticed as makiag a change from 
left to right (Tr. ii. 351; Tim. 46 B); right put in place of left 
sandal (Tr. i. 433; Theet. 193 C); right for left in reflection from 
mirrors (ib.). 

of jury challenge: foreigners are to receive the oaths from 
foreigners (Tr. v. 512; Laws, 949 B, C). 

Righteousness, d:caoovvn, formed like swopoctyn, ayabootvn (Gal. v. 
22), aywwotvn (1 Thess, iii. 13), weyarodpootryn (Symp. 194 B), (aya- 
Owotrn) Tarewoppociyn (Ephes. iv. 2), from the adjective, implying 
the practical exercise of the quality indicated, is usually translated by 
“justice,” which is hardly sufficiently precise, and does not express 
the personal attribution. There is the same difficulty with the other 
parts of virtue, temperance, and fortitude, neither of which exactly 
convey the meaning of cwhpoctdyvn and dvipela. The ques- 
tion is asked, whether righteousness is the same with truth, and 
giving every one their due, or is it an acting according to cireum- 
stances for the best? (Tr. ii. 6; Rep. 331 C); is it the doing good to 
friends and harm to enemies? (Tr. 8; 332 D); its utility in war 
(Tr. 8; 332 E); and also in peace, for making contracts and taking 
care of money (Tr. 9; 333 A); when money is useless (Tr. 9; 
333 D); being thus made out to be useful for useless things (Tr. 9 
333 E); it is asserted that a clever guardian of property ought to be 
clever at stealing is (Tr. 10; 334 A); the first definition is repeated 
(Tr. 10; 334 B); when friends aid foes are spoken of, are real or 
seeming friends and foes mcant? (Tr. 10; 334 O, D, E; 335 A); it 
is now said to be the doing good to a good friend and evil to an evil 
enemy (ib.); it is a human virtue (Tr. 11; 335 C); more precious 
than gold, and no stretch of courtesy or politeness should hinder our 
continued search for it (Tr. 12; 336 E); it is less despotic and 
illiberal than injustice (Tr. 21; 344 C); declared by the traducer to 
be not quite a vice, but a respectable weakness (Tr. 26; 348 D); at 
this observation Socrates expresses his wonder (Tr. 26; 348 E); if it 
ia wisdom and virtue, it will be a stronger thing than injustice 
(Tr. 29; 351 A); can a city retain its power without righteousness ? 
¢T'r. 29; 351 B); it produces concord and friendship (Tr. 80; 851 D); 
belongs to the good, and is sought on its own account, and for its 
results (Tr. 35 ; 358 A); recapitulation of Thrasymachus’s argument | 
(Tr. 86; 858,C); thatit is practised reluctantly, not asa good (Tr. 86 
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858 E); that it is only what law, the device of the weaker, has 
settled to be lawful and just (858 I; see Tr. i. 180, 181; Gorgias, 482 
0, D, E; 488 A, B, CD); that if all men had the ring of Gyges, 
none would be so made of adamant as to adhere to it (Tr. ii. 38; Rep. 
860 B; Tr. 302; 612 B); it is declared that dissimulation is prac- 
tised with respect to it (Tr. 39; 360 D); on the other hand, it com- 
mands the approbation of the gods (Tr. 41; 363 A); according to 
Musseus, its rewards in Hades are eternal festivity and the handing 
down a name to children’s children (Tr. 42; 363 D); it is praised by 
the poets as noble, but difficult and laborious (Tr. 43; 364 A); how 
it is to be defended (Tr. 46; 366 C); not praised for its own sake 
(Tr. 46; 8366 C): we are asked to show what it does by its own 
intrinsic power (Tr. 47; 367 B); what is its place in the state? (Tr. 
52; 372 A); how does it originate, and how is it fostered ? (Tr. 56; 
376 C); the poets pronounce it to be a foreign or alien good (Tr. 72; 
392 A, B), but a personal loss (ib.); we must first know what it is 
(Tr. 72; 392 ©); it will be found in the model state (Tr. 102; 
420 B); in what it differs from injustice (Tr. 111; 427 D, E); how 
we are to discover it (Tr. 114; 430 D); graphic account of the 
“search for it in the langnage of the hunting fielg (Tr. 116, 117; 
432 B, C, D); it is defined to be sticking to one’s own business 
(Tr. 117, 118, 128; 483 A, D; 434 A; 443 B); it contributes to the 
abiding maintenance of moderation, courage, and wisdom in the 
state (Tr. 117; 433 B); it is hard to say which of the four requisites 
of virtue renders most service to the state (Tr. 118; 433 C); these 
aro here re-enumerated (ib.); it rivals in efficacy of virtue the other 
three, wisdom, moderation, and ceurage (Tr. 118, 119; 433 D, E; 
435 B); when present in the individual mane(Tr. 119; 434 D, E); 
it sheds light, as-fire from flint, on what is present in the state 
(Tr. 119; 435 A); further parallelism of individual moderation, 
courage, and wisdom, with that of the state (Tr. 119; 435 B); it is 
a doing one’s own work, not in external acts merely, but in harmo- 
nizing the functions:of the soul (Tr. 129; 443 C, D, E); righteous- 
ness and injustice are to the soul what health and disease are to the 
body (Tr. 130; 444 D); the former is the qualification of the just 
man (Tr. 158; 472 B); it is sought as a pattern (Tr. 158; 472 C) 
and ideal, for estimating that whicli most nearly approaches it, not as 
possible, any more than the painter’s ideal (Tr. 158; 472 ©, D); it 
requires a long circuit to estimate it fully (Tr. 193 ;.504 C); there is 
one essential I’ns which is greater than it (Tr. 198; 504 D), @iz., 
“the good,” by which the ‘‘ just” and all othe? endowments are ren- 
dered useful (Tr. 193; 505 A); it is very important to make use of 
exact research in matters of the highest moment (Ty. 193; 504 E); 
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tighteonmess and injustice, with their tendency to happiness or 
misery, are to be viewed in the examination of the several forma of 
polities and their embodiment in the individual (Tr. 234; 545 A); 
righteousness is involved in the question about poetic imitation 
(Tr. 298; 608 B); having stripped it of its rewards and esteem, 
and not complicated the argument with these, as Hgmer and Hestod 
are seid to have done (Tr. 39 to 42; 361 A, B; 360B; 363 D), it is 
found to be absolutely best for the soul, whether the man possesses 
the ring of Gyges and helmet of Pluton or not (Tr. 301; 611 B); we 
aball no longer grudge her her rewards from men and gods, living 
and dying, and Socrates demands the interest of his Principal, where 
he allowed the just man to seem unjust, and the unjust man just, as 
matters immaterial to the controversy (Tr. 303; 612°C, D); righteous- 
ness does not lie hid from the gods (Tr. 303; 612 C, E); to the god- 
beloved all that they confer happens for the best, if no taint attaches 
from former transgressions (Tr. 303; 613 A); poverty, disease, and 
seeming ill all issue in certain good to the righteous, living or dead 
(Tr. 303; 613 A). Compare “all things work together for good” of 
Scripture. They are never neglected by the gods, whom they strive 
to resemble as much as possible (ib.); the unjust man is in the oppb- 
site predicanfént (Tr. 303; 613 B); let us now look at rewards on 
the human side from men (Tr. 303; 612 C; 613 B); the just are 
fieet runners, who come in well at last, crowned, and carrying off the 
prize in all the affairs of life (Tr. 304; 613 C); but the highest 
human honours are nothing to those in a future state (Tr. 304; 
614 A). The speaker now proceeds to narrate the fable of Er, who, 
while in a swoon, journeys to the other world, and brings back an 
account of the final judgment (Tr. 304 to 312; 614 B to 621 0); 
these final rewards depend on our accepting the doctrine of the soul's 
immortality, our passing the river of Lethe unpolluted, and striving 
to look constantly upwurds, with a view to the attainment of all 
good, as friends to ourselves and the gods, both here and hereafter. 
After this we shall, like victors bearing palms, be led round by 
assembled crowds of friends, and carry off the rewards of holy living, 
and there, in our thousand years’ journey, the narrator prays that we 
may fure well (Tr. 312; 621 C, D); teachers of righteousness are 
spoken of (Tr. iv. 468; Cleit. 407 B); if like virtue, ‘it is to be 
taught (ib.); according to what is here said, it is the part of right- 
eousness to injure enemies and todo good to friends (Tr. 472; 410 A); 
but, this is agdin denicd, as it operates for the good of all men (ib); 
said by an objector to be praised without being known (Tr. 473; 
410 ©). Plato has several times enforced the Christian precapt cf 
doing good to enemies as well as friends. 
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Ring seal impressed on the tablet of the mind (Tr. i. 433: Thesot. 
193 C); ring of Gygesa (Tr. ii. 38; Rep. 359 D, E; 360 A, B); sup- 
position of two such®(ib.); also further application of the figure 
(Tr. 802 ; 612 B). 

Ringing crockery, to see if it is sound (Tr. i, 415; Themt. 179 D); or 
metal (Tr. iv..87; Phileb. 55 ©). 

Rites, purifications, mysteries are disparaged by the side of moderation, 
righteousness, manliness, and wisdom, which are more effective as 
preparatives or purifiers. He who is uninitiated, and has not been 
perfectly complete in these, will indeed lie in the mud gulf in Hades. 
There are many rod bearers, but few inspired myste (Tr. i. 68; 
Phed. 69 B,C, D; see also Tr. 320; 244 A, B,C, D, E; Tr. v. 296; 
Laws, 815 A, B,C; Tr. ii. 44,45; Rep. 865 A; 366 A). 

Rivauts. See Summary, page 216. 

Roads, public, to be made and kept in good order (Tr. v. 206; Laws, 
761 A). 

Robbers, will they hold together without justice among themselves ? 
(Tr. ii. 29, 30; Rep. 351 C; 352 C). 

Rock, oracular (Tr. i. 8355; Phedr.275 B; Tr. 22; Apol. 34 D; Tr. ii. 
°238 ; Rep. 544 D). 

Rod bearers in the mysteries are many as compared with the true 
worshippers (Tr. i. 68; Pheed. 69 C, D). 

Rulers, or guardians, are to have the power of judging about suits, so 
that no one may acquire the property of another, or be deprived of his 
own (Tr. ii. 118; Rep. 433 E); they require exalted powers to dis- 
charge their duties (Tr. 143; 459 C); they may employ falsehood for 
the benefit of the ruled (ib.); they arc to keep secret all their arrange- 
ments for the intercourse of the sexes (Tr. 144; 459 E); nardoracts 
Tov apxdvrwy, the footing of rulers has to be redetailed (Tr. 191; 
502 E); they are to be fond of their states, exercised in pleasures and 
pains, tried, like gold in the fire (Tr. 191; 503 A); they are to be 
honoured, living and dead (ib.); they will accede to power in our 
model state as to a necessary duty, and as having higher views than 
merely to rule (Tr. 209; 520 E); they are to be rich, notin gold, but 
truly in the graces of life (Tr. 209, 100; 521 A; 416 D, E); it is 
impossible for beggars and persons hungering after private advantage 
te accede to tle helm of affairs, and to snatch thence the Good. Love 
of rule, per ee, is fatal to the man and to those he rules (ib.); those 
who do not love power are those who should attain it, not those who 
fight for it (Tr. 209; 521 B); mere stereotyped -characters, who “re 
destitute of the power of question and reply, tre not to be masters 
over men (Tr. 224; 534 D); dialectics, and the studies which lead 
to » knowledge of Being and the Good, should be enfogced upon those 
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who are reliable, courageous, and well-formed (Tr. 225; 585 A); 
and on souls well born, severe in morals, quick at learning, who are 
more dismayed at study than at bodily tolls (Tr. 225; 585 B); on 
those who have quick memories, are persevering, laborious, studious, 
and highly endowed, while the want of these qualities has brought 
reproach on phdlosophy (Tr. 225; 585 C); the goodsruler is not one 
who loves bodily or mental labour exclusively (Tr. 226; 535 D); he 
must not be lame, bastard in respect of moderation, courage, and 
moagnanimity (Tr. 226; 536 A, B); if such as are not sound of limb 
and intellect are selected, reproach is heaped on philosophy (Tr. 226; 
536 B, C); rulers must compel the community and individuals to 
labour at philosophy, but when occasion demands, to toil in political 
labours as a necessary and not merely honourable duty, and to train 
up and rear others to fill their place (Tr. 230; 540 B); at death 
rulers are to be honoured with sacrifices, as demons, or blessed and 
divine persons (Tr. 231; 540C); they may be both male and female, 
and are, while in command, to have no private houses or property as 
guardiuns (Tr. 232; 543 B; sre also Tr. 100; 416 C, D, E). 

Ruling power is more ancient and honourable than that which is ruled, and 
the guiding power than that which is guided (Tr. vi. 16; Epin. 980 F). 

Rural guardians are to have the care of things connected with agricul- 
ture (Tr. v. 208; Laws, 762 A). 
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Sacrifices, unbloody. After touching the doctrine of development and 
of spontaneous generation, and asking whether there was a time in 
which animals did not devoug one another, he alludes to the still 
extant practice of human sacrifice, contrasted with a period when 
men abstained from flesh as a thing unholy to be eaten, and as 
polluting the altars of the gods; and some lives, he says, were called 
Orphic, by virtue of their employing only things without life (Tr. v. 
243; Laws, 782 B, C, D). 

Sailor is not such from the love of sailing, but for the wealth it pro- 
cures (Tr. i. 160; Gorg. 467D); a sailor is not such because he sails 
in a ship, but because he understands his profession (Tr. ii. 18; Rep. 
341 D); their loose, low-life habits (Tr. i. 319; Pheadr. 243 ©), 

Same, that which is always so is uncreated. ‘Things being thus, we 
must admit that there is one thing, or a unity possessing a perr 
manent character, uncreated and indissoluble, that receives into 
étself no other nature from any quarter, nor is ever absorbed in any 
other, is invisiblee and in no other way perceivable by sense, and 
which intellect alone can cognise. There is, on the other hand, thet 
which is like named, resembling it, which is sensible, created, always 
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_ in motion, born in one place, perishing in another, appreciable only 
to sense and perception through the senses; while there is a third 
existence, that of space, indissoluble, and furnishing a seat for all 
things generated, itself not an object of sense, but apprehended by a 
sort of pseudo reasoning, to which ‘we trust with effort, and which we 
look on as a sort of dreamy existence, asserting at the same time that 
whatever is pfoduced must of necessity be wholly ‘in some spot and 
occupy space” (Tr. ii. 358, 359; Tim. 52 A, B). 

Same and like are attributes of the divine (Tr. iii. 211; Statesm. 
269 E; 270 A). 
Sameness, is it characteristic of the existent? (Tr. iii. 154; Sophiast, 
249 B); is allied to standing still (Tr. 154; 249 C); the souls rela- 
tion to it (ib.); invariable as a characteristic of existence, but falls 
to the ground if nothing partakes of anything else (Tr. 158; 252 A). 

Satyric drama (Tr. iii. 574; Symp. 222 D). 

Scandal has generally some fuundation (Tr. i. 5; Apol. 19 C). 

Scattered to the winds in these few days (Tr. i. 88; Crito, 49 A). 

Scepticism as to the soul’s separate existence (Tr. i. 69; Phad. 70 A. 
See Religion). 

Soience or knowledge, émiorhun, is said to be like itself, or otherwise 
our argument would go for naught, while we ourselves are only saved 
on a plank of the shipwrecked reasoning (Tr. iv. 8; Phileb. 14 A); 
arts and right opinions hold the fourth place (Tr. 107; 66 C); 
science is either theory or practice (Tr. iii. 191; Statesm. 258 E); 
injunctory or critical (Tr. 194; 260 B, C, D); science, when not the 
highest and best, is injurious (Tr. iv. 390; Alcib. II. 146 E); it im- 
proves oratory (Tr. i. 348; Pheedr. 269 D); false science distin- 
guished from true (Tr. 145; Gorg.454 D, E); what it is, defined. 
Theodorus the mathematiciarg teaches, and so “do the arts of other 
artizans (Tr. 374; Thest. 146 D); this is not what we want to know, 
but what pure abstract science is in itself (Tr. 375; 146 E); is it the 
same as perception ? (Tr. 381, 424; 151 E; 152 A; 186 C, D); Js it 
true opinion ? (Tr. 425; 187 C); it cannot exist without a perception 
of difference between things, and this implies memory (Tr. 73; 
Pheedo, 78 ©); it does not look to the advantage of the stronger, 
but rather of the weaker (Tr. ii. 19; Rep, 842 C); is the great pre- 
seryer (Tr. i, 288; Protag. 857 A). 

Sea described as impassable and viscous where Atlantis subsided (Tr. ii. 
415; Oritias, 108 BE). 

-——— captain does not boast when he has landedehis passengers 
safely (Tr. i. 215; Gorg. 512 B). m . 

———-—- ports, their objectionableness and advantageousness (Tr. v. 121; 
Laws, 705 A, B). . 
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aacciaee in which men give themselves up to Ke trod on, or to 
any usage (Tr. i. 430; Theet. 191 A). 
Beal, to set one on anything choice (Tr. iii. 19}; Statesm, 258 C); ag 
_ seals (Tr. i. €88; Thost. 193 C). . 
Second childhood (Tr. vi. 45; Axioch. 367 B). 

Secondary causes, ascent from them to a first cause (Tr. vi. 16; Epinom. 
981 A); secondary functions of bodies, such as grdwth, decay, reso- 
lution and composition, and qualities such as hot, cold, light, heavy, 
hard, soft, &c., contrasted with those primary functions of soul which 
are expressed by to will, to ponder, to watch anxiously, to counsel, to 
think, to feel (Tr. v. 426; Laws, 897 A). 

Seeking truth insisted on (Tr. iii. 28; Meno. 86 B, ©). 

Seeming health of body and soul (Tr. i. 156;: Gorg. 468 EB; 464 A); 
seeming to be wise, or thinking oneself wise (Tr. 7,8; Apol. 21 C; 
21 E); those who seemed to have the highest reputation or to be 
somewhat said to be the most destitute of wisdom, and those of 
inferior reputation far more intelligent (Tr. 8; 22 A). 

Selection of breeding stock (Tr. v. 167; Laws, 735 E); selection of 
rulers (Tr. ii. 224; Rep. 534 D, and following; alsu Tr. 86; 404, 
and following, and elsewhere). ° 

Self, conquest of, is the best of all conquests (Tr. v. 4; Laws, 626 E);} 
shall we not cause the man to come off victor in a struggle with his 
own passions, and by fighting against his customary habits, and 
gaining the mastery over them, thus to become complete in courage, 

_who otherwise would never be half himself on the aide of virtue? 
(Tr. 87; 647 D); self-murder highly reprehensible (Tr. 387 ; 878 O); 
self-interest or regard is the source of all a man’s faults (Tr, 160; 
731 E); if a man rules thé state as irresponsible, or only self 
amenable, he will‘never cherish the common good, but follow his 
own. His mortal nature will always impel him to avarice, and self- 
interest causing him to shun pain unreasonably will make him prefer 
personal ease to what is juster and better (Tr. 390; 875 A, B, C); 
pleasures, pains, and desires characterise us as human beings, and a 
man is not to play the deserter in the battle of life (Tr. 162; 782 E; 
733 A); most persons are drawn to that which most resembles them- 
selves (Tr, 227; 773 B, C); self-knowledge declared to be difficult 
(Tr. iv. 358; Alcib. I. 129 A); the Delphic precept “ Know thyself se 
(Tr. iv. 439; Hipparch. 228 B; Tr. i. 273; Protag. 343 B; Tr. iv. 
128; Charm. 164 D; Tr. iv. 74; Phileb. 48 ©; Tr. i. 304; atid 
229 [L; Tr. iv 429; Rivals, 138 A). 

Seflsations unfelt (Tr, vi. 160; Tim. Locr. 100 B). 

Senses, each of them only excite in us one kind of sentiency (Tr. i. 
423; Thest. 186 B); what is common to the sense perceptions is analy 
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known by reflection and comparison, by reasoning and deduetion, and 
by repeated experience, both in men and beasts (Tr. 424; 186 ©), 
whereas sentiency begms at birth (ib.); sensuous perception is not 
knowledge or science (Tr. 424; 186 D). Truth only got at by syllo- 
gistic deduction (ib.); the senses will not distinguish differences in 
large numbers or masses, only thought (Tr. 436; ,195 E); do the 
senses ‘impart truth to men? (Tr. 63; Phad. 65 B); what ground of 
exactness or distinctness have we elsewhere ? (ib.); can they recog- 
' pnise the Good and Fair? (Tr. 64; 65 D); can you touch magnitude, 
health, strength, or any real existence with your hands? (ib.); do 
brain and senses eliminate thought? (Tr. 102; 96 B); the intima- 
tions of the senses in many cases make no call on the intellect for 
their consideration, while in other cases the appeal is wholly to the 
intellect, where the senses are no true or sound test (Tr. ii. 210; 
Rep. 522 B); the opponent wrongly supposes that distant or shadowy 
objects are referred to (ib.); Socrates explains that where the sense 
impression is simple and does not call up a feeling of opposition, no 
aid is got from the intellect, but that this is called in when we con- 
ceive of it as one or many, or near or far off (Tr. 212, 213; 523 C; 
924 E); a finger is merely a finger, whether little or middle or 
second, or thick or thin, or placed at the extremity or near at hand. 
The soul of the masses is not compelled to question the intellect us to 
what constitutes a finger (Tr. 212; 523 D); when, however, the 
relative conditions of size, distance, place, thickness and hardness are 
considered, does the sense faculty alone enable us to judge of these ? 
(Tr. 212; 523 E); the same faculty of sense conveys the impression 
of these opposite states in the same hpdy, and the intellect alone can 
decide whether they are one or two (Tr. 213, 2J2; 524 A, B, OC, D; 
523 E); to which of these classes do number and unity belong? (ib.); 
@ visible unity or tangible unity cannot lead to essential existence 
any more than the bare sight or touch of a finger (Tr. 213; 524 D); 
reflection is called into play when two opposed impressions are place 
side by side (Tr. 214; 524-E; also Tr. 212; 523 ©); it is thus, too, 
when we ask ourselves what absolute oneness is, leading us to con- 
_ template reality (ib.); vision exhibits objects as one or many, and 
computation has to do wholly with numer (Tr. 214; 525 A). 
Sensible qualities described (Tr. vi. 160; Tim. Locr. 100 B, D); touch 
the chief agent in determining them (ib.); what is recognised by its sen- 
sible properties is what ie created and decays (Tr. ii. 382 ; Tim. 28 A). 
Sepulchres not to be sd large as to cumber the land &nd lessen the 
earth’s productiveness (Tr. v. 528, 529; Laws,-958 D, E; 959 A). 
, the answer made by Themistocles to his carping objection 
Rep. 330 A). 
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Serpents, the charming of (Tr, ii. 85; Rep. 358 B). 

and stones less divine than men (Tr. iv. 459; Minos, 319 A; 
Tr. iii. 77; Euthyd. 291 B). © . 

Serum of the blood, bile, phlegm, tears, sweat (Tr. ii. 396; Tim. . 
82 A). ; 

Servants and mgsters. He who has never been a gervant can never 
become a praiseworthy master. We must be servants to the laws, 
the service of the gods, and to our seniors (Tr. v. 210; Laws, 762 
D, E); a master or mistress should be up before his servants 
(Tr. 288; 808 A,B,C); change of servants’ names made arbitrarily 
as with us (Tr. iii. 284; Cratyl. 384 D). 

Service, divine, uses of; does it make the gods better? (Fr. i. 472; 
Euthyp. 13 C); what are its effects? (Tr. 473, 474; 13 E; 140, 
D, E). 

Seven wise men of Greece (Tr. 3. 273; Protag. 348 A). 

Sex and its instincts (Tr. v. 245; Laws, 783 A). 

Sexual gratification is the keenest and most maddening of the passions 
(Tr. ii. 85; Rep. 403 A). 

Shadows, to fight with (Tr. i.4; Apol. 18 D). 

Shadow of an ass (Pheedr. 260 C); shadowy sketch (Tr. iii. 467; Pafm. 
165 C; Tr. i. 68; Phd. 69 B; Tr. ii. 44, 292; Rep. 365 C; 602 D; 
Tr, ii. 414; Critias, 107 C). 

Shame exists with fear, not necessarily vice verad (Tr. i. 471; Euthyp. 
12 C). 

Shepherd’s pipe of reed (Tr. ii. 81; Rep. 399 D); Apollo’s instrument 
preferred to the pipe of Marsyas (Tr. 82; 399 E). 

Shifting one’s ground in a representation or argument (Tr. i. 840; 
Pheedr. 262 A, B); ground said to shift from under a man (Tr. 469; 
Euthyp. 11 B); or like the statues ‘of Daedalus, arguments take to 
their heels (Tr. 470; 11 C, PD). 

Ship before the gale (Tr. i. 268; Protag. 337 E; Tr. vi. 103; Sisyph. 
389 C); too much sail to ships (Tr. v. 102; Laws, 691 ©, D). 

Short speeches (Tr. iii. 237; Statesm. 286 E); short apothegmas (Tr. i. 
273; Protag. 343 A, B; see Arts. Gnomes, wai cdurdy); Socrates 
prefers short speeches (Tr. 264; Protag. 334 D, E); we need not at 
present value short speaking more than length, for it would be absurd 
to prefer the shorter and vile before the best (Tr. v. 408; Laws, 
887 B). 

Sibyl, named (Tr. i. 819; Phedr. 244 B; Tr. iv. 407; Theag. 124 E). 

Sick man is n& allowed by his doctor to eat or ck what he pleases 
(Tr. i, 207; Gorg. 505 A). 

Side of the double of a square,- what? (Tr, iii. 21 to 28; Meno. 82 B, 
C, D, E; 83 A, B,C; Tr, vi. 102; Sisyph. 888 E), 
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Sight, its keenness (Tr. i. 327; Phadr. 250 D); sight, in the abstract, 
as capable of self-seeing (Tr. iv. 132,134; Charm. 167 C; 168 E; 
t'r, 865; Alcib. 1. 132D). Shak., “that most keen spirit of sense.” 

Similes are apt to mislead (Tr. ili. 126; Sophist, 231 A). 

Simonides, referred to (Tr. i. 269, 270, 272, 273; Protag. 339 A, B, C, 
D, EH; 340 B; €42 A; 343 ©); translation from (Tm 275; 345 C). 
Simplicity is content with truth, whether from oracular oak or rock 

(Tr. i, 855; Pheedr. 275 B); quotation from Homer (Odyss. xix. 163). 

Sin, its sources and remedies; soul is the cause of good and evil, beauty 
and deformity, just and unjust. We will at least insist on two souls, 
one which acts as a benefactress, the other as a malignant principle 
(Tr. v. 426, 427; Laws, 896 E; 897 B); is cured by suffering, both 
here and in Hades (Tr. i. 229; Gorg. 525 B); but extreme sin is not 
curable, and its doom is of use as a warning (Tr. i. 230; 525.0). 

Sirens seated on the planetary spheres each utter a note of the chord, 
making the inaudible music of the spheres (Tr. ii. 307; Rep. 617 B); 
are accompanied by the Fates (Tr. 308 ; 617 C). 

are spoken of not only as accompanying the motions of the 
pheres and sinving as they roll in conjunction with the Fates, but 
as themselves charmed (Tr. ii. 308; Rep. 617 B, C), so as to prefer in 
the lower world to listen to the wealth of words and wisdom of Pluton 
(Tr. iii. 320; Cratyl. 403 D, FE). We have here a very striking and 
characteristic instance of the way in which the etymologies of the 
Cratylus are made suggestive. Plato’s aim is clearly to make room 
for a pregnant thought rather than to play the mere grammarian. 
See Pluton. 

Sisters can oniy, in the system of communism, cohabit with brothers 
when this las been settled,by lot or the oracle (Tr. ii. 146; Rep. 
461 D). 

Sisypuus. See Summary, page 243. 

Sketches in pencil viewed as one and similar by those who stand at a 
distance (Tr. iii. 467; Parm. 165 C). 

Skill without teaching (Tr. iv. 157; Laches, 185 E). 

Skilled persons only command a hearing (Tr. i. 248; Protag. 319 C). 

Skin deep only and trifling (Tr. i. 191; Gorg. 492 C). 

Slaves and slavery. We should acquire slavesas good and well-disposed 
as possible, for many slaves being better than some brothers and 
sons, have proved the salvation of their masters, their possessions, 
and their whole families. On the other hand, it has been said that 
nothing is sound in the soul of slave, and tliat no confidence shéuld 
be reposed in them— y 





“ Wide seeing Zeus has atripped of half their mind 


The men to slavery’s hopeless lot consigned ” ‘ 
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(Tr. v. 288; Laws, 776 D, E; 777 A); relations of master and slave 
“(Tr. 284; 777 B); provisions about them (Tr. 285; 777 D, E); we 
are not to play or trifle with them (Tr. 235'; 778 A); punishment of 
slaves (Tr. 8378; 868 B); where a slave is killed or wronged by 
another (Tr. 885; 872 C); rules respecting the purchase of slaves 
when unsound (Tr. 461; 916 A); but no warranty is to be given to 
a physician or gymnast, who can judge for themselves (Tr. 461 ; 

916 B). 

Sleep of death, without dreams, a great gain, particularly to the bad 
man (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 40 C, D, E). 

Snares, to escape all, not easy, a proverb (Tr. iii. 126; Soplist, 281 ©). 

Society, its antiquity and slow growth (Tr. v. 81; Laws, 677 E); 
originally there was an infinite solitude and Jand unbounded. Few 
were the earth’s inhabitants; simple in character, without artificial 
wants, or any temptations to injustice, they were religious, unsus- 
pecting, artless, and brave, without written laws (Tr. 84; 670 E; 
Tr. 84; 680 A, and following). 

Socrates, a spiritualist by aid of his demon, which put him on a par in 
this respect with the most approved modern thaumaturgists (Tr. jv. 
412; Theag. 128 D); fatal examples of not listening to his wern- 
ings were Charmides, son of Glaucus, Timarchus, brother of Cleito- 
marchus, the destruction of the army in Sicily, Samnio (Tr. 418 to 
416; 128 Eto131 A); spoken of as a corrupter of youth, and indicted, 
therefor (Tr. i. 458; Euthyp. 2 C); injuring Socrates is a violence 
done to the city in its very vitals, at the heart and core (Tr. 459; 
8 A); charged with being a maker of gods (Tr. 459; 3 B), and a 
despiser of the old (ib.); Is demon (ib.); the Athenians will 
pardon his wisdom but not his teaching, though he does not regard 
being made a laughing-stock (Tr. 459; 3 C); teaches without fee 
indiscriminately. This impeaclment is more than a laughing matter, 
and may tax the foresight of the prophets (Tr. 460; 3 D); specimens 
of his humour (Tr. 474 to 476; 14 C, D; 15 E); of his irony (Tr. iv. 
407, 408; Theag. 125 A, D); will prove a cleverer artist than 
Deedalus (Tr. i. 470; Euthyp. 11 D); he declares that he knows 
most of the science of love matters (Tr. iv. 412; Theag. 128 A); his 
deteetion of Phsdrus with the speech of Lysias in hia pocket, primed 
for reciting it (Tr. i. 303; Pheedr. 228 E); allusion to his ignorance 
of the country and preference for a town life (Tr. 304, 305; 230 B, 
D); his inattention (Tr. 308; 234 D); his pretended ignorance, 
being like a vase filled from other fountains than his own (Tr. 810; 
235 D; so Tr. iv. 412; Theag. 128 A); his want of volubility (Tr. i. 
313; Phadr. 238 ©); his recantation of what he has said derogatory of - 
Love (Tr. 318 ; 243 A); his desire to view all sides of a question { 
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“farther: irony (Tr. iii. 11; Meno, 76 B); self-depreciation (ib.); 
. stationary habits (Tr. 18; 80 B; Tr. i..304; Phedr. 230 B); com- 
miendation of his mor&l influence, and the charm of his conversation 
(Tr. iv. 412; Theag. 128 C); further praise of him (Tr. iv. 150, 162; 
Lach. 181 B; 189 B); the justest man of his time (Tr. 500; Epist. 
vii. 324 E); praise of a consistent life like his in all its harmony and 
Doric simplicity (Tr.“161; Lach. 188 C, D); Socrates is charged 
with mincing arguments (Tr. 251; Hipp. Maj. 300 E); with pro- 
ducing sawdust and clippings (Tr. 258; 304 A, B); weaving webs” 
of words and handling matters piecemeal (Tr. 272; Hipp. Min. 
869 C); his alleged indecision and bewilderment (Tr. 283; 376 0); 
ditto, and his exposure of himself to the mud peltings of such wise 
men as the sophists (Tr. 258; Hipp. Maj. 304 C, D); at times he 
seems to change places with the sophists (Tr. 253; 302 A); as also 
in that paradox about the good man doing evil voluntarily, and the 
evil man involuntarily (Tr. 288; Hipp.-Min. 376 A, B); character- 
istic specimens of the Socratic dialogue (Tr. 455, 456; Minos, 316 D, 
EB; 317 D, E); Socrates declares that he does not object to be 
, Tefuted (Tr. i, 149; Gorg. 457 E); his pleasant irony against Polus’ 
*(Tr. 153; 461 OC, D); apologises for prosing (Tr. 158; 465 E); 
humorously spoken of as having come from Foxland (Tr. 194; 
495 D); he is reproached for not taking part in politics (Tr. 218 ; 
515 A); his prophetic insight into character (Tr. 369; Thest. 142 C); 
the sanubness of his nose and protrusion of his eyes (Tr. 371; 143 E); 
he makes men doubt (Tr. 377; 149 A); he is not allowed to beget 
wisdom himself, but only to deliver others (Tr. 379; 150 D); his* 
method enables the ignorant to cogceive and bring forth, but not to 
learn from himself directly (ib.) ; he describes his hesitation, as to 
whether there is anything which is one and the same in relation to 
all the individuals of a class, or whether such classes or special types 
exist (Tr. iii. 407; Parm. 130 A); he cautions His opponent to note 
whether these abstract ideas do not exist wholly in the mind, and 
nowhere else (Tr. 412; 132 C); his irony towards Hermogenes (Tr. 
284; Craty]. 384 B); his great poverty (Tr. ii. 14,; Rep. 838 B); the 
charm of his discourse (Tr. iv. 467; Cleit. 407 A; Tr. 412; Theag. 
128 C); said to be of great use to one who needs encouragement, but 
a obstacle to one who has received it (Tr. 474; Cleit. 410 E); he 
"plays the sophist (sce Grote, vol. i. 394, on Hipp. Min.); the effects 
of public prejudice against Socrates (Tr. i. 4; Apol. 18 B, C); said 
$0 be wise, and to ponder things under the earth,“and to make the 
Wore appear the better reason (Tr. 9; ib.;#28 D); hia supposed — 
atheism (ib.); a man must be a comic poet, like Aristophanes, to 
know and be able to pronounce certain charges (Tr. 4; 18 D); he is 
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. acoused by Aristophanes of walking the air, and of other unintelli- 
gible fogleries (Tr, 5; 19 C); this charge is denied (Tr. 5; 19 ER); 
he takes no fees (ib.); most scandal said f> have a basis (Tr. 5; 
19 C); he is hated because he showed others to be unwise (Tr. 7; 
21 C), or that they pretended to be what they were not, while he in 
a similar case acknowledged lis ignorance (ib.); hg may not be as 
wise as the artizans, but he prefers his own state of mind to theirs 
(Tr. 8; 22 D); Socrates a model of just self-estimate (Tr. 9; 23 A); 
he seeks the wise man in concert with deity (Tr. 9; 23 B); his 
infinite poverty as a consequence (ib.; Tr. 18; 31B; Tr. ii. 14; 
Rep. 338 B); mania of the young men for imitating Socrates (Tr. i.9; 
23 C); abuse of Socrates (Tr.9; 23 D); false charges against him 
(Tr. 10; 23 E); he does not corrupt the young, or, if he does, he 
does so unwittingly (Tr. 12; 26 A); false imputations of Meletus 
continued (Tr. 13;,26 D); he is accused of saying thut the sun 
is a stone, and that the moon is made of earth (Tr. 13; 26 D); 
in reply, it is declared that a belicf of demons, as children of 
the gods, is not atheism (Tr. 14; 27 D; 27E); he will pro- 
bably die a victim of envy (Tr. 15; 28 A); he prefers duty to 

‘ avoiding death or danger in war, or disobeying the gods (Tr. 163 
28 KE; 29 A); he makes a noble declaration of his obligation 
and resolve to obey God rather than man (Tr. 17; 29 ©, D, E): 
he declares that neither Anytus nor Meletus can hurt lim (Tr. 18° 
30 ©, D); he says he is more anxious for his accusers than 
for himself, lest they should despise God’s gift (ib.); described as a 

* horse or gad fly, to rouse the Athenians out of lethargy (Tr. 18; 

30 E); he acts unlike other men, for no profit, and neglects his per- 

sonal interests (Tr. ]8; 31 B), in not taking fees (ib.); allusion to 

‘his demon (Tr. 19; 31 D), which always stops him when about to 

do anything (ib.); his cause is espoused by the uncorrupt in mornls, 

not by the flagitious (Tr. 21; 34 A, B); the difference between him 
and other men (Tr. 22; 35 A); he wisl.es not to persuade, but to 

convince his judges (Tr. 23; 35 C, D); his orthodoxy (Tr. 23; 

85 D); he asks what desert belongs to him fur abstaining from all 

intrigues? (Tr. 24; 36 B), and claims a residence in the Prytaneum, 

as a public pensioner (Tr. 24; 36 D); were he to keep silent, it 
would be to disobey the gods (Tr. 25; 37 I); he declines expedients 
for shunning death (Tr. 26; 38 E; Tr. 26; 39 A, B); he predicts 
retributive vengeance on his accusers (Tr. 27;,39 C), and prays that 
hig country wilf punish his sons if they do not walk in his steps (Tr. 

29; 41 E); Socrates describes himself as a fellow-servant of the. 

singing swans (Tr. 89; Phxd. &5 B); he opposes the materialistic | 

_. tueory of the soul’s nature (Tr. 102; 96 A, B), alleges his fondness 
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fur natural philosophy and history (Tr. 102; 96 A); accepts Anaxa- . 
gorass principle, that mind has disposed all things (Tr. 108, 104; 
97 0, D, E; 98 A, BP); but objects to his inconsistency in his mate- 
rialistic way of woking it out (Tr. 104; 98 C, D); he declares how he 
wishes to be buried, or rather expresses iis indifference when asked 
how (Tr. 124; 115 C); thinks the question a laughable one, seeing 
that when the soul is fled the man no more remains (Tr. 125; 115 
D, E). His praise of the courtesy and gentleness of his executioner 
(Tr, 125; 116D); he reproaches lhis friends for weeping like women 
(Tr. 127; 117); he is said to have been the most just and pre-emi- 
nently the wisest of men (Tr. 127; 118 A. Comp. Tr. iv. 500; Epist. 
vii. 824 E). Like Lord Brougham in youth, could outdo all drinkers 
by strength of head (Tr. iii. 482, 559,570,575; Symp.176C; 214A; 
219 E; 220 A; 223 A, B,C); he professes to be versed in nothing 
but love (Tr. 485; 177 E. Comp. Tr. iv. 412; Theag. 128 A); he 
recalls this boast after Agathon’s eulogium (Tr. iii 525; Symp. 198 
D); he puns on the names of Gorgias and Gorgo (Tr. 525; 198 C); 
Socrates objects to the want of truth in Agathon’s eulogium of love 
(Tr. 526; Symp. 198 E); his initiation into the erotics of soul (Tr. 
549; 210 A); but net into the deepest mysteries (ib.);'he is the 
conqueior of all men in discourse (Tr. 558; 213 E); like the figures 
of Silenus and the Satyrs, which open and show a deity within 
(Tr. 561; 215 B); he is like Marsyus, a good flautist, not by means 
of a pipe, but words (Tr. 561; 215 C); he throws other orators into 
the shade (ib.; Tr. 562; 215 D, E; 216 A); he is more powerful as 
@ speaker than Pericles (Tr. 563; 216 B); he is a Silenus in ex- 
ternals, but inwardly filled withe wondrous moderation (Tr. 563; 
216 D); he despises beauty and riches, bu& is divine, golden, and 
glorious within (Tr. 564; 216 E); he is tempted by Alcibiades 
(Tr. 565 to 568; 217 A, B,C, D, E; 218 A, B,C, D); his reply 
(Tr. 568; 218 D, E); he despises and scoffs at the tempter’s beauty 
(Tr. 569 ; 219 ©); hiis admirable purity (ib.); he is more invulnerable 
to money than Ajax to steel (Tr, 570 ; 219 E) ; goes on the expedition 
to Potideea, and surpasses all in endurance (ib.); though he cares 
not for drinking, he cau outdrink all others without being intoxicated 
(Tr. 570; 220 A); he is able to endure all weathers without extra 
clothing (Tr. 570; 220 B); his absence of mind (Tr. 571; 220€, D); 
his deserving the prize of courage, and refusing it (Tr. 571; 220 E); 
his valour in the retreat from Delium (Tr. 572; 231 A, B); le rises 
far beyond all other men of the olden time save the Silenuses and - 
Satyra.(Tr. 573; 221 D); his remarkable speeches, theiy outward 
mannerism but divine inner sense (Tr. 578; 221 E; 222 A); main- 
tains that the quulifications for a writer of comedy gre the same with ‘ 
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those of the tragic writer (Tr. 576; 223 D); compare the opposite 
Statement (Tr. ii. 75; Rep. 894 E; 895 A). Socrates, at the end of 
».the drinking bout, is left last of the company* none the worse for his 
compotations (Tr. iii. 576; Symp. 223 D); his similes of smiths, 

‘ tanners, shoemakers are laughable to those only who do not look to 
the sense underying them (Tr. 573; Symp. 221 E; @22 A; ace also 
Tr. i. 189, 193; Gorg. 491 A, B,C; 494 B,C, where this mannerism 

. is touched on). 

Soeratic dialogue well described by Adimantus as not easily admitting 

’ reply when the cumulative effect of the gradual admissions is brought 

out. The effect is likened to that of a skilful dice player or draught 

_ or backgammon player shutting his opponent out of the board (T’r. ii, 

173; Rep. 487 B, C, D. See examples, Tr. iv. 455, 457; Minos, $16 
D, E; 317 D, E). 

Soil spoken of as overcoming the goodness of the seed, and causing it to 
degenerate. This is figuratively applied to philosophy overcome by 
the rankness of the soil (Tr. ii. 184; Rep. 497 B). 

Soldiers are auxiliaries (Tr. ii. 151 ; Rep. 466 A). 

who leave the ranks or fling away their arms are to be degraded 
to the artizan class, and those who fall ‘alive into the hands of the 
enemy must be left to their fate (Tr. ii. 153; Rep. 468 A); brave and’ 
victorious ones are to receive the right hand of fellowship and to kiss 
whom they please (Tr. 153; 468 B); more free intercourse with 
women, for the propagation of children, is to be aNowed to these 
(Tr. 153 ; 468 C); Homer confers this distinction when he honours 
bravery (Tr. 154; 468 E); those who die fighting he makes “ the 
golden race” (ib.); they are to be treated as divine and inspired 
persons (Tr. 154; 462 A); their sepulchres are to be honoured (Tr. 

. 154; 469 B); Greek soldiers not to enslave Greeks, nor to allow 
others to do so (ib.); no Greek should be made a slave, nor should 
corpses be despoiled of armour, the doing which has led to many & 
defeat (Tr. 155; 469 C, D); to do 80 is to act like the dog who snarls 
at the stone thrown at him (Tr. 155; 469 E). 

Solids, geometrical, described (Tr. vi. 157, 158; Tim. Lecr. 98 A, B, 

©, D). 

Solon grows old, always learning much (Tr. iv. 422; Rivals, 188 ©). 

Sornisr. See Summary, page 139, 

Sophists are fond of fees (Tr. i. 256, 279, 239, 240; Protag. 828 ©; 
$49 A; $10 E;.311 B, C, D, E); are dangerous teachers (Tr. 240 to 

248; 812 C; 318 A, B, C); are not easily seen through (ib.); claim 

. #0 be persons who thake clever speakers (Tr. 241; 812 D, E); are 

- hawkers (Tr. 242; 813 D); stand out for fees, and are expensive 

iv. 402; Theag. 122 A,C, D); Prodious, Polus, and Gorgias are 
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recommended by Socrates (Tr. 412; 128 A); sophista are not so 
much mad as those who fee them (Tr. iii. 36; Meno. 92 A,B); deserve 
to be banished (ib.f; a harsh judgment is pronounced upon them by 
Anytus (Tr. 35, 37; 91°C; 92 A, B, E); sophists are often con- 
founded with rhetoricians (Tr. i. 147; Gorg. 465 C); described as 
coming to |pggerheads with one another (Tr. 384; Thest. 154 D); 
as making proof of each other’s skill (ib.); different clabses sometimes 
included under the name (Tr. iii. 106; Sophist, 218 C); they are 
compared to fishermen (Tr. 112; 222 C); to hunters of men (ib.); ° 
quality of the sophist set forth (Tr. 118, 115, 118; 223 B; 224 D; 
226 A); he is a mottled beast, not to be caught with the left hand— 
“catch a weasel asleep” (Tr. 118, 182; 226 A; 235 B); a sixth 
explanation of sophistry makes it a vain opinionativeness, and this is 
declared to be noble (Tr. 126; 231 B); is marvellously effective in 
making young men who know nothing self-conceited (Tr. 129; 
233 B); it possesses not true science, but only a presumption (Tr. 
129; 2338 C); the sophist makes God and the universe ina twink- 
ling, and sells them for a trumpery coin (Tr. 180; 234 A); his 
omniscience a jest (ib.); the art of the sophist is word-painting, and 
a cajoling through distance, so a8 to produce the impression that the ¢ 
sophist is a universal paragon of wisdom (Tr. 131; 234 C); he is a 
juggler and mimic (Tr. 132; 235 A); is different from the philoso- 
pher (Tr. 161; 253 E); he skulks into the darkness of the non- 
existent, and is bard to find jn the gloom (Tr. 161; 254 A); he is of 
two kinds, one long-winded, in public rather demagogue than poli- 
tician, the other wise, and by short dialogue confuting his opponent, 
and making him contradict himself (Tr. 185; 268 B); not absolutely 
wise (Tr. 186; 268 C); byt the real sophisé aims to imitate the con- 
troversial ironical part of what belongs to opinion, and is a manufac- 
turer of images neither human nor divine (Tr. 186; 268 D); do not 
the sophists make victims of the young men? and are not the 
Athenians the greatest of all sophists in the tumultuous praise and 
blame they confer in camp, Ecclesia, law-court, and theatre? (Tr. ii. 
178; Rep. 492 B, ©); all sophists think they must teach what is 
popular, study the great monster public, and call things good or evil 
or necessary just as the beast requires or wishes them to do (Tr. 179, 
180; 493 A, B, C); they are the cause of the discredit of philosophy 
with the masses (Tr. 188; 500 B): Humorous references are made 
throughout the dialogue of that name to the gubtle subterfuges, 
' shifts, and evasions of the sophist, his lurkings in the darkifees of 
nonentity, and his retiring within a fresh phlisade, which he throws 
up as fast as the encetnte is in the hands of the enemy (Tr. iii. 173; 
Soph. 261 B). The name of sophist is associated with quack and 
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drag compeunder (Tr. 584; Symp. 208 A, B,C); again, with that of 
‘quack and impostor (Tr. 141; Sophist, 241 D). 

Sophistry, a nobler species of, is the art of corffutation (Tr. iti. 126; 
Soph. 231 B, C); is said to subvert itself (Tr. 70; Euthyd. 286 C). 
Sophocles, his reply to the question, how it fared with him in old age 
(Tr. ii. 4; Rep. $29 C); a passage of his is attributed to Euripides 
(Tr. iv. 407; Theag. 125 B; see Tr. ii. 258; Rep. 568 A, B); alluded 

to (Tr. i. 347; Phasdr. 268 C, D). 

Soul is the oldest of things, and divinest (Tr. v. 543; Laws, 966 E); 
has been the entire disposer, in the shape of mind (Tr. 544; 967 B); 
it cares for the whole universe (Tr. 427; 897 C); is intensely bril- 
liant and blinding to Jook on (Tr. 428; 897 D); we do not see the 
soul of the sun (Tr. 430; 898 D); if the objector cannot disprove 
the existence of soul as a first principle, he must concede that of the 
guds and their superintending providence (Tr. 432; 899 C); is next 
after God, is the cause of gdod and evil, of beauty and deformity, the 
just and unjust, and dispores the heavens (Tr. 426; 896 D, E); is at 
least two in number (ib.); the soul, accordiug as it participates in 
virtue or vice, shifts its residence to an appropriate abode (Tr. 443; 
904 D); leads everything in heaven, earth, and sea by its own 
motions (Tr. 426; Laws, 896 E; 897 A); to which we give the ° 
names to will, to reflect, to ponder, to resolve, to think rightly or 
wrongly, to rejoice, grieve, confide, fear, hate, love (ib.); and gives 
rise to a second series, that of augmentation, decay, separation, com- 
pounding, heat, col:l, weight, levity, hard, soft, white, black, sour, 
sweet, bitter, and all which tie soul, as a god, in conjunction with 
divine reason, effects rightly, or avrongly, when it is conjoined with 
dvola (Tr. 427, 428; 897 B,D). Tet ug not make answer as though 
looking full at the sun, and thus blinding ourselves with its mid-day 
beams, and bringing on darkness by excess of light, since we are 
never likely to see or know mind sufficiently with our mortal eyes, but 
let us look at the reflection only of that brilliant nature (Tr. 428 ; 
897 D, E); is the most divine possession to a man after that of the 
gods (Tr. 153; 726 A); we must reverence it after them (Tr. 154; 
727 A, B); soul is more noble than body (Tr. 154; 727 E); to love 
gold or disobey the legislator is to dishonour and disgrace the soul 
(Ty. 154; 728 A, B); the soul unveiled is slone able to know the 
-evil and the good (Tr. iv. 397; Alcib. IT. 150 D); can we speak of 
anything more divine? (Tr. 366; Alcib. I. 133 C); soul spoken of as, 
wek grown (Tr. 115; Charm. 154 D, E); the soul is the source of | 

| bodily evils and blessings (Tr. 117; 156 E); soul is of. two or three 
kinds, mortal and immortal (Tr. ii. 380; Tim. 69 D); is created, one 

part reasonable, the other mindless, partaking either the nature of 
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ihe unchangeable or the mutable (Tr. vi. 159; Tim. Locr. 99 D,.E); 
distributed in the head, thorax, and below the midriff (ib.); is too 
large for the body,sor too little (Tr. ii. 403, 404; Tim. 87 C; 88 A); 
preparation is necessary to soul (Tr. 406; 89 E); is more ancient 
than body (Tr. vi. 15; Epin. 980 D); soul’s divinity and immor- 
tality (Tr. 51, 52; Axioch. 370 B, C, D); immoftality and activity 
(Tr, i. 321; *Phedr. 245 B, O, D; Tr. iii. 28; Meno. 86 B); is self- 
moving (Tr. i. 321; Phiedr, 245 B, C, D); description of it (Tr. 322; 

246 A); its threefold nature, as two horses and charioteer (ib. ; also, 
Tr. 330; 253 D; see Tr. vi. 159; Tim. Locr. 99 D, E); its career in 
space (Tr. i. 322; Phedr. 246 A); its beatific visions in heaven in an 
antecedent state (Tr. 322, 32v, 338; 246 A; 250 B; 256 D, E); its 
absolute science (Tr. 8323; 247 D); place of doom (Tr. 325; 249 A), 
and of bliss (ib.); its entrance into a mortal body (Tr. 325; 249 A), 
and mode of perception (ib.); its remembrance of the past (ib.); its 
prophetic power (Tr. 317; 242 C); is invisible (Tr. 327; 250 D); 
its instruction is priceless (Tr. 316; 241 C); this immortality is 
further insisted on (Tr. iii. 19, 20, 28: Meno. 81 A, B, C; 86 B); it 
is born and dies, but does not perish (ib.); has seeh things ina prior 
state, and in Hades (Tr. 20; 81 D, E); soul is like a book (Tr. iv. 
58; Phileb. 88 E); is superior to the body and its wants (Tr. 462; 
Minos, 321 C; Tr. i. 241; Protag. 313 A, B, C); is eternal (Tr. iii. 
276; Statesm. 309 C); the soul, as the president over the body, pre- 
vents the weighing all things by pleasure (Tr. i. 157; Gorg. 465 D); 
goul spoken of as made of gold, and requiring a touchstone (Tr. 184; 
486 D); when it is unjust or unholy it is to be restrained, and not 
left to the mercy of its lusts, and,the chastisement of it is better than 
intemperance (Tr. 207; 505 B); when digeased, renders the man 
unfit to live (Tr. 215; 522 A); is of far higher value than body 
_ Cib.); loses, when dead, none of the characteristics which it had in 
life (Tr. 229; 524 D); description of a soul stained, perjured, and 
contorted by insolence and luxury, and doomed to drain the last 
dregs of suffering (Tr. 229; 525 A); it can only enjoy wholesome 
food when convicted of not knowing what it pretends to know, and 
being put to the blush (Tr. iii. 125; Sophist, 230 C, D); is of more 
value than the body (Tr. i. 17; Apol. 30 A, B. ‘Compare above, 
Tr. 215; Gorg. 512 A). Some have discredited its immortality and 
separate existence (Tr. 69; Pheed. 70 A), and say that it perishes, 
like smoke, at death, and is no longer anywhere (ib.). The soul, or 
Yuxt, said by Plato to be so called in Greek ffom wiyos, cald, or 
refreshment, because without breathing, cooling, and refreshing, the 
body pines (Tr. iii. 313; Craty]. 899 E); and another explanation is 

suggested from otow'txwy, possessing or sustaining nature (Tr. 314 ; 
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400 A, B); the separate existence of the soul is vouched for, first by 
tradition, and the law that the living spring from the dead (Tr. i. 69; 
Phad. 70 C,D); exposition of this law of mutual production between 
opposites (Tr. 70; 70 E; 71 A,B,C); so it is between life and death, 
of which we know that the latter is a truth, and nature’s integrity 
requires that lifo should spring from it (Tr. 71; 7 E; 72 A); 
statement of the doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence, all learning 
being, in fact, reminiscence (Tr. 72; 72 E); it was immortal before 
it became mortal (ib.); the proof of this is to be found in the soul's 
possession of right notions and science, and its ability to reason upon 
diagrams (Tr. i. 73; 73 A, B); all science implies memory (Tr.-78; 
78 C); our abstract ideas of the good and beautiful point to the fact 
that they were possessed before or at birth (Tr. 74 to 78; 74A 
to 76D); ie., they are prenate, innate, or connate, but real, and 
therefore the soul has pre-existed (Tr. 78; 77 A); this pre-existence, 
however, is no guarantee that it will continue to exist in the future 
(Tr. 79; 77 B); the disputant falls back on the principle of con- 
trariety for his proof that it will (Tr. 79; 77 C, D); is the soul a 
thing fit to be dissipated ? (Tr. 80; 78 B); is not aptness for dissolu- 
tion the property of a compound body which can be separated into 
parts ? (Tr. 80; 78C); simplicity is a pledge of permanency (Tr. 80 ;- 
78 D); soul is more allied to what is unseen (Tr. 82; 79 ©); its 
flight to the pure and always existent and continuous is insisted on, 
and its keeping to the one standard of wisdom (ib.); the person of 
‘dullest comprehension admits this alliance with the permanent (Tr. 
82; 79 E); the soul resembles a divine and ruling principle (Tr. 82; 
80 A); that which is immortal, intelligent, indissoluble, and con- 
stantly the same (Tr. 83; 80 B); “it is wholly indestructible (Tr, 88 ; 
80 B, C); if even the’ body does not instantly decay at death, how 
much more shall the pure unseen soul, which is present with deity, 
not decay or be blown to the winds? (Tr. 83; 80 D); nor drag with 
it the body ? (Tr. 83; 80 E); the soul, freed from errors, folly, and 
fierce passions, will pass its time among the gods (Tr. 84; 81 A); it 
cannot be pure while cajoled by the body, and thinking that the 
material only is true (Tr. 84; 81 B); being enveloped by the corpo- 
real, it is apt to grow one with it, through continual familiarity, and 
thus becomes ponderous, earthy, visible, and is dragged down to a 
visible place (Tr. 84; 81 OC, D); it flits about graveyards and mont- 
ments, where such sliadowy soul spectres are sometimes seen, having 
visible forms, betause not perfectly released from matter (ib.); auch 
are not the souls of good but of bad men (ib.); the soul of the 
glutton secks the body of an asa, that of the tyrant the body of a 
wolf or hawk (Tr. 85; 81 E); souls not thoroughly philosophic, yet 
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exercising papular and political virtue, would assume the shape of 
bees or ants (Tr. 86; 82 E); the worst evil that can afflict the soul is 
to believe that the passions and emotions which occupy it are the 
matters most deserving its regard (Tr. 86; 83 C); it is nailed to the 
body by pain and pleasure (Tr. 87; 83 D); it seeks another body at 
dissolution, and is disinherited of its participation of essence (ib.) ; 
weaving thé web of Penelope (Tr. 87; 84 A),.1t contemplates the 
true and divine, and not opinion (ib.); reference again made to its 
being dissipated by the winds (Tr. 87; 84 B); since harmony 
perishes when the lyre is bruken or its chords cut, why should not 
the soul? (Tr. 90; 86 A, B); analogy of the case with that of soul 
and body (ib.; Tr. 90; 86 C); it may wear out many bodies, as the 
weaver does garments (Tr. 91; 87C, D); this will not prove its 
immortality, according to the objector (Tr. 91; 87 E); though strong 
and lasting, it may undergo many births, but still wear out at last 
(Tr. 92; 88 A); what becomes of it is not within the reach of obser- 
vation, and there is ground for fearing that it may perish (Tr. 92; 
88 B); but, it is replied, the soul is more than harmony, because it 
precedes the body, because it is never in opposition with itself, 
unlike harmony, and because, instead of being a sequence, it takes the 
lead (Tr. 96 to 100; 92 A, B, C, D; 93 A, B; 94 B, C, E); the soul 
having pre-existed, its entrance into the body is the beginning of 
death, if it really ever dies (Tr. 101; 95 A,C,D). The soul’s immor- 
tulity is demonstrated by the existence of the absolutely beautiful 
good, and great (Tr. 106; 100 B); and by the impossibility of thal 
which confers life admitting the opposite incompatible condition of 
permanent death (Tr. 113; 105 D); the fallacy of the argument, or 
its inadequacy, admitted (Tr. 1153 106 C); it is quite true that the 
notion of life and the divene and that whith is devoid of death is 
inconsistent with that of a thing perishable, but this will not wholly 
remove incredulity as to-the fact at issue (Tr. 115, 116; 107 A, B); ° 
but if we admit the high probability of the soul’s immortal nature, 
what are the moral lessons taught? (Tr. 116; 107 C); grounds of 
confidence in respect of his soul exist to a man who has in life 
renounced his body and has been adorned with righteousness, truth, 
aud moderation (Tr. 124; 114 FE); to exercise forethought and rule 
well is a virtue of the soul, as to do these badly is a vice (Tr. ii, 32 ; 
Rep. 353 D, E); a good soul can muke the body good, but not vice 
versed (Tr. 85; 408 D); the soul must supply the mould or model for 
the best disposition of the body (ib.); soul is to beeuled by soul, not 
by personal experience of and contact with eyil, such as is requisite 
in the case of the physician who must have known disease in his own 
person (Tr. 91; 409 A); it is asked whether the whole soul con- 
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spires in every act, or are. the intellectual, emotional, and concu- 
piscent faculties distinct in their exercise? (Tr. 120; 436 A); ® test | 
will be that contradictories cannot coexist (Tr, 120 to 125; 436 B, ©, 
D, -E; 438 A, B, C, D; 437 D; 439 A, B, C, D, E); the soul’s re- 
flective powers are different from, and, antagonistic to, the ernotional 
and appetitive (Tr. 125; 439 D, E). Story of Leontius (Tr. 125; 
439 E; 440 A), whose feelings were at war with his desires (ib.); _ 
the soul reproaches itself when the desires get the better of reason 
‘(Tr. 125; 440 B); the emotional more commonly sides with the 
rational than with the concupiscent (ib.); examples (Tr. 126; 4400. 
D, E); this gives rise to a new classification of the rational and 
ebncupiscent as an alternative (ib.); this is rejected for the triple 
division (Tr. 126; 441 A, B); line quoted from Homer (ib.); the 
concupiscent, the most developed of the three orders in the soul, is 
conquered by the nurture of the other two (Tr. 127; 442 A), and 
'- must be kept down (Tr. 127; 442 B); the noblest souls, when badly 
trained, become the most depraved (Tr. 178; 491 E); the soul is 
maimed by admitting the involuntary lie (Tr. 226; 535 E); the 
purifying and rekindling the soul when expiring and blinded by 
other pursuits is a process or organon better than myriads of eyes 
(Tr. 217; 527 D); is superior to the body (Tr. 282; 591 B); the 
soul of the man of understanding will honour philosophic and vir- 
tuous doctrines, and will not commit its bodily adjunct to bestial 
pleasure (Tr. 282; 591 C); it values wisdom above health (ib.); the 
‘aim of harmony in the body is to produce concordance in the soul 
(Tr. 282; 591 D); the soul is full of innumerable contradictions 
(Tr. 298; 603 D); tbe lot and choice of souls in the future world 
(Tr. 304 to 312; 614 B to 621D). The soul’s need of a physicien 
is touched on by Shakespeare (2 Henry‘IV,, act ii. sc. 2). The soul’s 
immortality is doubted, and Socrates challenged to prove it (Tr. ii. 
298; Rep. 608 D); things are only destroyed by their own innate 
defect and depravity (Tr. 299; 608 E; 609 A); that which is good 

. never destroys anything, nor that which is neither evil nor good. The 
partial occasional evil in the soul is not its own, and being alien 
cannot destroy it, like a canker can the body (Tr. 299; 609 B, C); 
even the body does not perish by bad food, though this may be 

_ instrumental in producing disease (Tr. 300; 609 E; 610 A); no 
* mutilation of the body can make the soul unholy or unjust, nor can 
. apy alien evil (Tr.300; 610 B); nor does death accomplish this 
““(&Er. 800 ; 610 G); yet if anything can do this it will be injustice, and 
. if this is so deadly, the consequences will not be so painful, ae it will 
goon cause & cessation of all evils (Tr. 800; 610 D); injustice, how- 
eyer, on the contrary, kills others, but makes its possesaor fully alive, : 
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and is not sufficient to destroy the soul. Thus the latter being 
exposed to danger neither from within nor from without, will be 
eternal, and if eterngl, then immortal (Tr. 8301; 610 E); the soul is 
also immutable, simple, and uncompounded (Tr. 301; 611 A, B); to 
judge of it we must view it uncontaminated by communion with the 
body, and he who does so will see its beauty and know the difference 
between righ€eousness and injustice (Tr. 301; 811 C); is like a 
Glaucus bruised and maimed by tlie sea, stuck all over with shells, 
seaweed, and pebbles (Tr. 301; 611 C, D); we must view it in its 
philosophical elevation, lifted from the sea bottom, and feeding in a 
blissful pasturage (Tr. 302; 611 E; 612 A); he who does not know 
how to use it, had better be silent in death, or subject to another’s 

” guidance (Tr. iv. 469; Cleit. 408 A); mention is made of an art for 
the virtue of soul (Tr. 471; 409A); for its sake all other labours are 
endured (Tr. 473; 410 D). 

Sounds, acute and grave, quick and slow, are instanced, as if these were 
equivalent, as we know them to be in respect of rapidity of vibration 
(Tr. vi. 162; Tim. Locr, 101 B). 

Sovereignty is not worth accepting if it is a power of wrong-doing 

e (Tr. i. 162; Gorg. 469 C). 

Space, account of it, as that which is indissoluble, and furnishes a seat 
for all that is generated, though a kind of dreamy existence (Tr. ii. 
860; Tim. 53 A); its phenomenal nature (ib.). 

Spurtan temperance (Tr. v. 20; Laws, 637 A, B). 

Special pleading. There is a certain baneful subject of reproach, which is 
shielded under the specious name of art, in reference to luw procedure, 
when it is alleged that it is lawful to get the upper hand in a litiga- 
tion, and to be a party to a cause quite irrespective of the justice of 
the case, or its being fuiely conducted -(Tt. 497; Laws, 937 D; 
938 A). 

Species distinguished from ita part (Tr. iii. 198; Statesm. 263 B); from 
genus (Tr. 200; 264 ©); division into cloven-footed anid solid-houfed 
(Tr, 203; 265 D); is there any specics or general form of mud, dirt, 
hair, apart from what we handle? (Tr. 408; Parm. 130 C, D); said 
to be, by one party, in all and atthe same time one und the same 
(Tr. 409 ; 131 A, B); illustration from the instance of “Day,” or a 
uumber of persuns covercd over in one group by a sail cloth (Tr. 409; 
131 B); these species or general forms exist in the mind (Tr. 411; 

_ 182 B); Parmenides replies, tliat if they are only mental, and yet 
applied to objects, this requires the latter to partake of thought or to 
be without it, though they do so partake (Tr, 413; 133 A, B, C); if 
an object is similar to its species or special idea] the species is similar 
to the object which is to reproduce species ad infinitum (Tr. 412; 
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182 D); they are established in nature as patterns, of which other 


things are resemblances (Tr. 412; 182 D); the difficulty of the doc- 


trine is pressed (Tr. 414; 133 E); the ideglity of species and the 
names they bear is alluded to; case of master and slave and mastery 
and slavery (ib.); it is not possible, according to our philosopher, 
to have species, for pure ideas are unknown in their nature (Tr. 414; 
134 A); so, tod, is it the case with ultimate scidace and beauty, 
which belong to deity (ib.); if unknown, the doctrine will require 
great ability to establish them, still more to teach them to the crowd 
(Tr. 416, 417; 185 A, B; eee Abstracts). 

Speculations on the origin of thought, whether material or otherwise, 
are very baffling (Tr. i. 102; Phd. 96 C, D, E). 

Speeches, short (Tr. iii. 237; Statesm. 286 KE); should be consistent as 
8 whole (Tr. i. 342; Pheedr. 264 C; see also Long Speeches). 

Spontaneous generation. Are we to believe that vines appeared, not 
having previously existed, and olives, and the gifts of Ceres and her 
daughter, or that any Triptolemus waa the furnisher of these things? 
(Tr. v. 248; Laws, 782 B). 

‘Sports, where lawful (Tr. v. 311; Laws, 823 E; 824 A, &c.). 

Sprouting of the soul’s wings is described, producing irritation, much 
like that of teething (Tr. i. 328, 332; Phedr. 251 B, C, D; 
255 D). 

Stammering and playfulness agreeable in young children (Tr. i. 188; 
Gorg. 485 B); but intolerable in grown men (Tr. 183; 485 C, D). 
Stand still, those who are advocates for this in nature, and get no more 

forward in their arguments (Tr. i. 416; Thest. 181 A, B). 
Stasinus, a poet, who was the son-in-law of Homer, quoted for the 
following— ‘ 
“But Zeus the maker and effecttve cause 
Of all that springs ubedient to his laws, 


You will not dare pronounce that sacred name, 
For where fear harbours, there 1s likewise shame ” 


(Tr. i. 471; Euthyp. 12 A, B). 
State is a mother to us (Tr. i. 458; Euthyp. 2 C); the hearth of the 
state (Tr. 459; 3 A); it takes its origin in the fact that no man is 


self-sufficient (Tr. ii. 49; Rep. 369 B); it results from our necessities ° 


(Tr. 49; 369 C); there is an urgent need to us of houses and clothes, 
and a state must at least consist of four or five persons to minister to 
these wants (369 D); principle of the division of labour in a 
state (Tr. 49; 869 E; 370 A); it is asked whether every member of 
if is to practise eeyeral trades? (Tr. 50; 370 B); but this would be 
to defer the execution of anything earnestly wanted to a time incon- 
veniently remote (ib.); there will, in fact, be wanting many ; 


. 
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than four or five persons, in short, numerous artizans (Tr. 50; 870 C, 
D); there will be the cultivation of lands and import trade to be 
looked after (Tr. 50 ;e870 E); merchants, sailors, murkets, and cur- 
rency will be needed (Tr. 51; 371 A, B); also warehousemen and 
storekeepers (Tr. 51; 371 D), and paid labourers (Tr. 52; 371 E); 
the infant community wiil at least want figs, peas, beans, myrtle 
berries, and roasted beech nuts (Tr, 52; 372 C); such provision will 
hardly suffice anything but a sty of pigs (Tr. 52; 372 D); couches, 
tables, and luxuries will be needed (Tr. 53; 373 A); also artists, 
poets, and dressmakers (Tr. 54; 373 B); medical men, too, and in- 
creased supplies of fuod (Tr. 54; 373 D); such a state must grasp at 
territorial aggrandisement (ib.); hence there will be war (Tr. 54; 
873 E); and fur this trained soldiers will be needed (Tr. 54, 55; 
374 A, B, C, D, E); noble and high-spirited youths will have to 
keep careful watch (Tr. 55; 375 A, B); who must be trained to 
guard the state like dogs (Tr. 55, 56; 375 OC, D, E; 376 A, B, C); 
which must be purged of luxurious redundancies (Tr. 8]; 399 E); 
what are the rhythms which should be retained ? (Tr. 82; 400 A, B); 
laws should be enacted to regulate the intercourse of lover with 
* loved, in accordance with virtuous aims (Tr. 85; 403 B); the nature 
of a huppy intercourse (Tr. 103; 420 C); but how are the commu- 
nity to war without money? (Tr. 104; 422 A); it is difficult for a 
poor state to wage war with one rich, though Jess so with two such 
(ib.); a state in which the possession of gold and silver is illegal will 
get plenty of alliances, because all spoil of this kind will fall to the 
lot of the party that accepts the alliance (Tr. 105; 422 D); there is 
danger in the case of one overwhelming state thut is the banker of 
many (ib.); the essential unity of any but theamodel state is denied 
(Tr. 105; 422 E); in all otlfers there are at least two communities, 
those of poor and rich, who are hostile to one another (ib.); in each 
of these the communities sre many, and you will find the want of 
unity, but if you treat them as many, you can, by conferring the 
money and power that belongs to the richer members on the mass, 
have the many for allies and the few for enem’es (Tr. 106; 423 A); 
‘a state which is wisely and moderately ruled may be a very great one, 
though it comprise only a thousand warriors (ib.); amongst Gre ks 
and barbarians there is scarcely such a state (Tr. 106; 423 B); a 
state muy grow to the extent that does not impair its unity (Tr. 106, 
98 ; 423 C; 415 B); each man in it must keep to nis ‘own calling 
(Tr. 107; 423 D); good training and entire communism wille be 
wanted (Tr. 107; 425 E); if the polity of the® state sets out well, it 
goes on, like a wheel at an accelerating speed, and produces an im- 
proved breed of subjects (Tr. 107 424 A); our atate, if rightly 
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_ organised, will be perfectly good, wise, moderate, just, and courageous 


© 


(Tr. 111; 427 E); but whence comes good counsel? (Tr. 112; 


428 B); from perfect guardians (Tr. 112;¢428 D), who are the. 


smallest clars (Tr. 112; 428 E); courage must be supplied and be 
inherent in the warrior class (Tr. 113; 429 B); an example, for the 
sake of illustration, is taken from the art of the dyer (Tr. 118, 114; 

429 D, E; 430 A, B); moderation is trented of (Tr. 114, 115; 480 
D, E; 431 A, B); this is met with only in the few who control the 
mauy and vile (Tr. 115; 431 C); a state superior to itself is such as 
this, and there is a concurrence of opinion in it as to whom it behoves 


to rule (Tr. 115; 4381 D); moderation will exist both in rulers and 


ruled (Tr. 116; 481 E); it affects the whole state (Tr. 116; 482 A); 
the fourth in order of the virtues required is righteousness or justice 
(Tr. 116; 432 B.C); it is declured to be the same as ench man doing 
his own business (Tr. 117; 433 A, D; see aloo Tr. 49; 869 D); it is 
not certain which of the four is most conducive to the interests of the 
state (Tr. 117; 433 C); those craftsmen who have become rich are 
not on that account to meddle with state affairs, for which they are 
unfit, this multifariousness of pursuit being an evil (Tr. 118; 434 B); 
an interchange and confusion of the classes is detrimental (Tr. 118; 
434 ©): the class has the same species and habits as the individual 
(Tr. 120, 126; 485 E; 441 C); s0 it is with the wise and just and 
courageous man, and the wise and just and courageous stute. (Tr. 
127; 441 C, D); reason is the ruling power (Tr. 127; 441 E); the 
influence of music and gymnastics in softening the wildness of cha- 


racter is dwelt on (Tr. 127; 442 A); there are as many vices of soul: 


as there are vicious polities (Tr. 130; 445 C); these are five in 
number (Tr. 131, 233; 445 D; 544 A, B, C, D); what has already 
been considered is one polity under tivo names, monarchic and aris- 
tocratic, which will not disturb any fundamental law of the state 
(ib.); a state is well governed where all think and feel alike (Tr. 
147, 149; 462 C, D; 464 B,C, D); the model state is compared 
with despotic and democratic ones, where the governors are rulers 
and the people slaves (Tr. 147; 463 A); such are not saviours, 
helpers, or guaidians in common (Tr. 148; 463 B); the model state 
will be Greck, acting with moderation, not ensluving or extermi- 
nating, or burning houses and wasting lands, or treating women and 
children and dead men as enemies (Tr. 156; 471 A, B); is sucha 
state possible? (471 C, D); let this be admitted, and the good 
yesults will b& seen to be far beyond what is stated (Tr. 157; 471 E); 
the question is again urged, is it possible? (Tr. 158; 472 A, B); 
Socrates defonds the ideal assumption (Tr. 158; 472 B, C, D); 


perfect rig)iteousness and injustice are conceived of us 8 stundard 


* 
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apart from their possibility, just like the painter’s ideal figure on the 
canvas (Tr. 158 ; 472 B,.O, D, FE): we must strive to come as near to it 
as we may (Tr. 159 ; 73 A); there will be no cessation of ills where 
philozophers do not rule in states, or rulers philosophize; 7. e., 
political power and philosophy must not be sundered (Tr. 159; 473 
C, D); this ppsition is defended (Tr. 159; 473 E); a furtier defini- 
tion of the fitness of philosophers for ruling is wanted (Tr. 160; 
474 B)? no existing stute is philosophic (Tr. 184; 497 B); no state 
or individual will be perfect till the rare und undepraved philosopher 
rules it and him, or dynasts acquire the love of philosophy by inspi- 
ration (Tr. 187; 499 B); when those who have scaled the heights of 
philowophy, either in the infinite past, or present or future, are at the 
head of affairs, our state will be possible (Tr. 187; 4990, D); people 
may be reconciled to this conviction (Tr. 187; 499 E; Tr. 188; 
500 A); sophists ure the cause of the discredit of philosdphy (Tr. 
188; 500 B); the guidance of the state is not to be undertaken by 
undisciplined persous, nor those inexperienced in truth, nor by those 
who do nothing but learn all their days, who fancy that they are 
already in the Islunds of the Blest. We must compel our best 
’ natural dispositions to learn and to make the toilsome ascent to the 
Good, and then return again, not to benefit themselves, but to make 
others happy (Tr. 207, 208; 519 C, D, EF); states are best colonised 
where rulers are not eager for power, and are free from party bitter- 
ness (Tr. 209; 520 D); geometry and arithmetic must be studied in 
the state (Tr. 214, 216; 525 B; 527 C), also astronomy (Tr. 217; 
527 D), notwithstanding the popular neglect of these studies, and 
the difticulty of persuading those who are not susceptible of convic- 
tion on this head (Tr. 217; 527 E); the growiag taste for these should 
be fostered (Tr. 218; 528 &; such a state as the one proposed will 
not be impossible if philosophers rule in it, who think only of recti- 
tude and justice (Tr. 231; 540 D, E); to bring it about, let all above 
ten years of uge be sent into the country out of town, and let the 
children be withdrawn from the influence of the habits now possessed 
by their parents (‘I'r. 231; 541 A); in this way, if in any, the public 
happiness would best be secured (ib.; Tr. 231; 541 B); conditions 
binding on rulers of states are named (Tr. 232, 233; 543 B, C, D); 
one of the five forms proposed (Tr. 131; 445 C, D), having been 
disposed of, and the man who resembles it, four remain to be dis- 
cussed, and the men who resemble them (Tr. 233; 544 A); mistakes 
are made in states. The question is asked, Is the best maw the 
happiest, and the worst the- most miserable? (Tr. 233; 544 A); the 
four forms spoken of immediately above are the Cretan or Laconian, 
answering tu monarchy or aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, and, worst 
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of all, tyranny (Tr. 238; 544 C); intermediate to the first and 
~ gecond best, is what he calls the timocratic or timarchic, making up 
five polities, corresponding to five persond like them (Tr. 238 ; 
544 D); the Laconian answers to this timarchic polity (ib.); the 
consideration of the nature and origin of each state is made to pre- 
cede that of the individual corresponding to it (Ty, 234; 545 A, B, 
©); the change is generally made in a condition of faction, or with 
that of the ruler for the time being (Tr. 234; 545 D); if? is asked, 
How do rulers and auxiliaries get at odds with one another? and the 
Muses are supposed to reply (Tr. 234; 545 E), that there is a diffi- 
culty in moving a well-appointed state, yet destruction is the fate, 
sooner or later, of everything produced, when its cycle, either long or 
short, is complete (Tr. 235; 546 A); rulers, with all their wisdom, 
will not contrive that their children may be born under a good horo- 
scope, and neglect the time of mating and ascertaining the perfect 
number (Tr. 235; 546 B, C, D); hence the children of the guardians 
fall off from the standard of their fathers, and think less than they 
ought of music and gymnastics (Tr. 235; 546 D); the gold, silver, 
brags, and iron in their clildren nut properly discriminated (‘Tr. 236; 
546 E; see also Tr. 98; 415 A, B); and faction is symbolized by 
undue admixture (Tr. 236; 547 A); @ compromise is the result, and 
one party strives to enslave the other (Tr. 236; 547 B, C); just as 
the Lacedsemonians hold in thrall their periceci (ib.); a timarchy 
will resemble aristecracy in part and oligarchy in part, in the fierce 
worshipping of gold and silver under cover (Tr. 236; 547 D, E; 
548 A); and in the rulers, like children flying from their father, the 
law, and neglecting the muse of reasoning and philosophy (Tr. 287 ; 
548 B); emulation end ambition ure the characteristic features of 
this polity, which needs not to be sketched at further length (‘I'r. 
237; 548 C, D); the man who resembles tlis state, though he may 
be a strict disciplinarian, does not despise the servile class, and he 
loves the gymnasium and the chase (Tr. 238; 549 A); when young 
he despises riches, but becomes, as he gets older, avaricious (Tr. 288 ; 
549 B); admirable description of a youth corrupted by his mother’s 
aspiring temper and the fawning of servants (Tr. 238, 239; 549 ©, 
D, E; 550 A, B); the democratic man puts all rules on the same 
level, and is admired, like the state that corresponds to him, for his 
variety (Tr. 251; 561 E); the tyranny is, in irony, termed the most 
noble polity, and is said to originate frum the insatiable love of. 
liberty, as denfocracy did from that of wealth (Tr. 252; 562 A, C); 
this democratic thirst of liberty is indulged figuratively by bad wine- 
pourers, who supply the unmixed juice of the grape, and leads to, 
impeaching magistrates who are not indulgent, and to insulting 
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those who are submissive and yielding, till liberty is pushed to 
extremes (Tr. 252; 562 D); the democrat treats rulers as slaves of 
place and nobodies @b.); this anarchy infects even the brutes, and 
subverts the order of nature, putting children on a level with parents 
(Tr. 252; 562 E), the foreigner on a par with the citizen, and the 
citizen with tke guest and sojourner. Pupils takediberties with their 
teachers, and children with their superiors (Tr. 252; 563 A); young 
persons assume the airs of their elders, and old men try to be funny 
and playful, while slaves and women rank themselves on the same 
level with men and freemen (Tr. 252; 563 B); even the dugs and 
asses and horses take similar liberties, and move out of the way for 
no one (Tr. 253; 563 C); thus tyranny springs from utter licence 
(Tr, 253; 563 E); ull excess is sure to conduct to its opposite. This 
is true in the case of the seasons, in the vegetable world, and in 
polities, where liberty is the precursor to slavery (Tr. 258; 564 A); 
the drones with stings (as distinguished from stingless ones, see above, 
Tr. 241; 552 C), and those destitute of them, come into collision, 
like phlegm aid bile in the body, and good bee-breeders are wanted 
to prevent the entrance of tle former into the hive, or io cut them 
out, combs and all (Tr. 254; 564 B,C); the democratic state is 
threefold (ib.); first, it has its demagogue agitators, its richer class 
tu be plundered by the drones, and its lower and more numerous class 
ready for a share of the spoil. This leads to the presidency of one 
man, from which to tyranny the step is small, and soon made (Tr. 
254, 255; 564 D to 565 D); the several state polities are re-enume- 
rated, kingly, timocratic, oligarchic, democratic, tyrannic, of which 
the first and the man who corresponds to it are pronounced happiest, 
the tyrannic and the tyrant, being the must eretched (ib.); another 
test of happiness is proposed, derived from the mental character itself 
of the various classes (Tr. 270; 580 D); states are again formed into 
three principal divisions, corresponding to the three orders of mental 
power, viz., that by which the man learns, his emotional nature, and 
bis concupiscent or avaricious nature (Tr. 270; 580 E); these ‘are 
termed respectively the philomathic or philosophic, the philonivio or 
philotimic, and the philochrematic or philocerdic (Tr. 271; 581 A, 
B); each of these has its pleasures, and pronounces its own the best 
(Tr. 271; 581 C, D, E); but how is this to be decided? (Tr. 272 ; 
582 A); only reason and intelligence can settle the question (ib.); is 
it possible for the lover of gain to be more skilled jn the pleasure of 
knowing than the philosopher in that of gaining? (Tr. 272; 582 B) ; 
the philosopher has lead more experience of wHat all pleasures amount 
to than the ambitious or avaricious man, whose scope has been more 
limited (Tr. 272; 582 O, D); reason alone can furnigh a rule to meet 
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the case, and alone will take the lead (Tr. 2783; 582 E); the wise 
man comes first in the enjoyment of happiness, the emulative or 
philotimio, second, the grasping or philochfematic, last (Tr. 278 ; 
583 A). Stallbaum here refers to Tr. iv. 52,36; Phileb. 36 sgg. ; 
27 D, egg. Two modes of settling the pre-eminence of the wise fran | 
or philosopher Have thus been given (‘Tr. ii. 266 to 270; Rep. 577 B 
to 580 C; and Tr. 270 to 273; 580 D to 583 A); a third is now to 
follow, as a libation to Zeus the Saviour (Tr. 273; 583 B); it is only 
the pleasure of the wise man that’ is pure and without alloy, as they 
say (ib.); its relation to the kingly constitution, as well as that of low 
desires to the tyrannic, is made out somewhat at length (Tr. 277; 
587 B); and then fullows a sort of geometrical numerical seheme of 
the relative happiness of the king and tyrant, thus: the leading 
divisions are three— 


1. King. 1. Oligarch. 
Ist. ¢ 2. Timarch. Qnd. < 2. Democrat. 
3. Oligarch. 3. Tyrant. 


Take the linear unit as 3, the superficial or square will be 9, and the 
solid unit or cube 27, which is to stund for the happiness of the king. 
Now invert the ratio of 3 to 1, or take } as the linear nme oF the sub- 
ject of comparison, and its cube will be ¥. But 3:9 ::1:729; so 
that the king is 729 times happier than the tyrant (Tr. 587 D, 
E; see Art. Pain and Pleasure); the number 729, when one is added, 
to make it even, is the double of 365, the number of days in the year 
(Tr. 279; 588 A). Socrates admits thnt his model state exists no- 
where on earth, but only on puper (Tr. 283; 592 A); the ideal or 
pattern of such a state is laid up in hegven for him who wishes to see 
it, and to dwell in it, and a man’s actions may be shaped with refer- 
ence to it without actually living in it and beholding it (Tr. 283; 
592 B). 

SratesMan. See Summary, page 145, 

Statesman may deceive only enemies, or those who are the subjects of 
a state (Tr. ii. 69; Rep. 389 C); he rules the human herd and rulers 
too (Tr. iii. 209; Statesm. 268 E); statesmen are shepherds (Tr. 
219, 222; 275 A, B, C, D; 276 D, E); they cannot teach their sons 
virtue or wisdom (Tr. iv. 410; Theag. 126 D); Socrates thinks the 
first daty of a statesman to be looking after the education of youth 
(Tr. i. 458 ; Eythyp. 2C); again the difficulty of statesmen teaching 
tifeir own virtue is brought up (Tr. iii. 37, 38, 89, 48; Meno. 98 A, 

- B,D, E; 94 A, B, C; 99 E, C); said to be inspired when present to 
statesmen (Tr. 48; 99 E, C; 100 B). 

Statuary in gardens and fanes (Tr. i. 304; Pheedr. 280 B). 
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Statuaries sometimes attempt too much, and fail from this’ source (Tr. 

. ii, 254; Stateam. 277 C). 

Statue painting was a*probable practice among the ancients, if the allu- 
sion is not to figures on a flat surface (Tr. ii. 103; Rep. 420 ©); the 
most benutiful colours are said to be applied to the most beautiful 
parts, as blagk to the eyes (ib.); but the artist’s aim should never be 
to make the eyes so beautiful us to destroy their resemblance to eyes, 
or to detract from the heauty of the other parts, singly or as a whole, 
by giving too great prominence to one feature. Most persons will 
recollect the controversy that was kindled at the time of the opening 
of the Hyde Park Exiibition, when Gibson's tinted statues excited 
much criticism. 

Stones and corpses happy, if happiness is the need of nothing (Tr. i, 

191; Gorg. 492 E); to live like a stone (Tr. 192; 494 B); to boil a 
stone (‘I'r. vi. 81; Eryx. 405 E); the sun declared to be a stone by 
Anaxagoras (Tr. i. 12, 13; Apol. 26 B, C, D, E; 27 A). 

Study is the source of all good, everything should be learnt (Tr. iv. 153; 

Laches, 182 D, E); studies said to be pursued noiselessly and with- 
. out hitch, like the flowing of oil (Tr. i. 372; Thest. 144 B). 

Style is not so much the question; truth is the aim of real oratory 
(Tr. i. 3; Apol. 18 A). 

Styx and Cocytus, and all such shuddering horrors, to be expunged 
from poetry (Tr. ii. 66; Rep. 387 B). 

Substance among shadows, as Homer says of Tiresias (Tr. iil. 47; 
Meno. 99 E). 

Subtilty of Greek dialectics seen in the Parmenides, Thesetetus, Sophist, 
and Statesman, and their insuffeiency (see Tr. iii. 468; Parm. 166; 
Tr. 186; Sophist, 238, and generally). e 

Suffering for truth’s sake is always glorious, when a man is attempting 
glorious deeds (Tr. i. 354; Pheedr. 274 B). 

Sufficiency of small possessions (‘Tr. v. 200; Laws, 757 B). 

Sufficient reason, the principle of, employed in explaining why the 
earth does not fall through space (Tr. i. 117; Phed. 108 E; 
109 A). 

Suicide declared to be unlawful (Tr. i. 58, 59, 60; Phed. 61 C, D, E; 
62 A, B, C). 

Sun spoken of, under the figure of a golden chain, by Homer, sustaining 
all things (Tr. i. 383; Thest. 153 D); as still upon the mountains, 
aud not yet set when the hour of Socrates’ degth is Bpprosmns 
(Tr, 126; Pheed. 116 E); as a stone, see above. 

Sun's: path a spiral (Tr. vi. 155; Tim. Locr?97 C); sun, moon, and 

. stars once rose where they now set (Tr. iii. 209; Statesm. 269 A); 
sun and moon spoken of as gods (Tr. v. 407; Laws, 886 D). 
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cuvinu, wbveots, are used in reference to knowledge and comprehen- 
sion, and contain the notion of fitting and joining together mentally, 
or of conference with oneself. In the Cratylué (Tr. iii. 888; 412 A), 
ovvidva: ig declared to be the same as éxlorar@a (so, too, ib.; Tr. 
887 ; 437 B); in Tr. iv. 21; Philebus, 19 D, we have vovy, émiorhunp, 
ocdveow, enumerated together, The ctv has much thy same force as 
in cvvedéva:, to be conscious, and conveys the notion of reflection and 
co-operation of the mental faculties, just as con in the Latin conscius, 
See Plato’s Etymologies, Tr. iii: 337, 338; Cratyl. 411 D, E; 412 
A, B. 

Supreme cause has a regal soul (Tr. ii. 334; Tim. 29 E; 30 A, B, C). 

Surface, its relation to the solid (Tr. iii. 11; Meno. 76 A). 

Swans, their dying strains (Tr. i. 88; Pheed. 84 E); Socrates will be 
inferior to them, if he bears death as a calamity (ib.); they are belied 
when men term these strains a lament (Tr. 88; 85 A); birds never 
sing when in pain (ib.); they are inspired by Apollo, and prescient 
of bliss in Hades (ib.). 

Swarm of controversies raised (Tr. ii. 183; Rep. 450 B). 

Swimming, not great as a science (Tr. i. 214; Gorg. 511 C); but yet it, 
saves life (ib.); swimming on the back (Tr. 342; Phadr. 264 A). 

Symmetries, symmetry. Symmetry, beauty, and perfection are said to - 
hold ® second place to moderation and fitness, and things which 
follow an eternal type (Tr. iv. 108; Phileb. 66 D); symmetries great 
and small, of which the latter are more noticed than the former 
(Tr. ii. 403; Tim. 87 C). _ 

Sympathetic effect of good and impassioned recitation (Tr. iv. 298 ; 
Ion, 535 C). « 

Sympathy of hearer with speaker (Tr. iv. 298; Ion, 535 E). 

Symposium. See Summary, page 161. 


T. 


Table to be spread with every luxury by the boy attendants (Tr. iii. 
479 ; Symp. 175 B, C). 

Tadpole, to be no better than a, said of Protagoras (Tr. i. 398; Thesmt. 
161 ©). | 

Taint of previous transgression may attach to a man and prevent his 
participation of bliss (Tr. ii. 303; Rep. 613 A). 

Tali, reference made to tokens or symbols cut in two, to be held by two 
parties, who are thus to discern the authenticity of a mission (Tr. iii. 
514; Symp. 193 A). ‘ 

Talkative disposition of the Athenians hinted at, “All the Greeks 
regard our city as fond of gossip and given to excessive chattering, 
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but Lacedeemon and Crete, as curt, and exercising much reflection 
rather than much glibness” (Tr. v. 27; Laws, 641 E). 

Tangible, that which # to be handled is all that is allowed to exist by 
some persons (Tr. i. 886; Theset. 155 E). 

Tantalus, Tityus, and Sisyphus are the principal sufferers in Hades, 
not Thersiteg, or men of private station, however,ignoble (Tr. i. 280; 
Gorg. 525 E); his name is derived from the huge rock suspended over 
his head as it were on the balance (Tr. iii. 305; Cratyl. 395 D). 

Tapping or ringing crockery to see if it is flawed (Tr. i. 415; Theat, 
179 D). 

Tartarus, the lowest place of doom, assigned to the most unjust and 
godless (Tr. i. 227, 228; Gorg. 523 A; 524 A); the deepest hell 
(Tr, 122; Phed. 113 E). See Fable of Er. 

Teachableness, or readiness to reccive instruction, commended as an 
excellent quality of soul along with the cardinal virtues (Tr. iii. 31; 
Meno, 88 A). 

Teachers of virtue are not to be found (Tr. iii. 31; Meno. 89 D, E); 
neither Themistocles, nor Aristides, nor Pericles, nor Thucydides im- 
parted their virtue to their children or others (Tr. 37 to 39; 93 A, B, 
D, E; 94 A, B, C); the Athenians admire a clever man, so long as 
he does not profess to teach his wisdom, whether from envy or any 
other cause (Tr. i. 459; Euthyp. 3 C); good teachers very difficult to 
be procured. ‘‘ WheneverI am with you, I am disposed to think 
that it is madness to make so much ado about children, especially as 
to marriage and family descent or money, and to be neglectful of 
their education. When, however, I look to any of those who pretend 
to instruct mankind, I am struak with astonishment, and to me, 
reflecting, each seems wholly unfit, if I myast tell you the truth” 
(Tr. iii. 99; Euthyd. 306 D). 

Teaching, not punishment, is the remedy for error (Tr. i. 12; Apol. 
26 A). | 

Technical knowledge of poetry (Tr. iv. 294, 308; Ion, 533 D; 541 E); 

_ not sufficient witkout a divine influence (ib.); transport of the 
rhapsodist under his own recitation (Tr. 298 ; 535 C). 

Temper of mind, or turn (Tr. i. 31; Crito, 43 B). 

Temperance (see Art. Moderation), one of the cardinal virtues, ever on 
the lips of Plato, in connection with wisdom, fortitude, and justice. 
“* Well, then, not he who does evil things, but he who does good, is 
‘the temperate man. Do you not think so, my friend?’ ‘ Never mind 
what I think, but what you are now saying.’ ” Critias will not oon- 

cede that a man without self-knowledge is temperate, and he thinks 
that the god at Delphi, in setting up the precept, meant to exhort the 
worshipper to temperance. Hereupon Socrates asks, is it not know- 
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ing what we don’t know, as well as self-knowledge? (Tr. iv. 127, 128, 
181; Oharmid. 163 E; 164 D, E; 167 A). 

Testing by wisdom and affection (Tr. i. 184; Garg. 487 AY. 

Tests of character are alternate exposure to suffering and to pleasure, in 
order to try if the party is hard to be imposed on and uniformly 
graceful (Tr. ii.,96; Rep. 413 D); tests of gold fib.); of young 
horses, to see whether they will shié in circumstances of sudden 
surprise or danger (ib.); these tests are to be applied in childhood 
(Tr. 97; 414 A). 

Tethys, mother of the gods (Tr. i. 382; Thest. 152 E). _ 

Texture of government is to be composed of strong and weak threads 
(Tr. iii. 276; Statesm. 309 C); requires the moderate and manly 
mixed (Tr. 279; 310 E; 311 B). 

Thales taunted by the Thracian damsel for not looking at the obstacles 
lying at his feet (Tr. i. 409; Theset. 174 A, B). 

Thaumas parent of Iris (Tr. 393; Theset. 161 C). 

Thesetetus like Socrates in the flatness of his nose and staring eyes 
(Tr. i. 371, 372; Theet. 143 E; 144 E); the former is described as 
being pregnant with thought, and not empty, and on that account in 
labour (Tr. 377; 148 E). 

THextTercs. See Summary, page 72. 

Tueaces. See Summary, page 213. 

Theatocracy. ‘“ Hence the theatres from having been noiseless became 
obstreperous, as if qualified to decide in music what is and is not 
beautiful, and in lieu of an aristocracy of criticism there was set up 
an evil theatocracy. Had only a democracy of freemen existed herein, 
nothing out of the way would bave happened, but now there arose 
among us, from this tyeatment of music, an opinion altogether false, 
of all men’s wisdom in all things, and a lax licence ensued. Men 
were fearless, as if their judgments were correct, and this want of 
reverence begat impudence, secing that the not fearing the opinion of 
a better man through over confidence is pretty much the same as a 
debasing impudence, the result of a too daring licence”’ (Tr. v. 117; 
Laws, 701 A, B). It has been said that we ought to esteem him the 
cleverest and best, and to adjudge him the victory, who can best 
gladden us and make us exult (Tr. 51; 657 E); it is clear that you 
and I would say that they are the victors who are adjudged to be so 

by their equals, or those of the same tastes and age, habit being of 
greatest weight, in all cities, I concede so much to the many, that 
mtsic must be tested by the pleasure it affords, not, however, that 
which pleases ordinnaty indifferent persons, for surely that is the best 
music which delights the best and most sufficiently educated, and 
especially that which delights him who has had the highest training 
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and made the greatest attainment in virtue. Never should the true 
judge take his cue from the theatre. The poets pander to this 
popular abuse, so thag the spectators become their own standard, and 
this has destroyed the pleasure of the theatre (Tr. 54, 55; 659 A, B, 
C, D, BE; 660 A). 

Theatre, with its 30000 spectators (Tr, iii. 480, 5]7; Symp. 175 E; 
194 A, B); full of ditto (ib.). See also what is said ubove. 

Thebes said to be well governed (Tr. i. 43; Crito, 53 B, C). 

Themistocles advises the building of ducks and walls for the port of 
Athens (Tr. i. 147; Gorg. 455 E); his answer to the Seriphiin (Tr. 
ii. 5; Rep. 330 A); his inubility tomake Lis children good (see Tr. iv. 
410; Theages, 126 D; Tr. iii.37 to 39; Meno. 93 A, B; 94 A, B, C). 

Theognis quoted as contradicting himself upon the possibility of com- 
municating virtue (Tr. iii. 42; Meno. 96 A). 

Theuth said to have invented the alphabet and letters (Tr. i. 354, 355; 
Phadr. 274 E; 275 A); also discoverer of alphabetic sounds (Tr. iv. 
19; Phileb. 18 C). 

Thessaly, its disorder and licence (Tr. i. 43; Crito, 53 D). 

Things in themselves distinguished from things relatively (Tr. ii. 128 ; 

* Rep. 438 B, ©, D). 

Think, as opposed to know (Tr. ii. 23; Rep. 345 E). 

Thinking is diviner than all else; it never loses its power, though it may 
take a wrong circuit from daylight to the gloom of the cave (Tr. ii. 
207; Rep. 518 E). 

Thirst is not spoken of as a thirst for hot or cold, or much or little, but 
is thirst simply, for the quelling the craving from which it springs, 
and so too of hunger (Tr. ii. 122,124; Rep. 437 D; 439 A); it has 
reference to the attainment of a good (Tr. 122; 438 A); nature of 
specific and absolute thirst (Tr. 124; 489 A); the satisfying the 
desire for food or drink as a source of great relief is treated of (Tr. ii. 
275; Rep. 585 A, B; Tr. iv. 68; Phileb. 45 B; Tr. i. 196; Gorgias, 
496 C, D, EB). 

Thirsty man. If anything pulls him back from satisfying his desire, 
it will be something else than the animal impulse for drink (Tr. ii. 
124; Rep. 439 B); an archer’s hands do not at the same time repel 
and attract the bow (ib.); a person wishing to drink, if resisted, is 
resisted from within (Tr. 124; 439 C); this inner power is reason, as 
that animal prope nsity was a part of a lower nature (ib.). 

Tloroughness ix the only condition which admits of being a eati- 

- mated (Tr. ii. 89; Rep. 360 E). 

Thought distinguishes what the senses will not (Tr. i. 436; Theat. 
195 BE); is the principle of thought in the blood, or in air, or fire ? 
(Tr. 102; Phed. 96 B). 
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Thrasymachus, graphic description of his fierce onslanght, like a wild 
beast with ravening jaws, in accordance with his name (Tr. ii. 12; 
Rep. 336 B); irony of Socrates directed againg him (Tr.18; 887 A); 
said of him, that he was so mad that he would shave or beard a lion 
(Tr. 18; 341); he tries to run away from the discussion with 
Socrates (Tr, 22; 845 A); further irony of the latter (Tr. 22; 348 
A, B); he is asked to keep to his admissions (ib.); fs brought back 
to the point (Tr. 23; 315 D); concessions dragged from him (Tr. 28 ; 
850 D); referred to as a resource against the difficult and contra- 
dictory teaching of Socrates (Tr. iv. 467 to 474; Cleit. 406 A; 410C); 
he is represented as blushing for the first time in his life (Tr. ii. 28; 
Rep. 350 D); he declares his dissent from Socrates, and that he can, 
when he likes, rebut his arguments (Tr. 28; 350 E); will, in the 
meantime, not condescend to reply, but nod and say “good,” like old 
wives do when they are telling their fables to one another (ib.). 

Gupds, used of the “feelings,” not of “anger” (Tr. ii, 125; Rep. 
440 A). 

Time is the image of eternity (Tr. ii. 341, 342; Tim. 37 D, E; 38 A, 
B, CO, D,E; Tr. vi. 155; Tim. Locr. 97 C); belongs wholly to genera- 
tion (Tr. ii. 338; Tim. 35 B, C; 36 A); is measured by the move-' 
ments of the heavenly bodies (see references above); time to depart 
and die (Tr.i. 29; Apol.42 A); time is short compared with eternity 
(Tr. ii. 298, 186; Rep. 608 C; 498 D; see references in Stallbaum) ; 
time is nothing, and is nut deserving of the solicitude of an immortal 
being (Tr. 298; 608 C); time und tune synonymous with good edu- 
cation (Tr. ii. 96; Rep. 413 D). 

Timats, See Summary, page 120., 

Timas THE Locrian. See Summary, page 247. 

Timocratic state is described (Tr. ii. 235 tb 237; Rep. 546A to 548 D); 
and the person corresponding to it (Tr. 237 to 239; 548 E to 
550 B). 

Tiresias, what Homer says he was among the dead (Tr. ili. 47; Meng. 
99 E). 

Tisias, a sophist associated with Gorgias, who asserted that the probable 
was of more value than the true, and made small appear great and 
great small by force of words (Tr. i. 345, 346, 353; Pledr. 2674, B; 
273 D). 

Yop, its gyrations. Motion round an immovable axis is distinguished 
from transference or libration of the axis (Tr. ii. 121; Rep. 4860,D; 
Trev. 419; Lats, 893 C, D). 

Topsy turvy, life said tobe turned, &vw xdrw (Tr. i. 179; Gurg. 481 0; 
Tr. 383; Thest. 153 D; Tr. iii, 142; Sophist, 242 B; Eurip. Baoeh. 
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Torpedo, its electrical power, used as an illustration of the effect of the 
Socratic process of confutation (Tr. iii. 18, 25; Meno. 80 A, ©; 
&4 B, C); Socrates defends his method of bringing home convic- 
tion of ignorance, which dis the first step to acquiring true know- 
ledge (ib.). 

Tortures in the lower world (Tr. vi. 54; Axioch. 371 C, D, E); torture 
spoken of (T%. i. 167; Gorg. 473 C; Tr. ii. 40, °304; Rep. 361 E; 
613 E). 

Touch, its uses and functions (Tr. vi. 161; Tim. Locr. 100 D). 

Touchstone for gold and for the soul (Tr. i. 184; Gorg. 486 D). 

Tradesmen. The lawgiver is freed from speaking of ship-masters, mer- 
chants, cooks, innkeepers, publicans, miners, usurers, compound interest 
lenders, and ten thousand other such, by leaving them to themselves, 
but he will appoint laws for agriculturists, flock and bee masters, 
&c. (Tr. v. 336; Laws, 842 D); the passion for gain among the 
trading classes universal and injurious (Tr. 465; 918 C); when an 
enterprising speculator has built botels for entertainment in desert 
and far out of the way places, receiving travellers in desirable quarters, 
when in need, or driven by stress of bad weather, and affording them 

e rest, pleasant cheer, and refreshment from heat, he does not, in the 
sequel, play the friendly host in the courtesies which follow this 
bland reception, but he treats them as captive foes within his grasp, 
ard only lets them off for a ransom most heavy, unrighteous, and 
inexpiable. These impositions, and others of the same class, have 
become a crying scandul (Tr. 465, 4t6; 918 D, E; 919 A, B); let 
any one who may be guilty of illiberal huckstcring be indicted for dis- 
gracing himeelf, and if he has defiled his ancestral hearth, let him be 
imprisoned for a year (Tr. 468; 920 A); let the lawzivers settle 
what is a fair price, and meist upon its being adhered to (Tr. 468; 
920 C), Human nature is the same in all ages, The Swiss inns of 
the olden time, and the butchers’ and bakers’ bills were no doubt as 
extortionate as our own. 

Tradition, its value in religious belief will be guarded by the lawgiver 
as a sacred thing, and he will make no innovations or prohibit cus- 
tomary rites (Tr. vi. 24; Epin. 985 C, D); traditions have been lost 
through want of letters or cosmical changes (Tr. ii. 325; Tim. 22 B, 
and following; Tr.416; Critius, 109 E); we must believe the ancient 
traditions and religious dogmas (Tr. iv. 514; Epist. vii. 8335 A). 

Tragedy, what it ia and is not (Tr. i. 347; Phadr. 268 C, D); tragedy 
and comedy of life (Tr. iv. 78; Phileb. 50 B); thé tragic is akin to 
pain, the comic to what is pleasurable (Ty. 74; 48 A); tragedy 
originated neither with Thespis nor Phrynichus (Tr. 462; Minos, 
321 A); the tragic poeta traduce Minos (Tr. 459 to 462; Min. 318 F- 
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320 E; 321 A); does tragedy aim to give pleasure or to say what is 
painful though profitable? (Tr. i. 204; Gorg. 502 B); said to be a 
respectable and admirable art (ib.); tragedy and comedy declared 
identical in their requirements (Tr. iii. 576 ; Symp. 223 D); are they 
to be admitted into the model republic? (Tr. ii. 75; Rep. 394 D); 
tragedy and comidy, contrary to what is said in the Symposium, 
cannot be both written successfully by one mun (&r. 75, 76; Rep. 
894 E; 395 A, B); this is in accordance with the dictum that one 
and the same person cannot suececd in different arts. Tragedy said 
to be a wise or clever thing (Tr. 258; 568 A); tle poets of tragedy 
are to he excluded from the state (Tr. 258; 568 B); it is on a par 
with comedy, which in its excesses is equally oljectionable in the 
state (Tr. 286 to 298; Rep. 597 to 606 C; 608 A, B; see algo Art. 
Imitation, Grief, Poetry); the tragic style is playfully touched on 
(Tr. 234; 545 E); the tragic machine, deus ex machind (Tr. iv. 
468; Cleit. 407 A). 

Treasure trove, not being derived from the finder’s ancestors, is not to 
be appropriated, nor are magic arts to be used to discover where 
property has been buried (Tr. v. 455; Laws, 913 A, B); thou shalt 
not take up that thou layedst not down (Tr. 456; 913 C). bog 

Trees fit for shipbuilding. Clinins remarks of the spot under-con- 
sideration, ‘‘There is neither pine nor pitch tree worth naming, nor 
abundance of cypress. And, further, you will find little of larch and 
plane, which are at all times necessary for the internal fittings of 
ships” (Tr. v. 122; Laws, 705 B, C). 

Trespass, laws respecting it, and also obligations to a neighbouring 
occupier (Tr. v. 338, 339, 310; Lawa, 843 B, C, D, E; d44 A, B, 
©, D). 

Triangles, in the philésophy of Plato, yerform very much the part of 
the elements of crystalline form in the modern view. In the Tr. ii. 
395, 396; Timsus, 81 B, C, D, they ure made to form new combi- 
nations with advancing or reccding age and vigour in the animal, 
whether the world or man. The favourite form is one which has its 
hypothenuse twice the shorter base, two of which will form an equi- 
lateral triangle, and inio three of which every equilateral triangle 
may be divided (Tr. ii. 361; Tim. 54 A, B; Tr. vi. 157, 158; Tim. 
Locr. 98 A, B, C, D); there is a reference also to the relation of the 

‘squares on the sides of the right-angled triangle (ib.; Tr. ii. 361; 
Tim. 54 B); this is the purest of triangles, the squurcs of whose sides 
are as 1, 3, 4+, und opposite angles as 1, 2, 3 (Tr. 397; 82 D). 

Tribunal for crimina] charges is not a fit place in which to arraign 

’ wnintentional errors (Tr. i. 12; Apol. 26 A), 

Trifles, the gods care fur them, or nothing is beneath their notice or 
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hidden from them (Tr. v. 488 to 438; Laws, 900 A, B, 0, D; 901 ©, 
D, E; 902 A, B), where the argument against their being ignorant, 
idle, or neglectful isedmirably put. 

Triptolemus spoken of (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 41 A). 

Truly false, if so absurd an expression can be allowed (Tr, ii. 68; Rep. 
882 A); the false is abhorred by gods and men (ib.). 

Trust is reposed in wisdom (Tr. i. 490; Lys. 210 B}. 

Truth is the precursor of all good to gods and men, of which truth he 
who would reckon on being blessed and happy hereafter should be a 
partaker from the outset, with the intention of continuing true as 
long as he lives. Such a man is to be trusted; but he is faithless to 
whom a lie is willingly dear, and he is without understanding to 
whom it is so unwillingly, neither being to be emulated (Tr. v. 158; 
Laws, 730 C, D); truth meets the wants of the simple (Tr. i. 355; 
Phadr. 275 B); the truth of existent things is in the soul (Tr. iii. 28; 
Meno. 86 B); Socrates says all he seeks in argument is not what a 
person thinks but what is truth (Tr. i. 474; Euthyp. 14 E); truth is 
better than fuble (Tr. ii. 330; Tim. 26 E); is weightier than au- 
thority. Truth is allied to the pure and simple rather than the great 

° or excessive (Tr. iv. 82; Phileb. 52D); it is nearest allied to intellect 
and understanding (Tr. 105; 65 C); we do not contend for rivalry, 
but for truth (Tr. 9; 14 B). How is truth to be elicited by the con- 
flict of opinions, where the false can add nothing to the true? (Tr. 
vi. 113; Demodoc. 383 C); Protagoras las written a treatise upon 
trath (Tr. i. 393; Thest. 161 C); if truth be only what appears such 
to each individual, why does Protagoras attempt to teach it, and 
expect people to pay for it? (Tr. 393; 161 D); if truth be only this, 
how can men be absolutely wicked or good ? (Tr. iii. 287; Cratyl. 
886 B,C). Truth should %e the test of clever speaking or oratory 
(Tr. i. 3; Apol. 17 B); is ¢mpromptu rather than studied (ib.); is 
not ina fine style, but in what is just (Tr. 3; 18 A); itis a purifi- 
cation (Tr. 68; Phed.69 C). The value of truth in praising is 
insisted on by Socrates, and its being well understood by him (Tr, 
iii. 525; Symp. 198 D); he will not make limself a laughing-stock 
by overstepping its bounds (Tr. 527; 199 A, B); truth is congenial 
to wisdom (Tr. ii. 171; Rep.485C). Truth is not ascertained by 
sensation, but by reasoning and comparison (Tr. i. 424; Theset. 186 
D). Truth said to be told by both (Tr. 184; Gorg. 487 A); and not 
confuted (Tr. 167; 473 B). Is truth to be told at all times to one in a 
phrensy? (Tr. ii.6; Rep. 831 C); it is of the first importance, though 
departure from it is justifiable in some cases ({'r. 69; 389B); private 
pereons may no more employ untruth than they may tell lies to their 
physician (Tr. 69; 889 C)- nor than one of his crew to a pilot (ib 
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Truth is not to be got at as now pursued in this particular discussion 
(Tr. 120; 485 D); the undivided pursuit of truth implies fondness 
for the pleasures of the soul rather than of the body (Tr. 171; 
385 D). 

Tune, to be in, how defined (Tr. vi. 162; Tim. Locr. 101 B; Ty. ii. 
413; Critias, 106 A). 

Tyranny, when widided by a virtuous despot, is the best government. 
“Give mea city where the authority is absolute, and let the tyrant 
be young and of good memory, easily taught, manly, and magnani- 
mous by nature” (Tr. v. 130; Laws, 710 A, D); an oligarchy comes 
next, then a democracy (Tr. 131; 710 E; see also Tr. 182; 711 E); 
the advantages of tyranny in its not abstracting other men’s pro- 
perty piecemeal and in the dark, but openly and at one fell swoop 
(Tr. ii. 21; Rep. 344 A); how it grows out of democracy and presi- 
dency (Tr. 255; 565 B, C, D); fable of those who taste a portion of 
human entrails becoming wolves (Tr. 255; 565 E); the president 
who has tasted a kinsman’s blood will be a victim if he does not 
become a tyrant (Tr. 255; 566 A); dread of assassination leads to his 
assuming a body guard (Tr. 256; 566 B); he will not succumb to 
outward force, but spring on the chariot of state (Tr. 256; 566 C); 
in its earlier aspect tyranny wears a smiling face (Tr. 256; 566 D); 
and it makes fair speeches and liberal promises (Tr. 256; 566 E). 
What is said (Tr. 233; 544 C) must be taken as ironical praise, and 
80, too, his remarks on Euripides (Tr. 258; 568 A, B); which poet, in 
his Iphig. in Aulid. v. 323 sqq., gives a striking picture of its evils 
(Tr. 256; Rep. 566 D). The tyrant seeks to involve his subjects, in 
foreign war, to keep their attention occupied (Tr. 257; 566 E; 
567 A); and exposes to the worst dangers those who are known to 
oppose his policy, or Whose virtue he dreads (Tr. 257; 567 A); he is 
hated (Tr. 257; 567 B); he must plot against all that are brave, 
wise, magnanimous, and rich (Tr. 257; 567 C); he must make a 
fine clearance (ib.); he is involved in the glorious necessity, of 
dwelling with the worthless, and he must import foreign stinging 
drones for his own safety (Tr. 257; 567 D); he robs the citizens of 
their slaves, and sets them free (Tr. 258; 567 E); a apleudid fellow 
is the tyrant who gathers round him the young and vicious while al] 
persons of worth avoid him (Tr. 258; 568 A). <Accortling to ee 
tyrants are wise (ib.); probably wrongly quoted. Other poets, tou, 
praise tyranny ; not so Menelaus in his reproof of Agamemnon, as 
giyen by Euripides. How do these tyrants support their vast and 
varicd display ? First, by seizing all they can lay hands on, in order 
to avoid taxing the masses (Tr. 258; 568 D); then comes a reaction 
ef the multitude under the figure of the father refusing to support 
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the tyrant’s (the son’s) extravagance (Tr. 259; 568 E; 569 A): 
when the tyrant and his riotous pot companions come to be expelled, 
the people find what a monstrous beast they have nurtured, and 
apply force to repel force (Tr. 259; 569 B); the people flying from 
the smoke of submission, where freedom was enjoyed, fall into the 
fire of despotic rule, where they become slaves,under a hard and 
bitter yoke (‘Pr. 259 ; 569 C) ; description of the change of the demo- 
cratic man into the tyrannic, and its connection with legality and 
illegality (Tr. 260; 571 A, B); the unlawful desires are like those 
which are entertained in sleep, when the government of reason is 
withdrawn, and intelligence and modesty no longer exercise a re- 
straining power (Tr. 260; 571 C); the sensual man runs riot, and 
commits all sorts of crimes in his sleep (Tr. 261; 571 D); he who 
has feasted on beautiful reasons, and is in agreement with himself, 
and has soothed his concupiscent nature, will in sleep attain to truth 
and will experience only the harmless phantasy of dreams (Tr. 261; 
571 E? 572 A, B); a man’s nature is declared by his dreams (ib.); 
the democratic man occupies a half-way state of life between his 
niggard father and the freedom of the class below (Tr. 262; 572 D); 
the struggle between opposite influences is well described, and the 
implanting a passion, like a great winged drone, as the leader of 
wanton and idle desires (Tr. 262; 572 E; 573 A); these desires are 
represented as buzzing, like a bee swarm, or troop of crowned and 
mad revellers, with the drone as prefect of the soul, attended by mad- 
ness for a body guard, rushing ‘on and killing or extirpating the good 
desires (Tr. 262; 573 B); the tyrant is like a drunken man (Tr. 262; 
573 C); or one mad with love or rgelancholy (ib.) ; graphic picture of 
excesses and waste (Tr. 263; 573 D); the,tyrant has recourse to 
loans, and force and fraud*follow (Tr. 263; 573 E); sketch of him, 
under the image of one acting injuriously to his parents, discarding 
his mother for a worthless mistress, and striking both father and 
mother, who are his oldest and best friends (Tr. 264; 574 A, B, C); 
he is a blessed character (ironice), becomes a housebreaker, a spoiler 
of temples, and casts away all his earlier sentiments of honour (Tr. 
264; 574 D); recurrence is made to the illustration of desires in 
dreams, compared to the same fulfilled when broad awake (Tr. 264; 
574 E; see also Tr. 260; 571 C); these unbridled acts and propensi- 
ties described under the figure of a consuming indwelling passion of 
love (Tr. 264; 575 A); round such despots the crowd play the 
subordinate villain’s parts, become sacrilegious, informers, false wit- 
nesses, bribe-takers, small in comparison with the tyrant’s acts (Tr. 
265; 575 B, C); many such tyrannous dispositions, aided by the 
want of thought in the crowd, aid the development of some one arch- 
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tyrant (Tr. 265; 575 0, D), who will soon enslave his father and 
mother, or, what is the same, his native land (see Tr. 268; 574 A); 
the man is a private before he becomes a pulric tyrant, and through 
obsequious arts he gets the ascendancy, and casts off those by whose 
help he rises (Tr. 265; 575 E); the tyrant knows nothing of liberty 
and true friendship, he is faithlesa, unjust, and like the sensualist in 
a dream (Tr. 265; 576 A; see Tr, 261, 264; 571 CD; 574 E); on 
an entire review, the tyrant state and man are the unhappiest (Tr. 
266; 576 C, D, E); and can be only seen through by those who look 
beneath the tragic pomp of their outward display (Tr. 266; 577 A). 
Such a state is in a slavish condition with regard to all that is virtuous 
in it, so, too, must be the man; both least accomplish what they aim 
at (Tr. 267; 577 C, D); he is impoverished, beggared, unsated (Tr. 
267; 577 E); full of fears, cries, groans, and anguish (Tr. 267; 
578 A); in a word, most wretched (Tr. 268; 578 B); but the state 
tyrant is more wretched than the tyrannical private person (Tr. 268, 
269; 578 C; 579 B, C, D); the latter, if he has slaves, has the 
community to back him; the former is like a man placed in a 
desert with nothing but slaves around him, and in continual fear of 
being murdered (Tr. 268; 578 D, E); he must remain shut up, 
envious of the power which others have of going abroad (Tr. 269; 
579 A, B); the tyrant is like a sick man, unable to regulate himself, 
and who has to struggle with other bodies in this state instead of 
‘seeking to cure himself in retirement (Tr. 269; 579 B, C); recapitu- 
lation of the tyrant’s character as envious, unholy, destitute of friends, 
and the nurse and receptacle of every evil (Tr. 269; 579 E; 580 A); 
the summing up (Tr. 270; 580 B, C, D). 

Tyrants should not be immortal. However good this may be for the 
just and holy, it would be the greatest of curses to the wicked (Tr. v. 
57; Laws, 661 B, C); the tyrant, the king, and the ruler of a house 
are of the same class (Tr. iii. 192; Statesm. 259 A, C). Enumeration 
of tyrants (Tr. iv. 404 to 407; Theag, 123 B, C, D, E; 124 A, B, ©, 
D, E); said to be wise by consort with the wise (Tr. 407; 125 B); 
tyrants and orators do not attain the summit of their wishes (Tr. i. 
161; Gorg. 468 D); though Polus thinks that Socrates would envy 
them their power (Tr. 161; 468 E); and so (Tr. iv. 409; Theag. 126 
A), they are to be pitied, not envied (Tr. i. 162; Gorg. 469 A); if 
they kill any unjustly, they are wretched (Tr. 162; 469 B); more so 
than the party murdered (ib.); are chiefly punished in Hades (Tr. 
290; 525 D); the tyrant, flerce and ignorant, dreads the man who is 
better than himeelf ih the state (Tr. 213; 510 ©). 

Types to be made use of as laws (Tr. ii. 64; Rep. 888 C). 

Typhon and his heads (Tr. i, 308; Pheedr. 229 D). 
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Ugliness equally objectionable everywhere (TY iv. 454; Minos, 316 A). 

Ugly and Beautiful treated of. How do we know which is which until 
we know what Beauty is? (Tr. iv. 221; Hipp. Mp). 286 C). 

Ulyases, his ch@racter in Homer (Tr. 264 ; Hipp. Minor, 363C; 364C); 
declared to be a better man than Achilles (Tr, 274, 275; 371 A, B, 
C, D, E). 

Unbelief in future punishments (Tr. i. 412; Themt. 177 A); common on 
the part of crafty and smart, clever persons (ib.); that of the 
Athenians spoken of (Tr. 25; Apol. 37 E; 38 A); who are hard to 
persuade (ib.). 

Unbidden guests (Tr. iii. 477; Symp. 174 B). 

Unbloody sacrifices, While the custom is still extant among men of 
sacrificing one another, we hear of the contrary practice prevailing 
among others, at an age of the world when we neither ventured to 
eat oxen nor were animals offered in sacrifice to the gods, but cakes 
and fruits, moistened with honey, and such other chaste offerings, and 

* when men abstained from flesh as unholy to be eaten, and as pol- 
luting the altars of the gods with blood, and some lives were styled 
Orphic (Tr. v. 244; Laws, 782 D), by virtue of their employing only 
things without life (Tr. 248 ; 782 A, B, ©, D). 

Unconscious sensation is not the same as forgetfulness (Tr. iv. 48; 
Phileb. 33 E); and it differs also from perception (Tr. 48; 33 D). 
Uncontrolled dispositions are usually the subjects of evil (Tr. 369; 

Alcib, I. 134 B, E). 

Uncreated, the, is invisible and permanent, and only cognisable by the 
intellect (Tr. ii. 858, 8359; Tim. 52 A, B). 

Undecidedness of Socrates (Tr. iv. 258; Hipp. Maj. 304 C, D); he 
alleges that he is always trying to learn and knows nothing, but is 
grateful for being taught (Tr. 275; Hipp. Min. 372 A); again said to 
wander up and down (Tr. 283; 876 ©, D); corroborating what is 
said above, that he is always wandering and at his wits’ end, and 
displaying his nakedness so that he has to bear the mud peltings of 
such wise men as his collocutor (Tr. 258; Hipp. Maj. 804 C, D). 

Understanding is, or ought to be, the source of happiness, not worldly 
possessions. ‘‘‘Then,’ said I, ‘as respects the necessity of the good 
things of which we first spoke, wealth, health, and beauty, is it the 
science of rightly using all these which conducts to and insurgs the 

result we seek, or is it something else?” ‘The science,’ he replied. 
‘Science, then, not only affords good fortune, but inspires good action 
among men in every deed and acquisition,’ He agreed. ‘ By Zeus, 
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then,’ said I, ‘is there any advantage accruing from other possessions 
apart from intelligence and wisdom? Can a man of large possessions 
or a man of many actions be profited withouw understanding? or is 
not the man of little property, if he have sense, the man who profits ?’” 
(Tr. iii. 64; Euthyd. 281 A, B). 

Understanding is king of heaven and earth (Tr. iv. 38 ; Phileb. 28 C); to 
understanding and intelligence, however, only a third rank is assigned, 
the first being conferred on measure, moderation, and fitness, the 
second on symmetry, beauty, and perfection (Tr. 107, 108; 66 A, B, 
©). Understanding is said to make things profitable (Tr. iii. 31; 
Meno. 88 B). Are we to follow the understanding of wise men, or 
that of thecrowd ? (Tr.i.36; Crito,47 D). The man of understanding 
is spoken of (Tr. ii. 6; Rep. 331 B); is expressed in Greek by 
didvoia (Tr. 201; Rep. 511 E); distinct from pure reason, vods (Tr. 
201; 511 D); also from wforts, and eixacla. To vots corresponds 
vénors (ib.); while didvom, discourse in thought, is contrasted with 
SiaAoyos, discourse in words (Tr. iii. 177; Soph. 263 E). See ‘also 
Tr. ii. 224; Rep. 584 A, where all the relative bearings of these are 
again spoken of. 

Unfairness in argument objected to, as wrong in one who professes 
virtue (Tr. i. 401; Thest. 167 E). 

Uniformity of human experience the means by which we understand 
each other (Tr. i. 179; Gorg, 481 C). 

Universal science, idea of (Tr. iii. 79; Euthyd. 293 A); the universal 
king is the cause of all beautiful things (Tr. iv. 482; Epist. ii. 
312 E). 

Universe. ‘“ When the sovereign ruler beheld all actions thus endued 
with life, and much virtue existing in them, and much debasement, 
and a being indestructible but not eternal, soul and body, as the gods 
existing by law, for there could have been no genesis of animals, 
either of these being destroyed, he considered that what was born 
always for the advantage of the soul was the Good, and that which 
was hurtful Evil. Keeping all these ends in view, he contrived how 
virtue, being victorious in each of the projected parts, and vice 
defeated, he might contrive a universe as easily and as good as pos- 
sible. Now he has determined for this universe how it behoves all 
to happen, and what seat and station each thing is to have as.its 
abode, and what kinds of genetic causes should be left to our indi- 
vidual wills. For we are each of us almost wholly correspondent at 
different times to the mood and state of desire of our souls” (Ty. v. 
441,442; Laws, 9044, B,C). What follows is also well worth trans- 
lating. The universe has not been produced at random (Tr. iv. 88; 
Phileb. 28 D); it would be impious to suppose so (Tr. 89; 28 E); 
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has a soul and body, like man (Tr. 40; 29 E; 30 A); is beautiful 
and pure (Tr. 41; 30 B); is unlimited, and ruled by order and mind 
(Tr. 42; 30C) Ifsthe universe is bound and at rest, all things are 
destroyed (Tr. i. 383; Themt. 153 D); the universe is motion, and 
nothing else (Tr. 386; 156 A). 


Unjust, the, are, unhappy. « Perhaps a certain divine kinship to what 


is implicitly involved in your own nature leads you to honour and 
acknowledge their existence when you account that there are gods, 
but the fortunes of evil:and unjust men, both in their public and 
private life, not in truth happy, but only such reputedly, lead you 
strongly but not purposely to impiety, hearing them improperly 
hymned by the Muses, or in other writings. Or perchance, seeing 
impious men growing old and leaving children’s children in the 
highest honours, your judgment becomes confused for the present 
about all such, while you see or hear or personally witness the many 
and terrible impieties of some who by these means have from humble 
condition attained to the highest stretch of arbitrary power (Tr. v. 
432, 433; Laws, 899 C, D, E; 900 A, B). Unjust and just, these 
qualities matters of dispute. Men do not fight about what conduces 
to health or pleasure, but they do about these moral properties. 
Half the Iliad and Odyssey are made up of squabbles respecting right 
and wrong (Tr. iv. 325; Alcib. I. 112 A); does not our argument 
show that Alcibiades, the beautiful son of Clinias, did not know, but 
thought he understood the distinction? (Tr. 327; 118 B). 


Unjust man cannot be happy (Tr. i. 166; Gorg. 472 D); is more un- 


happy when not brought to punishment than when punished (Tr. 
167; 472 E; 473 B); he is more unhappy than he who is treated 
unjustly (Tr. 167, 162; 473 A; 469 B); he can have nothing in 
common with other men or gods, nor know what friendship is (Tr. 
210; 507 E); the unjust and godicss are condemned to Tartarus 
(Tr. 227; 523 A); reference made to the opinion of the crowd about 
what is just or unjust (Tr. 36; Crit. 47 D); the unjust man will hurt 
both friend and foe (Tr. ii. 11; Rep. 335 D); he is good and wise, 
according to the reasuning of |{Thrasymachus, when his injustice is 
carried out completely (Tr. 26; 348 D); will strive to have more than 
either the just or unjust (Tr. 27; 349 D); again said to be wise and 
good, and like them (ib.); on the other hand, he is like the evil and 
ignorant (Tr. 28; 350 C); in short, he resembles what he is akin to 


 (ib.), Men who are perfectly unjust are incapable of acting in con- 


cert (Tr. 81; 352 D); live basely (Tr. 31; 353 A); are wretched, 


‘and therefore at a disadvantage compared *with the just (Tr. 32; 


854 A); he would be, according to Thrasymachus, on a par with the 
just, if he had on the ring of Gyges (Tr. 38; 869 B); he must be 
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perfectly unjust, while attaining the highest reputation for righteous- 
ness, though committing the deepest wrong, taking care to rectify 
every mistuke and to rebut force by force or fraud (Tr. 39, 40; 361 
A, B, C); certain lines of Agchylus are applied to him, and praise 
conferred upon him (Tr. 41; 362 A, B,C); he must also find per- 
suasive teachers,, possessed of popular and forensic wisdom, through 
whom to escape punishment (Tr. 45; 365 D); he’ will retain his 
badly acquired wealth, and evade the penalty of his misdeeds by 
persuading the gods to wink at them (Tr. 46; 366 A); yet he or his 
children’s children will pay the penalty in Hades (ib.); the poeta, 
however, say that ieligious mysteries and redeeming deities have 
great power to avert these mischiefs in the other world (ib.); unjust 
men are falsely said to be happy by the poets (Tr. 72; 392 A, B); 
when they do wrong consciously, and are subjected to suffering, their 
passion receives a check, if they have any good feeling left (Tr. 125; 
440C), The argument of Thrasymachus, thut it is advantageous to a 
man to do wrong, if he only cloaks it, is resumed (Tr. 279; 588 B); 
Socrates now proposes to model a beast dappled and many-headed, as 
if we were combining a Chimera, a Scylla, and Cerberus with a circle 
' of heads of monsters wild and tame (Tr. 279; 588 C). As, he says, 
it is easier to model in words than in wax, let us fashion the figure of 
& lion, and of a man much smaller than the lion, and surround ail 
these with an outer casing in human shape (Tr. 280; 588 D). To 
say that it is right to do wrong is to feed the compound monster and 
lion and to starve the man, or set them at variance (Tr. 280; 588 E); 
to assert that the just is advantageous is to strengthen the man, and 
make him able to tame aud todirect the monster aright (Tr. 280; 
589 A, B). The unjugt man lets loose the monster more than expe- 
dient. If he enslaves his divinest part f& his most godless and aban- 
doned without compunction, is not he then miserable, and does he 
not allow himself to be bribed to a worse destruction by far than 
Eriphyle, who received the necklace or armlet for her husband’s life ? 
(Tr. 281; 589 E). Are not self-will and moroseness blamed when the 
Jeonine and serpent-like are augmented and inharmoniously rendered 
tense? and delicacy and effeminacy imputed as blame in the relax- 
ation and slackening of this tension, when they cause cowardice ? 
(Tr. 281; 590 A, B); and fawning and illiberality when the high- 
spirited is subjected to the brutal nature, and the man allowing it to 
be degraded by mercenary considerations causes it to become ape in 
liew of lion? (i¥.). (Note here the position of the negative after the 
principal subject.) Ast the end of the race, however well the unjust 
men may run at first, they are laughed at, become unhappy old mén, 
are insulted by strangers and fellow-citizens, are scourged like 
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criminals, tortured, and have their eyes burnt out (Tr. 40, 804; 
861 E; 613 E). 

Unknowable, said of ghings where reason does not exist to take account 
of them (Tr. i. 443; Theset. 20! D). 

Unlawfulness of evading punishment (Tr. i. 89; Orit. 50 A). 

Unlike friendly to unlike (Tr. i. 496 ; Lys. 215 C); also considered as 
friendly to like (ib.). 

Unlimited and limited (Tr. iv. 80; Phileb. 24 A); its marks are 
growth, degree, and intensity (Tr. 31, 36,41; 25 A; 27C; 30 B); 
unlimited does not contribute a share of good to pleasure (Tr. 37; 
28 A). 

Unmusical is a term applicable to men who credit nothing but what the 
senses teach them, and they are also said to be intractable and con- 
tradictory (Tr. i. 386; Thest. 156 A). 

Unnatural vices referred to with reprehension (Tr. v.18, 21, 326 to 335; 
Laws, 636 A, B, C, D; 637 A, B, C; 836 A, B, C, D, E; 837 A, B, 
C, D, E; 838 A, B, C, D, E to 841 D). 

Unproductive arts distinguished from productive (Tr. iii. 107; Sophist, 
219 C). 

* Unrestrained hospitality (Tr. iii. 479; Symp. 175 B, C). 

Unstable reasonings (Tr. i. 470; Euthyp.11C). See Dedalus, 

Unwritten laws. ‘‘We are to consider that all the matters but now 
discussed are what are called by many ‘ unwritten laws,’ what are 
otherwise termed national usages, all of which come under the same 
category. Moreover, we have properly asserted that we can neither 
treat these as laws nor pass them by in silence. These are links or 
pendents of*every polity, occupying an intermediate place between all 
written and positive law and laws yet ta be enacted: in a word, 
natural and altogether prfmitive institutes, which having been suffi- 
ciently well settled and practised, inveet the written codes with safety ” 
(Tr. v. 257; Laws, 793 A, B, C). 

Up and down, a favourite Greek expression for instability (Tr. i. 95; 
Phed. 90 C, and elsewhere abundantly. See also Topsy turvy, 
Tr. 102; 96 B; Tr. ii. 198; Rep. 508 D). 

Urania, a name for heavenly love, to distinguish it from that of Aphro- 
dite (Tr. iii. 492, 499; Symp. 181 B, C, E; 185 B). 

Uranus, a name derived from Greek equivalents, signifying “looking 
up” (Tr. iii. 807; Cratyl. 896 C; Tr. ii. 345; Tim. 40 EB). 

Useful in speech-making. If the man would write what suited the 
poor rather than the rich, or the old man rather than the young, and 
what befits the generality, his speeches woulé be pithy and of popular 
utility (Tr. i. 802; Pheedr. 227 D); health and goodness are useful, 
and so of strength and beauty, and their profitableness consists in 
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their right employment (Tr. iii. 81; Meno. 87 D, E; 88 A); mode- 
ration and teachableness, and things with understanding, are useful 
(Tr. 81; 88 B); when not rightly used things,are hurtful (Tr. 31; 

88 A); the useful is beautiful, and the injurious ugly (Tr. ii. 141; 

Rep. 457 B). 

Uselessness of wisdgnm supposed to be urged where a man wants the 
ordinary means of support. ‘‘ But,” said Erasistrafus, “what ad- 
vantage would it be to a man, O Socrates, should he surpass Nestor 
in wisdom and not have qieenatniriee, the matters pertaining to daily 
subsistence, meats, drinks, clothes, and everything of this sort? (Tr. 
vi. 62; Eryx. 394 A, B); what would his wisdom profit him, or how 
could he be said to be rich whom nothing hindered from being a 
beggar, destitute of every needful thing?” (Tr. 63; 394 D). “If the 
people among whom he lived were such as to value the man’s 
wisdom. and the consequences flowing from it, the wise man would 
have most to dispose of if he wanted anything in return, and should 
put up his wisdom and its products for sale ” (Tr. 63; 394 D. E). 

Uses of divine service, does it better the gods? Holiness constitutes 
this species of service, and this it is which preserves private homes 
and republics (Tr. i. 473, 474; Euthyp. 13 C, E; 14 B). ; 

Usury prohibited (Tr. v. 180, 470; Laws, 742 C; 921 D). 

Sorepov xpérepor, “ cart before the horse” (Tr. ii. 207; Rep, 518 D). 


V. 


Vacuum, nature abhors it (Tr. ii. 393; Tim. 79 B); is applied to 
explain the theory of respiration (Tr. ayes 80 A; Tr, vi, 163; Tim. 
Locr. 101 C, D). 

Value of exalted conceptions of God (Tr. vi. 14 to 16; Epin. 980 A, B, 
C, D, E; 981 A); the value of testimony depends on the character of 
him who gives it (Tr. 71; Eryx. 399 B, C); value of perseverance 
(Tr. iii. 190; Statesm. 257 C); value of things of the highest moment 
often neglected for what is viler (Tr.i.17; Apol. 29 FE); value of the 
soul and virtue (Tr. 17; 30 A, B); value of pluck and a determined 
front in keeping foes at bay (Tr. iii. 572; Symp, 221 A, B). 

Vase. We do not set boys and apprentices to work first on the costly 
piece of potter's ware, in order to teach them the art (Tr. i. 218; 

| Gorg. 514 BE). 

Veinseregarded as*channels of nutriment (Tr. vi. 163; Tim, Locr, 101 
C, D); though also aw blood channels. 

Vengeance will follow the death of Socrates, whose influence kept. in 
check other less moderate accusers (Tr. i. 27; Apol. 89 ©); he will 
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leave behind him younger and less bearable persons to occupy his 
place (Tr. 27; 39 D). 

Ventilated statementa, or what is the same, much vaunted (Tr. i. 106; 
Pheed. 100 B). 

Venus both evening and morning star (Tr. vi. 154; Tim. Locr. 96 E). 

Verbs and nouns are necessary to discourse (Ty. iii. 175; Sophist, 
262 0); spo@en of disparagingly as equivalent to sound rather than 
sense (Tr. iii. 525, 527, 573; Symp. 198 B; 199 B; 221 E; Tr. ii. 
290; Rep. 601 A). 

Versatile thought of mortals (Tr. ii. 6; Rep. 331 A). 

Versatility and courage of the men who fancy themselves statesmen is 
admirable. Not so, however, the condition of those who are deceived 
by their empty pretensions (Tr. ii. 110; Rep. 426 D). ‘ 

Versed in divine things (Tr. i. 476; Euthyp. 15 E). 

Vessels of honey and water for the purpose of mixing together, 
imagined by way of illustration (Tr. iv. 98; Philceb. 61 C). 

Vice, progress in, compared to the result of feeding in bad ground or 
pasture, and nibbling improper food, till by degrees some great evil 
is set up in the soul (Tr. ii. 83; Rep. 401 B); vice is a disease, and 

° the ugliness and sickness of the soul (Tr. 130; 444 E); its varieties 
are infinite (Tr. 131; 445 C). 

Victim of state torture, though unhappy. is less so than the pros- 
perous tyrant who inflicts it (Tr. i. 168; Gorg. 473 ©, D). 

Victory is differently adjudged by different parties. Children will 
award it to the conjuror, the bigger boys to the comic poet, the 
women, young men, and multitude will be for the tragedy writer, 
the old men for the rhapsodists oy the epic writers (Tr. v. 52; Laws, 
658 B, C, D, E); victory over self said to he conquered by and sub- 
dued by ourselves (Tr. iv.*#198 ; Menex. 243 D); moderation in vic- 
tory of the Athenian soldiers when they had captured the Laceds- 
roonians (Tr. 196; 242 C). 

Vile men plentiful, and of no account, while the earnest are few and 
invaluable (Tr. iii. 99; Euthyd. 306 D). 

Viper, the bite so severe that he who has been bitten by it will only 
describe it to one who has experienced the same (Tr. iii. 566; Symp. 
218 A). 

Virtuz. See Summary, page 241. 

Virtue, in what it consists. It is in the soul’s concord with reason. 
The right culture of the soul with reference to pleasure and pain, so 
that if may hate what it is proper to hate, and lo¢e what it oyght to 
love from the very outset of life to its close, is properly education 
(Tr. v. 43, 44; Laws, 653 A, B, C); virtue is preferable to gold and 

_ silver (Tr. ii. 320; Tim. 18 B); virtues of the olden time (Tr. ii. 
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428; Oritias, 120 E; 121 A); virtue is necessary to him who would 
rule well himself and the state (Tr. iv. 369; Alcib. [. 13840). “ What 
is that transvendently noble pursuit you have syiccessfully followed ?” 
“Virtue,” said he (Tr. iii. 55; Euthyd. 273 D), Is virtue to be 
taught? This inquiry, pursued in the Meno, is aleo renewed in the 
Dialogue on Virjue, which see (Tr. vi. 89; 378 E); is neither 
natural nor acquired, but present by a divine dispersation (Tr. 90; 
379 D, E); is it to be taught? (Tr. iii. 3; Meno. 70 A); is it 
knowledge? (Tr. 30; 87 C), or a good? (Tr. 30; 87 D); it is a 
capacity for just rule (Tr. 7; 73 D); justice is not virtue in the 
abstract, but a virtue (Tr. 7; 73 D); described as a joying in beau- 
tiful things (Tr. 13; 77 B); teachers of it are not to be met with 
(Tr. 44 71 D); we are not talking of the virtue of particular classes, 
but of virtue in itself considered (Tr. 5; 71 E; 72 A, B, C); is not 
to be taught (Tr. 29, 40 to 48; 86 D; 94 E; 95 A.B; 96 E; 99 A, 
B, E); is made beneficial by ¢pdévnois, intelligence (Tr. 32; 88 O, 
D); what it is is unknown (Tr. 18, 28, 48; 80 C; 86 B; 100 B); is 
present by inspiration (100 B); virtue described as a goddess (Tr. 
iv. 103; Phileb. 63 E; 64 A); what it is (Tr. i. 293, 294; Protag. 
361 A, B, CO, D, E); is knowledge (ib.); contradictory statements. 
about it (ib.); he who practises virtue will suffer no dire confutation, 
nor any disgraceful overthrow (Tr. 232; Gorg. 527 D); daily dia- 
cussions respecting it, the greatest blessings. It should be put to 
perpetual scrutiny and testing (Tr. 25; Apol. 38 A); it is not the 
bartering pleasure with pleasure nor pain with pain, for the only 
true currency is wisdom (Tr. 68; Phed. 69 A); righteousness, 
moderation, and courage (justiee, temperance, and fortitude) are 
participant of wisdom (Tr. 68; 69 B); these qualities without 
wisdom are a feint and shadow destitut& of content and truth (ib.); 
virtue is a purification (Tr. 68; 69 C); is health and beauty, and 
good habit of soul (Tr. ii. 130; Rep. 444 E); is only one, while vice 
is infinite (Tr. 180; 445 C); if virtue is not in the soul it reverses 
morals and practice, and puts the cart before the horse (Tr. 207; 
518,D); its greatest prizes and rewards in a future state. Virtue 
can both know itself and depravity, but the latter cannot know the 
former (Tr. 92; Rep. 409 E); is its own reward, which each shall 
possess according as he honours or despises her (Tr. 308; 617 E); is 
to be taught (Tr. iv. 470; Cleit. 408 B); or is this not so? (Tx. iii. 
42; Meno, 96 A, B); virtue is not to be taught (Tr. i. 248, 298; 
Prosag. 319 B, 6, E; 361 A, B, C, D, E); may be partially taught 
(Tr. 255 ; 327 O); may be taught (Tr. 252 to 254; 823 D; 824 A, 
B ; 325 B, D). 

Virtuous love, its value to a young man is beyond family ties, or 
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wealth, or honour (Tr. iii. 487; Symp. 178 C); men, when young, 
are simple, and easily deceived, from want of experience in the ways 
of vice (Tr. ii. 91; Rep. 409 B). 

Visible heavens and motions of the celestial bodies are ruled by mind 
and an ordaining power (Tr. iv. 38; Phileb. 28 E); visible magni- 
tude depends upon distance (Tr. i. 287; Protag.,356 C). 

is so cafled from being seen, and not vice versd, ¢.e.,a thing is 

not seen because it is visible (Tr. 468; Euthyp. 10 B); the visible is 
created (Tr. ii. 332; Tim. 27 D; 28 A); the visible and tangible is 
regarded as alone existent (Tr. iii. 149, 151; Sophist, 246 A, B; 
247 B, C); some are too modest to deny the reality of justice and 
virtue, but others, sprung, as it were, from dragons’ teeth, or abréy-* 
Goves, refuse existence to all that they cannot press with their hands 
(ib.); the visible and intelligible are the two ruling principles, one 
in the sphere of thought, the other in that of the sensuous (Tr. ii, 
199; Rep. 509 D). See Art. Intelligible. 

Vision, theory of (Tr. ii. 355; Tim. 49 D); is not colour the efflux of 
figure, as in the doctrine of effluxes taught by Empedocles, commen- 
surate with and sensible to sight ? (Tr. iii. 11; Meno. 76 C). 

* Visual perception, physiology of (Tr. i. 387; Theset. 156 D, E), 

Vocabulary of praise exhausted (Tr. iii. 526; Symp. 198 E), 

Vocal oaks and rocks (Tr. i. 8355; Phedr. 275 B). 

Voice said to be one and infinite (Tr. iv. 16; Phileb. 17 B),. 

Voluntary wickedness. There is no such thing. All persons are evil 
against their will (Tr. v. 160, 365; Laws, 731 D; 860 D); this is 
one of Plato’s paradoxes. If he only means, with Cicero, that sin is 
the result of a mind disordered, oy with Clement of Alexandria, that 
it is a want of thought and moral infirmity, he will not be far out of 
accord with Christian wrifers, but irresistible impulse and deliberate 
choice have both been regarded as acts of the will by metaphy- 
sicians, though widely separated in popular apprehension (Tr. 365; 
Laws, 860 D, E); in distinguishing voluntary from involuntary 
injury he decides that where a thing given with a good intent has 
turned out pernicious, it does not class with wilful wrong. ‘This 
must be looked to by the legislator, and it is to injustice and hurt 
he must have regard. Injury must be repaired as far as possible by 
the laws, the lost must be saved, the fallen again erected, the slain 
or wounded made whole or propitiated with expiatory rites, and 
both to doers and sufferers we must try to reinstate and rectify all 
wrongs committed, and to transform them from estate of difference 
to one of friendship” (Tr. 368; Laws, 862 B,C). The voluntary is 
mark of goodness, as involuntariness is of the opposite. People er 
wily and deceivers by virtue of craft and intelligence, not through 
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’ silliness and want of intellect (Tr. iv. 266; Hipp. Min. 865 E); 
Achilles does not lie on set purpose, but unwillingly (Tr. 273, 274; 
870 A, B. C, D, E); Ulysses is the better man, because he acted 
voluntarily (Tr. 274, 275; 371 A, B,C, D, EB); how can the wilfully 
unjust be better? (Tr. 275; 872 A); that he is #o further illus- 
trated (Tr. 277; #73 C); the better runner is he who willingly runs 
slow (Tr. 277; 373 D); 80, too, the better wrestler 1s he who falls 
purposely (Tr. 278; 374 A); it is so with gesture and voice and 
expression of face (Tr. 279 to 283; 374 B; 374 C, D, E; 375 A; 
376 A, B); voluntary evil or ignorance does not exist (Tr. iti. 122; 
Sophist, 228 C; Tr. iv. 469; Cleit. 407 D, E; Tr. 242; Hipp. 
Maj. 296 C). 

Vowels are the bond of consonants, without which syllables cannot be 
formed (Tr. iii. 160; Sophist, 253 A). 

Vows. ‘To rear temples and statues of the gods is not easy, as it is a 
matter for deep reflection to do this rightly. But it is the habit of 
women, and particularly all those who are sick or in danger or in 
difficulty, wherever the difficulty may arise, or, again, when they 
receive any accession of fortune, to consecrate of what they have, to 
vow sacrifices, and to promise dedicatory erections to gods, demons, 
or heroes, starting up in night phantasies from terror, and in dreams, 
and under the recollection of many visions that have occurred to 
them, thus erecting altars and sanctuaries as remedial” (Tr. v. 454; 
Laws, 910 A, B); persons are not to celebrate the rites of the gods 
in private houses (Tr. 453, 454; 909 D; 910 C). 

Voyage’ of life likened to that on a raft made up of the best materials 
that may come to hand (Tr. i. 89; Phed. 85 D); what it is when 
not under the convoy ef divine reasoning (ib.). 

Vulcan referred to (Tr. iii. 218; Statesm.'274 B, C). 


W. 


Wages, laws respecting them (Tr. v.470; Laws, 921 D); and on usury 
(ib.; also Tr. 180; 742 C). 

Wakefulness and pain (Tr. i. 31; Crit. 43 B). 

Wallow, to, like a sow in the mire (Tr. ii. 226; Rep. 535 E). 

War, its perpetuity (Tr. v. 2; Laws, 625 E); is man to be regarded in 
relation to his race a8 an enemy pitted against an enemy? (Tr. 4; 
626 D). For a man to conquer himself is the first and best of con- 
quéste, but that'he should be worsted by himself is the basest and 
most ignoble. This fnplies that a war exists in each of us against 
ourselves (Tr.4; 626 E). The lawgiver has a nobler duty to perform 
than encouraging the petty hostilities of states and factions, or con- 
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aulting individual rivalries. No one is a good politician who does 
not enjoin war for the ‘ei of peace rather than peacefor the sake of 

' war (Tr. 7; 628 DLE 

Warrior class to be ae by music and gymnastics, so that their 
colours may be indelible by detergents, nitre, or caustic leys, like 
those of the dyers (Tr. ii. 114; Rep. 430 A, B); importance of their 
forming rig} opinions (ib.); right opinion more than mere courage 
(Tr. 114; 430 B, C). 

Water-works are to be constructed (Tr. v. 206; Laws, 761 A, B, 
©, D). 

Wave of derision overwhelming a man (Tr. ii. 159; Rep. 473 C). See 
Art. Billow. 

Wax tablet impressed with seal ring as a type of the mind (Tr. i. 483; 
Theset. 193 C); a wax, deep, smooth, and not too moist, is adapted 
to retentive memory and definiteness (Tr. 434; 194 C); when the 
wax is too hard or too soft, or soiled, or hairy, impressions on it 
run together (Tr. 435; 194 E); or are jumbled, and overlie one 
another (ib.). 

Wealth is a blessing to the good and a curse to the evil (Tr. vi. 69; 

® Eryx. 397 E; 398 A); its usefulness (Tr. ii. 6; Rep. 331 B); has 
many advantages, especially as it allows of making atonement to the 
gods (ib.). 

Weaver, the, weaves many garments, and dies before completing his 
last, but he is not therefore inferior to the product of his loom (Tr. i. 
91; Phesed. 87 C). 

Web,’to weave that of Penelope backward (Tr. i. 87; Phd. 84 A). 

Weight, what (Tr. ii. 373; Tim. 63 C). 

Welding of iron spoken of, and its ‘flaws and imperfect union under- 
stood in Plato’s time (Tr. aii. 185; Sophist, 267 E). 

Whims and fancics of every individual, are they a test of truth? (Tr. 
i. 394; Theset. 161 E). . 

White, the gods are to be dressed in it (Tr. v. 523; Laws, 956 A); the 
funeral of priests is to be superior to that of other éitizons: and all 
the attendants are to wear white robes, to utter no groans nor lamen- 
tations, while a chorus of fifteen boys and girls standing round the 
bier is to sing by turns, or antiphonally, a hymn composed in praise 
of the defunct (Tr. 508; 947 B, D); can we speak of white as 
colour, or of it as a colour? (Tr. iii. 8; Meno. 74 C); white colour, 
is it anything in the eyes, or not in them? (Tr. i. 388; Thest. 153 
D); is it produced, or is it permanent in nature? &b.). r 

Wicked, their doom in Tartarus, Acheron, Oscytus, Styx, Pyriphle- 
gethon (Tr, i. 120 to 123; Phed. 111 D, H;-112 A, B, ©, D, E; 
118 A, B, OC, D, E; 14 A, B,C; and see Art. Fable of Er). 
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Clever and wicked people see sharply with their narrow souls, and 
the more keenly they see the more evil they inflict, but if their 
excrescences and impediments were lopped or unsparingly punished 
from childhood up they would see aright (fr. ii. 207; Rep. 519 
A, B). 

Wills, laws respecting them, and the right of testatcfs to make whom 
they please their heirs. This right questioned by the state (Tr. v. 
472 to 477; Laws, 922 D, E; 923 A, B, C; other Laws, 922 B; 
924 E; 925 A,B, D,E. Hardship of relatives being forced to marry 
the daughters of deceased persons (ib.). 

Wind egg distinguished from real birth (Tr. i. 881, 392, 393, 455; 
Thest. 151 E; 160 E; 161 A; 210 B). 

Winds, dissipation of the soul by, spoken of (Tr. i. 87; Phed. 84 B). 

Wine is not to be allowed to children under eighteen, prior to exertion 
in the active duties of life, as we should guard the impulsiveness of 
youth. Afterwards wine may be taken in moderation up to thirty, 
provided there is no drunkenness nor excess. At forty, a more 
liberal indulgence is permitted, and to share in Bacchic solemnities, 
wine having been given to old age to mitigate its austerity and to 
soften it, like iron in the fire, so ag to render it plastic (Tr. v. 64," 
65; Laws, 666 A, B, C). The subject is resumed again (Tr. 280, 
231; 775 B, C, D); state officers during their magisterial years and 
on campaigns, or steersmen at the helm, are also to abstain. See 
Art. Drunkenness. 

pourers referred to (Tr. iv. 98; Phileb. 61 ©). 

Wisdom is the source of good fortune (Tr. iii. 62; Euthyd. 280 A); is 
to be procured at all cost and by all subserviency (Tr. 65; 282 A, 
B); it can be taught, and is ‘the only source of happiness (ib.); 
wisdom is allied to number, and is notethe attainmeni of particular 
arts and sciences (Tr. vi. 7; Epin. 976 A)- its difficulties. The 
power of calculation only conferred by ceity (Tr. 9; 975 D, E); 
what its characteristic marks are (Tr. 14; 980 A, and ‘ollowing); 
wisdom is of more value than property (more than rubies, according 
to Solomon) (Tr. 62; Eryx. 394 A, B,D); wisdom is the teat of 
sufficiency in matters of public and personal trust (Tr. i. 489, 490; 
Lys. 209 D; 210 B); it is not sought for by the wise nor by the 
ignorant (Tr. 500; 218 A; Tr. iii. 537; Symp. 204 B, C); lack or 
drought of wisdom (Tr. iii. 3; Meno 70 C); examples of wisdom 
exhibited more Socratico (Tr. iv. 404 to 407; Theag. 123 B,C, D, E; 
12¢ A, B,C, D¢ EB); how to be got in state affairs (Tr. 409; 126 C). 
On this subject of the communicableness of wisdom and virtue, ase 
aleo Tr. i. 222; Gorg. 518C; Tr. iii. 38 to 40; Meno. 98 D to 94 EB; 
Tr, i. 248; Protag. 319 E; 320 A, B; Tr. iv. 887 Aleib. I, 118 C. 
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Wisdom is falsely assumed by the multitude (Tr. iv. 76; Phileb. 
49 A); wisdom and understanding imply the existence of mind (Tr. 
41; 30 ©); wisdom,is able to test, especially when accompanied by 
friendship, and to tell the truth (Tr. i. 184; Gorg. 487 A); are 
wisdom, science, and knowledge the same? (Tr. 373; Thest. 145 E); 
this is doubtful (ib.); wisdom is congenial with tryth (Tr. ii.171 ; Rep. 
485 ©); each*man said to be the measure of his own wisdom (Tr. i. 
398; Thest. 161 D); true opinion (Tr. 404; 170 C); the highest 
wisdom is to know that we are destitute of it (Tr.9; Apol. 23 A); 
human wisdom is of little account according to the oracle (ib.); 
search for wisdom (ib.); shall the lover of wisdom fear death, when 
earthly passion will cause men to desire it? (Tr. 66; Phd. 68 A); 
wisdom is the only true currency (Tr. 68; 69 A); with which all 
virtue is bought and sold (Tr. 68; 69 B); without it virtue is a 
shadow, and neither healthy nor true (ib.; Tr. 68; 69 C); the 
notion of its being contagious or communicable by touch (Tr. iii. 
480; Symp. 175 D; Tr. iv. 415; Theag. 130 A, B, C, D): wisdom 
is the science that presides over the perfecting of harmony and 
moderation of soul, in all the public and private relations of life 
(Tr. ii. 129; Rep. 443 BE; 444 A); the opinion that dictates the op- 
posite is ignorance (ib.); wisdom is distinguished from owdpoctvn 
as copia (Tr. 193; 504 C); it is only to be rightly estimated through 
the longer circuit of the “Good” (Tr. 193; 504 D, E; 505 A); the 
importance of exact search (ib.). 

Wise, what is so is beautiful (Tr. i. 237; Protag. 309 C); wise men 
are self-sufficient, not revellers nor drunkards (Tr. 277; 347 D); 
wise administration of the state, and family spoken of (Tr. iii. 6; 
Meno. 78 A); Socrates speaks of himself ag wise unwillingly (Tr. i. 
470; Euthyp. 11D). THe wise men, Pittacus, Bias, and Thales, 
were not politicians (Tr. iv. 212; Hipp. Maj. 281 C); neither wise 
men nor fools philosophize (Tr. iii. 536; Symp. 204 A); the wise 
and good in their several professions keep within the rules of art. 
They will not aim to get the advantage of others like themselves 
(Tr. ii. 28; Rep. 350 B); they will be musicians, and not strive 
after wealth, nor to glorify the multitude, nor to grasp at infinite 
evils (Tr. 282; 591 D); will look to good government in themselves, 
and act up to their ability (Tr. 282; 591 E); they aim at what will 
make them better, and fly the reverse (Tr. 288; 592 A). 

Wishing, does it regard what is done, or that for the sake of which a 
thing is done? (Tr. i. 160; Gorg. 467 C); it léoks to the result 
desired (468 ©); it aims at good, and care’ not for the evil instru- 
mentality (ib.). 

Witnesses. “If a man saw the transaction and is willing to be a 
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witness, let him give his evidence, but if he says.he knows nothing 
about it, let him awear by Jupiter, Apollo, and Themis that he does 
not, and be let off” (Tr. v. 495; Laws, 936 EB). It is a matter of 
deep reproach that it should be thought that the machinery of law- 
suits is only to enable a man to defeat the ends of justice by skill 
and eloquence or feeing clever counsel (Tr. 497 ; sil D, E; 988 A); 
nor are jurors to be misled (Tr. 498; 938 B). 
Wives who have aspiring and ambitious notions for nee children are 
spoken of as carping at the easy temper and philosophic disposition 
of their husbands (Tr. ii. 238; Rep. 549 E). 
Wizards are not to be had recourse to in order to tell where buried 
treasure lies (Tr. v. 455; Laws, 913 A, B); the case of men’s faces 
lengthened with dismay is referred to when they may see images 
modelled in wax affixed to their doors, or placed where three roads 
meet, or at the tombs of parents. We must counsel those who use 
such arts not to do 80, No one can foresee the effect on weak minds, 
nor ought any one ignorant of physic or drugs to have recourse to 
sorceries when he is neither prophet nor wizard (Tr. 490 ; 983 B, C, D). 
Women, their inferiority and bad education. “ But if, on the other 
hand, the female race is more retiring and secretive than that of® 
men, by reason of its weakness, yet it should nevertheless be had 
regard to by the legislator. This ill-ordained treatment of women 
acts injuriously on nearly half the objects of human improvement. 
The pursuits of men and women should both be set on a common 
footing’ (Tr. v. 242; Laws, 781 A, B). There is nothing that women 
would rebel against more than being compelled to live in public, for 
being accustomed to dwell retired and in the dark, if led into the 
light by force, they would by their strenuous resistance prove too 
strong for the legislator (Tr. 242; 78% C). “There is much evil 
surely to a polity where women are so disgracefully brought up as to 
be unwilling, like birds, to die fighting for their young against 
even the strongest brutes. Instead of this, they straightway have 
recourse to the sanctuaries, and fill all the altars and temples, thus 
confirming an opinion respecting the human race that it is the most 
cowardly of all the animal races by nature” (Tr, 294; 814 B). 
Women are to be trained to arms. They were so in the primitive 
ages of the world, as is proved by the armed statue of Pallas. The 
dress and ornaments of the goddess show that men and women 
engaged in common in warlike pursuits, and were capable of prac- 
in commén all that appertains to the virtue of each (Tr. ii, 
417; Critias, 110 B) » women do not at one time beget real offspring 
and at another semblances, as is the case in the issue of mental 
throes (Tr. i. 878; Thest, 146 A); women are to be held in common 
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in the so-called commurtity of women and children (Tr. ii. 182 to 
184; Rep. 4490; 450 A,iB, C, D, E); sex does not disqualify 
female dogs from wrtching the flocks (Tr. 183; 451 D); the females 
are weaker, it is true, and the males stronger. If, however, both are 
put to the same use, they must be allowed the same:food and educa- 
tion (Tr. 185; 451 E); both will require music, gymnastics, and 
military training (Tr. 185; 452 A); it is objected that it would be a 
subject for laughter to see young girls and wrinkled old women 
with unattractive faces, stripped in the palestra (ib.); the scheme of 
Socrates will be exposed to taunts (Tr. 186; 452 B). He will remind 
objectors how recently this exposure was found fault with in the 
case of men (Tr. 136; 452°C). The Cretans and Lacedsmonians 
were made the subjects of the same ridicule (Tr. 186; 452 D). In 
answer, Socrates says that nothing is ridiculous but what is base 
(Tr. 186; 452 E). Can women, or can they not, share in the labours 
of men? (Tr. 186; 453 A); the rule is to be applied that each 
person must follow the pursuit for which he is adapted (Tr. 187; 
453 B, C); out of this sea of difficulty Socrates has ta swim (ib). 
Women do not differ from men simply because they give birth to 
children (Tr. 138; 454 E); why need there be any difference as 
respects the appointments of state? (Tr. 138; 455 A). In this view 
there is no individual peculiarity that should unfit them for the 
discharge of duty (Tr. 139; 455 B); natural differences of capacity 
in men (Tr. 139; 455 C); a man's nature, on the whole, stronger 
than and superior to woman’s (ib.); but there are many women 
superior to a good many men in.some cases, though generally not so 
(Tr. 189; 455 D); it is merely a»question of degree in both (ib.). 
Should everything be assigned to men, ard nothing to women? 
(Tr. 1389; 455 E); women are well disposed towards physic, music, 
philosophy, high spirit, and the reverse (Tr. 139; 456 A); they are 
therefore fit for guardians, due allowance being made for inferiority 
of physique (ib.); they should have the same education with males 
(Tr. 140; 456 D); study music and gymnastics (Tr. 141; 457 A); 
be robed with virtue and purity rather than with clothes, with duties 
less severe (ib.), The man who should laugh at a nude woman would 
reap but an immature fruit of seeming cleverness in his unseasonable 
mirth (Tr. 141; 457 B); women to be possessed by the guardians in 
common (Tr. 141; 457 C); and the children born from them are to 
be in common and belong to the state (Tr. 141; 457 C); the latter 
are not to know their actual parents (Tr. 142; 457 D); this, th®ugh 
very well in theory, may not be possible in practice (Tr. 142; 457 E; 
458 A); the possibility has been merely assumed for the sake of 
showing what would follow (Tr. 142; 458°B); wompn of the nobler 
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order are to be assigned to guardians and auxiliaries-of the same 
class and stamp as themselves (Tr. 142; 458 C); are to have houses 
and mess tables in common with the men yho will cohabit with 
them (Tr. 143; 458 D); not by a geometric but erotic necessity 
(ib.); the intercourse of the sexes is not to be disorderly, and liateons 
are to be formed pnder the legislators’ appointment, and rendered as 
sacred as possible with rites and religious sancfions (Tr. 148; 
458 E); the selection of pairs is, as in the case of animals, to be 
made at the period of fullest vigour (Tr. 143; 459 A, B). The best 
men are to have intercourse with the best women as often as desir- 
able, and the vilest with the vilest, while the children of the first 
are to be reared, those of the latter, not (Tr. 144; 459 D); unions 
are to be solemnized and brought about under secret arrangements 
by the rulers (Tr. 144; 459 E); the number of such unions to be 
left to their discretion, so as to supply loss by war and disease, and 
to keep up the stock (Tr. 144; 460 A); this is to be effected by lot 
in due form, as if fortune decided, not the ruler (Tr. 144; 460 A); 
young men distinguished for bravery in battle are to have prizes 
and rewards and freer access to women (Tr. 144; 460 B); female chil- 
dren are to be reared as well as male (Tr. 144; 460 C); no mother’ 
is to know her own child, but to be brought, when teeming with 
milk, to the nursery, and to suckle for a short time only (Tr. 145; 
460 D); but all night watching and labour is to be borne by a 
nursery staff appointed for the purpose, so that the consorts of the 
guardians may have an easy life of it (ib.); women are to bear 
‘children to the state, from twenty to forty years of age, and the men 
from thirty to fifty-five (Tr. 145; 460 E); it is asked, why should 
they not hunt with men, like dogs, in couples, and share all their 
duties? (Tr. 151; 466 C, D); the poSsibility of all this is again 
considered (Tr, 152; 466 D; see back, Tr. 142; 457 E); the women 
will bring their vigorous children into battle, that they may acquire 
some knowledge of war and a taste for it (Tr. 152; 466 E); and 
these are to assist both fathers and mothers in the field, like boys do 
their fathers in mechanical arts and at factories (Tr. 152; 467 A); 
parents will fight better in the presence of their offspring (Tr. 152; 
467 B); women are to fill the post of rulers as well as men (Tr. 230; 
540 C). 

Wonder is the domain of the philosopher (Tr. i. 385; Thest. 155 D). 

Wonders of the constitution of the human mind (Tr. vi. 51; Axioch. 
87@B,C). ° 

Woolwork on the part 6f women referred to (Tr. i. 488; Lys. 208 A, B, 
CO, D, E); a8 8 domestic employment with which children sometimes 
moddie and get punished. 
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Word hunting and looking out for verbal slips discreditable (Tr. i. 
187; Gorg. 4898 C). 

Words of iron and ra fe (Tr. i. 211; Gorg. 508 E); can all that may 
be expressed in words be realised in action ? (Tr. ii. 159; Rep. 473 A). 

Work is honourable as distinguished from mere mechanical perform- 
ance (Tr. iv. 126; Charm. 163 B), 

World is spherical (Tr. ii. 336, 372; Tim. 33 B; 63 A); is without 
organs of progression (ib.); it also rotates on its axis (Tr. 3387; 
84 A, B); the world has more in it good than evil (Tr. iii. 216; 
Statesm. 273 B, ©, D); it has gradually changed for the worse (ib.); 
world of spirits can supply valuable communion to those who go 
from this life (Tr. i. 29; Apol. 41 B, C); world is a sphere (Tr. vi. 
148; Tim. Locr. 94 D); is indestructible, but by the Maker,—incor- 
ruptible, deathless, blessed (ib.). 

Worms, unpleasant to be food for, at death (Tr. vi. 42; Axioch.365 C, D). 

Worship of the gods not to be held in private houses (Tr. v. 453, 454; 
Laws, 909 D; 910 (©). 

Worthy of the name borne by Thucydides and Aristides the younger 
(Tr. iv. 148; Laches, 179 D); worthy of mention, though not beau- 
tiful (Tr. i. 371; Thest. 143 E). 

Wrangling and discussion are two different things. Both are parts of 
disputation, but often verbal, and take no account of what is really 

> gaid or implied (Tr. ii. 137; Rep. 454 A); the present argument, as 
it has been pursued, is a case in point (Tr. 188; 454 B). 

Writing-masters (Tr. i. 254 ; Protag. 326 D); writing lines, like those in 
copy books, to enable persons to write straight (Tr. 254; Protag. 826 D). 

Written language is a putting in yemembrance (Tr. i. 355; Pheedr. 
275 D); and has its defects (ib.); it can never answer questions (ib.); 
requires that the author shduld explain himself (ib.); is an aid to lost 
recollection when memory is impaired (Tr. 356; 276 C). 

Wrong. Those who commit it do everything by which to escape 
punishment. They do not say that if they have done wrong they 
ought to be punished, but they deny that they have done wrong 
(Tr. i. 466; Euthyp. 80); he who makes a wrong answer is to sit as 
ass in the game of ball; and he who answers correctly is to be king 
of the ‘game (Tr. 378; Thest. 146 A); wrong is made out by 
Thrasymachus to be a beautiful and strong thing, or equivalent to the 

' Just (Tr. ii. 26; Rep. 849 A). 


Yearning for beauty (Tr. iii. 541; Symp. 206 D). 
Yokefellow, true, as an epithet of hope (Tr. ii. 6; Rep. 331 A); pilot of 
versatile thought, another expression for the same in Pindar (ib.). 
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Young' men said to have been corrupted by Socrates (Tr. 1.9; Apol. 
28 D); they are happy if only one corrupts them (Tr. 11; 25 B) ; 
the charge is denied, or if done, then it is gone unintentionally 
(Tr. 12; 26 A). 

Younger becomes relatively older, and older relatively younger, by 
equal additions made to both (Tr. iii. 448; Parm. 154 A, B); 
youngers are to be ruled and punished by elders,°and never to 
strike an older person, unless by command of the rulers (Tr. ii. 150; 
Rep. 465 A). 

Youth listening to a popular harangue is easily convinced (Tr. i. 
895; Thest. 162 D); youth and a lyre recall one another by the 
laws of association (Tr. i. 73; Phad, 73 D); the advantage to 
youth of a virtuous love is insisted on, when the young man has 
reached maturity (Tr. iii. 487; Symp. 178 C); youth is equally 
hard with old age to a man of irregular temper (Tr. ii. 4; Rep. 
329 D); this is disputed by some (Tr. 5; 829 E); the youth is cor- 
rupted by influences adverse to those of his father, who waters and 
augments in him the growth of the rational principle, while others 
promote that of the passionate and concupiscent element (Tr. 239 ; 
550 A); youths require to be watchful and spirited, like noble 
young dogs (Tr. 55; Rep, 375 A); they are not to imitate the exhi- 
bitions made by the poets (Tr. 68; 388 D); they must be silent in 
the presence of their seniors, give place to them, rise up before them, 
be attentive to parents, and wear their hair and dress and sandals 
appropriate (Tr. 108; 425 .B); written laws on these points would be 
of no use (ib.). 
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Zamolxis, king of Thrace (Tr. iv. 117, 120, 144; Charm. 156, 157, 
175). 

Zeno the Eleate, referred to under the name of Palamedes (Tr. i. 839; 
Phadr. 261 D; Tr. 28; Apol. 41 A). He is an interlocutor in the 
Parmenides, where his name frequently occurs. Also in the Sophist, 
Statesman, and Thestetus, where the doctrines held by him and his 
school are not unfrequently hinted at. 

Zeus, a name of the chief deity, derived from (jv, “to live” (Tr. iii, 
807; Craty]. 396 A, B). 

Zoroaster and his Magian institutes. He is reprgsented aa being the 
son ef Oromasdes (Tr. iv. 344, 845; A vale! A,B. See what is 
said on this point in vél. iv. of Bwwlinagn’s<* Agciqntfovarchies ”), 
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Sketches of R: Character and Scenery. 
2 Engravings. avols. N.S. 


STANDARD 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 1: 
English Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. M.S. 


‘Tt is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as good a translation of 
Moliére as can be givéh.’—Academy. 


MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Wharncliffe's Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy ‘Thoreas. With steel plates. 2 
vols, 56. each, S. 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D’Alembert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. Trans. by 
J. Torrey. ith Short Memoir. 10 vols. 


—— Life of Jesus Christ, in its His- 


torical Connexion anfl Development. N.S. 


With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 


tullian. Trans. by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 
- Lectures on the Histo of 
Christian Dogmas. Trans. by J. E. Ry- 


land. 2 vols. 


Light in’ Dark Places. Trans. by J. E. 
Ryland. 


OCKLEY (8.) History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Prof. of Arabic 
in Univ. of Cambridge. Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. ® 


PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Baflads, Songs, 
and other Bleces of our earlier Poets, with 
some few of later date. 
Pet ae Minstrels, and Glossary. 2 vols. 


PHILIP DE COMMINES. Memoirs 
of. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles ViII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XI., by J. de Troyes. With a Life 
and Notes by A. R. Scoble. Portraits. 
2 vols. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Life, by A 
Stewart, M.A., date Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 
a4vols. N.S. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
Pilea Wate, aangae rot Mag bake e 

imens of Ne elody, aad 
ton, Portrait of W. Whitman, N.S. 


With Essay on | 


a ee 
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RANEE (L.) History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism in the 16th and 197th 
Centuries. Trans. by E. Foster. Portraits 
of Julius II. (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
(after Velasquez), and Clement VII. (after 
Titian). 3 vols. M.S. 


—— History of Servia. Trans. by Mrs. 
Kerr. To which is added, The Slave Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. N.S. 

— History of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic Nations. 1494-1514. Trans. b 
P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gneist’s 
* History ofthe English Constitution.’ V5. 


REUMONT (Alfred de).—Ses Carafas. 


REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. N.S. 


RICHTER (Jean Paul). Levana, 


2 vols, 


—— Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 
or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siekenkaes. Translated Sy Alex. Ewing. 


t 
ave we 
The only complete English transiation. 


ROSCOE'S (W.) Life of Leo X., with 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser- 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Pemraits. 
2 vols. 


—— Lorenzo de’ Medici, called ‘The 
Magnificent, with Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. ith Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 


RUSSIA, HGistory of, from the 
earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 


SCHILLER’S Works. 6vols. N.S. 
Vol. 1.—Thirty Years’ War—Revolt «a 
the Netherlands. Rev A. J. W. Morrison, 
M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. Il.—Revolt inthe Netherlands, com- 
pleted—Nallenstein. By J. Churchill and 
S. T. Coleridge. William Tell. Sir Theo- 
dore Martin. Engraving (after Vandyck). 

Vol. I11.—Don Carlos. . Boylan 
—Mary Stuart. Mellish— Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick—Bride of Mes- 
sina, A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. ‘ 

These Dramas are all translated in metre. 


Vol. 1V.—Robbers—Fiesco—Love and 
Intrigue—Demetrius—Ghost Seer—Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dfamas in this velume are in prose. 

Vol. V.—Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI.—Essays, Atsthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tyal in Mgn. 
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SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 


spondence between, from A.D. 1794-1805. 
ith Short Notes by L. Dora Schmitz. 
2avols. W.S. 


SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 


——- The History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modern. e 


—— The Philosophy of History. With 
Memoir and Portrait. 

—— Modern History, with the Lectures 
solider — ane. Alexander, fae ihe 

nning of our History. By urce. 
and R. ra Whitelock. 

—— Zsthetic and Miscellaneous 
Works, containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Mullington. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 


SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans. by 
A. L. Alger. N.S 

— Marly Letters. 
Herbert. ALS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 
The History and Character of Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans. by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2vols. WV. S. 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). NV. 5. 


SKEAT (Rev. W. W.)—Sce Chaucer. 


SISMONDI’S History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante. 2 vols. 

The specimens of early French, Italian, 
oslo and Portugese Poetry, in English 
erse, by Cary and others. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition. With an Introduction by Ernest 
Belfort Bax. 2vols. WV. S. 


Translated by May 


SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures on 
Modern History ; from the Irniption of the 
Northern Nations tothe close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 


-—— Lectures on the Fgench Revolu- 
tion, With Index. 2 vols. 


SOUTHEY.—Sce Couper, Wesley, and 
(Jélustrated Library) Nelson. 


STURM’S Morning Communings 
with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans. by W. Johnstone, M.A. 


SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke of, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction, 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 

s of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
ortrait. WV. S. 


THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 
the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. avols. N.S. 


TROYE’S (Jean de).— See Philip de 
Commtines. 


ULRICI (Dr.)—See Shakespeare. 


VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. WV. S. 


WERNER’'S Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans, by¥¥E. A. M. Lewis. WV. S. 


WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. ss. M.S. 


WHEATLEY. A Rational Dlustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
subject. Frontispiece. N.S, 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. ¢ 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


22 Volumes at 5s. each. (51. 10s. per set.) 
a 


EVELYN’S Diary and Correspond- | JESSE’S Memoirs of the Court of 
dence, with the Private Correspondence of England under the Stuarts, including the 
Charies 1 and Sir Edward Nicholas,and | Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 42 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- | Portraigs (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 
don) and Sir F@chard Browne. Edited from _—— Memoirs of the Pretenders and 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 
4vols. N.S. Engravings (after Van- NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials of 
dyke, Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others), NV. S. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives of the 

ueens of England from the Norman 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspondence, | Conquest. From authentic Documents, 
With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. pubhe and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
4vols, N.S, WithAppendia containng , 5S. 
additional Letters, an Index, aud 31 En- | —— Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
pvt: (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, ; 2 Portraits. 2vols. M.S. 

olbein, Kneller, &c.). —— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 4. S. 


N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition, 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. a 


17 Vols. at $s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (3/. 195. per set.) 


BACON’S Novum Organum and Ad- | LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by | A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 
| 


the His MILLER (Professor), History Philo- 
@ History |“ <ophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
of Philosophy, for the use of Students. Rein Eakin tothe Pench Revolution. 


By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kdht’s With Memcie. aol. seGd each, 
‘Prolegomena,’ 5s. N.S. ‘ : . . 


COMTE’S Philosophy of th® Sciences. SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 
An Exposition of the Principles of the Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
Cours de Philosophie Positive, ByG.H. | andon the Willin Nature. Trans. from 
Lewes, Author of ‘The Life of Goethe.’ the German, 


DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of | §PINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans. with 
the Intellectual Development of Europe. Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 
2vols. N.S, NS. 

HEGEL'S Philosopky of History. By Vol. I.—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
J. Sibree, M.A, — Political Treatise. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. Vol. 1I.—Improvement of the Under- 
By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. M.S. standing—Ethics—Letters. bad 

-—— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio. TENNEMANN’S Manual of the His- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. tory of Philosophy. Trans. by Rev. A, 

ortrait. N. Ss Johnson, M A. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
15 Vols, at 5s, cach, excepting those marked otherwise. (3¢. 138. 6d. per set.) 
BLEEK. Introduction to the Old ; PHILO-JUDZUS, Works of. Th 


Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans. Contemporary of Tosephus. Trans. by 

yinder the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols: pryrosTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 
a History of.—See Sozomer® 


CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion of 
Protestants. 35. 62. 


EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Czsarea. 


Trans, by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 
A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 


| SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History. 

{ 

| 

| 

{ 
EVAGRIUS. History ofthe Church. , marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 


Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, A.D. 305, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. ith Short Account of 
the Author, and Sie Notes. 


—See Theodoret. Together with the EccresiasticaL His- 


TORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as epitomised by 
HARDWICK. History ofthe Articles 


Photius. Trans. by Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
of Religion ; to which is added a Series of With Notes and brief Life. 


1615. 
P ON (John, D.D.) Exposition WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronologica) 
of the Creed. Edit. by FE. Walford, M.A. | Synopsis of the Four Gospels, ‘Irans. by 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. N.S. Rev. Canon Venables. 4.5. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 
35 Vols. at 5s. each. (8. 155. per set.) 
ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. —‘See CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 


Bede. ;  Contempofary Narratives of Richard Coeus 
ASSER’S Life of Alfred.—Sce Six O.£. ' de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof. 
Chronicles. frey de Vinsauf; and of the Crusade at 


BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical Saint Louis, by "Lord John de Joinville 
History of England. Together with the With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. With Notes, piece from an old MS. 

Short Life, Prete and Map. Edit. by : 


J. A. Giles, D.C.L. | DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 
BOETHIUS’S Consolation of Philo- Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
sophy. King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Ver- of the various Games and Customs asso. 
sion of. With an English Translation on ciated with different Days of the Year in 
opusite pages, Notes, Introduction, and the British Isles, arrangetl accordifg to the 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 


which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of Dyer, M.A 
the Mgetres or Boeruius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 


BRAND'S Popular Antiquities of 
= gland, Scotland, and Ireland. dllus- 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willtbald, Bernard, Sewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 


rating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- jamin of ‘Tudela, Sir John’ Maundeville, 
as Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- la Brocquitre, and Aeachaell: all un- 
stitions. By Sir ar Henry Ellis, - H., F.R.S. abrid ith Introduction and Notes 


Frontispiece. 3 vols, « |. by Thomas Wright. Map of Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN, LIBRARY. 


ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early En- 
lish Metrical Romances, relating to 
thur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Cozur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J.O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. | Wluminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 


ETHELWERD,. Chronicle of.— See 
Stz O, £. Chronicles. 


FLORENCE? OF WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
rien elas Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of. —See SZx O. E. Chronicles. 


GESTA ROMANOROUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans. with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit. by W. Hooper, M.A. 


GILDAS. Chronicle of.—See Str 0. £. 
Chronicles. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ Histori- 
cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from au old MS. 


INGULPH’S Chronicles of the Abbey 
of Croyland, with the CONTINUATION by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans. wit 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology, illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. W. S. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the E yptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus oe e Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Horner. Mapsand Coloured 
View of Mount Barkal. 


MALLET’S Northern Antiquities, or 
an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans. by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prose 
Eppa, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ‘ Ybyegia Saga’ 
by Sir Walter Scott. itch Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


it 


MARCO POLO’S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit. by T. Wright. 


MATTHEW PARIS’S English His- 
tory, from aaa te 1273. By Rev. J. A 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols.— 
See also Roger of Wendover. 


MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S 
Flowers of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, fod the be- 
esine of the World to a.p. 1307. By 

. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 


NENNIUS. Chronicle of.— See Six 
O. E. Chronicles. 


ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Ecclesiastica) 
History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by 1. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
CHRONILE oF St. Evrou.tt, With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 


PAULYS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. To which is appended Alfred's 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF Orostus. With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiecesr™ 


RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
Chronicle of.-—See Stx O. E. Chronicles. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S Annals of 
rh Se History, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. With 

Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. 


RCGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowers 
of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. ith Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols. 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: 
viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. Ps 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 


oi aT Period fae Sree By 
ev. J. Sharpe. it otes . A. 
Giles, be Prontinntece, sid 


® 
YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
la: Tales and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Panish, aid German. Edit. by B. Thorpe. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


88 Vols. at 55. cach, excepting those marked otherwise. 


ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 
the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans, 3 vols. 


ANBERSEN’S Danish Fairy Tales. 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and 120 Wood Engravings. 


ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furioso. In 
English Verse by W.S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 


BECHSTEIN’S Cage and Chamber 
Birds: their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet’s BritrisH War- 
BLERS, 43 Plates and Woodcuts, WV. S. 


-—= or with the Plates Coloured, 7s. 6d. 


BONOMI'S Nineveh and its Palaces. 
The Discoveries of Botta and Layar 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. iV. S 


BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
IHustrations. 


CAT&ERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- 
don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 


CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly roo I tlustrations, 


CRAIK’S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know. 
Jedge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. WV. S. 


CRUIKSHANK’S Three Courses and 
a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal; and a 
Mélange. With so Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. WN, S. 

— Punch and Judy. The Dialogue ot 
the ear Show ; an Account ofits Ori 
&c. 24 Hlustrations by Cruikshank, x 

~—— With Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 


DIDRON’S Chrietian Iconography ; 
a WBistory of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. Bythe late A. N. Didron. Trans. 
by EF, J. Millington, and completed, with 


Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2vols. With numerous Illustrations. 
Vol. t. The H@tory of the bus, the 


Aurevle, and the Glory; Representagions 
ef the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. Il. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
ihe. Soul! ; The Christian Seen Appen- 


| 


(23/7, 115. per set.) 


DANTE, in Engligh Verse, by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction and Memotr. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman, Ne& 


DYER (Dr. T. H.) yromren its Build. 
ings and Antiquities. Account of the 
Cry, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan, 75.62. wW.S. 


—— Rome: History of the City, with 
Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and a Maps. 


GIL BLAS. The Adventures of. 
From the French of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and ro Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages. 6s. 


GRIMIM’S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. A aierous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 3s. 64. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 
Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 
rovers in facsimile, with Introduction and 

excriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr, Dibdin. 7s. 6d. 


HOWITT’S (Mary) Pictorial Calen- 
dar of the Seasons; embodying AIKIN’S 
CALENDAR OF Natuke. Upwards of too 


IA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
istorical, from the Earliest Times, 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 


JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others. S. 

—— With 34 additional Steel Engravings 
after Cooper, Landseer, &c. 7s. 6a. ne 


KING’S (C. W.) Natural History of 
Gems or Decorative Stones. Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 


—— Natural History of Precious 
Stones and Metals. IHustrations. 6s. 


KITTO’S Scripture Lands. Described 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, and 
Topographical Sketches.* 42 Maps. 

—— With the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 


KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 lilus- 
trations. 


LINDSAY'S (Lord) Letters on Egypt 
Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Wood 
Engravings and 2 Maps. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


LODGE’S Portraits of Mlustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
aphical and Historical Memoirs. 240 
ortraits engraved on Steel, with_the 
respective Biegraphies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. a 


LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 
including his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. WV. S. 


—— Without the Illustrations, 3s.6a@. M.S. 


eed Vorks. With 16 : 
. Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. WV. 5S, 

MARRYAT’S (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Puctfic. 

Written for Young People.) With 93 
oodcuts, 35. 6d. . 3. 


—— Mission; or, Scenes in Africa, 
(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 35. 62. N.S 

—— Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for’ Young People.) With a Meinoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3s. 6d. N.S. 

—— Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years oe 
(Written for Young Peer 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 3s. 6a. N.S. 


- Settlers in Canada. (Written for 
Young People.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 35.6¢. N S. 


—~- Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. 35.6@. M.S. a 

—~— Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small Pogt Svo. 35. bed. 
VS. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Ilus- 
trations. Small post Svo. 38.07% ANS, 


MAXWELL’S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 


MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL 
Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
» a de aha F ortraits and 
ngravings, including the Last Judgment, 

and Cartoons. N.S. 


MILLER’S History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from tHe Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Britain, and 12 Steel Engravings. 


MILTON’S Poetical Works, with a 
Memoir and Notes by J. Montgomery, an 
index to Paradise st, ledd’s Verba! 
Index to all the Poems, and Notes. 120 
Wood Engravings. 2vols. M.S. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of British Birds. 
Revised by W.C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 Plates of Eggs. z2vols. W.S. 


—— With the Plates coloured, 7s. 6d. per vol. 


NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 
of Great Britain; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. Ry Major Johns, R,M., and 
Lieut" P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6s. 


NICOLINI’S History of the Jesuits: 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 


MUDIE’S Histor 


signs. 8 Portraits. 
PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Triumphs, 
and other Poems, in English Verse. ith 


Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 


15 Steel Engravings. 


PICKERING’S History of the Races 
of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion; with AN ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF 
THE NaTuRAL History or Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and’12 Plates. 


—— With the Plates coloured, 7s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 
Modern (seography on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authoriti Faglish 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 4 ood- 

cuts and 51 Maps. 6s. 


—— With the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 
——— Without the Maps, 35. 6d. 


POPE’S Poetical Works, including 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 


~—— Homer’s Niad, with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. 5. Watson, M.A, 
With Flaxman’s Designs. N.S. 


—— Homer's Odyssey, with the BATTLE 
oF Frocs anp Mice, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators, including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. 5. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman’s Designs. WV. S. 


Life, including many of his Letters. 
By R. Carruthers. Numerous I]lustrations. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 
other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names gf the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 


—— Withéoloured Mlusyations, 10s. 6. 


PRGUT'S (Father) Reliques. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition 
with the AutMor’s last corrections an 
additions. 2 Etchings by D. Maclise, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. ss. WAS, 
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RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of fhe Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘Craven.’ 62 
Woodcuts and g Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 


REDDING’S History and Descrip- 


tions of Wines, Ancient and Modern. 20 

Woodcuts. 
RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
. Wood, M°A. 186 


vised by Rev. J. G 
Woodcuts, WN. S. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood. 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

- Without the Engravings, - 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins cf 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 

vings. 2 vols. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of Egypt, 
from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.D. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2vols. N.S. 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and so Engrav- 
rhage Ue Birket Foster, &c. N.S. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 

|  Wofff&:; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

STUART and REVETT’S Antiguities 
of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 


Woodcuts. 
SWEET’S British Warblers. 5;.—Sce 


TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans. by SirC. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Wocdcuts. 


| 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered, In 
Eapieh ert Verse, with Life, by 
i; . Wiffen, With 8 Engravings and 24 

oodcuts. N.S. 

WALKER’S Manly Exercises; con- 
taining Skating, Riging, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Kowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 


WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 


cuts. 

—— With 26 additional Engravings on Steel, 
7s. 6. 

—— Livesof Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Foren 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 

eas 


WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En- 
gravings. 

—— Victories of.—See Marweill. 

WESTROPP (H.M.) A Handbook of 
Archxology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H.M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. abe 

WHITE’S Natural History of Sel- 
borne, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits. M.S. 

— With the Plates coloured, 75. 6a. N.S. 

YOUNG LADY’S BOOK, The. A 
Menual of Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 


Accomplishments. 1200 Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. 75. Gd. : 


— cloth gilt, gilt edges, gs. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK AND LATIN. 


10l Vols. at §s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


In 
4th 


#SCHYLUS, The Dramas of. 
Engfish Verse by Anna Swanwick. 
edition. N.S. 


-—— The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 
Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3. ° a 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. __ 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Ton- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus, Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
volume. 75. < : 


(242, 155. 6a, per set.) 


ANTONINUS . ee arab | The 
Thoughts of. ransiated literally, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Essay on 


the Philosophy, by Gegrge Long, M.A. 


' APULEIUS, The Works of. Com- 


rising the Golden Ass, God of ates, 

lorida, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and Mrs. ‘ighe'’s Psyche. Frontis- 
piece. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 


ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies. Trans. 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere’s an 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 


ARISTOTLE’S Nicgmachean Ethics. 
Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 


«— Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes, &nalyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 


Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M‘Mahon, M 

— History of Animals, In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 


-——— Organon; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O 
F, Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


— Rhetoric and Poetics, Trans., with 
Hobbes’ Analysis, Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 


ATHENEUS. The Deipnosophists ; 
or, the Banquet of the Learned. ye: D. 
Yonge, B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 


cal Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 
large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

BION.—See Theocritus. 

CZ SAR. Commentaries on the 


Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtiu®&, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trany with Notes. 
Portrait. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the Vigil 
of Venus. Trans. with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by mb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 


CICERO’S Orations. Trans. by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 


—— On Oratory and Orators. With 
Letters to age and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 


—— On the N&ture of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Conani. 
any Trangs., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 


~—— Academics, De Finibus, and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. C. D. Yon e, B.A, 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 
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CICERO'S Orations.—Continued. 

—— Offices; or, Moral Duties. Cato 
Major, an Essay on Old Age; Lelius, an 
Essay on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream ; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on is 


Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed. 
monds. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. Trans, 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. n 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 


DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 


the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. 
—— With Index Verborum (622 pages). 6s. 
—— Index Verborum to the above, with the 


Quantities and Accents marked (56 pages), 
limp cloth. 1s. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 
Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 


EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. an 


EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notg gnd In- 


troduction, by 1. A. Buckley, B.A. Por-™® 
trait. 2 vols. 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 


Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den- 
man, &c. 


GREEK ROMANCES of Heliodorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz., The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
ef Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev R. Smith, M.A. | 


HERODOTUS. Literally trans. by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 


HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton; Callimachus, 
by Tytler; and Theognis, by Frere. 

HOMER’S Tliad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Dackisy, BA: Portrait. 

—— Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 


Prose, with Notes and Memoir by 7. A. 
Buckley, B.A. 


HORACE. In Prose ty Smart, with Notes 


trait. 3s. 6a. 
JULIAN THE EMPEROR. By the 


_ Rev. C.,W. King, M.A. 
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JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and 
Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 


JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, 
and Lucihus. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables, Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 


LIVY. The History of Rome.‘ Trans. 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Por- 
trait. 


In Prose, with 


LUCAN’S Pharsalia. 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 


LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans. 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 


LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 


from English Poets, and other sources, 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 75. 6d. 


MOSCHUS.—See Theocritus. 


; , complete. In Prose, 
withgNetes and Introduction. 3 vols. 


PAUSANIA®S’ Description of Greece. 
Translated into English, with Notes and 
Index. By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 


PHALARIS. poorer Dissertations 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of fEsop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 


PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
ea with the Metrical Version by Abra- 

Moore. Portrait. 


PLATO’S Works. Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 


—— Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index te the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Note® and Index by H. T. Kiley, B.A. 


PLINY’S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Ri , B.A. 6 vols. 

PLINY. The Latters of Pliny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, reviged, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F.C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 


my 


es a 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans. by C. W. King, M.A. N.S. 
Trans. by A. R. 


Shilleto, M.A. N.S. 


¢ 
—— Lives. See page 7. 


PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated by the Rev. P. 
jJ.F. Cantillon M.A, metrical vere 
sions of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton. 
35. Ode 


QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans., with Notes and _ Biographical 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 


2 vols. 


SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 


SENECA DE BENEFICHS. Newly 
translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 


oy A. Stewart, M.A. (lu the press. 


SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 
Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H.C. 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 


SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Cesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 


TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 
with Notes. 2 vols. 


TERENCE and PHEDRUS. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Rilgy, B.A. To which is added 
Smart's Metrical Version of Phzdrus. 
With Frontispiece. 


and Tyrtzus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the MretricaL VEr- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 


THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each 

TYRTAZUB.—See Theocritus. 

VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and pion rennical Notice 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 35. 6a. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others, 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 


ee 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


10 Vols. at §s. each, 


DANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and vis ag ed Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. M.S. 

-——— The Purgatorio. Prose Trans., with 
the Original én the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. W. S. 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in Greek. 
Grié¢sbach’s Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel Reférences in the margin, Alsoa 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
Scripts. 650 pages. 35. 62. 

—— or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all goo). 58. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
pfice 2s. 


DOBREE’S Adversaria. otes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
58 Vols. at 55. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 
Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals living and extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Iustrative Woodsuts. 


3O0LLEY’S Manual of. Technical 
Analysis; a Guide for the’ Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. it. by Dr. Paul. 
100 Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


-—— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand; 
its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Desi Preceded by an Account 
of the Author's Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 


-— Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


—~— Whewell’s Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered with reference 
to Na eology. Portrait of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. 


| 


| 


(22, 10s, per set.) 


DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 
the Greeks. With Sapplementacy Trestles 
on the Language, Metres, and of 
the Greek 2 ama) J ether: re 
tratiogs an ans. . W. Do - 
son, D.D. v S. yd 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) agg Senco, A 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Plates. N.S. 


HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 
and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 


—— Analysis and Summary of, with 
a Synchronistical Table of Events—Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 
tances—an Outline of the Aluccy and 
Geography—and the Dates completed from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. er. 


THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 
Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 


wo” 


(157. 35. per set.) 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.— 


Continucd. 

——- Chalmers on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 


: =< Prout’s Treatise on Chemistry, 


Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit. by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 Maps. 


—~— Buckland’s Geology and Miner- 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Portrait. 2 vols. rss. Vol. I. 
Text. Vol. Il. go large plates with letter- 
press. 

Roget’s Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology. 463 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6s. 
each. 


bi 

—— Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex. 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 3s. 6d. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) Zoo . 
A Systeifatic View of she Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 

, vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woedcuts. 3 vols. 6s. each. 
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CARPENTER’S Works.—Co: 

— Mechanical Philosophy 
nomy, and Horology. A Popu 
sition. 18x Woodcuts. 

—— Vegetable Physiology and Bys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 


Astro- 
Expo- 


to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcnts. 65. 

—— Animal Physiology. Revised Edi- 
tion. 300 Woodcuts. 6s. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 


J. Lowenthal. New edition, ss. 


of Colours, and their Application to the 


Arts; including Painting, Decoration, 
T tries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 


Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans. 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 
—— With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, 7s. 62. 


of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
catelie Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. 2 vols. 

muvee ss Introduction to Astronomy. 
With Vocabulary of the Terms in present. 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 6a. N.S. 


HOQGG’S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 


H lics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
E icity, Voltaism, and Magneti§m. 
400 Woodcuts. 


HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos; or, Sketch 
of a Physical Descgiption of the Universe. 
Trans. by E. C. Bité, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 
3s. Gd. each, excepting vol. v., 


~ Personal Narrative ofhis Travels 

in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

-—~ Views of Nature; or, Contem- 

of the Sublime Phenomena of 

ion, with Scientific Illustrations. 

Trans. by E. C. Otré. 


(Robert) Poetry of Science ; 
or, Studies of the Physical tae bie o 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School 


of Mines. © 
JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. A 
Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


5 vols. 


€ 


« 
€ 


For Schools and Young People. | 
a 


JOYCE'S Introduction to the Arts 
and Sciences, for Schools and Young 
People. Divided into Lessons with Ex 


amination Questions. Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
JUKES-BROWNE’S Student's Hand- 
book of Physical‘ Geology. By A. J. 


qukes Ero of the Geological Survey of 
ngland. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 6s. M.S. 


The Student’s Hgndbook of 


Historical Geology. By A. J. ae 
Brown, B,A., F.G.S., of the 5 a 
Survey of England and Wales. ith 


aot bia Diagrams and Illustrations, 6s. 
— The Building of the British 


uuon, py “A. f. 
qs. 6d. NS. 
KNIGHT’S (Charles) Knowledge is 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 

Economy. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 
Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fusel:. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli. 
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JUKEs- Browne, Lua. 
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TOY Caicuiating INaUVITIES 


MANTELL’'S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
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-—— Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
inthe British Museum. Numerous Wood 
cuts. 6s. 

—— Wonders of Geology; or, a 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Phenv- 
mena. <A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 75. 6d, each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. Lowenthal. ith 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans. bs A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and Sorip- 
ture; or, the Kelation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
orams and Coloured Frontispiece. N.S. 
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STAUNTON.—Continued. 
-— Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing the 


most_important modern Improvements in 
the Openings; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 6s. 


_—— Pai hach git Mae Companion: 
mprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
atch Games, including the French 

Shack with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems, 
loured Frontispiece. 

~-~—— Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 


Diagrams and Co- 


SBTOCEKEHARDT’S ie the Stedy 
Cae: A Handbook for the 


of the ne by simple E nts. 
Edit. b Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Sone N.S. 


URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufaeture 
of Great Britain, systematically imvesti- 
ated; with an Imtroductory View of its 
omparative State in Foreign Countries. 
evised by hha Simmonds. x50 IHus- 
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-—— Philosophy of Manufact 
or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
Pp. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
Boo pages. 75. 6a. 


trations. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


sa Garret i History 


Principles 
A. S. Michie, of the neR ‘ 


and Practice of Banking. Revised to 1881 by 
oyal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 


2vols. ros. W.S. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
28 Volumes at Various Prices. (81. 10s. pers.) “°° 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
tothe Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages. 10s. 


—— Index of Dates. ota aleve 
Me principal Facts in the Chronolo 
History of the World, from the Ear! eee ‘6 
Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
4. Wo Ros Index to the foregoing: By 
osse. 2 vols. ss. each. 


Rests Dictionary of Quotations 
from the English Poets, 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 


BUCHAN AN’S Dictionary of Science 
and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, oan Commerce, 5, 
and Trades. fal W. i. Buchanan, with 

Supplement. E ted by Jas. A. Smith. 6s. 


CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS, A 
Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essa assy 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepu 
ris BEA By T. J. Pettigrew, 


ugh) Introduotion to 

cian: © Waves rt by J. R. Planché. ss. 
950 Illustrations. 

one With the [lustrations coloured, 155. 


COINS, Manual of.—See Humphreys. 
DATES, Index of.—See Biair. 


DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincia] En hates Containing Words from 
English riters previous to the roth 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A.. 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Medizval, and Modern Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an bpigramnal on Works con- 
nected pea i ne Beau entes 


by Rev. H 
eater eens - Comprising 
Treatises on above 40 Games of ce, 


Skill, and Manual Dexiny: including 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit. by Henry G. 
Bo Numerous Diagrams. 5p N.S. 


HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. 6s. N.S. 


HUMPHREYs’ toin Collectors’ 
Manual. ca Panesar Account of the 
Progress of e from the Earliest 
Time, by HN oon 140 Illus- 

trations. 2 vols. N.S. 
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LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or eG to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), 
3s. 6a. each. Part XI. (Appendix Vol.), 
ss. Or the xx parts in 4 vols., ha 

morocco, 27, 25. 


. PROVERBS, Handbook of. 


| 


‘i e 
MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic, — 


Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
7Oo pages. 55. 
WOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 


Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 


nent Men, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. . 
N.S. 


gs. JV. 


NOVELISTS’ 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


POLITICAL OYCLOPAZDIA. A 
Dictio of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge; 
ane d a Work of Reference on subjects 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerg:, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Con- 
taining an entire ey pata of Ray's 
Collection, with Additiong from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. ss. 


, — A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 


( 


t 


\ 


prsing French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
panish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. ss. 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, 
Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col. 
lected and Contrasted by Ven. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. ss. M.S. 


| WRIGHT (Th.)—Sce Dictionary, 


LIBRARY. 


12 Volumes at 35. 6d. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (2d. 55. per set.) 


BURNEY’S Evelina; 
Lady Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burgey (Mme. D’Arblay). With Intro- 

dwcto¥'and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ‘Sylvestra,’ &. N.S. 

-—— Cecilia. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. M.S. 

DE STAEL. Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Statl. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 

EBERS’ E tian Princess. 
by Emma 


Trans. 
uchheim. 5S. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 


his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. Weh 
Roscoe's Biography. Cruikshank's Iilus- 
trations. N.S. 


ARTISTS’ 


8 Volumes at Various Prices. 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5s. WV. S. 


DEMSIIN. History of Arms and 
Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Trans. by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 75.62. N.S, 

@ 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Engiang. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Revisefi by 
the Hon, H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. Wit 


more than yoo Engravings. 2 vols. 55. 


each. W.S. 
Vol. I. History. Vol. I. Glossary. ¢ 


or, 3 Young |, FIELDING.—Continued. 


—— Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 
Crutkshank's Illustrations. 5s. N.S. 
—— History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling. Koscoes Edition. Ces = — 

Illustrations. 2vols. N.S. 


GROSSYS Marco Visconti. Trans. 
by A. F.D. w. S. 


| MANZONI. The Betrothed: being 


a Translation of ‘I Promessi Spos:. 
mune ou Woodeuts, 1 vol. (732 pages). 


STOWE (Mre. H. B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin; or, @ifé weeny the Lowly. 8 full- 
page Illustrations. MV. S. 


LIBRARY. 


(2/, 35. 6d. per set.) 


FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 
With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir o 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 65. N.S. 


HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 55. N.S. 

LEONARDO DA VINCrS Treatise 
on ahah Trans. by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account of his Works 
by J.W. Brown. Numerous Plates. ss. N.S. 

PLANCHE’S History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
ae Century. By J. R. ~ 400 
Illustrations. 53. WV. S. 
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BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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A Series of Complete Storjes or Essays, mostly reprinted from Vols. 
in Bohn's Libraries, and neatly boung in stiff paper cover, 
with cut edges, suitable for Railway Reading. 


ASCHAM (ROGER).— 
SCHOLEMASTER. By PROFESSOR Mayor. 


CARPENTER (DR. W. B.).— 
PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE. 
EMERSON.— 


ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Lectures 
on the Race, Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, Wealth, Religion, &c. &c. 


NATURE: An Essay. To which are added Orations, Lectures 
and Addresses, 


ee . 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN: Seven Lectures on PLATO, SWE- 
DENBORG, MONTAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE, NAPOLEON, and GOETHE. 


TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


FRANKLIN (BEN/AMIN).— 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by J. SPARKS. 


HAWTHORNE (NATHANIEL).— 
TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols. in One. 
SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 
SCARLET LETTER. 
HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 
TRANSFORMATION ; or the Marble Fawn. Two Parts. 


HAZLITT (W.).— 
TABLE-TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 


PLAIN SPEAKER: Opinions on Baoks, Men, and Things. 
Three Parts. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 
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HAZLITT (W.).—Continued., 


LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAYS. 


LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OFe THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, chiefly Dramatic. 


IRVING (WASHINGTON).— 
LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With Portrait. 
LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 
LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
SKETCH-BOOK. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 
COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS: Their Voyages and Dis- 


coveries. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 
«., Mountains and the Far West. 
i KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 
Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 


TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO DE 
SOTO. 


ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


SALMAGUNDI; or, Tke Whim - Whams and Opinions of 
LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, Esq. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, The Humourists. 


ASTORIA ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 


WOLFERT’S ROOST, and Other Tales. 


LAMB (CHARLES).— 
PSSAYS OF ELIA. With a Portrait. 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
ELIANA. With Biographical Sketch. 


MARRYAT (CAPTAIN). « 


PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With « Memoir of 
the Author, 
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The only a — _ -suthers published in England contain 
the | a Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 
ed several years to this portion of the Work. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE ‘ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Thoroughly revised and improved by CHauncey A. GoopricHu, D.D., LL.D., 
and NoAH Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 


THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 


New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 
Meanings. 
1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 
The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 
Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows :— 


1. COMPLETENHSS.—It contains 114,000 words. 

. ACCURACY OF DEFINITION. 

. SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL TERMS. 9 
. ETYMOLOGY. 

THE ORTHOGRAPHY is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Principles 
. PRONUNCIATION, 

. THe ILLUSTRATIVE CITATIONS. 

. THE SYNONYMS. 

. THE ILLUSTRATIONS, which exceed 3000. 

Cloth, 21s. ; half-bound in calf, 305. ; calf or half russia, 315, 6¢.; russia, 2/ 
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With New Bioyvraphical Appendix, containing over 9700 Names. 


THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendice 
and 70 eatra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 
I vol. 1919 pages, cloth, 315. 6d. 


* Certainly the best practical K-nglish Dictionary extant.'—Quarterly Review, 18; 


*.* To be obtained through all Booksellers. 


BOHN’S SFYTYw™: ~*FRRARY 
STAND auch: os “ 


pian epee ee eR OR SHAK 
Price 1s. in paper covers, and 1s. 6d. in « 
. Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction and Noteg. paged 
. LESSING’S LAOKOON. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intie- 
duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell,‘M.A. 
. DANTE’S INFERNO. "Translated, with Notes, by Rev H. F. Cary. 
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4. GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 
Anna Swanwick. 

5. GOETHE’S BoyHoop. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 


Translated by J. Oxenford. 
6. SCHILLER’S MARY STUART and THE MAID OF ORLEANS. Trans- 
lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 
7. THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. By the late Dean Alford. 
8. LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE THOMAS BRASSEY. By Sir 
A. Helps, K.C.B. 
g. PLATO’S DIALOGUE’S: The Apology—Crito— Phaedo—Protagoras. 
With Introductions. 
10. MOLIERE’S PLAYS: The Miser—Tartuffe—The Shopkeeper turned 
Gentleman. With brief Memoir. 

11.e¢GOUTHE’S REINEKE Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 
12, OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS. 

13. LESSING’S PLAYS : Nathan the Wise—Minna von Barnhelm. 

14. PLAUTUS’S COMEDIES: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 

Captivi. 
15. WATERLOO Days, By C. A, Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 
Edward Bell. . 
16. DEMOSTHENES—ON THE ,CROWN. Translated by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 

17. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

18. OLIVER CROMWELL. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19, THE PERFECT LiFE. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

Rev. W. H. Channing. 
20. LADIES IN PARLIAMENT, HORACH AT ATHENS, and other pieces, 
by Sir G. Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 
a To be followed by 
Deror’s THE PLAGUE IN Lonpon. { Burke's Essay on ‘THE SUBLIME 
Irnvine’s Lire oF MaHomer. = , AND BrauviruL.’ With Short 
OvEs, by various hands. Memoir. 

SHERIDAN’S PLiys. HARVEY’S TREATISEON THE CIRCU- 
Havrr’s CARAVAN. LATION OF THE BLOOD. 


LONDON: GEORGE. BELL AND SONS. 
London : Printed by Srrancewsys & Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Circus, W.C. 


